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“ There are two ways of approaching a great philo- 
sopher. The one way is to study his precise teaching, 
setting it into relation with his age and with his contempo- 
raries and immediate predecessors. I have the greatest 
admiration for those who perform this work of scholarship, 
which is the only satisfactory and respectful method of 
understanding a philosopher, requiring, as it does, both 
historical research and the most sympathetic philosophical 

insight. The other and easier method (is) of inquiring 

what a philosopher can teach us in our present problems.” 
— S. Alexander, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., Hon. Fellow 
of Lincoln College^ Oxford., and Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Manchester. 




PREFACE. 


Though the existence of Sripatipanditacharya’s Bhashya 
on the Veddnta-Sutras of Badarayana has been long known, 
it has not so far been available in print. An incomplete 
Telugu edition was published many years ago but this 
is the first time the whole text is offered in the Devanagari 
script. The circumstances under which this edition has 
been undertaken have been set out at some length in the 
Introduction that follows and it is needless, therefore, to 
say anything further on that head here, except to state 
that it is entirely due to the public spirit and liberality 
evinced by the Mysore Lingayet Education Fund Associ- 
ation that it has at all been possible. 

I'he publication of a work of this kind, a well-known 
commentary on the Veddnfa-Su/ras, raises the question 
whether there is any utility in making ancient works of 
this kind available to the general public. The criticism 
has been offered suggesting that there are systems of 
philosophy which though they have not yet passed away, 
still “ drag on their barren life, a fixed monotony of 
centuries ” and the specific instances offered are “ the 
schools of Brahmans and Buddhists and Confucians, who have 
drained off the life-giving words of their ancient masters 
into labyrinthipe canals and stagnant pools. There in the 
overteemed East is the limbo of unchangeable systems 
preserved from the fertilizing breath of change by a 
universal inertia. That the East has been prolific in 
producing systems of thought may be admitted, but the 
suggestion that the systems have proved “ stagnant ” or have 
been overtaken by “ inertia ” cannot, perhaps, be easily 
demonstrated. Faint echoes of the criticism above refer- 
red to have been heard now and again, repeated or reflected, 

' Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza : Hts Life and Philosophy 
( 1899 ), 80 . 
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in the remark^ that comnicntators in India have been content 
to build up their own systems of thought, profound though 

Presidential Address at the Indian Philosophical Congress, 
1930. See in this connection Das Gupta, History of Indian 
Philosophy^ I. 63. A similar charge of sterility can be preferred 
against contemporary Western philosophy. “The scoflfer may 
pretend,’' remarks Professor Wolf, after offering an account of recent 
and contemporary philosophy, “that all these philosophies are little 
more than the reminiscences of the thought of past ages. He may take 
to pieces all these philosophical tapestries (from Haeckel to Smuts, 
ranging from 1834 to 1934) and show that they are mainly a patch- 
work of scraps derived from Heraclitus or Parmenides, Plato or 
Aristotle, Descartes or Spinoza, Locke or Liebniz, Kant or Hegel, 
Schelling or Schopenhauer. And he may reiterate the oft-repeated 
charge that there is no progress in philosophy. Such disparagement, 
however, would be unwarranted, even if we admit some of the points 
on which it professes to be based. After all, the whole history of civili- 
zation is so short that it has been described as a ‘ provincial episode ’ 
when measured in terms of terrestrial time, to say nothing of cosmic 
time. And of this ‘ provincial episode the whole history of philo- 
sophy is but a single aspect, which only emerged about twent>-five 
centuries ago and has been more or less smothered more than half 
the time. Moreover, the problems of philosophy are peculiarly 
difficult to answer in a manner that may command general consent. 
For they do not lend themselves to the kind of empirical ver’ticacion 
which secures something like general agreement in the sciences. In 
fact, as soon as any group of problems becomes amenable to empiri- 
cal verification, it forsakes its parental philosophic home, and sets 
up as a separate science. In this way, philosophy always remains 
the limbo of highly speculative questions, which it is very difficult 
to answer satisfactorily, but which most intelligent persons find it 
equally difficult to suppress. And since times do change and we 
change with them, each age needs at least a re-statement of old 
problems and old solutions in terms best adapted to its own habits 
n thought or speech. An excessive straining after originality, or 
the appearance of originality, may do more harm than good. A 
knowledge of the history of one’s subject is probably a universal 
requisite, but especially so in the case of philosophy. For of philo- 
sophy it is particularly true that all history is contemporary history.” 
(a. Wolf \n An Outline on Modern Knowledge, Chapter XIII, on 
Recent and Contemporary Philosophy^ 689.) What Professor Wolf says 
in regard to modern Western philosophy may, ipsissima verba, be 
said of Indian philosophy. 
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they be, “ only as appendages to the Fedas a.nd Upanishads 
Remarks like these miss the main point that the VMas and 
Upanishads enshrine philosophical thoughts far too fecund 
to be allowed to rust away. They simply refuse to die. 
Philosophy is yet philosophy whether it is found in 
the Vedas or in the Upanishads or even in the mathe- 
matical formuliB in which Spinoza, of all modern philo- 
sophers, set it. Philosophy, whether in the East or in the 
West, has emerged from religion as often as it has 
entangled itself in its meshes, and the intermingling is not 
to be regretted if it has helped in the elucidation of truth. 
Nothing better brings out the justice of this observation 
than the lines on which Western philosophy itself has 
developed. To take but one instance, the case of Spinoza, 
who, perhaps, has most influenced European philosophical 
and even political thought in modern times. How much 
of his system, if a system it be, he owed to his Rabbinical 
masters, how much to the Neo-Platonists and through them 
to earlier Hindu thinkers and how much again to Descartes ? 
Then, again, how much did the Christian Platonists of Alex- 
andria and St. Augustine annex of the grand philosophy of 
religion built up by Plato and Aristotle, and Plotinus, 
Proclus and the rest of the Neo-Platonists during a period 
which covered some eight centuries of human thought ? 
And how much of St. Thomas Aquinas is based on the 
later Platonists? And how much Neo-Platonism itself, 
as a system of philosophy, which tried to resolve the 
absolute or God into the incarnation thereof in the Logos, 
or reason of man, and which aimed at demonstrating the 
graduated transition from the absolute object to the 
personality of man, a concretion of European and Hindu 
philosophy and religion so-called? If philosophy is the 
science of religions or things in general, if it is properly 
an attempt to find the absolute in the contingent, the 
universal in the particular, the eternal in the temporal, the 
real in the phenomenal, the ideal in the real, or in other 
words, if it is to discover, as one interprets it, the single 
principle that possesses within itself the capability of 
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transition into all existent variety and varieties, which it 
presupposes can be done not by induction from the 
transient, but by deduction from the permanent as that 
spiritually reveals itself in the creating mind, then the 
philosopher should be a man, to adopt the words of Goethe, 
who stations himself “ in the middle (between the outer 
and the inner, the upper and the lower), to whom the 
Highest has descended and the Lowest mounted up, who 
is the equal and kindly brother of all.” Philosophy passes 
the borderland as often as not of religion in its speculations. 
And if religion is a craving after responsibility to a Higher 
Power ; a mode of thinking, acting and striving after God ; 
or determining one’s spiritual relationship to the unseen 
World ; then philosophy needs must do this. Nor is 
philosophy mere Science either ; it is something more than 
Science. If Science has for its province the world of 
phenomena, and deals exclusively with their relations, 
consequences and sequences ; if it can never tell us what a 
thing really and intrinsically is, but only why it has become 
so ; and if it can only, in other words, refer us to one 
inscrutable as the ground and explanation of another inscrut- 
able, then philosophy has a function to fulfil and a role to 
play. Where Science is silent, there steps in Philosophy. 
No wonder it has been described as ‘‘divine wisdom” 
instilled into and inspiring a thinker’s life, irrespective of 
the sources from which the inspiration is drawn. Religion 
and philosophy cannot be kept in watertight compartments 
any more than religion and science can be to'-day.^ If men of 

* ‘‘ All good moral philosophy, as was said, is but a handmaid 
to religion.” — Francis Bacon, in Proficience and Advancement of 
Learnifig, Book II. 

“ Religion is the elder sister of philosophy/' — W. S. Landor, 
Imaginary Conversations {.David Hume and John Hume), 

Keats claimed much more for philosophy. He sang : — 
Philosophy will clip an Angel's wings, 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 

Empty the haunted air, the gnomed mine. 

Unweave a rainbow." 


— Keats, Lumia, II, 
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science can invade philosophy and professing metaphysicians 
adopt the scientific methods and modes, there is no reason 
why religion and philosophy should stand divorced from 
each other, though they should normally function in their 
respective domains. 

What is important is that the method pursued should be 
scientific, for philosophy is a science, if not, indeed, as Bacon 
has it, the great mother of sciences. There is no need to-day 
to elaborate this point. But it is necessary to stress the 
fact that the synthesis offered by Badarayana is not only a 
scientifically drawn up one but has for its essence a system 


Schopenhauer went to the other extreme and said, “ Philosophy is 
not science but an art ” — if so, it must be held to be an art based on 
principles. Otherwise, reasoning which fills so large a space in 
philosophy would be without any justification and philosophy entirely 
restricted to an emotional something which can neither be proved 
nor disproved. 

“ There is a sharp line of demarcation separating religion and 
philosophy. The goal of religion is salvation and that of philo- 
sophy is truth. Yet even the most abstract type of philosophy 
contains a religious element, and the greater its development the 
faster its expansion.’^ — Melamed in Spinoza and Buddha^ Introduc- 
tion, page 19. 

Professor A. Wolf has recently remarked that “ one of the most 
interesting features of recent and contemporary philosophy is the 
renewed co-operation between men of science and philosophers 
After warning against the possible “ dangers of a hasty swing of 
the scientific pendulum, he refers to the “ dangers lurking in 
“ the unusually fiiendly relationship which is loudly proclaimed to 
exist now between Science and the Churches He suggests that 
“ philosophy will be in a healthier condition when it has entirely 
ceased to be a handmaid to theology, and pursues its cosmic 
problems as independently as possible of vested interests {loc, cit,^ 
589-592). 

An absolute divorce between Philosophy and Theology is sug- 
gested by Bertrand Russell when he says : “ Philosophy cannot itself 
determine the end of life, but it can free us from the tyranny of 
prejudice and from distortions due to a narrow view.** 

Pierre Boyle (1647-1706), author of the famous Dictionnaire 
Historiquc et Critique, maintains the impossibility of reconciling 
faith with reason. 
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of thought which has for its sheet-anchor scientific 
thinking. His method is strictly scientific. By the term 
“ method ” is meant the path by which we arrive at a 
certain goal ; a conscious and orderly way of doing some- 
thing ; a way of planning, organising and ordering one’s 
research and thought. In the West, this problem of 
“ method ” was fought and settled, so far as natural 
science is concerned, some three hundred years ago, after the 
pioneering of Bacon, Descartes, Galileo, Boyle and others, 
and the settlement provided a basis on which the enormous 
scientific advances of ensuing centuries became possible. In 
social science, no such basic method yet exists. “ Method” 
implies understanding and control. Looseness of thought 
and language are incompatible with it. If we understand 
Badarayana aright, entirely from the mould into which he 
has cast his Surras, we have to postulate that to him 
” method ” seemed all-important ; for without it, he 
could not have controlled the seeming contrariety of thought 
that had come to prevail in the interpretation of Vedic and 
Upanishadic texts and the anarchy, as it were, that had 
been introduced by different schools of thought {skakhas) 
in matters affecting the vital problems of the Bra/iKian and 
the atman. That many such schools existed and had their 
own separate text-books which had been handed down orally 
from teacher to pupil for countless generations, seems 
not open to any doubt. A crisis had evidently been 
reached in philosophical thought and the necessity of control- 
ling interpretation had become obvious. Hfence the rigidly 
scientific manner in which Badarayana applies his mind to the 
method of samanvaya. Where all the texts should be given 
credence, scientific method, the method by which agreement 
can be reached, becomes all-important. He begins to question, 
not only texts in particular, but also the doctrines educed from 
them by different schools. He seeks, in a word, a basic under- 
standing, so that chaos which was claiming mastery in the 
philosophical domain, may be put out of court. In the 
dialectics employed by him, we see he uses rules and 
modes of reasoning which help to clarify the philosophical 
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standpoint he wishes to vindicate and lay down in authori- 
tative fashion. The doctrine of samanvaya, which is the 
science and art of co-ordination, of re-interpretation of 
mutually opposing texts, and of educing the highest Truth 
from a consideration of the fundamental teachings of all 
Vedantic declarations considered collectively, receives in his 
hands a supremacy that is undisputed. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that of all teachers of ancient times in India, he 
alone attempts the scientific and methodical approach to 
the study of Vedic and Upanishadic texts in all their aspects 
and thus places the method of study itself on a pedestal that 
is from every point of view unassailable. The actual effect 
of this methodology was the restoration of order in place of 
chaos : those who came under its mighty influence, tried to 
keep to it, with the result that thinking was rationalized 
and kept within the bounds of reason instead of running to 
waste. The principle of samanvaya still holds the ground 
and if anything, has had extended scope given to it. Infalli- 
bility and unalterability ceased to be drags on philosophy 
with its increasing application. Philosophy, indeed, came 
into its own ; it, in fact, came to be something more than a 
mere intellectual creed or a comforting belief. And its 
effect on religion was that it came to be regarded as some- 
thing more than a mere system of ritual. It might, indeed, 
be claimed that Badarayana’s method revolutionized phi- 
losophical speculation in this country, inasmuch as it found 
a place under its wide wings not only for the spiritual 
teachers who struck to the old order of thinking but also for 
those seers and seekers after the truth who, while obviously 
outside the purview of the current schools of thought, had still 
reckoned themselves to be within their pale by reason of the 
broadening of the base of philosophical reasoning initiated 
by him. Intellectualism, cured of its narrow and mechani- 
cal outlook, helped to be less destructive than it would 
otherwise have been. Under the dominating influence 
of Badarayana’s method, we have one all-embracing 
scientific standpoint, owing allegiance to that which is 
highest and most exalted in Upanishadic speculation, to 
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which all schools of thought owe obedience and respect and 
from which they derive their main sources of inspiration. 
The unification in method that has resulted has not impeded 
diversity in thinking, while it has helped to avoid the rise of a 
number of warring schools differing in their aims and working 
exclusively by themselves and endeavouring to exclude one 
another. The differing schools, as they exist to-day, owe a 
common allegiance to Badarayana, as much because 
they follow his method of reasoning as for the fact that they 
have to argue and co-ordinate thought on the basis laid down 
by him. In him they find a common meeting point and 
through his method they are making their own contribution 
to the building up of a philosophical system which can be 
rightly termed universal. The texts of the VMas and the 
Upanishads are there ; the doctrines and theories are there 
imbedded in them ; it is only the method of co-ordinating 
them and interpreting them that is new. Badarayana’s great 
contribution is that he introduces a new method, a new 
manner of reading the texts, and a new way of interpreting 
them. With the march of time, changes in view-points should 
naturally vary. What satisfied one could not satisfy 
another. The highest expression of any philosophical truth 
at any given time cannot but be the expression of the high- 
est philosophical consciousness of that time. If that be so, 
while the older formulae may be retained, the frank recog- 
nition is inevitable that they are out of date in certain respects 
and that they ought to be re-interpreted in such a manner 
as will bring them into conformity with the* highest philo- 
sophical consciousness of our own time. Badarayana’s 
perception and avowal of this fact is what makes him great 
in the Indian philosophical field. That is the very reason 
that we find no complaint against him for the depar- 
ture he makes. On the other hand, there is a singular unani- 
mity of opinion that his method is the right one and that is 
the reason why it has won universal approval among his 
successors. The fact of the matter is that as with Bada- 
rilyat. a, so with us, the measure of our light is always far 
in excess of the measure of our obedience, though this is 
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never explicity proclaimed and all the time the legal fiction 
prevails that no change has been made in the position. It 
is thus that Badarayana’s method has helped to introduce 
scientific order and research in the study and interpretation 
of the Vedas and the U panishads. With its aid, the conclu- 
sions of the past are being continuously brought into line 
with the findings of the present with the result that philoso- 
phy has never languished in this country, as the rise of the 
successive schools of thought bears eloquent witness to ; 
in fact, it has contributed to the building of these living 
schools of thought, which, whatever may be their defects, 
have never agreed that the principle of scientific thinking can 
be set aside with impunity. It is this principle too that has 
helped to give universality and catholicity to Upanishadic 
views in the world of to-day. 

The Sutras are there to elucidate Badarayana’s position ; 
for even without the commentators who have, each in his 
own way and from his own point of view, endeavoured to 
make known to us what they consider to be his views and 
opinions, there is enough in them to prove that the attitude 
assumed by him is demonstrably scientific. And that 
attitude is one that could only be postulated of one who is 
strictly scientific in his method. Badarayana provides, in 
brief, an epitome of the Upanishad doctrine in his work, 
which accordingly becomes the foundation of the later 
Vedduta. He shows that Brahman is the first principle of 
the universe ; he proves this by Samanmya, i.e., “from the 
agreement’’ bf the Upanishad texts (I. 1. 4); and he 
proclaims the fundamental proposition that “ all the texts 
of the deserve credence ’’, sarva-vedd,nta pratyayam 

(III. 3. 1). To Badarayana, the Vedas may be super- 
natural in origin and he may be held to construct his 
entire doctrine from them, but it is undoubted that where the 
meaning of a text is doubtful, he does not hesitate to call in 
the aid of experience to settle the sense. Inspiration and 
revelation give way to reason and ratiocination.* One who 

* In this he followed, as a Mimamsa teacher, the Mlmamsa rule 
of interpretation which lays down that when two texts differ, 
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is in search of the first principle of the universe cannot well 
avoid being fundamentally scientific in his outlook. It was 
so with Parmanides ; it was so with Plato ; and it cannot 
well be otherwise with Badarayana, who is out to prove that 
the first principle of the universe is Brahman. The impres- 
sion he has left on generations of scholars who have read 
and interpreted him has been this and there is no fear that 
generations of scholars yet unborn will not be impressed by 
the self-same fact. He throughout stresses reason rather 
than authority, re-interpretation rather than the blind 
acceptance of ancient views because they are ancient and 
scientific synthesis rather than a conglomerate of what seem 
mutually destructive texts. The Surras, indeed, challenge 
with scientific precision the validity of what appear to 
have been popular concepts that were still — in Bada- 
rayana’s time — the source of dangerous confusion to men, 
even to men learned in the Fedas and the Upanishads. 
To those trained in the exact sciences and bred up in 
the atmosphere of the law, where rules of interpreta- 
tion demand an exactitude in their application that 
could only be associated with a scientifically trained mind, 
a study of the Sutras of Badarayana generates the 
feeling that they are dealing with a philosopher whose 
first and last concerns are scientific thinking and scientific 
method. He was a master in his line ; he was that 
because his knowledge was profound and supreme.. 
His intellectual eminence seems unquestionable from the 
evidence afforded by the Sutras themselveS, quite apart 


reason must be allowed to prevail in practice. {Yagmvalkya, 
21). Manu also stresses reason as the final source of authority. 
V/here no authority is available, Manu says that atma-tushti, that 
which is in consonance with the reason of the virtuous, shall 
be allowed to prevail. According to the commentators, reason should 
prevail not only where a case cannot be decided by any other autho- 
rity but also in cases where an option is allowed. Manu, indeed, 
sets down a high place to reason when he lays down the law : “ Let 
him adopt the course of action which is deemed right by pure 
reason ” (A/a«a, VI. 46). 
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from the form in which they are cast. He reduced his 
knowledge pertaining to their subject-matter to a system ; 
arranged it and systematised it ; and gave it out with full 
regard to its due bearings and connections. If one who 
does that cannot be described as possessing a scientific 
mind and if the method pursued by one such cannot be de- 
scribed as scientific, it is impossible to see who else and what 
else can be so described. It may be that to some the Sutras — 
all Sutra literature is like that — seem “ conundrums ” but 
that is a different matter. To those who have had the 
requisite training to understand them and to follow them in 
the manner they should be — and all sciences require training 
to understand and follow them — there can be no question 
that they bear ample testimony to the greatness of 
Badarayana as a philosopher. To his philosophic mind, 
no circumstance, however trifling, was too minute. It 
was allowed its due weight and if rejected, rejected for 
right reasons. In him, the art of Sutra njaking reaches 
its high water-mark, the very climax of perfection. That 
is so because his mind was clear ; his method perfect ; 
and his matter of supreme value. If any one can be 
named as deserving of the special title, in the whole 
Indian field of philosophy, of a master-mind, there is 
hardly any doubt his name would be the first to be 
mentioned. And if any one deserved the name of philo- 
sopher, it would undoubtedly be he — for he tries in one 
large sweep, as it were, to account for all the phenomena 
of the universe by a reference to ultimate causes. There 
is no system of thought, no school of metaphysics, and 
no department of theoretical knowledge known in his 
time that is not laid under contribution by him in the 
making up of his Sutras. If philosophy is the science 
of all known sciences and if a philosopher is one who 
subordinates his mind to the strict discipline of scienti- 
fic principles of thinking and enunciation of matter, the 
Sutras of Badarayajja enshrine such a philosophy and 
BadarSyana himself — whether he wrote the Sutras himself 
or inspired a school of his own to do it, it does not really 
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matter for this purpose — furnishes the best example of 
such a philosopher.® 

® It is needless to add that Badarayana (also called Subodhayana 
and Vyasa) has been reckoned in Hindu literature as a pre-eminent 
teacher. In the Harivamsa (I. 3)» we read : 

Jayati Paraiarasunus Satyavatlhridayanandand Vydsah \ 
Yasydsyakamalagalitam vdngmayam amrutam jagat pibati ii 
Victory to Vyasa, the heart-endearing son of Parasara and Satya- 
vati ! From his lotus-like lips flowed freely the eloquent nectar (of 
knowledge) for the world to drink from. 

Ramanuja, in commencing his commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras, prays : — 

Pdrdiaryaviichasstidhdm upanishad dugdhdbdhi madhybddhritdm 
Samsdrdg/ii vidlpana vyapagata prdnd/ma sanjtvintm i 
Purvdchdrya surakshitdm ba/iumati vydghdtadurasthitd 
Mdfiitdfntu nijdksharaih sumanaso bhatimdh pibantvanvaham ii 
“ The nectar of the teaching of Parasara's son, which was 
brought up from the middle of the milk-ocean of the Upanishads — 
which restores to life the souls whose vital strength has departed 
owing to the heat of the fire of transmigratory existence — which was 
well guarded by the teachers of old — which was obscured by the 
mutual conflict of manifold opinions — may intelligent men daily 
enjoy that as it is now presented to them in my words/’ 

Vadirajaswamin in commencing his commentary on the Mahd 
bhdrata, entitled the Lakshdbharana (Mangalacharaiia Slokas 1 aiid2), 
has the following : — 

Vydsdydpratimetihdsarachandlldsdya durvddindm i 
Trdsdydsakardya satsu kritaviPodsdya doshadvishe ii 
Bhdsdyd munaramya tdyasadrusdydsdya mdsevine i 
Ddsdydbhayaddya Madkvaguruhridvdsdya tubhyam namah n 
Agddhavydsabodhdbdhait nigiidhah iabdardiayah i • 

Na vivechayitum iakydh mddriiatr mandabuddhibhih n 
Prakrdntdrthdnusdrena sikshdsunya padasyacha \ 

Artham kaihamchtdvakshydmi tat kshantavyam mahdtmabhih ^ 

I bow down to the incomparable Vyasa who takes delight in com- 
posing Itihdsas ; who makes vain argumentators tremble and exhaust 
themselves ; who confides in the virtuous ; who shuns the evil-minded ; 
who shines in his beautiful majestic ocean-like receptacle of Wisdom ; 
who blesses with his grace those who wait on him as his humble 
servants; who ever dwells in the heart of the holy teacher Madhva, 
In the unfathomable ocean of Vyasa’s knowledge are concealed 
heaps of significant words ; people of dull intellects like ourselves 
are utterly unable to distinguish between them. 
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BSdarSyana’s survey of the Indian philosophical field of 
his day results in his conclusions being set down in a 
series of clear-cut Sutras which are definitely of the decisive 
type. He looks at the philosophy of his time with the 
practical mind of a profound reasoner to whom philosophy is 
not a field for archteological research, but a living thing in 
the world of his day. With almost amazing knowledge and 
skill, he unfolds before us the ancient texts co-ordinated in 
such a logical manner that we see the science of Brahman 
rise before us in its full-fledged shape. To say that his 
Sutras are succinctly composed, compact in form and 
diction, and full of the highest philosophical import is to 
utter a truism. To say that they reflect a close knowledge 
of the Vedic and Upanishadic teachings of his time and a capa- 
cious yet sensitive mind, is to admit the bare truth. And to 
say that they represent his conclusions with a directness 
that, under a deep passion for order, precision and plan- 
ning, a deep love for Humanity troubled with vital issues 
of Being and Becoming, is to confess the obvious. No 
more enduring monument can be thought for him 
than to understand aright his method and his plan 
as they are laid down for us in his magnificent work. 
Badarayatia is famous for the economy of words practised 
by him in the evolving of his Sutras, To Badarayana even 
a letter had a value of its own. He would not use it, 
if he thought it unnecessary ; he could do without it.“ What 
we have to more particularly admire in regard to the 
Sutras is the order which controls them, the choice of 

Having no teacher to guide us, we explain with great difficulty, 
by a reference to continuity of thought and agreeably to the 
context. We therefore pray that the vastly learned will forgive us 
our shortcomings. 

In Chapter X of the Bhagavad-Gita, in which the best of 
everything is mentioned, Sri Krishna says : “ Of the sages also I 
am Vyasa.” (X. 37.) 

* A saying in Sanskrit goes : “ A writer rejoices as much in the 
saving of half a short vowel as he would in the birth of a son ”, a son 
being, according to Hindu ideals of life, an absolute necessity for 
the salvation of a man. 
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the doctrines and theories selected by him as fundamental 
to the position assumed by him — ^for he has by no means 
exhausted all, though he has hinted at most of them 
and dealt only with those which are really primal in 
character— and the varied but suggestive argumentation, 
producing conviction now by starting from causes, now by 
going back to facts, and now again by referring to texts, 
but always unassailable, irrefutable, exact and scientific in 
spirit. He is almost mathematical in his thought, in fact 
Euclidean in his method. What shall we mention as his 
special merit— his faculty for constant co-ordination, economy, 
orderliness, or the force with which he establishes every 
point? If one adds to or takes from it, he will recognize 
that he departs thereby from science, thus tending towards 
error. What is most difficult in each science is to choose 
and dispose in suitable order the elements from which all the 
rest may be derived. Whatever the case with others, 
Badarayana has neither increased his first principles nor 
diminished them ; neither has he abridged his proofs nor 
has he enlarged them indefinitely. In a treatise of the 
kind contemplated by him — convenient, catchy, topically 
arranged texts, easy of remembrance as Euclid’s definitions, 
postulates and axioms — it was necessary to avoid every- 
thing superfluous, to combine everything that might be 
deemed essential, to consider principally, clearly and briefly 
all that might be held fundamental, to give propositions 
their most general form for, as a teacher, he should have 
realized that the detail of teaching particular cases only 
makes the acquisition of knowledge more difficult. Bada- 
rayana’s purpose in composing his Sutras cannot have been, 
ly any means, the writing of an encyclopsedia of philosophy, 
which was obviously impossible in the limits he set to him- 
self, but rather to offer to mature thinkers an introduction 
to the study of the method of reasoning to be adopted 
generally in regard to the interpretation of texts of the 
Upanishads, which, in its turn, was to prove a necessary 
preparation for the science of Brahman as worked out in 
them. Hence the particular emphasis Badarayana lays on 
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formal and logical method as well as the deliberate omission, 
except by implication, of all practical applications. He 
has, indeed, helped towards the construction of a logic 
(Brahma-tarkah) which has proved the best conceivable 
method of effective inquiry. On an analysis, it would be 
found to be one which, without breach of continuity, can be 
applied as much to belief on the one hand as to metaphysics 
on the other. He primarily aims at the flawless logical 
derivation of all philosophical propositions from premises 
stated in advance. Making necessary allowance for un- 
doubted and, in some cases, serious uncertainty of text, 
it might be broadly remarked that the great historical 
significance of Badarayana s Sutras consists in the fact 
that through them the ideal of a flawless logical treatment 
of Upanishadic texts was first attempted to be transmitted 
to future times. As to the manner in which Badarayana 
executed his work, it must be admitted that it is 
throughout well done, though from our modern 
standpoint we may think that too much is expected 
from the student. But we should remember it was not 
intended for the beginner but for the mature student 
of the Upanishads. It presumes a close knowledge of and 
a constant reference to the VMas, the Upanishads, the 
Purvatm7namsa, the whole of the Sutra literature generally, 
including the Apastamba, the Gautama zxidi the Nydya Sutras, 
the Smritis generally, including Manu and Ydgnavalkya, 
and the Purdnas, including the Vishnu-Purdna, and the epics, 
including the doctrines familiarized later by the Bhagavad- 
Gitd, Pdniiii, etc. Details of importance are accordingly 
omitted, and the uncertainties of the text render more difficult 
in some places the intentions of Badarayana. But the whole 
development of ideas is natural, easy and impressive to a 
degree and makes understanding of the view-point assumed 
possible, which would have been infinitely more difficult in 
other circumstances. This is so because Badarayana had 
before him in one conspectus, as it were, the whole position 
envisaged by him, from first to last. But it must be con- 
fessed, though such a confession cannot mean any reflection 
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on the author of the Sutras, that his great emphasis on 
the logical renders it difficult to understand the subject- 
matter as a whole, and its internal relations, especially to 
one who has not had the requisite previous training in the 
study of the Upamshads. 

The Sutras will remain for all time the best and 
if one may assert without claiming over much for them, 
the only perfect model of logical exactness of principles and 
of rigorous development of propositions. The science of 
Brahman as developed by Badarayana in his Sutras may be 
capable of endless disputation as to what it connotes — that 
depends on our interpreter — but it cannot be improved 
upon from the point of view of the technique from which it is 
built up. If one would like to see how such a science can 
be constructed and developed to its highest stage from an 
extremely limited number of simple definitions and propo- 
sitions, by means of rigorous syllogism, which at no time 
seeks any aid except what is derivable from the U panishads and 
one’s own reasoning faculty, one must turn to Badarayana’s 
Sutras. Their universally admired perfection must be set 
down by the philosophical historian as the natural result of 
a long criticism which was developed in the construclive 
period of Indian philosophy ranging from the V 5dic sages to 
Kapila, to whom the Sankhya system is attributed. 
Badarayana’s method of reasoning has, since his time, left 
its permanent impress on his successors. After him, 
began a series of great commentators, who have fully 
illustrated, despite the differences between them, the 
real significance of the illustrious Teacher’s methods 
.md principles, by means of which they themselves tried to 
interpret and conquer the paradoxes concerning the 
Brahman. The fact that there has been no synthetic 
movement in the domain of Upanishadic philosophy since 
his time suggests the obvious inference that Badarayana has 
not been exhausted by his commentators and commentators 
on commentators. The make-up of the Sutrashzs, however, 
been vigorously assailed by modern Western critics, or rather 
by critics trained in the Western school of thought. To 
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say that he is “ amibguous ” or that he is unintelligible, 
cryptic or difficult is to confess lack of understanding on 
our own part. The merit of a Sutra is its flexibility ; it 
should be capable of interpretation and re-interpretation. 
Where metaphysical speculation is active, no philosophical 
conception can remain stationary. If it was capable of 
growth, it was transformed and allowed to grow. This 
process of re-interpretation was rendered possible in India 
because of the succession of great seers and philosophers 
who dominated its "life since the Vedic days. The process 
went on as much, indeed, on the Hindu legal and ritual sides 
as on the philosophical. No school of thought which makes 
this right of re-interpretation impossible can hope to survive, 
much less prove a leader in philosophical speculation. 
Without it, intellectual growth is impossible ; and every 
limiting of it means the crippling of philosophical develop- 
ment and restricting the study of philosophy to mediocres 
and traditionalists, which means the ultimate barring of the 
growth of ideas. On the other hand, if the function of re- 
interpretation is clearly understood, then the difficulty of 
understanding the Sutras will largely vanish. The many- 
sidedness {viivatb mukhak) that is stressed as one of the 
prime characteristics of a Sutra means no more than that it 
should afford full scope for interpretation — scientific, 
consistent and co-ordinated and not arbitrary, meaningless 
and self-destructive. 

Both the Purva and Uttara Mundmsas deal pri- 
marily with the principles of interpretation, which evidently 
had long been in vogue. Jaimini, the reputed author of 
the Purva Mimdmsa, is mentioned by Badarayana, while 
Badarayana is himself mentioned by Jaimini. They probably 
were contemporaries (third century B.C.). Jaimini set 
down the rules of interpretation to be followed in regard 
to ritual, while Badarayana laid down those that should 
regulate the interpretation of conflicting Upanishadic texts. 
That Jaimini’s methodology was capable of a wider applica- 
tion, as much in the ritual as in the philosophical region, was 
demonstrated by Badarayana. The method itself was much 
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older than Jaimini and Badarayana, being traceable to the 
Brahmanas but these, among others,^ perfected it and set 
them down in their respective domains in authoritative 
fashion. In Badarayana’s hands, the method, perhaps, 
attained its widest scope and highest perfection, dealing as 
it did with philosophical speculations enshrined in the 
Aranyakas and the Upanishads. 

It was said of Plato that philosophy did not find him 
noble, it made him so. In the case of Badarayana, it may 
be said that philosophy found him noble and left him nobler. 
It was not the path of the passions which led him to philoso- 
phy but the patient search after Truth. And that pursuit 
led him to a conception of Truth which was all-embracing. 
And if he taught by his example, he but illustrated the great 
saying that the true Teacher does not teach but only tells. 
And what is Philosophy to him as gleaned from the Sutras 
which bear his name ? To him, in his calm and serene light, 
philosophy is not doubt. It is positive, provable and proved 
knowledge. It is to him a body of methodized essential 
Truth, whose single aim is the absolute understanding of 
the Self and its place in the universe— the very highest it is 
or can attain to. To vary the language, philosophy is to him 
as thorough a knowledge as can be acquired of man and 
his nature, his genesis and environment, and his relationship 
to what surrounds him and to what is above and beyond 
him. It is, however, something more than mere moral 
duty done or religious sanction obeyed. It is the perfect 
life ; for, in the perfected understanding which to him is 
philosophy, he suggests is the only possible satisfaction of 
hum.an nature. “ Know Brahman — Become Brahman. ”* 


’’ Badari and Atreya, for instance, are mentioned both by Jaimini 
and Badarayana in their respective Sutras. Labukayana, Aitasayana, 
etc., are others named by Jaimini. 

* Cf. texts of the Upanishads like the following which are 
the staple food of commentators on Badarayana : — *' Brahma - 
vidapndli param ” ; “ Tamivam vidttva atimrutyumeti Brahmavida 
Brahmaiva bhavati ” ; “ Yada paSyah paiyati rugmavanyam "Mand 
Brahmetyupasita ”, etc., which may be rendered thus : “ He who 
knows Brahman reaches the Highest ” ; “ Having known Him thus 
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That is the way to perfect life. This theory of philosophy 
which makes complete knowledge the ideal life, is developed 
by him in the Sutras as the direct result of his personal 
experience. The tone that dominates the Sutras shows 
that they are the work of a person who has passed through 
the stress of the struggle indicated in them — of choosing 
between opposing views, of weeding out rejected opinions 
and of selecting approved doctrines — and attained peace. 

And here Badarayana touches on the kernel of the 
problem of Truth. Philosophy had made great progress 
since the days of the Vedas and the Upanishads. The 
Vedic speculations — as found in the latest hymns of the 
Rig-Veda and in the Atharva-Veda — on the origin of 
the world and on the eternal principle by which it is 
created and sustained, had undergone great change under 
the influence of philosophical ideas. The cosmogonic 
legends of the Yajur-VMa — describing how the creator 
brings into being all things by means of the omnipotent 
sacrifice — had also been deeply affected by the philosophic 
thinking that is enshrined for us in the earlier U panishads. 
The idealistic turn that philosophy took in both the later 
hymns of the Vedas and in the earlier Upanishads was not, 
however, left undisputed. Beside it grew an empirical 
school, which about 600 B.C., threw out the two great 
religious systems of Buddhism and Jainism, which though 
offshoots of Upanishadic thought, were still independent in 
their outlook. The Upanishads thus gave scope for different 
schools of thiriking with the result that a number of them, 
which in later times theorists included under the well-known 
nine systems of thought, had come into existence at least 
as early as the sixth century B.C. The chaos that had 
been introduced into the Upanishadic philosophy may thus 
be imagined until Badarayana, three centuries later, tried 

he passes beyond Death” ; “ He knows Brahman, he becomes 
Brahman” ; “ He who knows this shines, warms ” ; “ Let him 

meditate on mind as Brahman,” etc., etc. {Taitt. Upa., I. 1. • 
Sveta. Upa., III. 8 ; Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9 ; Ibid., III. 1. 3 ; 
Chch. Upa., III. 18. 1, etc.) 
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to restore order into it. Another three more centuries were 
required to systematise the resultant teachings in manuals 
which to-day remain the main repositories of their doctrines. 
The contrast between the Vedic times, which believed in an 
universe full of gods and mythical forms and the Sankhya, 
which postulates the absolute distinction between soul and 
matter and the twin systems of Vaiseshika and Nyaya 
which explain the origin of the world from atoms shows 
vividly the gulf that separated the earlier from the later 
thought. The spirit of free inquiry, however, was not by 
any means confined only to the schools of philosophers ; there 
is reason to believe that teachers like Buddha and Mahavira 
tried to extend it to the masses by the zeal they displayed in 
the propagation of their ideas. This was inevitable, especi- 
ally as views of life and religion are deepened and broad- 
ened by criticism, reflection and re-thinking. The zeal for 
critical investigation was, if the Sutras of Badarayana are 
evidence of anything, intense, and extended to metaphysical 
problems of every kind, including those concerning life 
hereafter. The coming of philosophy foreshadowed in 
the Vedic theogonies and cosmogonies was fully realized. 
In the systems of philosophy associated with the names of 
Mahavira and Buddha, the tendency to independent thinking 
receives its fullest development. The conscious effort is 
made to understand the meaning of the cosmos ; system after 
system is offered to clear up the riddle of the universe ; many 
are the metaphysicians — some mentioned by Badarayana 
himself — who tried to solve the mysteries* of being and 
becoming ; the chief objects of interest were what is man, 
what is his place in nature and what becomes of him. 
feacher after teacher tried to reach definite conclusions on 
these great questions which have eternally agitated this 
mundane world by conclusions reached in the metaphysical 
region. The age — sixth to third century B.C was un- 

doubtedly one of enlightenment. It developed individualism. 
Authority was at a discount. The critical habit of mind, 
indeed, tended, with the undoubted good it did, to end in 
intellectual sterility, if not, in practical subjectivism. One 
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man’s opinion was as good as that of another. Scepticism 
thus reigned supreme in the land. Discipline had lost its 
sway. But conservatism of the old type was not dead in 
the land. It found expression in writers like Jaimini, who 
opposed the new thought and tried to tighten the grip of 
the ancient order of things. The exponents of the new 
age were both intrepid and wise. They travelled and 
propagated their doctrines and attracted attention every- 
where. But as their earnestness showed signs of abate- 
ment, the desire to merely outshine in debate mastered 
them. This eventually led to their downfall. But for the 
time being the set-back that philosophy received was 
very real. The critical spirit, which philosophy itself 
had helped to develop, began to affect adversely all 
metaphysical thinking. Philosophical speculation thus 
came into temporary disrepute, the more so as no two 
thinkers seemed disposed to agree on the question 
of the essence of reality. But this could not and did 
not, in fact, continue for any length of time. It was 
soon discovered that while criticism was necessary for 
developing sound metaphysical conceptions, it had its 
limits. While the appeal to reason seemed justifiable 
in itself, it was realized it lost its value if it did not use it 
in a constructive spirit. The new disputants no doubt 
brought philosophy from the heavens above to the abodes 
of men below on the earth and turned the attention from 
external nature to man himself. But they little saw the uni- 
versal element m man. They made more of the differences 
in human judgments than of the agreements between them. 
They stressed more the accidental and the subjective 
elements in human knowledge than the objective, the princi- 
ples which command universal acceptance. However this 
may be, their very criticism of knowledge led to a more 
serious study of the problem of knowledge. This, in fact, 
forced philosophy to examine the thinking process itself and 
paved the way for a theory of knowledge. In a word, the 
new movement awakened thought and challenged philosophy 
and the life based on it and compelled them to justify 
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themselves to reason. It became imperative to go back to 
first principles to build on more secure foundations. What 
is knowledge? What is truth? What is right? What is the 
cosmos? And what is man’s place in it? These are the 
questions philosophers like Jaimini and Badarayana set 
themselves to answer.® Badarayana considered it his 
first duty to address himself to the challenge of the 
new movement, which, in undermining knowledge, threaten- 
ed almost the very basis of being, of ethics and of society. 
To him, philosophical reflection was the most necessary 
and "practical of duties to be performed, if scepticism 
was not to rule supreme in the land and nihilism to 
attain the upper hand in social conduct. He perceived 
more clearly than any of his contemporaries that the ethical 
fallacies and philosophical errors of the new movement 
arose from a gross misconception of the meaning of truth. 
To him, it was clear that the key to the problem of 
truth lay in knowledge. If the new movement denied 
the possibility of knowledge, it was up to him to demon- 
strate that in knowledge lay the secret it had missed. 
With this firm conviction and with even firmer faith in the 
power of human reason to meet the exigencies of the situ- 
ation, he started on his work. His aim appears to have been 
as much the construction of a system of philosophy as 
to fill men’s minds with the love of truth, of virtue and 
of the knowledge which could, in his opinion, enable them 
to think right, in order that they may live right. His aim 
was not less practical than speculative ; he was as much intent 
on the correct method of acquiring knowledge as in con- 
structing a theory of such a method. He was as much offer- 
ing a theory as practising a method, which, by living it 
himself, he bade others to adopt. A careful analysis of his 
first four Sutras, on which his whole teaching may be said 

® Jaimini’s first Sutra (I. 1. 1) is: Athato Dharmajignasa, while 
Badaraya^ia’s (I. 1. 1) is : Athato Brahmajignasa. Jignasa is literally 
the d“sire to know. While Jaimini starts with an enquiry into what 
'S duty, Badarayana begins with an enquiry into what is knowledge, 
the knowledge of Brahman, the highest knowledge. 
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to be based, shows this in more simple fashion than a 
written volume could. In the first, he stresses, as against 
the prevailing contradictory views and opinions, the need 
for a knowledge of the Brahman, the highest knowledge, 
which will open the key to the truth of being and becoming, 
of cosmos and man, and of here and hereafter. Then, in the 
second Sutra he answers the question what is Brahman ? 
i.e., he suggests it is that which gives us knowledge of 
creation, i.e.^ of the cosmos. In the third, he refers to the 
source of knowledge, and throws down the hint that Sastra 
(Scripture)^® forms the source. Lest you should run away with 
the idea that the very contradictions he condemns, cannot be 
the source of knowledge, he lays down in the fourth Sutra 
the proposition that true knowledge is to be sought in 
agreement, not in contradiction. Badarayana concedes, 
as it were, the fact that it is difficult to know the truth. 
But he suggests, that it can be. Every stray opinion, he says, 
is not truth. If it is natural to differ, to hold contradictory 
opinions and to put view against view— it is equally easy to 
sift these opposing thoughts and clear the ground. It is 
indeed our duty to clear up our ideas, to grasp the real 
meaning of the terms we employ, to define definitely our 
notions and to know precisely what we are trying to 
interpret or to formulate. We should have reason too, 
to support our views. We should try to prove our propo- 
sitions ; we should put our views to the test, verify them 
by the facts we can gather, weigh them scrupulously and 
impartially, afld finally educe the truth. Think before 
you theorize. The Sankhyas, Nayayikas, Vaiseshikas, 
Madhyamikas, Charvakas and the rest of them may each 


Sastra here means the eternal Veda^ not any written text. The 
source of knowledge is knowledge itself. As Sankara expressively 
puts it, “ the origin of a body of scripture possessing the quality of 
omniscience cannot be sought elsewhere but in omniscience itself.” 
See Sankara, Brahma-Sutra, I. 1. 3. That is knowledge which helps 
you to know Brahman ; if you know Brahman, you have the means to 
test Truth itself. The Truth cannot be known by perception alone ; 
the super-sensuous is beyond perception, deduction, inference, 1.1.3. 
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put forth their own views these may differ from one 
another ; may contradict each other ; some of these may even 
deny truth, or say they know it not, or suggest that one view 
is as good as another. This, opines Badarayana, is not 
right. If there is diversity of thought, it is our duty to see 
whether in the very conflict of opinions that is perceived 
there may not be agreement, some common ground on 
which all can stand, some principle to which every school 
of thought can subscribe or agree. To evolve such 
universalized propositions was the aim and object of 
Badarayana. That was the sole purpose of his method — 
the method of Samanvaya. If the Socratic method was 
“an ingenious method of cross-examination” to evolve 
certain generalizations of perfect validity, the Samanvaya 
method was the double-distillate of a critical method 
employed to arrive at the indisputable truth. It is 
the method of orderly development of ideas, of propositions, 
of Truth. So skilful is its handling by Badarayana that, 
if the early commentators are any guide, of what he 
meant and if the text of his Sutras is any evidence 
of his method, the opponents of Truth are soon 
seen to oppose each other, himself seeming to know no more 
of the proposition disputed than either or all of them, yet, all 
the while quietly driving them, as the shepherd does his 
lost sheep, into his own fold. Such is the force of the 
Samanvaya irony that we see Badarayana often acting as 
though he knew less than those whom he makes participants 
in his discussions. He raises most of the Questions when 
he knows precisely how they stand. No wonder that the 
disputants saw their notions and theories shaping themselves 
before their very eyes into propositions of invulnerable 
Truth. Badarayana had not learned the art of a Vydsa}'^ for 
nothing. If Badarayana had his chronicler, as Socrates 

These are among the very schools considered, according to 
the commentators, by Badarayana in I. 1. 1 to I. 1. 1-4. 

Literally an arranger. He was called Vyasa, ” the arranger ”, 
because he is supposed to have arranged the Vedas in their present 
form. 
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had his own in Xenophon to describe his nnethod, we 
would perhaps have had many a young Euthydemus confess- 
ing his ignorance before him. But it is, perhaps, not 
wholly a misfortune that he had none such, for the Surras 
would then have lost their value to us not a little. The 
very cast of these Sutras shows that before beginning an 
argument, he set down a proposition or propositions of which 
the truth had to be generally acknowledged. Thus, he not 
only laid a sure foundation for his reasoning but also was 
sure of assent to it from all sides. That is just what might 
be expected from the expounder of the samanvaya method, a 
method that made it possible to form one’s reasoning on 
points acknowledged by all who could reason rationally. 
Tattu samanvayat: That (the Truth) can be reached only by 
the method of reasoning. 

To Badarayana, then, knowledge is possible. Truth, 
according to him, can be attained ; only we must follow 
the right method. We must define our terms correctly ; 
we must go back to first principles ; we must adhere to 
orderly treatment ; and we must see to it that agreement 
is sought out as between opposing views. Knowledge 
has to do with the universal and the typical, not with 
the particular and the accidental. The new Schools 
failed to realize this fundamental issue, and went wrong. 
Badarayana set them right and pointed the way to the 
realization of Truth. In doing this, he did the greatest 
service to philosophy and to humanity as well. The leaders 
of the new Inovement failed to note that T ruth is many- 
sided ; that it will not do for a man to say that what he feels 
is right is right even for himself, or what he perceives is 
truth is truth even for himself. They failed to grasp the 
essential fact that there is such a thing as universal good ; 
a thing that all rational creatures recognize and accept when 
they come to think the problem out in all its bearings. 
Badarayana suggests that there is such a thing as the 
good and the truth, the good or the truth for which all else 
is good or true, the highest good, the highest truth. 
Knowledge, he says, is the highest good — knowledge of the 
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Brahman- That is the knowledge you should seek for, 
inquire or pursue — the highest knowledge. And the high- 
est knowledge is not only true happiness here but also in 
the hereafter. Hence he starts his work with the famous 
declaration — Athato Brahmajigmsa : Then therefore the 
ettquiry into Brahman^ i.e., an enquiry that will enable you 
to know the Truth you are desirous of. If you know 
Brahman, you know the Truth. 

Badarayana not only laid down the correct method of 
acquiring knowledge, but he also evolved a theory of such 
a method. He not only offered a theory but also practised 
it. He was, in a word, a Socrates and a Plato rolled into 
one. He taught by his example both the theory and the 
practice of it. He coupled his theory of knowledge with 
the ultimate nature of being, and correlated their study by 
making them interdependent. Knowledge is of little use if it 
has no reference to reality ; and reality is meaningless if it 
is not based on knowledge. Being has no meaning if it is 
not related to Becoming ; and Becoming is impossible 
without Being. Badarayana interweaves the ideas of Being 
and Becoming, the one into the texture of the other ; he 
interlocks the two concepts in a manner that makes his 
successors wrestle with his text in a hundred ways to distill 
out his intended meaning. In the later stages, perhaps, 
some of these exaggerated the dialectical phase of his 
teaching and revelled in many kinds of subtleties. That 
was due to the training they had had in other fields of 
study. There is hardly any doubt that BaSarayana him- 
self never intended it, for we have clear indications in the 
methodology elaborated by him that he was against such hair- 
splitting. The doctrine of samanvaya limits such a 
tendency. 


Good examples illustrative of this limitation are to be seen in, 
for instance, Ramanuja’s commentary on IV. 3. ; IV. 4. 4 ; IV. 4. 12. 
These may be taken as fair but random examples of the method of 
Samanvaya enunciated by Badarayana. Of course, examples of this 
kind abound in the comments of the other equally great com- 
mentators. 
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This apart, BSdarayaJja stands out as the chief recon- 
structor of the philosophic thought of his age. He gave 
out the correct method of acquiring knowledge ; he outlined 
a theory of knowledge, and he elaborated a theory of the 
cosmos. He employed the art of samanvaya to evolve the 
truth. But for the help he received from it, he would hardly 
have been able to produce the wonderful synthesis he has 
presented us with. From first to last, it is conceived in a 
manner which shows not merely mastery in the art of reason- 
ing but also discloses the theory of the method he employed 
to reach the Truth. The logical operations which enable 
him to do this are laid bare before us. Indeed, he lets 
us into the secret of his logic. There is no mistaking the 
development of his thought, his reasoning and his objective. 
The great point about him is he shows not merely how to 
reason but also how he himself arrives at the conclusions he 
does. He shows by the method he adopts that the problem 
of knowledge cannot be solved without understanding the 
system of harmony and order that marks the cosmos. He 

leads you on step by step — Sutra by Siitra, if you like 

and demonstrates that to know reality is to know Brahman.^^ 
But “ knowing ” other things is not the same as “ know- 
ing ” Brahman. You may “ know ” the empirical sciences 
but yet not “ know ” Brahman.*® What is an aid as regards 
knowledge in the world of sense may prove a snare in 
regard to knowledge of Brahman. Knowledge of empirical 
reality may, indeed, become an actual hindrance to the 
knowledge of Brahman. Sense-perception would not lead 
you to Brahman. The world of forms, names and works 
veils the Brahman.*® Amritam satyena channam, the im- 
mortal (Brahman) is veiled by the (empirical) reality — the 
word satyam here signifies' the reality of experience.** 

** " The Atman is truth, he should be seen, heard, comprehended, 
reflected upon” Brihad, Upa., II. 2. 45 ; " The Self that we should 
search for and endeavour to know.” Chch. Upa., VII. 7. 1. 

*® Chch. upa., VII. 1. 2. 

*® Brihad. Upa., I. 6. 3. 

** Brihad. Upa., I. 6. 3. Parmenides and Plato affirmed that the 
knowledge of the world of sense was mere deception. 
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Brahman is the satyasya satyan^^ — the reality of reality. 
Interpreted with reference to the context, this means that 
the vital spirits (together with the worlds, Gods, and living 
creatures, as may be inferred from what precedes) are the 
reality, and Brahman is their reality.^® He is the actual 
reality of the so-called reality. Only of Him is there know- 
ledge, all else is not knowledge. It is only of Him, that 
a real knowledge is possible."® All other knowledge — 
including the four VMas and the empirical sciences — 
is “ mere name ” {udma eva). Narada, who was well versed 
in such knowledge, finds himself in darkness, from which 
he is delivered first by the knowledge of Brahman."* 
True knowledge thus is only of Brahman, knowledge 
that rests upon experience being mere ignorance. 
Ignorance is the fleeting, knowledge is the eternal : 
ksharam tu avidya hi amritam tu vidyar' Here knowledge 
is the “ eternal ” in the sense that it is an object of know- 
ledge. The goal of ignorance is pleasure {preyas), the goal 
of knowledge is salvation {sreyas). Those in pursuit of the 
former say “this is the world ” {ayam Idko), and deluded by 
the troop of pleasures aimlessly tramp hither and thither like 
blind men led by comrades blind as they themselves, while 
the latter direct their attention to gain knowledge, with 
their gaze on another world. 

If you desire, then, to know reality, you should know 
Brahman ; if you know Brahman, you know the essence 
of reality. To know the oneness, the completeness, the 
comprehensiveness of Brahman is the all-important task — 
that is, the task that Badarayana sets himself to in the very 
first Sutra. What follows is a development of the idea that 
j,he Brahman can be known only when the world-order is 
realized and the method of knowing it is clearly grasped. 


Brihad. Upa,, II. I. 20. 

** Chck. Upa.. II. 4. 7-9. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 3. 

” Chch. upa., VII. 26. 2. 

Sveta, Upa., V. I. Compare with Plato who held the view that 
only the e ternal is an object of knowledge. 
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No wonder that Badarayana before he has finished with the 
fourth Sutra, has developed in characteristic fashion a 
universal system that is fully illustrative of his method. 
The harmony and order that governs the cosmos should 
guide your understanding of it. That is knowledge that 
helps you to do this and that is reality that you reach by 
its aid. 

Badarayana stressed, as no body did in his time, 
the importance of the problem ’of knowledge for a 
correct understanding of the philosophy of Brahman. His 
dialectics is the natural result of his love of truth. The 
form in which he has cast the third Sutra (I. 1. 1) Sdstra- 
ydnitvdt shows he rejects the position that perception 
can lead to knowledge.*^ No known kind of perception 
can lead to the Brahman ; neither can inference help us 
in the matter ; nor even can the generic way of induction 
afford any assistance. Propositions based on perception 
or inference would thus prove fallacious. Hence the 
dictum in the Sutra that the Brahman is not cognizable 
by any other means of proof but solely by a reference to the 
Sdstra, which, as has been remarked, stands here not for 
any written text but for what is the eternal truth in its widest 
sense interpreted with the aid of the doctrine of Samanvaya.^* 
This leads on to the fourth Sutra which lays down the doc- 
trine itself. If perception does not help us to reality, then 
true knowledge cannot be reached through its aid. What 
rests on mere feeling, on mere self-persuasion or perception 
is thus no knowledge. T rue knowledge, then, can be reached 
only on reasoning, reasoning that can help to make certainty 
doubly sure. Such reasoning is attained to by the 
method of Samanvaya on which is based the art of Brahma- 
Tarka, the logic that helps knowledge to authenticate 


^®See Ramanuja’s Sri-Bhashya, I. 1. 3. 

Chch. Upit., VIII. 1. 5 and VIII. 7. 1-3 ; “He (the Self) desires 
the truth and wills the truth.” Compare with Purvammdmsa 
III. 4. 12 and III. 5. 21. Ramanuja commenting on I. 1. 3 makes 
the Mimamsaka objector say that the “Sastra has a meaning only 
in so far as it relates to what has not been already arrived at”. 
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itself; helps to make it know it is knowledge.^ It 
is only love of truth that can lead you to this : you should 
desire the truth and you should will the truth. The 
contemplation of the Truth will lead you to the realization 
of Truth.^® But the process is the process of reasoning 
having an all-round regard to every thing relevant. 
Thus the love of truth is the rockbottom foundation 
of the doctrine of Samanvaya. It is the love of truth 
that impels us to jigmsa ; this to dialetics ; and dialetics 
to the rejection of perception as a source of knowledge ; 
this leads us from the particular to the general. The 
method of Samanvaya, then, is made up of two parts : first, 
putting together of particulars in one idea ; and second, in 
making the idea yield the generalization. Correct reasoning 
is possible only on this basis. With such reasoning we pass 
from concept to concept, particularising or generalising,*^ 
analysing or synthesizing as we proceed. But such reason- 
ing would be of no avail if it did not aim at true knowledge. 
And true knowledge should have reference to the highest 
aim of man — the knowledge of the Brahman, knowledge 
which assures felicity, happiness and final absolution. 
That is the end of true knowledge ; that has connection with 
the highest aim of man, that is, the highest objective aimed 
at by him. Knowledge that has no reference to it is not 
knowledge. Man is thus the measure of all things, of all 
truth ; because there lie hidden in the innermost recesses 
of his soul certain universal principles, concepts or ideas. 

He (the Self) desires the truth and wills the truth. Chch, 
ma., VIII. I. 1. 6. 

C/. “ Verily, my dear one, the self has to be seen. . . .has to 
be steadily maditated upon.'’ Brihad, Upa., II. 4. 5., “ He 
(the Self) has sought after, He has to be specially desired and 
known". Chch, Upci.^ VIII. 7. 1, etc. 

Ramanuja has made the acute observation in concluding his 
commentary on I. 1. 4. that if reasoning — based on Upanishadic 
texts — does not lead to reality, “then," he says, “although they give 
rise to the (conceptual) knowledge of the Brahman, there would be 
(to those passages) no finality in utility." 
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which form, as it were, the starting-point of all his know- 
ledge. Such principles or concepts, thus, do not have 
their origin in sense-experience. Particular circumstances 
may be the means of bringing to consciousness such a princi- 
ple or notion, which ai initio has existed in the soul.^® When 
the principle or notion has been thus developed, other 
principles or notions may be deduced from it, and thus 
we would be enabled to end in reaching certain knowledge. 
Plato puts forth a similar theory of knowledge but he does 
not show why the individual soul should implicitly carry 
with it the principle or notion or how any circumstance can 
help bring it to its consciousness. Badarayana offers the 
explanation that because the individual soul is the Brahman 
itself.-® Until we reach modern times — the period marked 
by Spinoza’s advent — we do not hear of an explanation in 
Western philosophy which approximates that of Badarayana. 

If Badarayana postulates a metaphysical doctrine the 

doctrine of the Brahman — for proof of the validity of 
knowledge, Plato does the same by appealing ro his world- 
view. Plato’s world-view is based on his doctrine of ideas, 
ideas or forms being not mere thoughts in the minds of 
men or even in the mind of God, for even divine thought is 
dependent on them. He conceives them as existing in and 
for themselves. They are substantial forms, existing 

This would seem to follow from the doctrine of the Brahman. 
See II. 1. 15 ; for, according to it, it is Brahman itself which con- 
stitutes the individual soul ; Brahman alone takes upon itself the 
condition of the individual soul in all living bodies. Cf. “ Having 
entered into them with living Self ” {Chch. Upa., VI. 3) ; “ The one 
God hidden within all beings ” i^Svet. Upa„ VI. 11); “ The one God 
entered in many places” ; ‘‘That Self hidden in all beings does not 
shine forth” (Kath. Upa., I. 3. 12); ‘‘ There is no other seer but 
he (Brihad, Upa,, III. 3. 23), etc. The many individual souls 
are the reflection of the one Brahman. They are liable to 
“ impurity because “ of their limiting adjuncts.” 

See II. 3. 42, Amsdndnd vyapadUdt, etc. The commentary of 
Anandatirtha will be found interesting in this connection from the 
purely dualistic point of view. See his commentary on the whole 
of the Adhikarana entitled Amsadhikararta, 
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prior to things and apart from them, independent of them 
and uninfluenced by the changes to which they are subject. 
The forms too are numberless, though they constitute a 
well-ordered world. The idea of the good is the supreme ; 
it is the source of all the rest. Unity therefore includes 
plurality ; in the intelligible or ideal world, as Parmenides 
said, there is no unity without plurality and no plurality 
without unity. Plato’s universe is thus a logical system 
of ideas, forming an organic spiritual unity, governed by a 
universal purpose, the idea of the good. It is accordingly 
a natural moral whole. Its meaning cannot be grasped by 
the senses, which perceives only its imperfect and fleeting 
reflections and never rise to a vision of the perfect and 
abiding whole. How is the ideal world related to the real ? 
What is meant by the statement that the particular objects 
in nature are copies of ideas? How can the pure and perfect, 
changeless principle be responsible for the incomplete and 
ever changing world of sense? To answer this, Plato 
develops a philosophy of nature which is redolent of 
pluralism. According to him, there is another principle, 
which is everything that idea is not, and to which sensuous 
existence owes its imperfections. This principle — designated 
by Aristotle as Platonic " matter ” — forms the basis of the 
phenomenal world. It is, as such, the raw material upon 
which the forms are somehow impressed. It is perishable, 
unreal and imperfect — non-being ; whatever reality, form, 
or beauty the perceived world has, it owes to ideas. Plato 
thus needs such principle besides the idea to account for our 
world of sense, or nature, which is not a mere illusion of the 
senses, but an order of a lower rank than the changeless ideal 
realm. This substratum, untouched by the ideal principle, 
is conceived of as devoid of all qualities — formless, undefin- 
able, unperceptible. It is non-being, not in the sense of 
being non-existent but in the sense of having a lower order 
of existence. The sensible world partakes of a measure of 
reality or being, in so far as it takes on form. Ideas, thus, 
are somehow responsible, according to Plato, for all the 
reality things possess. They owe their being to the 
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presence of ideas, to the participation of the latter in them. 
At the same time, the substratum — non-being — is responsible 
for the diversity and imperfection of the many different 
objects bearing the same name. Non-being is, as Zeller 
remarks, a second kind of causality, the causality of a blind, 
irrational necessity. There are thus two principles, mind 
and matter, of which mind is the true reality, the thing of 
most worth, that to which everything owes its form and 
essence, the principle of law and order in the universe. 
While the other element, matter, is secondary, a dull irrational 
recalcitrant force, the unwilling slave of mind, which some- 
how, but imperfectly, takes on the impress of mind. Form 
is the active cause, matter is the co-operative cause. 
Since the world of ideas is identical with the good, the 
non-ideal must be evil. If we had to label this part of the 
Platonic system, we should call it, with Thilly, dualism.^^ 
Plato makes no attempt to bridge the gulf that exists 
between mind and matter. Badarayana, though he also 
falls back on metaphysics for his explanation, connects the 
two by his doctrine of Brahman, and makes his philosophy of 
nature — unlike Plato — a consistent, scientific, logical whole. 
Unlike Plato, too, Badarayana does not trench on the 
mythical ground for explaining the origin of nature. 
Aristotle’s reconstruction of Plato’s theory was, indeed, 
intended to remove the inconsistencies inherent in it and to 
make it scientific and logical.®^ But Plato, it must be confes- 
sed, at various points, approximates to Upanishadic views. 
Thus, his theory, that all knowledge is reminiscence, 
by which he teaches that the soul somehow possesses 
ideas prior to its contact with the world of experience, that 
it has viewed such ideas before but has forgotten them, 
that the imperfect copies of ideas in the world of sense 
bring back its past, reminding it, as it were, of what it has 
been before, comes as near as may be to the doctrine 
of purvapragiia, which is imbedded in the doctrine of 

Frank Thilly, History of Philosophy, 66. Thilly’s account is 
both lucid and critical. 

Thilly, loc. cit., 76-76. 
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transmigration.®* Similarly Plato’s explanation of how the 
pure rational soul happens to unite with a body, is, apart 
from the mythical parts of it, based to some extent on the 
doctrine of transmigration, derived through Pythagorean 
sources. But here too, his theory of knowledge is over- 
burdened by his mythical ideas and it is found unequal to the 
demands made on it. 

To Badarayana, then, sense-perception is no source 
of knowledge. The truth is beyond it. And to reach it, 
he stresses the art of Samanvaya reasoning. Within its 
framework, he combines and transforms the teachings of the 
philosophers who thought before him and during his own 
times. With the Sankhyas he agrees that being is plural ; 
with Patanjali, that mind is the means of salvation ; with 
Jaimini, that knowledge is uncreated and eternal ; with the 
Vedantists that being is one and indivisible and like a 
mirage unperceivable ; with the Nayayikas, that perception, 
inference and deduction are means of knowledge, though 
not exclusively so; with the Vaiseshikas, that a strict classi- 
fication of ideas is necessary for knowledge ; with the Char- 
vakas, that matter is real ; with the Bauddhas, that the 
universe of (appearances) is momentarily fluxional ; with the 
Jainas, that continued existence cannot be disputed ; with 
nearly all rational thinkers, that the world is governed 
by harmony and order. Whether he owed anything to his 
predcessors or not,®® there can be no question that his system 
represents the high water-mark of Upanishadic interpretation 
of his time and a crown of glory to his reasoning powers. 

Whatever the case with the classical tradition of 
Christian philosophy, which passes among Roman Catholic 

** Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 2-6 ; III. 2. 13. The chief text of the 
doctrine of transmigratian is Chch. Upa., V. 3-10, which may be 
compared with Brihad. Upa., VI. 2. 

Deussen thinks he did. He says : “It was undoubtedly on the 
foundation of older and earlier works that Badarayana formally 
undertook an epitome of Upanishad doctrine in the Brahmasutras ; 
the foundation of the later Vedanta.” See Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, 27. 
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scholars as philosophia perennis, the perennial philosophy 
which Dean Inge, in his latest lectures,^* speaks of as not 
merely the only possible Christian philosophy but is the 
only system which will be found ultimately satisfying, 
philosophical writers in India have given the widest 
vent to their views and critiques of existing or extinct 
systems of thought in a manner which, if it is 
not putting it too high, has wrung admiration from 
Western scholars. Commentators on synthetic philosophy 
of the kind evolved by Badarayana have filled a 
useful role and have helped to advance, not retard, the 
progress of philosophy in India. But for the tradition 
created by them, we would have lost not only a Sankara, 
a Ramanuja and an Anandatirtha but a whole host of others 
who have modelled themselves on them and their predeces- 
sors. The best part of their thinking— hard and fruitful 
thinking too it is — is in their commentaries and if they 
endeavoured to separate and stress the elements combined by 
synthetists like Badarayana to build up their particular 
theories, why independence of thought in the realm of philo- 
sophy should be killed, or why dogma and religious creed 
should clog the wheels of their thought, or why indeed there 
should result the “ universal inertia” so impressively urged 
on us, it is impossible to perceive. It would be just as 
correct to say that St. Thomas Aquinas, perhaps the greatest 
theologian the Western Church has known, because he wrote 
a commentary on Proclus’ De Causis, despite the fact he 
was quite unaware of what he had done, impeded the march of 
scholastic philosophy, though his voluminous writings 
constitute, with those of his rival Duns Scotus, the high 
watermark of scholastic philosophy and the watershed of its 
divergence into the philosophico-speculative thought on the 
one hand and the ethico-practical (or realism) of modern 
times on the other. 

The truth of the matter is that until recently men 
in the West had not recogjnized that knowledge is “ a 

W. R. Inge, God and the Astronomers, containing the 
Warburton Lectures, 1931-1933, (1933), Preface vii. 
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world whose margin fades for ever and for ever as we 
move They had believed that truth was something 
definite, which might be grasped by the aid of a clear head, 
diligence and a sound method. Hence the tone of confi- 
dence that breathes through their inquiries ; and hence too 
the completeness they aimed at. This tone of confidence 
and this aim at completeness have both died out, the first 
because it has been perceived that there is no ground for 
it and the second because completeness is unattainable. 
“ The time has passed,” as Pollock himself observes, '* when 
systems of philosophy could be regarded as final and absolute 

Science has for good and all abandoned the dream of 

finality. The discoverer well knows that his discovery 
while it brings new certainty and new power over things, will 
also throw open a new series of questions.”^® But the 
work done by the pioneers and later inquirers — the products 
of their thought — have proved valuable in many ways 
undreamt of by them, their first fashioners, and long after 
their original use had become obsolete. Though their 
systems may have proved inadequate or defective as a 
whole, they have helped to enrich the world of ideas in a 
manner and to an extent which cannot be over-estimated. 
If no system is to be entirely true, it ought to be equally clear 
that no system can be entirely original. Each must in 
great measure be the re-combination of elements supplied 
by its predecessors. To this rule, the Indian commentators 
are no exception. Many of their leading ideas may — as they 
themselves frankly acknowledge — be traced to earlier thinkers 
and in the last resort to those great sages who contributed to 
the making up of the Upanishads and the VMas. Still, we 
need not deny originality to the later thinkers any more 
than we can to the earlier. The writers of glosses and 
commentaries have had a useful role to fill. As Professor 
Alexander has pointed out, in his lecture on Spinoza 
and Time, a commentary must be and is historically true 
and as such marks the exact extent of the teacher whose work 
is expounded by the commentator. A gloss is widely different ; 

Sir Frederick Pollock, loc. cit„ 76-77. 
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if it deals with the subject-matter of a work in an unhistori- 
cal manner, it seeks to recognize the real greatness and 
spirit of a writer and endeavours to appreciate it by 
asking “ not what he said himself but what he may lead 
us to say In the philosophical field, this is the very 
method that fructifies thought and helps to advance 
originality. The text may be there, but the glossator is 
not more concerned with it than with his gloss. A great 
man need not be followed slavishly and may be more 
honoured by divergence than by obedience. That is the 
line of advance that has marked the work of Indian 
glossators on Badarayana’s text and the various commentators 
who have tried to elucidate him for centuries. To say 
that thought has not advanced during the period covered 
by them or that philosophical teaching has proved to be 
sterile is to deny patent facts and to own ignorance of the 
many works that have come down to us which tangibly 
demonstrate how philosophical thought has kept pace with 
the march of time in this country. 

Of the commentator Sripatipanditacharya, whose 
work we are dealing with here, the reader will find all that 
can be gathered about his life and work in the Introduction 
that follows. He lived, from the data so far available, 
about 1400 A.D., and his view-point is summed up in the 
term Dvaitadvaita, unity in duality. This conception of 
Reality goes back to a period long anterior to the composition 
of the Brahmq-Sutras, as it is imbedded in them. A long 
line of commentators have either adopted it or criticised it. 
Sankara criticizes one such theory attributed to Bhartri- 
prapancha, said to have been a commentator on the Brahma- 
Sutras and the Upanishads, who is not mentioned by name 
but alluded to in his commentary on the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad (V. 1. 1). Bhaskara and Yadavaprakasa are 
others of the same persuasion criticized by Ramanuja in his 
commentary on the Brahma-Sutras (II. 1. 15). These 
and others are dealt with in detail in the Introduction. 

The two leading exponents of the Purva-Mlmamsa, 
Prabhakara and Kumarila, took opposite views in this 
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connection. Kumarila, in discussing causation, urges the 
reality of non-existence, thus postulating the co-existence 
of existence and non-existence. Everything, to him, has 
two aspects : its own existence as regards its self ; and its 
non-existence as regards anything else. Both are real ; 
otherwise, it would be impossible to differentiate things. 
Prabhakara denies reality to non-existence. According to 
Kumarila, in the one case, there is actual and in the other, 
mental perception.*® Similarly, rejecting both the Suuya- 
vada and the Nyaya views as to the difference of the whole 
from its parts, Kumarila takes the middle view that a whole 
may be, in one sense, different from its constituent parts.*'' 
The whole being indivisible, the idea of its relation to its 
constituent parts in whole or in part is a question which can 
arise only in respect of the constituent parts, and would be 
meaningless as applied to the whole. This theory has been 
sometimes described as Bhedabheda and sometimes, again, 
as Samuchchayavdda,^^ differentiating it from Vivartavdda 


Sldkavdrtika, 473-492. 

*' Slokavdrlika, 632-634; also A. B. Keith, The Karma Mimdmsa, 
Chap. Ill, 44-60. 

The idea underlying the term Holism of General Smuts would 
seem to be correctly conveyed by the Sanskrit term Samuchchayavdda, 
the doctrine of the whole, from Samuchchaya — collection, assemblage, 
aggregation, mass, etc. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the word whole was formerly hole, /tool, the w being 
erroneously attached to the word. It has been deri,ved from Anglo- 
Saxon, hdl, whole, sound, safe and Gothic hails, healthy, sound, 
whole. The term Samuchchayavdda, which may be literally trans- 
lated the ioctrine of the whole, is evidently derived from the figure 
of speech of the same name, Samuchchaya, which is defined by the 
Kdvyaprakdla as joining together of two or more things independent 
of each other, but connected in idea with reference to some common 
action. (See Kdvyaprakdia, 10, kdrikas 115-116.) In the Upani- 
shads, holism may be said to be well summed up in the Brihaddratiyaka 
text Om Funstamadab purtyamidam piinydt punyamudachyate puriyasya 
pitnyamdddya purfyamevdvasishyate which may be thus translated : 
Om, That {Brahman) is Whole, and this {Universe) is Whole. The 
Whole proceeds from the Whole. {Then) taking the Whole of the 
Whole, it remains as the Whole {Brahman) alone. It may be 
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and Pari^mava^a, The Vivartavada postulates the 
doctrine that the visible world is illusory and that 
Brahman alone is the real entity, the unreal or illusory 
appearance being caused by avidya or human error. As 
a serpent (sarpa) is a vivarta of a rope (rajju), so is 
the world a vivarta of the real entity Brahman, the 
illusion being removed by true knowledge (vidya). The 
Parimmavdda postulates the transformation of the Brahman 
into the names and forms of the phenomenal world. The 
Samuchchyavdda endeavours to combine the Bheda and 
Abhlda views on the analogy of the serpent and its 
coils and the sun and its radiance. The doctrine of 
Dvaitddvaiia as propounded by Sripatipanditacharya will 
be found to possess this fundamental merit that it tries to 
combine harmoniously the opposing views of Dvaita and 
Advaita. How this combination is reached will be better 

added that there are as many theories of holism as there are schools 
of philosophy in India, for each school has its own special theory 
of holism. See Brihad, Upa,, V. 1. 1, which reiterates what is enun- 
ciated in I. 4. 10. With this text may be usefully compared Kath, 
Upa,, IV. 10. See also the commentaries of Sankara on Brihad. Upa,^ 
V. 1. 1 and the commentaries of Anandatirtha as well on the same 
text. By “ holism ’^General Smuts means a tendency to the for- 
mation of systematic wholes, each of which is more than the bare 
sum of its component parts. A whole is not a mere aggregate of 
parts but has a certain structure in virtue of which it has greater 
potentialities than a mere aggregate of similar parts could have. 
Smuts suggests that this tendency to whole-making is traceable in 
all types of reality, and is the ground of what has been called creative 
or emergent evolution, which is inconsistent with bare mechanism. 
He also contends that modern science supports “ holism Matter 
conceived as a system of electric charges, organisms consisting of 
multitudinous cells. Mind and Personality are examples of the 
“ holistic structure of matter propounded by him. The summum 
bonum of holistic philosophy is free and harmonious self-realization. 
The holistic nisus of the universe is regarded as a guarantee that the 
ideals of Well-being, of Truth, Beauty and Goodness are firmly rooted 
in the nature of things, and are likely to be realised eventually. (See 
Holism atid Evolution ; for a succinct summary of the theory see 
A. Wolfes chapter on Rtcait and Contemporary Philosophy in An Out- 
line of Modern Knowledge^ 688-589.) 
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appreciated from a study of the text of the commentary 
itself in the original, though the main points of the argu- 
ment will be found set out in the Introduction. Sripati- 
panditacharya’s chief merit consists in thinking a thought 
through to the uttermost end. He presents his theory to 
the final conclusion, with a conviction in its potency that is 
as impressive as it is suggestive. He was the systeinatiser 
of a very ancient world-concept, a concept that has had 
very wide vogue, both in the East and in the West. A 
brief reference to Western exponents of the Bhedabheda 
theory — or a theory akin to it or containing many of its 
cardinal elements — will be found in the Introduction. The 
reader will, perhaps, realize even from this altogether in- 
adequate treatment of a large subject, how the theory has 
had attracted to itself some of the ablest philosophical 
thinkers the world has so far known. Among these, in the 
West alone, are — to name only a few — Spinoza, Fichte, 
Hegel, Schelling, Lotze, T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, 
Bosanquet, Croce, Royce, James Ward, Sorley, Taylor, 
Lossky, Husserl, Bergson, James, Alexander, L. T. Hob- 
house, Whitehead, etc. The bare mention of these names 
ought to suffice to indicate the importance of the theory 
which our commentator deals with. 

A word of explanation may, perhaps, be added in 
regard to the mode of presentation adopted in the Introduc- 
tion. It is primarily an exposition. But it also attempts 
to be critical. Exposition in a sense involves interpretation, 
and interpretation merges imperceptibly sometimes into 
comparison and at others into criticism from the opposite 
points of view. Early training has induced a personal 
preference to what is called the historical method, that is, 
treating things historically. This is no mere academic 
penchant but a necessity when one has to deal with a writer 
of the type and character of Sripatipanditacharya. Learned 
and profound, he is ever ready to throw a challenge to his 
adversaries. Not only that ; his frequent references to 
previous writers, his astounding knowledge of the epics and 
Furanas and his consummate skill in getting over what seem 
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moot points render necessary a mode of treatment that 
would help to elucidate rather than cloud the points at issue. 
It has been impossible to fix his date without a variety of 
historical research which has necessitated a certain devia- 
tion from the subject-matter of his great work. It will be 
found, however, that the historical part is strictly limited to 
the collation of the requisite data for elucidating the 
position of Sripatipanditacharya among the great commen- 
tators on the VMdnta-Suiras. The views of the leading 
commentators, besides Sankara, Ramanuja and Ananda- 
tirtha, have also been set down as gleaned from their own 
works entirely in the view that they may prove helpful from 
a comparative standpoint. The theories of Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Anandatirtha which are frequently adverted 
to by Sripatipanditacharya are summarised as propounded 
by Sripatipanditacharya himself and not by themselves. A 
statement of their doctrines according to themselves is 
not attempted here except to a limited extent, for that would 
carry the purpose of this work beyond its legitimate sphere. 
Readers will, it is hoped, bear this fact in mind in judging 
the position assumed in the Introduction. 

What is the attitude of Sripatipanditacharya to his 
predecessors ? This question is discussed at more than one 
point in the Introduction, and it is needless to say more 
than to observe that while he steers clear of both Sankara 
and Anandatirtha, while he is highly critical of Ramanuja 
and while he writes approvingly within limits of Srikantha, 
he is tenacious to a degree of his own position. He adopts 
a middle course, avoiding extreme positions and is accord- 
ingly able to outline a philosophy which, in its essence, is 
universal. 

In discussing the viewpoint of Sripatipanditacharya, 
occasion has been taken to go into the relationship of the 
so-called Eastern and Western systems of philosophy. 
The subject is too vast to be dealt with at any length in a 
special work of this nature, but it was felt necessary that 
the tendencies of modern criticism in this regard should be 
made known. How far Neo-Platonic thought influenced 
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the making up of Western philosophy in general and how 
far it helped to mould Christian philosophy in particular 
during the earlier centuries of the Christian era are ques- 
tions of vast import to students of Indian philosophy as 
they indicate, at any rate to some small extent, the influ- 
ence that Upanishadic thought has exerted on both 
philosophy and religion in the West during the ages they 
were in the making. The space devoted to the discussion 
of these topics, including the sources of the system of 
Spinoza, perhaps the greatest name in Western philoso- 
phical thought, will, it is hoped, be not deemed altogether 
wasted, especially as they tread a ground not hitherto 
familiar at least to Indian scholars. Philosophical truths, 
whether propounded in the East or in the West, know no 
bounds and the fact that the East has influenced the West 
more than the West has the East in this connection, does 
not mean that the East has little to learn from the West in 
the domain of philosophy. If modern trends of thought 
indicate anything, they show that the East and the West 
have yet to learn a great deal from each o^'her in this as in 
other fields of study. 

I have been unsuccessful in obtaining a copy of the Vritti 
on the Bhdshya referred to in the Introduction (see page 3). 
I much regret this and can only express the hope that Mr. 
Kundakuri Balasurya Prasadarow Garu will himself make 
it available to the public at no distant date. 

The work is published in two volumes,, the first being 
devoted to the Introduction and the second to the Text, 
with the Appendices. 

In translating passages, clearness has been preferred 
to elegance. Philosophical terms have been rendered on 
an uniform basis, all attempts at subtlety being avoided. 
Well-known philosophical terms have, however, been 
retained. The use of Sanskrit terms and phrases which 
have acquired a definite significance, has more than mere 
utility to commend it. While it is difflcult to find exact 
English equivalents for them, their frequent use is likely in 
the long run to popularize Indian thought in the West. 
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Footnotes have been given chiefly with a view to elucidate 
the text or the Sruti passage quoted. 

The editing of this work has had to be carried out 
under difficulties, chief among which must be stated to be 
the want, in Bangalore, of an up-to-date and well-equipped 
library for the use of scholars interested in Oriental litera- 
ture. It is undoubted that scholars will find much to criticise 
in it. It is, however, earnestly hoped that they will view 
with some indulgence its shortcomings, whatever they may 
be, especially because neither time nor trouble has been 
stinted in its production. The main object aimed at has been 
to give an adequate exposition in understandable English 
of Sripati’s viev^ so that those who desire may be 
enabled not only to appreciate it at its full value, but also 
to judge, in the fulness of time, the validity of any parti- 
cular interpretation to which they may be personally inclined. 
As Dr. Thibaut has suggested, this question — the question 
as to what the Sutras really teach — is a critical, and not a 
philosophical one. And if it is to be solved at all, it can only 
be, as he adds, when the entire body of the Sutras has 
been submitted to a detailed investigation “ with the help 
to be derived from the study of all the existing commen- 
taries”. The present attempt is to facilitate the realization 
of this much-to-be-desired objective. Apart from those 
who are either commentators on commentators or mere 
glossators, there are at least ten well-known leading com- 
mentators, whose commentaries deserve to be made 
available to scholars for solving the problem of the true 
meaning of the Sutras which stand coupled with the illustri- 
ous^name of Badarayana. It is to be hoped that this attempt 
will be made and that scholars with adequate equipment 
will be forthcoming to undertake it, while a discerning 
public will find the means to support such a very laudable 
venture. 

In conclusion, I must record my thanks to Pandit 
S. Venkata Rao, who has proved himself highly useful 
in getting up the text of the work and in passing it through 
the Press. He has also helped in the checking of references 
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and in a variety of other ways which it would be difficult 
to pass over lightly. 

I feel I must also express my deep sense of gratitude 
to Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty, Kt., C.I.E., the President of 
the Mysore Lingayet Education Fund Association, for the 
warm and continued personal interest he has evinced 
in connection with the publication of this work. To him is 
justly due the credit of its publication in its present form 
to a wider world. To him accordingly are due the thanks 
of the reader for any enlightenment he may derive from it. 

Bangalore, ) C. Hayavadana Rao. 

SOth June 1935.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In a paper submitted to the Indian Oriental Congress, 
held at Allahabad in November 1926 , I gave a short but 
comprehensive account of this little known but from 
several points of view important commentary on the 
Brahmasutras of Badarayana by Sripati Panditacharya, a 
Virasaiva teacher of note. What was stated in it was the 
result of a cursory examination of the work and is, it is 
needless to add, entirely superseded by what is mentioned 
in this Introduction after a closer study of it. 

A brief statement of the circumstances under which a 
critical edition of this work is being issued now, may not, 
in the first instance, prove uninteresting to the reader. 
The existence of a commentary on the Bddamyana 
Sutras under the name Srlkara B/idshya, by one Sripati 
Panditacharya has been well known for many years, but 
no attempt has so far been made to critically examine its 
contents or to evaluate its position as a standard com- 
mentary. 

MSS. of the Work. 

An incomplete edition of the text of the commentary 
in the Telugu script was published in the cyclic year Vijaya, 
corresponding to 1893, at the Sri Lakshmi Vilasa Press, 
situated in Tirumalgiri Street, Secunderabad, and owned by 
one Nyalapalli’Ramaiya. The MS. of the work was, it 
would appear, first critically examined for publication by 
one Kotilinga Sastri of the family of Vemanariidhya. After 
further re-examination by one Mallikarjuna Sastri, son of 
Nandisvara Sastri and grandson of Basavesvara Sastri, 
who is spoken of as the moon born in the ocean of the 
family of Sripati Panditaradhya, its publication was 
undertaken. Mallikarjuna, we are told, purged the MS. of 
all the errors committed by copyists. This edition of 
Mallikarjuna was printed by Bhairavaradhya, who, it 
is added, belonged to the family of Udbhataradhya. 
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Bhairavaradhya states that he issued the edition for the 
benefit of VIrasaivas and for their advancement everywhere 
in this world throughout the whole time the sun and the 
moon last. It is further mentioned that the printing was 
rendered possible by the assistance given by one Talagadadivi 
Hanumantha Rao. Bhairavaradhya, who evidently took 
the leading part in the publication of this edition, has prefixed 
to the text an account of his own family, which he, appropri- 
ately enough, calls Bhairavavamsavali. Though there is 
nothing in it to connect him with SrTpati, the author of the 
Bkds/iya, it is of interest mainly because it indicates that 
he himself belonged to a highly respected and learned 
Virasaiva family, originally of Benares, and that at the time 
of the printing of the Bhdshya he was a highly respected 
Guru. This Vamsdvali is in Sanskrit. Descent is traced 
from Visvesvara of Benares; from him was descended 
Udbhataradhya, known also as Visvanfitha, who was, it is 
said, initiated by Rishi Bharadvaja. (Evidently he belong- 
ed to the Bharadvaja Gofra.) Some generations after 
Visvanatha, came Mallikarjuna, whose son was Chandra- 
sekhara, of Shanmukhamsa. The latter married Anna- 
purna and had by her two sons. Of these, the elder was 
Bhadra alias Virabhadra, author of Saivduhikay and the 
younger, Kumara alias Mallikarjuna, who was the author 
of two works, called Kunda and Darpana, besides a Kosa, 
evidently a dictionary of some kind. Mallikarjuna had 
three sons Buchchalinga, Somaradhya and Viranaradhya. 
Of these, the last had two sons, Rajalinga a*nd Bhairavara- 
dhya. Bhairava left two sons, Lingaradhya and Nagalin- 
garadhya. Of these, the latter had as his sons LingSradhya 
.;nd Bhairavaradhya. It is the latter who was responsible for 
the publication of the Bhdshya and after whom the Vamsd- 
vali is named. Of him we have a long panegyric, of which 
only the gist need be given here. He and his elder brother 
were, we are told, initiated and instructed by one Channa- 
raallesvararadhya. They were subsequently taught by 
Kedaialinga-guru in Siva-tatva, Ideda, Purd^m, etc. From 
the high praise bestowed on both these teachers, we have 
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to infer that they were learned Virasaiva teachers. Kedara- 
linga-guru was possibly a Sa7iyasin. Under his tuition, 
BhairavarSdhya became, we are told, a great Virasaiva- 
vadin and overpowered in argument the followers of the 
Buddhist, Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaita systems of 
philosophy. He was on earth, it is added, the very 
Mngendra [Sdkshdit Mrigendrd bhuvi)d He bore the 
title of Satvendra Chuddntcini. He was, we are told, born 
as the son of Nagalinga, to establish the Vedic Saiva 
faith by the publication of Sripati Panditaradhya’s Bhdshya, 
which is described as a great work containing the essence 
of the true meaning of every system of Vedanta {Sarva 
VMdnta Satydrtha Sdrabhutam), as the conqueror of the 
pride of evil opponents, as the destroyer of evil desires, 
as the bestower of the sanctified wealth of Sivagndna, and 
as the means of salvation from worldly bondage. 

This Telugu script edition is incomplete inasmuch as it 
omits the following parts from the original MS. work : — 

Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutras : — 3, 4 and 5. 

Adhyaya II, Pada III, Sutra: — 46. 

Adhyaya II, Pada IV, Sutras: — 1 to 14. 

The Government Oriental MSS. Library at Mysore 
has a small portion of this printed edition of the Bhdshya. 
Kandukur Balasurya Prasadarowof Devidi House, Vizaga- 
palam, possesses two palmyra-leaf copies of this work and 
one copy on ordinary paper with the Sutra-vritti. These 
arc all in the Telugu script and preserved in the Saiva 
Grantha Karyalaya at Devidi, in the Ganjam District. 
Raja Balasurya Prasadarow has also a copy of the 
Secunderabad Edition in the Telugu script, of which copies 
are now difficult to secure. 


* The reference here is to the “ Illustrious Mrigendra ”, an 
eminent authority on the Saiva Darsana quoted by Madhava in his 
Saf vadarsana Sa?igraha, ^ee Cowell and Gough, 116 and 120. 
Cowell has suggested the identification of Mrigendra with Meyganda 
Ibid, 116 f.H. 3, but this seems groundless. (As to the dates of 
Madhava, surnamed Vidyaraiiya, and others bearing that name, see 
Mysore Gazetteer^ 1930 Edition, II, iii, 1433-1446.) 
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The late Mr. BasavSradhya, B.A., B.L., of BangaIore> 
had in his possession a hand-written paper copy. This 
has been carefully compared and checked with the text of 
this Edition. The present edition is wholly in the Deva- 
nagari script. It is being undertaken under the auspices 
of the Mysore Lingayat Education Fund Association, 
Bangalore, a well-known and enlightened body which has 
been doing much for the social and spiritual betterment of 
the large and progressive community of Virasaivas in 
Southern and Western India. The first MS. copy was 
prepared under the direct personal supervision of Raja- 
sabhabhushana Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty, 
Kt., C.I.E., Retired First Councillor, Mysore State, who 
is the President of the Association and whose unabated 
interest in the work requires special mention on the present 
occasion. The idea of securing the MS., getting it criti- 
cally examined and making it available for publication in 
proper form, has been entirely his. 1 he Association has, 
under his inspiration, generously undertaken to meet the. 
cost of the publication of the work. The Committee of 
the Association, which includes leading members of the 
VTrasaiva community, deserves special thanks for the un- 
stinted manner in which it has helped in the undertaking 
from the start. It is needless to state that an edition of 
this work in the Devanagari script, which is now being 
supplied, has been long a great desideratum. 

Name of the Work. 

In the Preface to the Secunderabad edition, this 
work is described under three different names: — 
f :) Vaiynsika-Brahvta-Sulra-mukhyarlha-pnxkasakam, ( 2 ) 
Sa7’vdpanishat-sahaja-samanvaya-dvaitadvaita-siddha7ita- 
pradVpakavi, and (pi) Snkara-MaJiabhashynut. The first 
of these titles means no more than that it is the en- 
lightener of the gist of the Brahma-Suims of Vyasa; the 
second suggests that this Bhdshya conveys the real meaning 
of all the Upanishads taken together and interpreted in the 
light of the dvaitddvaita system of the propounder ; and the 
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third is a mere repetition of the name given by the author 
himself in Adhyaya I of his work which is referred to below. 

The author speaks of his work in a variety of ways : — 
(a) Dvaitadvaitabhidhana Viseshadvaita Siddhanta Stha- 
paka Brahma Mlmanisa Sutrartha Virasaiva Siddhanta 
Prakasika : — (Adhyaya I, Pada I, Colophon). 

(d) Bhedabhedatmaka Viseshadvaita Virasaiva Sid- 
dhanta Vyavasthapaka Brahma Mimamsa Sutrartha Pra- 
kasika: — (Adhyaya II, Pada I, Colophon). 

The difference between the two descriptions “ Bhcda- 
bheda ” and “ Dvaitadvaita ” Viseshadvaita contained in 
the two colophons mentioned, deserves to be noted. 

An alternative name for the work as given by the 
author in the i6 colophons of the work is Srl/cara Bhdihya, 
In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra I, line 26, the name of the 
work is also described as “Sutra Vriththim Samrdukya 
Kritham Bhashyam Sivamkaram”. In other words, the 
term Sivamkara seems to be set down as the equivalent 
of Srikara. It is possible that the author is trying to 
impress upon the reader the point that Sripati Pandita- 
charya named the commentary that he wrote, not after his 
own name, but after Srikara or Sivakara, i.e.^ the Lord 
Siva himself. Hence the alternative name, mentioned in 
every colophon, of Srikara Bhdshya, which, in Adhyaya 
I, Pada I as above stated, is turned into Bhdskyam Sivam- 
karam. It is thus evident that the commentary which is 
known as Srikara Bhdshya is named virtually after Siva 
himself, Siva ‘having inspired him, as the author else- 
where states, to undertake the work. Hence, some writers 
refer to this commentary not as Sripati' s Bhdshya- but as 
Srikara Bhdshya. That the suggestion that this Bhdshya 
is named after Siva is not without some foundation is seen 
from the name Gdvinda Bhdshya given to Baladeva’s com- 
mentary. This commentary was written by Baladeva and 
it is called the Gdvinda Bhdshya., because it was written — so 
it is said — at the command of Lord Gdvinda. Baladeva’s 
commentary is based on that of Anandatirtha, whom he 
mentions. He belonged to the Kanyakubja country and 
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followed dualism as taught by Chaitanya. His great-grand- 
father Murfiri was the guru of Prataparudra GopSladasa, 
King of the Utkala country. (Madras 7*. C, of S&nskrit 
MSS,, IV. i. A. R. Nos. 2989 and 2990, pages 4343-4347.) 
His Bhdshya has been translated by Rao Bahadur Srisa- 
chandra Vidyarnava (Panini Office, Allahabad). 

There is, however, one further point requiring consi- 
deration. It might be suggested, with some plausibility, 
that Srlkara is an alternative name of Srlpati and that the 
Bhdshya is, therefore, called by both names. The colo- 
phons lend some support to this view. A closer study of 
the colophons, however, shows that Sripati named the 
Bhdshya as Srlkara Bhdshya, with the definite view that it 
should be so perpetuated. The name Srlkara itself is rather 
an unusual one, though it occurs as part of a personal name 
mentioned in a lithic inscription at Koturpalli Strotriyara, 
Rapur Taluk, Nellore r3istrict, which records the fact that 
one Niirapa Sahni Bhimanayakundu, a feudatory of Es ra 
Siddhi Choda, had for his preceptor Srlkara Kantha 
Kesayyangdru, who is called a great yd gin. [Nellore ht- 
scriplions III, 1252-56, Rapur 37.) The inscription is not 
dated but since it mentions that the Chief Narapa Sahni 
Bhimanayakundu was a contemporary of Erra Siddhi 
Choda, it may be set down*to the close of the 12th century 
A.D. (See V. Venkayya, Ancient History of Nellore 
District in the I, A., XXXVII and XXXVIII, 99 and 7, 
where it is pointed out that Manmasiddhi and Tammu- 
siddhi, sons of Errasiddhi, were feudatories’ of Kulottunga- 
Chola III, who ruled between 1178-1218 A.D.) It would 
seem to follow from this fact that Errasiddhi should be set 
down to about the close of the 12th century. The identi- 
fication accordingly of Srlkara, the author of the Bhdshya 
named after him, with this Srikarakantha — taking it for 
granted that he was called both Sripati and Srlkara — seems 
impossible, for Madhvacharya, whom the Srlkara Bhdshya 
mentions, came long after the close of the 12th century 
A.D. Moreover, in the record quoted above, the name 
appears in the alternative forms of Karakaiithadeva and 
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Srikciyakantha Kesayyagdyu, thus suggesting that Std here is 
the usual prefix of honour added to the name of Karakantha 
Kesayyagdru. (See the original text of Rapur 37 at 
pp. 1254-1256, in the last of which the name appears also 
as Karakantha Kesavayyagdru.) 

The Author of the Work. 

The author calls himself Sripati Panditdchdrya ; also 
Srlpati Pandila Bhagavadpdddchdrya. He gives also 
his titles when he describes himself Srlmdn Nirabhdra 
Vlrasaiva Yathi Vraja Parivrid/ia Srlpali Pandita 
Bhagavadpdddchdrya. It will be noted that he calls 
himself Nirabhdra Vlrasaiva Yathi Vraja Partvridha. 
The term Nirabhdra means being free from the cares of a 
worldly life and is always applied to a Sanydsin ; similarly 
Yathi Vraja Parivridha means encircled by a multitude 
of those who have renounced the world and controlled 
their passions, i.e., ascetics. It would, therefore, be 
right to assume that Srlpati Panditacharya, later in 
his life, assumed the status of a Sanydsin and had a 
number of ascetics either as his students or as his followers. 
The term Vlrasaiva, as is well known, distinguishes those 
who follow the tenets of that religion from the Samanya, 
Misra and Suddha Saivas. The Samanya and Misra 
Saivas worship Vishnu as well as Siva. The Suddha 
Saivas and Virasaivas are devoted exclusively to Siva. 
The Virasaivas differ from Suddha Saivas by the portable 
linga (literally meaning a symbol) that they wear on their 
body, preferably on the head, or suspended from the neck. 
The Virasaivas accept the twenty-eight Satva Agamas, 
especially the later ones, as also the Siva-Glta, to which 
they assign an important place in their religious works. 
Among the leading doctrines of the Virasaivas are the 
Ashtdvarna and Shatsthaia. Sripati not only describes 
himself as a Vlrasaiva but also refers specially to the 
doctrine of Shatsthaia repeatedly in his work. Sripati 
Panditacharya — or Panditaradhya as he is described in 
certain works to be referred to below — was thus professedly 
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a Virasaiva and his Bhashya must be taken as an authorita- 
tive commentary on the Badarayana Sutras from the 
Virasaiva standpoint. 

That Sripati Panditacharya was a Virasaiva is also 
otherwise clear from the opening verses of his Bhashya. 
He there refers to Revanasiddha Guru and speaks of him 
as Revana Kalpavriksham and Revana Desikendra. 
He also praises Manila Prabhu, in other words Marula- 
Siddha. Next he mentions Ekf5rama Siddha, whom he 
terms as Saiva Samsthapaiiadhyam. He also describes 
the last as profoundly learned in Tarka, Vyakarana and 
both the Mimfimsas and as shining in the hermit’s robes. 
He speaks of him as Rkbrdina Yathlndra Sekhara 
Sivdchdrya and calls upon him to bless him in the work 
that he is undertaking. The author calls his work the 
gist or essence of the meaning of the Vaiydsika Brahma- 
suira. Seeing that he praises Ekonlma so highly in 
his prefatory verses, it might be inferred he was connected 
with Ekorama’s Mutt, which is the well-known Kedara 
Mult, on the Himalayas. This is one of the five famous 
Mutts of the Virasaiva faith — Adi Pancha Mathas. There 
is a tradition that Sripati wrote on the Prasthd'ia Traya 
— Agama, Nyaya and Vedanta — besides commentaries on 
the ten principal Upanishads, the Gita and other works as 
well. Some of these are said to be still available in MS. 
form, at Haiderabad, Urlam, and other places but my 
enquiries have not proved successful in locating copies of 
them there. The Madras and Mysore Government 
Oriental MSS. Libraries have no copies of any of Sripati’s 
works — not even the Bhashya., barring of course a part 
C’t the printed Edition of the Bhashya, in the Mysore 
Oriental MSS. Library, referred to above. In view 
of the fact that Sripati describes himself a Siddhdnta 
Sthdpandchdrya and a Bhagavadpdddchdrya, it is possible 
he wrote the works attributed to him as above. It is 
undoubted that he was an eminent Vedic and Upanishadic 
scholar, besides being well versed in kdvya, ndtaka, 
dgatna and other literature. 
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In the Preface to the Secunderabad Telugu script 
edition, spoken of above, there is a long panegyric of 
Sripati. He is there referred to as proficient in all the 
Vedas, Agamas and the Ubkaya-Veddnia {i.e., Dvaitadvaita) ; 
as a constant meditator on Siva, with all his Ashtangaybgas ; 
as a strict observer of the prescribed mode of conduct ; 
as one who was absolutely free from all doubts in Vedic 
procedure and firm in his absolute belief in Siva-tatva and 
capable of teaching and convincing his disciples of the 
Ishta Linga, Bhava Linga and Prana Linga aspects of 
Siva-tatva ; as one who had suspended at the end of a 
Sand branch the fire collected and tied in a piece of cloth ; 
as a Sarvaparipuyna, quite contented ; as one who was 
capable of viewing Paramakasa Parabrahma ; as one who 
could fully comprehend Siva-tatva throughout without a 
break ; as one who was born in the Narayanamsa 
{Ndrdyaiidmsya sambhuta) ; as one who was the destroyer 
of the pride of every evil opponent who had built up a 
mountain of argument based upon a stray text of the 
Srutis ; who was the Gtiru of the three worlds {T rijagad- 
giiru), i.e., the Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaita worlds, 
etc. In this description, we have five points of interest to 
note: (1) that Sripati was a great Virasaiva teacher ; (2) 
that he was a great scholar in the Veda and the VMdnta ; 
(3) that he was a keen-witted controversialist ; (4) that he 
had performed what might be called a miracle in tying up 
burning coals in a piece of cloth and suspended the same 
by means of a 'Sami branch ; and (5) that he was born in 
the Narayanamsa. As regards the fourth of these points, 
there is independent testimony in certain literary works 
to which reference will be made below. 

Apart from this panegyric, I have been able to trace 
some specific references in Telugu and Sanskrit literary 
works to Sripati-Panditacharya — who is styled in them as 
Sripati Pandita, Panditdrddhya Desika, Sripati Panditd- 
rddhya or simply Panditdrddhya. As mentioned below, 
Sripati himself uses ArddJiya for Achdrya and Desika for 
Achdrya in his references to Srikanta Sivacharya. As a 
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matter of fact, Acharya and Aradhya have long been treated 
as convertible terms of title. Literally Aradhya means fit to 
be worshipped or propitiated, a sense in which it is used by 
Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa (XVI. 12). It is the equivalent 
of Arddhaniya.^ Achdrya literally means a teacher or 
preceptor, particularly a religious teacher or spiritual guide, 
as also one who propounds a particular doctrine. In the 
case of Sripati, this title is particularly apposite as he 
was both a religious teacher and the propounder of a new 
philosophical doctrine, the Bhedabheda. The term Desika 
means a spiritual teacher or guide and is generally used in 
the sense of guru. With these observations, we may refer to 
certain Telugu works in which Sripati Pandita is mentioned. 
The first of these is the Manuvamsapurdnamu , a work in 
five Asmsas, which professes to be a Telugu rendering of 
the Sanskrit work Khandakapdlakhydna (Madras Oriental 
MSS. Library, Telugu D.C.I. No. 160). It is said to have 
been originally narrated by Mahesvara to Umadevi, and 
describes the origin and greatness of the Telikas. It 
is stated that some of the Kshatriya descendants of Manu 
were cursed by a sage named Visvamitra and they were 
born as Telikas. It is said that they were devotees of 
Sri Mallikarjuna, the presiding deity at Srisaila, that they 
revelled (i.e., lived) on the banks of the great and meander- 
ing Krishna at Vijayavatika (modern Bezwada) ; that they 
were possessors of bodies which had been purified by the 
benign, gracious and kindly glances of Panditaradhya 
Desika, who had been specially blessed with tountless good 
qualities by Nitalaksha [i.e., Lord Siva); that they had settled 


“ The term Aradhya was evidently at one time used as the 
equivalent of Achdrya, Thus Chinnabhatta in the colophon to his 
Tatvabhdshdprakdsika describes himself as the son Vishnudeva- 
radhya. This Chinnabhatta speaks of himself as the younger 
brother of Sarvajna and a dependant of Harihara II. Rai Bahadur 
V. Venkayya identifies this Sarvajna with Sarvajna, the guru of 
Sayana (see Aufrecht, Cat, Cat,y Sdyana ; A*./., Ill, 118). If this be 
so, the title aradhya was in the 14th century as much in use among 
Virasaiva Brahmans as among other sects of Brahmans. 
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at Kanakapuri, Ayodhya, Gajapura, Vijapura and Vijaya- 
vatika; and that their fame had spread all over the worlds. 
The author of the work, Pochiraju Viranamatya, son of 
Virabhadra Mantri and Murtamamba, of Sandilyagotra, 
declares himself a protege of these Telikas of Bezwada 
and dedicates his work to God Mallcsvara of that 
place. In the introductory verse, he praises God Malli- 
karjuna of Srisaila and then proceeds to narrate the 
circumstances under which he undertook the task of 
composing this mahapmbandha. It is in setting out these 
details that he tells us that the Telikas of Bezwada 
were disciples of Panditaradhya Desika and that they 
had won that great teacher’s special grace. Not only that, 
poet Pochiraju Viranamatya sets down his own genealogy 
at some length and narrates the grants made to the leaders 
of the Telika (oil-pressing) caste by former kings of the 
country. Thus, he states that the grants made to Peda-Vegi 
Erra Pothanna Setti, Nidadavole Poli Setti, Vaddadi 
Sami Setti, Tatikelapudi Bommi Setti, Bezwada Varna 
Rami Setti and others of the Telika caste are to be found 
recorded in detail on the stone pillars to the east of the 
Mallikarjuna temple at Bezwada, the moon, the stars, the 
heavens and the earth being witnesses to the grants. 
Pratapachola, it is said, granted to several other Settis 
the towns of Bezwada, Peda-Vegi, Jananathapura, Dhanan- 
jayapuram, Tatikelapudi, Padmavati, Bhbgavati, Chintala- 
pudi, Gathavaram and Saketa, towns in Panchala and 
other kingdoms, including Atreyapuram in Madura and 
Manikarnika — in all fourteen towns to be enjoyed by them 
solely by themselves. He then adds the following: — 

“ Thus with these towns and with wealth of every 
kind, they [i.e., the Telikas of Bezwada and other towns) 
lived happily by the good graces of the guru and Mahes- 
vara, protecting the poor, the whole being praised and 
blessed by Brahmans as respected merchants, as descendants 
of Manu, as fortunate and lucky (people). They lived thus 
in the reign of that ornament to the Chalukya dynasty. King 
Vishnuvardhana Maharaja Devabhallana Vira-Perumal 
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Pratapacliola, rendering bright (the greatness) of the guru, 
God (Mahesvara) and the throne. While they were thus 
prospering, in Saka 1109, some of the Telikas of certain 
towns lacking in good sense, said to their brethren at 
Bezwada: “As Bezwada, the Krishna river and God 
Mallikarjuna are (specially lovable) to you, to us are 
Nellore, the Pennar and God Mfilasthanesvara. So you 
and we cannot commingle.” So saying, they departed 
southwards to Nellore. Then Rami Setti, with the aid of 
such of the more well-to-do merchants (of Bezwada) as 
agreed with him, built a temple of many pillars to the 
Mallikarjuna temple and arranged for the conduct of the 
daily worship in it.” 

The following three points emerge from the above 
narration of poet Viranamatya : (1) that Sripati Pandita was 
not only the guru of the Telikas of Bezwada and other towns 
but also that of the then reigning king whose name he 
gives, as Chalukya Vishnuvardhana Maharaja Devabhallana 
Vira-Perumal Pratapa-Chola ; (2) that both Sripati Pandita 
and the king lived in Saka 1109 (= A.D. 1127); and 
(3) that the Telikas of Bezwada and round about separated 
into two sections in that year, one portion of the caste 
going southwards to Nellore and settling itself there and 
the other continuing to live in Bezwada and the adjoining 
towns. Among the latter were Rami Setti — evidently the 
poet’s chief patron — and others, who built the temple of 
Mallikarjuna and arranged for daily worship in it. 

Inscriptions now found at Bezwada throw some light 
on the above statements made by Viranamatya. A muti- 
lated lithic record, discovered in the courtyard of the 
^Tallesvara temple at that place, which mentions the Pallava 
king Mahamandalesvara Pallaketa as a subordinate of the 
Chalukya king of Vengidesa, registers among other things 
that Panditaradhya came to Bezwada and there proclaimed 
the superiority of Sivabhaktas to Brahmans by holding 
live coal in a piece of China-muslin with the tender twig 
of a Sami tree (M.E.R., 1910, No. 536 of 1909; see also 
paras 8-9 of Part II of the Report), The reference is 
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undoubtedly to Sripati Pandita’s exploit already referred 
to above. The date of this inscription is unfortunately lost, 
but the late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, Government 
Epigraphist for India, has suggested that it might be 
referred to the period of the Kakatiya King Ganapati 
(1199-1260 A.D.) and his daughter Rudramba (1295- 
1323 A.D.). That this date is a little too early for 
Sripati will be made clear below. The inscription gives 
some interesting anecdotes relative to the Mallesvara 
temple at Bezwada and it is necessary to set them down here. 
It is recorded that prior to the Kali Age, the sage Agastya 
had named the god at Bezwada as Jayasena. Arjuna, the 
Mahdbharata hero, whose capacity for wrestling {Malla- 
yuddha) is famous, next called him, it is said, Mallesvara. 
“The thus famous Siva,” says the record, “ graces with his 
presence the blessed town Vijayavata, the ornament of 
which is the river Krishna. ” In the Kali Age, again, as 
early as the Saka year 117 (295 A.D.), there was a king 
famous on earth by name Madhavavarman. The son of this 
king having killed a child of the woman “ who eked out 
her livelihood by selling shoots of the tamarind tree 
[tinirini-jivani)" , the king sentenced him to be hanged in 
order to meet the ends of justice. On seeing this, God 
Mallesvara was pleased and rained (on him) a shower of 
gold which brought back to life the deceased prince and the 
dead body of the child of the beggar woman. Thus the God 
Mallesvara established in this world the fame of the great 
king (Madhavavarman). Later on, the record continues, 
came a pious devotee of Siva by name Panditaradhya who 
proclaimed to the world that the devotees of Siva were 
superior to the divine sages (perhaps, Brahmanas) and 
illustrated the truth of it by bundling up live-coal in a 
piece of China-muslin, with the tender twig of a Sami 
tree — of course without burning the cloth ! God Malles- 
vara was pleased and manifested himself in the presence of 
his devotee. Such is Mahadeva Mallesvara “ the endless 
one, the lover of his devotees worshipping whom the lords 
of the earth prospered of old.” (See M.E.R. for 1910, 
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para 8.) Such is the story told in the lithic record. But 
as Mr. Krishna Sastri has pointed out, an archaic Telugu 
record found at the same place and assigned by him to the 
9th century A.D. {M.E.R.^ 1910, Part I, page 3) registers 
the building of a temple at Bezwada for the God Kumara- 
swami (or Kartikeya) by a certain Nripadhamundu. while 
King Rajasalki Rajasraya Satyatrinetra Yuddhamalla, the 
beloved (son ?) of Nripankusa, was ruling. Another part of 
the same inscription states that the king built for the merit 
of his grandfather Mallaparaju, a mansion for (the god) and 
placed a pinnacle {Kalasd) over it. The third part of the 
same inscription adds that on the occasion of the king’s 
coronation (.'’) a certain Mallundu, son of Trinayana, came 
to Bezwada from Chebrolu in order to attend a public 
festival {jdtra) when, finding there the manifest presence 
of God Kartikeya, he raised this temple for him. From 
these statements, Mr. Krishna Sastri traces the historical 
origin of the modern town of Mallesvara to the founder 
Yuddha-Mallundu alias Nripadhamundu. If this be so, 
then the question arises how a temple dedicated to Kumara 
(Skanda), who is generally worshipped in the fomi of an 
image, came to be the shrine of a lingat Mr. Krishna 
Sastri suggests an answer to this query when he states 
that “perhaps the subsequent history of the temple, as 
given in the mutilated record under discussion, which 
reveals how in a later age a Saiva Aradhya established 
the superiority of the Saivas over the (Brahmana) sages, 
may give a clue as to the period when the Kartikeya 
temple at Bezwada was converted into the modern temple 
of Siva, Mallesvara” {M.E.R. for 1910, para 9). It 
v/ould seem to follow from this suggestion that the con- 
version of the temple should have taken place as the result 
of Sripati Panditaradhya’s influence at the place. That 
Sripati was against idol worship {Saligrama Sild-puja) 
will be clear from what is stated below. 

There are at least two literary references to Sripati’s 
exploit. One of these occurs in Sankararadhya’s Basavesa- 
vijaya, where it is thus referred to: — 
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^ qspvf 5ftqi^qi% qf%?T: ii 

Prasadaha pdvana iti pratigudyagnimamsuke i 

Badhvd babandha yassamydm jxydchchripati panditaha II 

Let Sripati live long, who avowing seriously that 
His grace is holy and purifying, tied up fire in the folds 
of his cloth, and suspended it in the Sami tree. 

Gubbiya Mallanna, the Kannada poet, in his Bhdva- 
chintdratna^ praising the Virasaiva Panditatraya — Siva- 
lenka Manchanna, Sripati Panditaradhya and Mallikarjuna 
— refers to Sripati’s exploit thus : — 

S^crfOriO.I 

wddO dddo ^-1 

doo -S-aA) ^ 0-1 
^!js3o^ l>j«d.S?J^dd?d I 

dododog^fswordo doai^ojo;3^dddo^ ejJddjs^rtri't*?^? II 

Hariyanabhavange vaudanegeyisi sikhiyaxiam - 1 

Baradalli katti murdhdkshigala padedu ni - 1 

Shthiira vakra manda tlvrada durganagala Vais/mava 
Vipra J ainaremba II 

Vara vdta pittha dussles/imamam kidisi Sa?i - 1 

Karalenka Manchanna Sripatlsvaradeva i 

Ntirumallikdrjunam pandilatraya vddaremma bhava- 
rogag^lige II 

“ Having bowed to Siva, the destroyer of sorrows, 
Sankaralenka Manchanna, Sripatisvaradeva and Malli- 
karjuna, tied up (the god of) fire in a cloth and obtained 
pre-eminence and stupefied the crowds of wicked, hard- 
hearted, crooked, sluggish (in movement) and quick- 
witted (in argument) Vaishnavas and Jainas and became 
the Panditatraya — they proved spiritual physicians to 
those suffering from the diseases arising from the (wrong 
modes of) searching Brahma just as temporal physicians 
are to those who are suffering from the diseases arising 
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from (the preponderance of) excessive vata, pittha, and 
dussleshnia? 

In the above verse, though praise is bestowed on all 
the three great Virasaiva Pandits — Sivalenka Manchanna, 
Sripati Panditaradhya and Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya — 
the exploit of tying up the fire in a cloth belongs to 
Sripati alone. The story goes that Sripati took a vow 
that Siva’s blessing was all supreme and collected Agni 
(the god of fire) in a piece of cloth and tied him up to 
a Vahni tree, with the result that for seven continuous 
days Agni — having been thus tied up — was unavailable. 
Brahmans living in the vicinity feeling that their daily 
ceremonial, which involves the worship of Agni, whether 
for sacrifices to be offered to the gods or to ancestors, 
would be rendered wholly impossible by this act of 
Sripati, waited on him and handing him a certificate of 
victory, obtained back Agni from him. (See R. Nara- 
simhachar, Karnataka Kavickarite, Ed. 1924, 212-13.) 

This miracle of Sripati evidently produced a great 
impression and his fame spread far and wide, so that long 
after he ceased to exist, it appears to have given hi -n a pre- 
eminence wherever Virasaivas lived. That is how v/e 
are to understand the references to it in the works of 
Sankararadhya and Gubbiya Mallanarya. When was the 
miracle wrought 1 The inscriptional record in which it 
is referred to has been assigned, as we have seen above, to 
the reign of Rudramba, the Kakatiya Empress, who ruled 
from 1295 to 1323 A.D. This may be temporarily accepted, 
provided it is understood that the event is set down to the 
end of Rudramba’s reign rather than to its beginning. 
This is the more necessary, as Sripati appears as a critic 
of Madhvacharya’s views in his Commentary and sufficient 
time should be allowed for such a dissemination of his 
views as to require pointed refutation at his hands. On 


In this Kannada verse there is a pun on the words Bhava 
and Pandita. The whole verse is an example of what is known as 
the double entendre. 
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this ground alone, I would suggest that Sripati was a 
younger contemporary of Queen Rudramba and lived long 
after the close of her reign. This view is strengthened by 
the Kondavidu lithic record of 1405 A.D. which mentions 
Sripati’s grandson (see below). 

We may here dispose of another suggestion that 
Sripati should be assigned to the 12th century A.D. 
Mr. R. Narasimhachar in his Karnataka Kavicharite 
states that as Virasaiva poets mention always together, 
at the commencement of their poems, the three Pandits, 
Sivalenka Manchanna, Sripati Pandita and Maliikarjuna 
Pandita, and praise them quoting Basava Piirana (Sandhis 
9 and 58), they should have been contemporaries of 
each other and of Basava. This suggestion cannot be main- 
tained in view of the fact that as Basava lived about 
1160 A.D. in the reign of King Bijjala (1156-1167), 
Sripati would have to be assigned to about 1167 A.D. 
to make him his contemporary. As a matter of fact 
we find him refuting the doctrines of Madhvachiirya, 
mentioning him both by name and by implication. As 
Madhvacharya lived on and after 1238 A.D., Sripati 
should be referred to a date posterior to him. As pointed 
out above, Gubbiya Mallanna, the Virasaiva poet, who 
flourished about 1513 A.D., mentions Sripati (he calls 
him Sripatlsvaradeva) in his Bhdvachinta-ratna. As 
Gubbiya Mallanna specifically states that he wrote the 
Bhdvachintd-ratna in Saka 1435 (A.D. 1513), there can 
be no doubt a’bout that date. This fact leads us to the 
conclusion that the upper limit for Sripati’s time should 
be set down at about 1400 A.D. allowing about a hundred 
years for his attaining the status of an ancient worthy to be 
associated with the earliest resuscitators of Virasaivism 
and quoted with respect by Mallanna. It follows from 
this that Sripati’s date should be between 1238 A.D. and 
1400 A.D. We may not be far wrong if we tentatively 
assigned him to about 1400 A.D. This would allow just 
a century and a half for the development of Madhva’s 
system which Sripati criticises in some detail. 
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Reverting to Viranamatya’s reference to Sripati, we 
have to enquire who was the king of Peda-Vegi whose 
guru was Sripati. VIranamatya gives his name as “ that 
ornament to the Chalukya dynasty King Vishnuvardhana 
Maharaja Devabhallana Vira Perumal Pratapa-ChSla,” who 
is coupled with the Saka date 1109 ( A. E). 1187). This 
prince may be identified with Bhallanarendra (or Balladhi- 
natha) who is mentioned in a couple of inscriptions at 
Peddakallepalli in the Krishna District. Both of these 
records are to be found on the Nandi pillar at the Nages- 
vara temple at that place, one dated in Saka 1076 (A.D« 
1154), recording gifts of gold {Kulditunga-mada) for lamps 
by Somaladevi, queen of Bhallanarendra (Balladhinatha), 
the son of Chalukya Bhima and Abbaladevi and grandson 
of Balia of the lunar race [M.E.R., Nos. 131 and 132 of 
1897 ; as to Chalukya-Bhima I, see C. P. Grant No. 14 
of 1908-09, 1909, pp. 108-09 and E.I., V. 

127-137). As the difference between the date given by 
VIranamatya and that mentioned by the two inscriptional 
records is only 33 years, it may be conceded that the king’s 
name is correctly given, though it has to be remarked 
that Sripati could not have lived so early as 1187 or 
1154 A.D., which is nearly a century earlier than the date 
of Madhvacharya, whose views he criticises. The only 
possible inference is that VIranamatya has mixed up the 
dates of Sripati and Bhallanarendra and ante-dated the 
former, by nearly two centuries. It is possible that he 
did so in order to make Sripati’s connection, as their 
guru^ with the Telikas, which was a fact, look more ancient. 
While Sripati might not have been the guru of Bhalla- 
aarendra, it is possible he was actually the guru of certain 
princes of his own time, as we know from other sources that 
Saiva teachers were actually during many centuries gurus 
of kings all over Southern India. 

Pochiraju ViranSmatya also calls himself as Kola- 
katuri Virana, he being named after Kolakaturi Vira- 
bhadra, his family God. He was the author of many 
other Telugu works including Krishmrjuna Samvdda, 
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written in his 14th year, Vtbhutimahatniyam (in dvipada 
metre) in his 22nd year, Markandeyacharitram in his 
26th year and Srxmiiktadevukatha in his 36th year. He 
states he composed the Manuvamsapuranamu in his 30th 
year. He also rendered Sankaracharya’s Anandalahari and 
Soundaryalahari diXid Bhartruhari’s Subhdskita\rd.o'Vt\n^\x 
Satakas. One other work of his of interest to us is 
Bhallmiachari tramu, in which there is a further reference 
to Sripati Panditacharya (Madras Oriental MSS. Library, 
Z?.C. II, No. 600). The genealogical verses and colophons of 
Manuvamsapurdna and Bhalldiiacharitramu agree through- 
out, while in the introductory verses of the latter Virana- 
matya acknowledges his authorship of Manuvamsapurdna, 
which he styles Manuvamsamukhya-uripa-purdna. There 
is, therefore, no doubt that he is the author of both these 
works, besides many others, for in the Manuvamsapurdna 
he states that he had spent many days most piously in 
composing stories relating to Siva. 

tJ-rS'Kr'8 I 

(35m §_ II 

Sivakathd rachanddi vises/ia bhakti i 
Yukti dinamulu gadupuchnxmnnavdda II 

He was evidently an ardent Saiva — probably a 
Virasaiva — of the Krishna district. There are vivid 
descriptions of Masulipatam (or Bandar) and Bezwada in 
his work. Though he belonged to Kolakaturu, he 
probably had made Bezwada his headquarters. Here he 
found a patron in a painter (of the Chitrakdra caste) 
named Damu Moggana, the second of four sons of Peddaya 
and Venkamamba. His y^uru was, we are told, Sambhu- 
linga, son of Mahadeva-Desika, who was born of the 
family of Sripati Panditaradhya of the prosperous town of 
Vijayavatika {i.e., Bezwada). This part of the text may be 
quoted : — 

yi ^^6 
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Sri lalita J ayavatikanagara samsthdna • • • • Srlpatu 
pmiditdrddhya vamsa samudbhava makddevakhya Desikdtma 
sambhava SambhuUnga ndma guru karajananundunu. 

Virana states that it was at Moggana’s instance that he 
undertook to compose the Bhalldnacharitra (also called 
Bhalldnanripu-Katha). He was entrusted with this 
work, because Moggana knew that poet Virana was a learned 
poet in both Sanskrit and Telugu and that he had made 
an intelligent study of the works in those languages. 
These are statements put into the mouth of Moggana 
about himself and may be taken as evidence of his intimate 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Telugu literature. Bhalldna- 
charitra was, however, not dedicated to Moggana, who, 
though only a painter by profession, had humility enough 
to suggest to Virana that he should compose his work 
in the name of Mahesvara. From the manner in which 
Damu Moggana is mentioned — holding court surrounded 
by his castemen, etc., — it would seem he was a flourishing 
merchant who had evinced some interest both in religion 
and literary effort. His patronage of Virana helps us to 
realize the fact that Sripati Panditaradhya had left an 
abiding influence in his native district of Krishna and 
round about and that he had a large number of followers 
even among the humbler classes, who looked to his 
descendants for their spiritual welfare. Evidently 
Sripati’s name was still — in Virana’s time — a name to 
conjure with ; otherwise Virana would not have taken 
the trouble to mention Sambhulinga’s 'descent from 
him. .Sripati’s name evidently added, in Virana’s 
ODinion, to the weight of his patron’s position and status 
in society. 

The selection of Bhalldnacharitra for the display of 
his poetical talents would seem to indicate that both 
Virana and his patron were ardent Saivas — and Virasaivas 
too. This inference is partially at least confirmed by the 
mention of the name of Sripati Pandita as the ancestor of 
Sambhulinga, the guru of Virana’s patron. The Bhalldna- 
charitra narrates the story of Bhallana, a devotee of 
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Siva, who is said to have pleased Him by sacrificing 
his dearest things for His sake. That it is a highly 
popular SivakatJia is evidenced by the fact that besides 
Virana’s poetical version of it in Telugu, there are 
two others of it, one by Mallavarapu Valesvara (see 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Telugu MSS., D.C. VI, 
No. 598) and another by Kiichimanchi Timmaya, the 
well-known author of the Achcha Telugu Ramayaiia (see 
ibid.y Triennial Catalogue, Telugu, Part III, No. 59). 

The next literary reference to Sripati Panditaradhya 
is in the Pattabhirdmavilasaniu by poet Nagalinga, son 
of Viranaradhya (or Viresalinga), grandson of Sambhulinga, 
and a descendant of Sripati Panditaradhya. This Sambhu- 
linga may be identified with Sambhulinga, the guru of 
Moggana, to whom Virana dedicated the Bhalldnacharitra. 
(Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Telugu MSS., T.C., 
Part III, No. 16). In the introductory verses we are 
told that Nagalinga was well versed in Sanskrit and 
Telugu and that he was a great grammarian in both these 
languages. Also, he is spoken of as proficient in different 
kinds of poetry — such as bandha, chitra, etc. — and that 
he was a handsome-looking person and bore a character 
for equanimity of temper. It is specially mentioned that 
he was a descendant of the family of Pandiidrddkya [i.e., 
Sripati Panditaradhya). The exact words used are: — 

{Panditaradhya vantsa sambhavundu). 
In the colophon, we are further told that he belonged to 
the Kausika-gotra, and that he was born as the moon 
to the ocean of the family of Sripati Panditaradhya. The 
actual words used are : — 


. . . .roir:Sbn'j;i)6c;Sa6r> ^ls5Ss50(5^ o’* 

»5cs68 «Sc3t»' 0’'5 7r'T’?oo(-qs'g'o’*diS>s$cr';S ^ 




.... KavitCi uiddhvrl dhurina Kausikagbtra pavitra 
Srxpatipanditdrddhya vamsapayah payor as i rdkdsudhd- 
^rdyamdna 
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n, as suggested above, Sambhulinga, the grandfather 
of NSgalinga, may be justifiably identified with Sambhu- 
linga, the guru of Chitrakara Moggana of Bezwada, to whom 
Kolakaturi Virana dedicated his Bhallanacharitra, then 
these two works — Bhalldnac/iaritra and Pattdbhirdmavild- 
samu — cannot be separated from each other by a long dis- 
tance of time. Probably a period of fifty years separated them 
from each other in regard to the date of their composition. 

Nagalinga, the author of Pattdbhirdmavildsamu^ dedi- 
cated his work to Venkataraya, a Madhva Brahman, 
whose genealogy is given at length by him in the intro- 
ductory verses. He evidently belonged to a respected 
family which had for some generations been connected 
on the maternal side with the family of Kondaviti Appaji, 
whose descendants had administered the territories de- 
pendent on the fortresses of Vinukonda, Bellamkonda and 
Kondavidu, in the present Guntur district. 

Another reference to Sripatipandita is to be found 
in a work called Gurusloirani, which is in praise of one 
Paramaradhya. This Paramaradhya is described as the 
son of Mallikesvaralinga, who again is spoken of as a 
descendant of Sripatipandita. As Paramaradhya is said 
to have belonged in this work to the Jayavatika family, it 
has to be inferred that Sripatipandita’s family was 
familiarly known by this name, because Sripati had made 
himself famous in Vijayavatika {i.e., Bezwada). The follow- 
ing verse from the Stbtra gives the above information : — 

'-■iTfriq: II 

Srimad Sripati Panditdnvaya sudhd siudhvddimulb 
guruhu I 

Swanii Sri J ayavdlikdnagara sanldno dvijdgresaraha II 
Sri Mallesvaralinga garb/iajananaha sringdrabhdsvad- 
varb I 

Dhdmdrya/ia sakaldrthamukiiphaladaha tarn bhdvaye 
a/mm sadd II 
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“ I meditate upon him always who is the chief 
descendant of the family of Sripatipandita of spotless 
fame and who is the best among the Dwijas of the Sri 
Jayavatikanagara family ; who was born in the parentage 
of Mallesvaralinga, who was shining resplendent in good 
qualities and who was the chief source for granting the 
fruit of salvation {Mukii) to many of his adorers.” 

Perhaps the title of “Jayavatika” was applied to by 
Sripatipandita’s descendants to distinguish them from 
the descendants of other Sripatis known to Sanskrit 
literature, e.g. Sripatidikshita and Sripati, the author of 
Jyautis/iaratnamdla., Siddhdniasekhara and other astrologi- 
cal works. (See Madras D.C. SCmskrit XXIV, R. No. 
13423 at p. 9049; R. No. 13506 at p. 9125, etc.) Sripati- 
dikshita was the father of Devaradikshita or Devaraya, 
the author of Prasannardmdyana- XX, No. 11607 

at p. 7780.) There was, besides, a Sripatibhatta, who was 
the father of Narayanabhatta, author of a commentary 
on Vadiraja’s Rukmanlsavi jaya. (See ibid., XX, R. Nos. 
11717 and 11718.) 

The combined testimony of inscriptions and literary 
references so far put forward may be held to establish the 
following facts: — (1) That Sripati Pandita was a person of 
great fame as a Virasaiva teacher and was not improbably 
the of the ruling king of Vegi of his time; (2) that 
he lived about circa 1400 A.D. ; (3) that Bezwada was the 
centre of his religious activities, at least before he attained 
to Sanydsa', (4) that the miracle of bundling up live coals 
in a China-muslin cloth was performed at Bezwada ; (5) that 
one of the effects of his activities and of the miracle perform- 
ed by him was probably the conversion of the old temple of 
Skanda there into that of Mallesvara, probably after the 
famous god of Sri-saila, to whom he was devoted; (6) that 
his influence spread as far as Sri-saila in the Kurnool 
district ; (7) that he had a large number of followers in 
what are now the Guntur, Nellore, Kurnool and probably 
also Godavari districts ; (8) that influential industrial and 
mercantile classes like the Telikas, Chitrakaras and others 
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more largely adopted Virasaivism as the result of his acti- 
vities ; (9) that he belonged to a highly literary family, 
learned in both Sanskrit and I'elugu ; (10) that some of his 
descendants distinguished themselves as religious teachers 
and as poets; and (11) that there is every reason to believe 
that he was himself instrumental in popularizing the Vira- 
saiva faith over a wide extent of country. 

Object of the Bhashya. 

The Bhashya is intended to put down, Sripati says in 
his work, the pride of evil opponents. He further praises 
his work as follows : — As one putting an end to all evil deeds 
and results ; as one honoured by wise men ; as one w'hich 
sheds light on the eternal truth ; as one containing the 
essence of all Upanishads ; as forming an ornament to 
Viseshadvaita ; and as a Sutra Bhashya which inculcates 
Sivagnana. 

Sripati adds that he specially composed the work for 
the benefit of Virasaivas, whom he thus describes : — 

The Saivas who have knowledge of the Vedas 
and Agamas and their inner spiritual meanings ; 
who are fired with the desire to attain Moksha : 
who are followers of the Vedic path ; and who 
are strict in following the tenets of pure or strict 
Saivism. 

The Vriththi on which it is Based. 

Sripati Panditacharya suggests that his exposition of 
the Viseshadvaita from the point of view of the VIrasaiva 
doctrine is in consonance with the declared views of 
ill the Smrithis. He also mentions the further fact 
that his Bhashya follows in its interpretation of the 
Sutras of Badarayana, the Vyiththi of Agastyamuni. 
(See Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 1, Mangalacharana Sloka, 
No. 16, page 27, line 26.) Apparently as Sankara 
followed the Varaha Sahbdara Vriththi, Ramanuja the 
Bodhayana Vriththi, and Madhva the Hayagrlva Brahma- 
vidya, Sripati seems to have followed the Agastya 
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Vriththi. This Agastya Vriththi^ which must be 
presumed to be an ancient work, should not be con- 
founded with Agastya Sutras, a Siltra treatise evidently 
modern in diction and style, written in imitation of 
Vydsa Sutras, which are apparently intended like the 
very similar work Sdktadarsaua, to establish that Sakti 
is the supreme deity. (See Triennial Catalogue of MSS. 
of the Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Vol. I, Part I, 
Nos. 89 and 778.)^ 


* Agastya is often described as the progenitor of the civiliza- 
tion of the South of India. In a MS. included in the Mackenzie 
Series, an account of this great muni is given, based partly on the 
first section of the Kasi Khafula of the Skanda Purdna and partly 
on local legends. (See Agastya Varalar, Wilson^s Mackenzie MSS., 
p. 242, No. 17.) In this work, he is said to have come from the 
North of India, and settled finally in the South, where he composed 
the first elements of Tamil Grammar. His grammatical writings no 
longer exist in consequence, it is said, of an imprecation upon him 
by his disciple Tolgappiyar. All the same, a short grammar of the 
Tamil language — called Agastya Vyakarana — is known {tbid., 248). In 
another MS. work called the Agastya Jnydna in the same Mackenzie 
series {ibid., 227-228), Agastya is himself made to declare that he 
was originally a Sudra and that he was subsequently purified by his 
Brahman preceptor. The story, which is set down in a hundred 
verses, is interesting as showing how closely Agastya is connected 
with Siva and the religion named after him. “ I declare,’^ he is 
made to say, “that I obtained the eminent name of Agastya, because 
I was formerly a Sudra, my preceptor being a Brahman who resided in 
the South of Mahameru. Before receiving his instructions, I purified 
my animal frame of all imperfections by abstract devotion. I 
forsook the world, and lived in caves and rocks, when my holy 
preceptor appeared and said, ‘Come, I admit you as my disciple ’. 
I assented and followed. He lighted a sacrificial hre, and placed in 
it a jar, into which he commanded me to leap. I did so, and was 
consumed, and was born again, and issued from the jar, which was 
then changed into the form of a woman. Verily that jar was a form 
of Maheswari, and the Brahman of Mahadeva, who were my parents. 
They brought me up, and trained me in all learning and finally Siva 
conferred on me immortality.’^ Later, by command of Siva, l e 
repaired to the South to illuminate the darkness of the people. 
Here he invented, it is added, eighteen languages, including the Sen 
Tamil, the old or poetical Tamil. Finally, under the order of Siva, he 
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Siddhantas mentioned in the Bhashya. 

Among the Siddhantas Sripati refers to are the Kanva 
Siddhanta, from which he differs, and the Sankara, Bhatta, 
Bhaskara, Naiyayikamata, etc., Naiydyakamatasiddhdnta, 
evidently meaning Nydya siddhdnta, i.e., the Siddhanta 
of the Nyaya School. There are several works of this 
school such as Nydya Kaustubha, which is a treatise on 
Nyaya logic by Mahadeva Panatamakara (Punatambakar), 
son of Mukundapandita (Madras D.C. VIII, No. 4200) ; 

composed various Siistras and wrote works on Kasay.ina (Alchemy), 
Medicine and Divine Wisdom. Most of his works are said to have 
perished, though a list of those bearing on medicine is given in the 
MS. above referred to {ibid., 228). Agastya is said to have taken up 
his residence on Podiinalai, at the source of the Tambraparni river, 
mythologically described as his daughter by adoption, given to 
him by Siva. The Mackenzie MSS. include a number of works 
on medicine attributed to him. Among these are : — (1) Agastya 
Vaidyam, which treats of the preparation of medicines ; (2) Agastya 
Pufdna Sutra, which is a work on mystical and alchemical 
medicine, on the cure of diseases by religious rites or visiting 
holy shrines; it also comprises the Pujd-Vidhi , which treats of 
tlie worship of Siva and other deities and the Dikshd-Vidhi, which 
tieats of the Diksha or ceremony of initiation in the Saiva faith ; 
(8) Bhasmamore, a work on alchemical or metallic medicines, con- 
taining rules for their calcination and reduction to powder, the 
preparation of different kinds of oxides, and the extraction of 
sulphuric acid ; (4) Bdlachikitsd, a treatise on the diseases of infants, 
difficult parturition, puerperal fever, etc. ; ij'i) Agastya Vaidya Muunur, 
a tract on the calcination and reduction of various vegetable and 
mineral articles to powder, for use in medicine; and on the extraction 
of essential oils, etc. ; (6) Agastya Vaidya Nuthiyambid, a treatise 
on the purification of various poisonous substances and their employ- 
ment in medicine ; (7) Agastya Vaidya Nappatcttu, a short tract on 
cUe cure of gonorihoea; (8) Vaidya Sutra Niini, a set of hundred 
verses on different diseases and modes of treatment; and {^) AIuppii, 
a tract on preparing medicines of the alkaline ashes of vegetables, 
etc. (Wilson, Mackenzie MSS., 245-246). Other works attributed to 
Agastya in Tamil are : Agastya Tirattu, Agattiyam, etc. A disciple of 
Agastya is said to have written Pannirupadalam, on which is based 
the Purr,pponil Ventamdlai, written by Aiyanaridanar, a descendant 
of Chera Kings. (See Madras D.C, T'amil, I, No. 78.) Agastya is 
thus suggested to be the original civilizer of the South and as the 
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Nyayachudamani^ another work on logic by Ramakrishna- 
dhwarin, son of Dharmarajavarindra {ibid.^ No. 4201) ; and 
Nydyapdrijdta by Yallayarya {ibid., No. 4202). Other well- 
known works are Nydyaprakdsika, a commentary on the 
Tarkabhdshdprakdsikaoi Chennabhatta, by Naraharimisra ; 
Nydyaratnatlka (or Dyutimdlika), a commentary on 
Manikantha’s Nydyaratna by Nrisimhayajvan ; and Nydya- 
sdstrdrlJiadlpa by Sasadhara, which is better known as 
Sasddharlya after the author. A commentary on this work 
is the Prathd by Bhishagratna. Another commentary, 
called Nydyaratna, is by Dharmarajadhvarindra. Finally 
there is the Nydyasiddhdntainanjari by Janaklnatha alias 
Chudamanibhattacharya. There is a commentary on this 
work, called Tarkaprakdsika, by Srikanta. 

Bhatta is, we know to be, Kumarila Bhatta> the 
great Mimamsa commentator, who lived about 730 A.D. 
He was the author of Tantravdrtika, a commentary on 
Sahara Svamin’s Bhdshya on the Mxmdmsa Sutras, per- 
haps the oldest Bhdshya on the Mxmdmsa in existence, 
going back to probably the first century B.C. On the 
Bhdtta-mata, as his system is called, there are many 
valuable unpublished commentaries in the Madras Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS. Library. Prabhakara is another 
commentator on the Mxmdmsa and his system is known 

originator of the Tamil and other languages current in it. His close 
connection with the Saiva religion is also more than hinted at 
in some of the Tamil MSS. above referred to. A Sanskrit MS. 
describes him as the author of PaJuJiadasi Mulamautra Vyakhya, 
which is a commentary on the Panchadasi Mulama7iti a . which is 
an alternative name for Panchadasaksharimantra. This mantra is 
addressed to Tripurasundari and consists of fifteen syllables. It is 
supposed to have power to confer prosperity on one and to make 
him a great poet. The commentary is sometimes called Srlvidyatlka. 
(See Madras D.C. XIII, No. 6552 ; also Nos. 6548 to 6550.) 

There is thus some reason for connecting Agastya with Saivism. 
Evidently Sripati echoes the tradition when he states that he 
follows the Vrithihi of Agastyamuni in his interpretation of Bada- 
rayana’s Brahma Sutras. The suggestion seems to be that the 
interpretation is an ancient one and is based on the traditional 
views attributed to Agastya. 
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as Prabhakara-mata. He is not mentioned by name by 
Sripati. On his work, the Brihati^ which is a com- 
mentary on Sahara Svamin's Mxmamsa Sutra Bhashya, 
there is an excellent commentary written by Salikanatha, 
a well-known exponent of Prabhakara doctrines. It is 
known as Rijumalapanchika, a MS. copy of which is 
in the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library. 
Both Bhatta and Prabhakara are mentioned by Madhava 
in his Sarvadarsana Sangraha in his chapter on the 
Jaimini-Darsana. The difference between these two 
exponents is well brought out by him in his account of 
them. The followers of Bhatta maintained, he says, that 
words signify something definite by themselves, apart from 
the sentence. Those of Prabhakara, on the contrary, 
held that the whole sentence is a command relating to the 
sacrifice, as they maintain that words only signify an 
action or something to be done. The former are called 
abhihitanvaya-vadins and the latter anviiabhidhdna-vadins. 
The Prabhakaras are referred to by Ramanuja in his .SV?- 
(Adhikarana 1, Sutra 1) as “ those who main- 
tain that the syntactical meaning of sentences is to be 
finally found in action, ” etc. Bhaskara is another 
commentator mentioned by Sripati. As there are many 
authors, ancient and modern, of this name, it is necessary 
to point out that the Bhaskara referred to by Sripati is the 
earliest and most famous of them all. He was an early 
commentator of the Sutras of Badarayana and is referred 
to and criticized by Ramanuja (see Sri Bhdshya, II. i, 15) 
and by the author of the Madhva-vijaya {Sars;a 1) as one 
criticised by Anandatirtha. In the colophons to his work, 
atied Sdrlraka Mlmdmsa Bhdshya., Bhaskara styles himself 
as Bhdskardchdrya. He should be distinguished from Bhatta 
Bhaskara, the commentator on the Taittirlya Aranyaka, who 
is referred to below. He should also not be confounded 
with the great astronomer Bhaskaracharya, born in 1114 
A.D., whose Siddhdnta Sirbmani is next only in authority 
to the Surya Siddhdnta, a work that has been referred to 
about 300 A.D. The Bhaskara of Sripati notices, with 
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Sankara, the LokSyatikas, a sect of the Charvakas, in his 
work. Sripati’s references to Buddha, RarnSnuja and 
Madhva and their Siddhantas will be found detailed at 
some length below. Sripati also mentions Nilakantha 
Bhagavatpada, Ghantanada and Jyotirmatha (Adhyaya 
I, Pada I, Sutra 21, page 74, line 30). 

Nilakantha is further referred to below. As to 
Ghantanada, not much is known. The term, however, 
appears as a title of Panta Mailara, described as the 
great-grandson of Sura, grandson of Pota and the son 
of Mumbamba and Mummadindra, a brave lieutenant of 
Pratapa-Deva-Raya II in battle. At the request of this 
Mailara, who, by the way, has been identified with the chief 
of the name mentioned by Srinatha in one of his Chain 
verses, Deva-Raya II made a grant, dated on the Sivaratri 
day of the month of Magha in the year Kilaka in Saka 1351 
(A.D. 1429). Another grant in his favour was made on 
the 11th day of the bright fortnight of Magha of the 
year Subhakrit, Saka 1404 (A.D. 1482) by Deva-Raya, 
who is here spoken of as Praudha-Deva-Raya. If the title 
Ghantanada is identical with this title, Ghantanada should 
be taken to be a great religious teacher who lived long be- 
fore the 15th century A.D., and who.se fame was such that 
his name came to be assumed as a title by Saiva Chiefs in 
later times (see Sewell’s List of Antiquities, C. P. No. 87; 
also Butterworth and Venugopal Chetty, Mellon Inscrip- 
tions, C.P. No. 18; M.E.R. No. 211 of 1894). The Jybtir- 
matha referred to is quite an ancient system of thought to 
which we have references in the Bhagavad-Glto and the 
Uttararama Charita (Bhagavad-Gxta, V. 24 and XIII. 17; 
Uttarardma Charita, IV. 18). According to this school of 
thought. Light is regarded as the Supreme Spirit, the Light 
referred to being the Light of Brahman. In this school, 
light is the divine principle of life and of intelligence. 

The Author’s Date. 

As regards the period of time to which Sripati, the 
Commentator, should be assigned, it has been pointed out 
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above that judging from certain lithic records and literary 
references he should have belonged to circa 1400 A.D, 
From the internal evidence afforded by his Bhashya 
itself, it is clear that he is posterior to Ramanuja, to whose 
doctrines he specifically refers by name and which 
he refutes in detail, especially his regard for Tantric 
Agamas, including idol worship, which Sripati throughout 
denounces. 

Pdribhashdpradhdna Rdmdttuja Sdstram Vedamulaivd 
bhdvdt avaidikam iti ghantdghoshaha (Adhyaya II, 
Pada II, Sutra 42, line 18, page 247). 

There is a reference also to the practices prevailing 
among the followers of Ramanuja in regard to the branding 
of the Sankha and the Chakra and the worship of the 
Saligrama in a passage occurring in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Sutra 12. The relevant passages are as follows : — 

Tdntrikas sarva karmdni Vishmintnddisya kdrayetw 
Vaidikas sarva karmdni Sivamuddisya kdraye/ li 
Tathdpi Sit'd pdsandmeva Sadyd-muktihi II 
Again, 

Sankha chakra miidrd dhdrana nirdsah ; tathdcha 
Sdligrdma sild pujddi avasyam varjayet ll 
He is as much against the Tantric doctrines of 
Pasupatas as of Ramanuja. In AdhySya I, Pada II, 
Sutra 1 , he has the following : — 

ii 

Pdnchardtrddivat Pdsupalydgamdndm nirastatvdt ll 
Sripati is also posterior in date to Ekorama and the 
five Acharyas of the Virasaiva religion, who, though they 
are by some modern writers classed (see E. P. Rice’s 
Kanarese Literature, 54-55) as contemporaries of Basava, 
the great reformer, who himself belonged to the third 
quarter of the 12th century, are undoubtedly considerably 
more ancient than Basava. Basava’s work presumes the 
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previous existence of Acharyas who had prepared the 
ground for him. Basava’s vigorous propaganda resulted in 
the development of the Virasaiva religion. This is entirely 
in accordance with the view of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as 
developed in his Vaishnavisjii, Saivism, etc., 132. Though 
Basava is not referred to by name by Sripati, it is inferable 
that Sripati belongs to the post-Basava period. This could 
not well be otherwise, as Basava came long after Ramanuja. 

Not only Sripati refers to and refutes the doctrines of 
Sankara and Ramanuja, but also criticizes in more than 
one place the distinctively dualistic philosophy of Madhva- 
charya. Sripati’s date has, therefore, to be fixed as 
posterior to Madhvacharya, say between 1300 and 1400 
A.D. This date may be taken as approximately correct, 
though it is not quite in agreement with what Mr. P. 
Gopinath Kaviraj has suggested (1200 A.D.) in the 
Hindustan for January 1923. Seeing that Ramanuja 

lived in the first half of the 12th century, during the reign 
of the Hoysala King Vishnuvardhana (1 1 1 1 to 1141 A.D.) 
and that Sripati is posterior in date to Basava, who lived 
about 1167 A.D., and that Madhvacharya lived from and 
after 1238 A.D., this date being fixed with reference to 
the Sri Kiirmam inscriptions of Narahari Tirtha and Mutt 
traditions combined, it seems safe to assume the date 
mentioned above."’ This date will allow a certain period of 
time for the promulgation of the doctrines of Ramanuja 
and Madhvacharya for them to assume a predominance, 
which required refutation at the hands of a Virasaiva 
teacher of eminence like Sripati Panditacharya. 

Light from Inscriptions. 

A few lithic inscriptions lend additional weight to 
this deduction. The most important of these is one 

“ According to lithic inscriptions dated in 12<S1 and 1293 A.D., 
Naraharitirtha, the Madhva saint — third in succession to Sri Madhvf - 
charya — who is mentioned in them should have lived about that 
time. (See M.E.R. 1896 and 1900.) He is believed to have lived 
up to 1333 A.D. 
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which comes from a ruined ma7itap at Kondavidu, the 
celebrated hill capital of the Reddis, who ruled from 1328 
to 1427 A.D. This is a Telugu record and is dated in 
Saka 1327, cyclic year Parthiva and registers that the 
stone beam in the gbpura of the Visvcsvara temple there 
was presented by one Damalapati Chennamanenimgaru 
for the merit of his spiritual teacher Srigiriayyamgaru, 
who was the grandson (?) of Panditaradhyadeva {M.E.R., 
1910, 539 of 1909). There is little doubt that the Pandit- 
aradhyadeva referred to in this record is the same as 
Sripati Panditaradhya, he having been, from what has been 
stated before, known more commonly as Panditaradhya 
(see above quotation from Pattabhiramavilasamu). This 
identification being conceded, we have the date Saka 
1327, Parthiva, for his grandson Srigiri. Saka 1327, 
Parthiva, corresponds to A.D. 1405. Taking it for 
granted that Sripati had had a grown-up grandson in 
the 40th year of his age — a by no means impossible 
suggestion — his date would fall in or about 1365 A.D., 
and if he had been alive even a few years before the 
date of this grant in favour of his grandson — who him- 
self is spoken of as a spiritual teacher in this record 
— he would have to be set down to circa 1400 A.D., 
a date which is in agreement with our deductions from 
independent sources as to his time. On a pillar of 
the same ^nantap on which the above-mentioned record 
is found, there is another one — a mutilated one — of 
Reddi King Peda-Komati- Verna dated in Saka 1330, 
corresponding to 1408 A.D. {M.E.R., 1910, No. 538 of 
1909). This record is dated only three years later than 
the one recording the gift in favour of Srigiri, grandson 
of Sripati Panditaradhyadeva. Peda-Komati- Verna, as we 
know, was the author of Sringdradlpiha, a commentary 
on the Amara Sataka. Evidently, Sripati Pandita was a 
contemporary of Peda-Komati- Verna. The Reddi chief, 
Damdapati ChennamanenirngSru, who presented the stone 
beam for the merit of Sripati’s grandson, was evidently the 
descendant of a Tamil chief who had long held sway in the 
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Kondavidu countryi as his title “ Damalapati ” {i.e., 
Dramilapati, or Dravida lord) shows. 

The next record comes from Panem, Kurnool 
district, but is unfortunately not dated. On a pillar in 
the Mukha-mantapa of the Panikesvara SvSmin temple at 
this place is a record which registers the fact that one 
Vibhuti Gauraya visited the temple. It is mentioned that 
he was born at Machirajupalli, near Warrangal, and that 
he had settled on the top of Srigiri and was the servant 
of Panditaradhya, who may be identified with Sripati 
Pandita. There are three other records of this Vibhuti 
Gauraya, who was evidently a person of some importance 
as the details given about the place of his birth and 
his settling down at Sri-sailam indicate. The statement 
that he was the “ servant ” of Sripati Panditaradhya 
signifies possibly his retirement from temporal affairs and 
becoming a disciple of the great teacher Sripati Pandita- 
radhya, probably the greatest Virasaiva teacher of the 
time. {M.E.R., 1914, No. 169 of 1913 ; also 168 of 1913 ; 
for the Reddi kings of Kondavidu, see E.I„ XI, 313 et 
seq. ; and Venkayya, Ancient History of Nellore, 23-24.) 

Posterior to Nilakantha, Author of Bhashya 
on Suta Samhita. 

Sripati quotes from Nilakantha’s Bhashya on Suta- 
Samhiia (on D/iydna Yogakhanda) in Adhyaya II, Pada II, 
Sutra 42, page 244, line 7 ; also in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Sutra 21, page 74, line 29, where he refers to Purvacharya 
Nilakantha Bhagavadpadiicharya’s Bhashya on Chchdndogya 
U panishad. I have been unable to trace these works 

in any of the Catalogues accessible to me. But there 
is hardly any doubt that this is the Nilakantha, who is 
popularly but mistakenly described as an independent 
Saiva commentator on the Yeddnta Sutras, whose alleged 
work is called the Saiva Bhashya. Sripati nowhere 
quotes the alleged latter work ; if it had been in existence, 
he would have referred to it. He should not be con- 
founded with the Nilakantha, the best known Commentator 
3 F 
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of the Mahab/tdrata, who lived and wrote his Bharata- 
bhdvadlpa at Kurpara, to the west of the Godavari, in 
Maharashtra, and who, according to Burnell, belongs to 
the 16th century (Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i. 
No. 1958; Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, 282, 290). 
Another Nllakantha, alias Ayya Dikshita, who flourished 
in the 1st half of the 17th century, was the author of the 
Sivatlldrnava. He was the grandson of Acca r3ikshita, 
grandson of Appayya Dikshita, one of the finest expo- 
nents of Saiva Siddhanta. Nilakanthasivacharya’s alleged 
Bhdshya goes by the name of Nllakani/ia Bhdshya, which, 
on closer investigation is found to be only another name 
for Srikantha’s Bhdshya, known as Brahma Mimdmsa 
Bhdshya. A commentary on the latter is Appayya 
Dikshita’s Sivddityamanidxpikd, in the colophon to which 
work Appayya Dikshita plainly states that it is a com- 
mentary only on Srikantha’s Bhdshya and not on that 
of Nilakantha’s also, as has been suggested in some 
quarters. It is more than doubtful if there was really a 
Nilakantha or Nilakantha-Sivacharya who was also a 
commentator on the Brahma Sutras. Mr. S. S. Siirya- 
narayana Sastri, the author of Sivddvaita of Srikantha, has, 
since the above was written, arrived at the same conclusion, 
arguing from a different point of view (see Sivddvaita of 
Srikantha, 18, f.n. 23). The doctrines of Saivadvaita 
religion are propounded in Sivddvaitanirnaya by Appayya 

Dikshita. The Nilakantha-Sivacharva above named should 

«/ 

not, further, be confounded with a third person of the 
same name, who is well known to Virasaiva literature. 
This is Nilakantha Sivacharya, whose Sanskrit work, 
entitled Kriydsdra, is often popularly, but erroneously, 
described as a commentary on the Brahma Sutras. He 
is one of the more familiar Virasaiva teachers of the 
Kannada country. As he has been referred to in Mallan- 
narya’s Vlrasaivdmrita-purdna, a work which belongs 
to 1530, he must have been anterior to Mallannarya. 
How much exactly anterior to him, it is not known. 
But be has been assigned to the 14th century, though 
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this seems a little too early for him. He cannot have 
lived earlier than Sripati. In some MS. copies of his 
work, he is called Nilakanthadikshita or simply Nilakantha. 
His work is also alternatively known as Nigamagama 
Sdrasangraha. It is not a Bhds/iya on the Bddardyana 
Sutras. It is a work which, as the author himself states, 
treats of the quintessence of action as derivable from 
the Vedas and Sastras {Nigamdgama Sdrabhuta Kriya- 
sdra) in the spirit of the teachings of the Vydsa Sutras 
{Upddg/idta, verses 11 and 12; Prathamopadesa, verse 1). 
He styles his work a Prabandha or treatise. It is 
divided into 32 Upadesas and treats of a variety of topics, 
including the fundamental tenets of the Virasaiva faith. 
It is, in fact, a hand-book of interpretation of Virasaiva 
doctrines and beliefs. Even the 18 Puranas (including 
the Rdmdyana, the B/idgavata, etc.) are interpreted in 
this work from the Virasaiva point of view. The point 
to note in regard to it is that it is undoubtedly a work 
much later than that of Sripati. Its style is modern 
and somewhat artificial in character. The author's know- 
ledge, though undoubtedly great, nowhere approaches the 
profundity of Sripati. Sripati shines as a learned scholar, 
an acute thinker and a great dialectician of a rare type, 
who had drunk deep at the fountain-head. Nilakantha, 
who describes himself as the knower of the secret of the 
Ekdt/ithara Sathasthala^ shows himself as a redactor and 
popularizer intent on interpreting everything known from 
the Virasaiva point of view. Nilakantha refers to another 
work of his at the end of the nineteenth Upadesa of his 
Kriydsdra, but its name is not mentioned. His philoso- 
phical standpoint is also bhedd-bheda (see 3rd Upadesa^ 
verse 3) which is in keeping with Sripati’s teaching. 
Sripati uses the phrase Ubhaya Vlddnta Nigamdgama 
repeatedly in his work and the fact that Nilakantha 
gives this name to his work and suggests that his doctrine 
is also bhedd-bheda, shows that he was not unaware of 
Sripati’s work, to which he does not, however, so far 
as can be seen, directly refer by name. It is strange. 
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however, that in the colophons appearing in the Kriyasara 
in the MS. copies of this work as found in the Madras 
Oriental MSS. Library (see D,C, of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library, XI, Nos. 5438 and 5549) 
and as printed in the Telugu script edition published by Mr. 
Virasangappa, at the Mysore Sarada Press, in the year 
Tarana, the work is described as that of the teacher 
Nilakantha, who possessed the secret of the doctrine of 
Ekblhthara Sathasthala of the Visishtddvaita philosophy. 
A possible explanation is that the reference here is to 
Saivavisishtddvaita and not to Vaishnava or Ramanuja’s 
Visishtddvaita, for the Ekoththara Sathasthala doctrine 
is not part of the latter's Visishtddvaita philosophy. 
The Virasaiva standpoint, though described by Nilakantha 
in his colophons as Visishtddvaita, evidently following 
Srikantha, who called his system Siva Visishtadvaita, is 
also plainly called by him Bheddbheda, which is in keep- 
ing with the Virasaiva standpoint as propounded by Sripati 
in his Bhdshya. 

Posterior to Srikantha, Author of Brahma 
Mimamsa Bhashya. 

Srikantha-Sivacharya, whose Bhdshya on the Brahma 
Sutras is also well known, though not a professed Vira- 
saiva, approaches the Virasaiva point of view (see 
Bhandarkar’s Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., 137 ; Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. X, p. 3874). Srikantha-Siva- 
charya is referred to by name by Sripati in Adhyaya II, 
Pada I, Sutra 22, page 200, line 8, as Saivd^ra^anya 
Sr^\antha Sivdrddhya and he quotes from Srikantha’s 
\,ork Brahma Mlmdmsa Bhdshya. He again refers to 
him in Adhyaya III, Pada II, Sutra 8, page 320, line 
33. Here he refers to Srikantha as Sivdchdrya and 
cites him in connection with the discussion of Bhdva 
and A bhdva, the leading topic of Sutra 8. The change 
from S’ikantha Sivdrddhya to Srikantha Sivdchdrya 
should be noted. The former designation would seem to 
indicate his being claimed as a Virasaiva by Sripati. 
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Srikantha Sivacharya was the author of a Saiva commentary 
on the Brahma Sutras. The work is commonly called 
Brahmasutrabhdshyam, though in the colophon the author 
styles it more formally Brahma Mimdmsa Bhdshya, the 
name by which it is actually cited by Sripati. The most 
famous commentary on it is the work entitled Brahmasutra 
Bhdshya Vydkhydya : Sivddityamanidxpika by Appayya 
Dikshita. Srikantha Sivacharya is sometimes briefly refer- 
red to as Srikanthacharya, while he appears simply as “Sri- 
kantha ” in the colophons contained in his Bhdshya. 
Appayya Dikshita wrote his Naksha/ravdddvali (also called 
Vadanakshalra Malika) to support the views of Srikantha. 
(See Madras D. C. of Sdnskrit MSS. X, Nos. 5079 and 
5092, pages 3857 and 3874.) 

Date of Srikantha from Literary Data. 

The date of Srikantha is not yet definitely settled. 
It has been suggested, "on the basis of verbal and doctrinal 
resemblances, that he probably flourished close to the 
period of Ramanuja, who, as we know, lived about the 
beginning of the 11th century A.D. But it has been 
stated that it is difficult to decide the question of priority 
and that there is also the possibility of explaining 

the resemblances referred to on the basis of a common 
original. The suggestion has been made that Srikantha’s 
treatment of Sutras III, 3, 27-30, where he criticizes 

views which are said to be those of Ramanuja and 

Nimbarka, who, chronologically speaking, came some time 
after Ramanuja, is fairly conclusive in the matter. Mr. 
S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, who puts forward this view 
(vide his Sivddvaita of Srikantha, 45 et seq.), holds 

that Srikantha’s criticism is effective and is not attempted 
to be met in any other commentary. Briefly put, this 
criticism bases itself on the position that until the 
attainment of Brahman, bondage continues (even after 
death) and that bondage without Karma is inconceivable. 
This position, it is remarked, has not been controverted 
elsewhere. Mr. Suryanarayana Sastri also states that there 
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is an inversion in the order of Sutras 29 and 30, as read 
by other commentators and the inversion is not noticed by 
others. On these grounds, he suggests that it is “likely 
that Srikantha came after all these, probably some time 
in the 13th century, when the Saiva Siddhanta was taking 
shape in the hands of the Santana Acharyas. ” There 
is, however, little in this reasoning, to support the 
question of date. Nor is there anything in the criticism 
of Ramanuja that is novel ; and as regards the Inversion 
ill the order of the Sutras, such inversions occur in 
Sripati’s commentary also. This by itself cannot, there- 
fore. be accepted as settling the question of the priority 
of Ramanuja to Srikantha. A writer in the Jigtiydsa, 
suggests the opposite view that Srikantha preceded 
Ramanuja (see Jtg^nydsa^ Part II, article on Svikanthd). 
In commencing his work Srikantha states that he has 
corrected the errors [kalusha) of the commentators who 
preceded him and that Aryas and pious Saivas would find 
his commentary a great treasure {mahdnidhi) (see Madras 
D. C. of Sanskrit MSS. X, p. 3874 et seq., at page 3875 ; 
also M.E.R., No. 188 of 1905). The words are: — 

Purvdekdrya kalushitam Srtkanthena prasudhate li 

Sarvaveddntasdrasya saurabhdsvddamddmdni i 

Arydndtn SivanishthdiMm BhdshyamPdaninahantdhtht II 
Who were these commentators whom Srikantha corrected } 
This statement would seem to indicate that several 
commentators had preceded him. Until we have definitely 
fixed his date, the reference to previous commentators 
cannot be correctly explained. Epigraphic records appear 
to throw some light on his date and to this we may now 
tii.n our attention. 

Srikantha’s Date as determined from Inscriptions. 

Numerous inscriptions mention or refer to persons 
bearing the name of Srikantha and as the references occur 
at different intervals of time, it is of some interest to see 
which of these relates to Srikantha, the author of the 
Bfmshya. P'irst in order of date, perhaps, should have 
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been the Srikantha after whom the Srikantha*Chaturvedi- 
mangalam, a village in the Musuri taluk, Trichinopoly 
district, is named. This place is referred to in as many 
as fifteen lithic records dated from the 30th year of the 
reign of the Chola King Parantaka I to the 3rd year of 
Rajaraja III. It would seem to follow from these inscrip- 
tions that the Srikantha after whom it was named should 
have flourished anterior to the rule of Parantaka I (907- 
948 A.D.). Who he was, it is not possible to determine. 
A person bearing the name of Tiruvaiyan Srikantha, 
Srikantha, the son of Tiruvaiyan, is mentioned in an 
inscription, dated in 965 A.U., found at Gramam in the 
present South Arcot district (yl/.if./?.. No. 74 of 
1905). He figures in it as a Vaidumba feudatory of the 
Rashtrakuta King Krishna III {M.E.R., 1901, page 42). 
Whether he could be identified with the name-father of 
Srikantha-Chaturvedimangalam is difficult to say in the 
present state of our knowledge of the history of Vaidumbas. 
The following is a list of the records in which Srikantha- 
Chaturvedimangalam is mentioned • — 

(1) 600 of 1908 at Tirupattur, Musuri taluk, Trichinopoly dis- 

trict. Reign of Rajaraja III (18tli year). Grant 
by a native of the place, a brahmadaya of 
Uratturnadu. 

(2) 511 of 1912 dated in 13th year of Vikrama-Chola (1118-35). 

Sale of land in this village, also called Nainbi- 
kurichchi. 

(3) 512 of 1912 dated in Vikrama-Chola’s reign. 

Land sale in the same village. 

(4) 97 of 1914 dated 25th year of Rajaraja I. 

Grant of gold to the temple at the place. 

(5) 100 of 1914 dated 3rd year of Rajendra-Chola I. 

Gifts to the temple at the place by one of the 
members of the village assembly. 

(6) 102 of 1914 dated 7th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Land granted for digging a channel from the 
tank at the village for irrigating the lands. 

(7) 105 of 1914 dated 7th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Sale of right to a private party to levy a definite 
quantity of paddy on the lands of the village 
for digging a channel. 
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(8) 111 of 1914 dated 30th year of Parantaka I. 

Grant of land to the temple. 

(9) 114 of 1914 dated 4th year of Rajakesarivarman, Rajaraja I. 

Grant of gold for lamp, etc., to the temple. 

(10) 117 of 1914 dated 5th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Gift of a lamp to the temple. 

(11) 119 of 1914 dated 18th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Gift of a lamp to the temple. 

(12) 120 of 1914 dated 7th year of Rajendra-Ch(31a (1050-62). 

Remission of taxes to the temple at the place. 

(13) 123 of 1914 dated Sixl^year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Sale of land. 

(14) 133 of 1914 dated 5th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

No taxes should be levied on the temple 

belongings. 

(15) 136 of 1914 dated 3rd year of Rajarajadcva III. (—13th 

February 1219 A.D.) 

Gift of land. Village called also Malaru 

As will be seen, these inscriptions range in their dates' 
fi'oni the reign of Parantaka I to Rajaraja III. 

A Telugu-Sanskrit record dated in Saka 1193 
(corresponding to 1271 A.D.) cyclic year Prajapati. which 
comes from Tripurantakam in the Markapur taluk, Kurnool 
district, mentions a Brahmana resident of Madhnrantaka 
(perhaps the village of that name in the present Chingleput 
district) who bore the title of Chodamandala-pratistha- 
charya, and a certain Srikantha-siva, probably a Saiva 
ascetic. In another record at the same place, wholly in 
Telugu, dated in Saka 1192, cyclic year Pramoduta, 
corresponding to 1270 A.D., in the reign of the Kakatiya 
queen Rudrayyadeva Maharfija (Rudramma), we have 
mention made again of a Srikantha-siva No. 246 

o" J.905). Another record comes from Tiruvidamarudur 
in the modern Tanjore district, dated in the fourth year 
of the Chola King Vikrania-Chola, who reigned from 
1118-1135 A.D. {M.E.R., No- 301 of 1907). It records a 
gift of land to the image of Kulottunga-Cholisvaramudaiya- 
Mahadeva (named after Kuloltunga-Chbla I) set up by 
Svamidevar Srikantha-siva, who has been identified 
(wrongly as will be shown below) with Srikantha, the 
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commentator. i^Ins. in Madras, II, p. 1276, No. 328.) 
Mr. V. Venkayya has identified this Svamidevar Srikantha 
with Srikantha-Sambhu, the father of Somesvara or Isvara- 
Siva, the guru of Kuldttunga III. {M.E.R. 1908, p. 64.) 
As Srikantha's son, Somesvara or Isvara-Siva, who wrote 
the Siddkdnta Ratndkara, was the guru of Kuldttunga III 
(1178-1216 A.D.) and consecrated the temple built by 
Kuldttunga III at Tribhuvanam, in the Tanjore district, 
it has to be presumed that his father Svamidevar Srikantha- 
siva himself had passed away by then. Vikrama-Chdla, 
in whose reign the grant was made, ruled between 
1118-1135 A.D., while Kuldttunga-Chdla I, in whose name 
the image was set up, ruled between 1070-1120 A.D., 
and preceded him. Sdmesvara or Isvara-Siva, the son of 
Svamidevar Srikantha-siva, who set up the image, was the 
guru of Kuldttunga III, who ruled between 1178-1216 
A.D. Thus nearly a century separated Kuldttunga-Chdla I 
from Kuldttunga-Chdla III. Taking it for granted that 
the image was consecrated in the year in which the 
grant was made to it, i.e., in the fourth year of Vikrama- 
Chdla’s reign, corresponding to 1122 A.D., Svamidevar 
Srikantha should have been living in that year, while 
his son Sdmesvara or Isvara-Siva belonged to the period 
1178-1216 A.D. 

Svamidevar Srikantha cannot, therefore, be identified 
with the Srikantha of the two Tripurantakam records, 
dated in 1270 and 1271 A.D., though this (Svamidevar) 
Srikantha was evidently a great Saiva teacher. His son 
Sdmesvara is, indeed, described as well versed in the 
Saiva-Darsana and the eighteen Vidyds and as having ex- 
pounded the greatness of Siva as taught in the Upanishads. 
As remarked above, Sdmesvara was also the author of 
Siddhdnta-Ratndkara. Sdmesvara was also known as Isvara- 
Siva, a name which the late Mr. Venkayya was inclined 
to identify with Isana-siva, which was borne by a Saiva 
teacher who wrote the Siddhdntasdra. In the same line 
of teachers there was also a Srikantha. Both Isana- 
siva and Srikantha are mentioned by the Saiva teacher, 
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Vedajnana, in his Atmarthapuja-paddhaii, This Isana- 
siva has, however, to be distinguished from the person 
of the same name who belonged to the Amardakamatha and 
wrote a work called Krinakramadybtika (see Hultzsch, 
Report on Sanskrit MSS., II, xvii ; also M.E.R. 1908, 
para 64). There is a Srikantha mentioned in a record, 
dated in the 21st year of the Pandya King Maravarman 
alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Sundara-Pandya I (1216-35 
A.D.), “ who was pleased to distribute the Chola country 
This records a sale of land to Srikantha-siva, one of 
the Acharyas residing in the Tirugnanasambanda matha at 
Tirupattur (the place of that name in the present Ramnad 
district) by a local chief. From the point of view of dates, 
the Srikantha of this record — whose date works out to 
1236 A.D. — may be the same as the Srikantha of the 
Tripurantakam records, which belong to 1270 and 1271 
A.D. If the Srikantha of these records is Srikantha, the 
commentator, then he should be assigned to about 1270 
A.D. In this case, he should be held to come long after 
Ramanuja and Nimbarka and not before them. 

There remain three others of the name of Srikantha 
to consider. One of these is Srikantha, the Tantrio writer, 
who belonged to the Kashmir School and composed the 
Ratnatraya Parlksha prior to the 10th century. He has to 
be distinguished not only from the Srikantha, who lived 
from about the first quarter to the third quarter of the 
13th century A.D., but also from Svamidevar Srikantha, 
father of Somesvara, the guru of Kulottunga-Chola III 
above named (see Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., X, 
5092, pp. 3874-7 ; also Hultzsch, Search for Sanskrit MSS., 
No. TI, p- xvi, for Srikantha, the Kashmirian author). 
Another is the Srikantha, identified with the Srikantha- 
natha mentioned in the undated records in the Arulala- 
Perumal temple at Conjeevaram as the preceptor of the 
Vedic scholar Sayana, whose “ master ” was Sangama II, 
the son of Kampa and grandson of Sangama I. {M.E.R. 
1893, p. 5, para. 13 ; Inscription No. 50 of 1893; E./., Ill, 
118-19.) This Srikanthanatha has been identified with the 
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person of the same name mentioned as the preceptor of 
Sangama II, son of Kampa I and grandson of Sangama I, 
in the Bitragunta grant of Sangama II, dated in Saka 
1278, Durmukhi, corresponding to 1356 A.D. {Nellore 
Ins. I, C. P. Grant No. 20; E.I., III, 21-25.) This grant 
records the gift of the village of Bitragunta to twenty-eight 
Brahmans at the request of the king’s (Sangama IPs) 
preceptor Srikanthanatha, on the anniversary day of the 
king’s death. In consequence, the village came to be 
known as Srikanthapura. At the request of the same ffuru, 
Sangama II granted another village, called Sinhesari, 
identified with Sankesari, near Pushpagiri, in the Nellore 
district. The question arises whether the Srikanthanatha 
mentioned in the Arulala-Perumal temple and Bitragunta 
records, both doubtless referring to the same person, can be 
identified with the Srikantha-siva of the Tripurantakam and 
Tirupattlir records mentioned above. The Bitragunta 
record is dated in 1356 A.D., while the Tripurantakam re- 
cords belong to 1270 and 1271 A.D. and the Tirupattur 
one to 1236 A.D. As the hiatus of time that separates the 
Bitragunta and Tirupattur records is about 120 years, 
it seems doubtful if they can be identified. It is possible 
that the Tripurantakam and Tirupattur records refer 
to Srikantha, the commentator, while the Bitragunta one 
refers to a later successor of his who lived about the 
first half of the 14th century A.D. 

Finally, there is a Srikanthadeva mentioned in an 
undated record on the north wall of the Ilamisvara temple 
at Taramangalam, Omalur taluk, Salem district. It 
mentions a certain Srikanthadeva, who bore the title of 
Gaudachuddmam and Vidydsamudra and records a gift of 
land made to his father as gurudakslmia by the six Vellalas 
of the place, of whom Nalla Udaiyappar was one. {AI.E.B. 
31 of 1900.) It is rather difficult to identify this Srikantha- 
deva, though it is quite possible, judging from his high 
sounding titles and the VeUala disciples he possessed, that 
he might have been the same as the Srikantha-siva men- 
tioned by Aghora Sivacharya in his Mahbtsavavidhi, He 
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belonged to the Amardakamatha above named. His prede- 
cessors in order were : — Paramesvara ; Hridaya Sankara ; 
Dhyana Siva; and Srikantha-Siva-Desika, who, it is said, 
was an immigrant from the Gaudadesa (modern Bengal). 
This Srikantha, it is added, moved south to offer worship 
to the god at Chidambaram, and became thereafter the guru 
of Vikrama-Chola, son and successor of Kulottunga-Chola I. 
Vikrama-Chola ruled from 1118-1135 A.D. and was a 
devout Saiva, though not intolerant of Vaishnavism. (See 
Mysove CrazcttccT, t.d. 1930, II, ii, 1133-1134.) dhe fact 
that this Srikantha was from the Gaudadesa, which is noted 
by Aghora Sivfichiirya, enables us to identify him with the 
Srikantha mentioned in the Tartimangalam record, who, it 
is mentioned in it, bore the title of Gaudachudamani. 
Whether this Srikantha, who is alleged by Aghora Siva- 
charya to have been the teacher of Vikrama-Chola, can be 
identified with the Srikantha-siva, who set up the image 
in the name of Kuldttunga-Chola I, in the fourth year of 
the reign of his son Vikrama-Chola, is a moot point. If 
Aghora Sivacharya is correct in his statement, the two 
Srikanthas would have to be identified. If this be so, 
the Taramangalam record would have to be referred to 
about 1135 A.D. 

The above identification of Srikantha, the commentator, 
with the Srikantha-siva of the Tripurantaka and Tirupattur 
records would fix him up to about the third quarter of 13th 
century A.D., which would allow a sufficiency of time 
for his being honoured as a great authority by Sripati, 
about a century later. If this be so, Sripati, w’ho quotes 
Srikantha, with evident feelings of regard, should have 
come long after him. This brings us again to about the 
middle of the 14th century A.D. (1350-1400 A.D.). The 
date of Bhatta Bhaskara, from whose writings Srikantha 
has undoubtedly borrowed (see Bhatta Bhaskara, Mys. 
Ed., pp. 34, 81, 82 and 138 and Srikantha’s Br. Mimdmsa, 
IV. 4 . 19 ; I. 3. 12), may be fixed from an epigraph found 
on the base of a mantapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Saumyanathaswami temple at Nandalur in the Pullampet 
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taluk of the present Cuddapah district (see M.E.R. 1908, 
App. B., No, 577 of 1907). It is a Grantha and Tamil 
record recording a gift by Bhujabala Vira-Narayana Ahava- 
malladeva Maharaja and mentions Bhaskarabhattopadhyaya. 
The king mentioned is undoubtedly the Kalachurya king 
Ahavamalla, who possessed the title of Elra Narayana 
or Raya Narayana, as a record in the Shimoga district 
mentions it {E.C. VII, Shikarpur 245), and was also known 
as Kalachurya Bhujabala Chakravarti, etc. (see Mysore 
Gazetteer, Ed. 1930, II, ii, 896-97). We know he succeed- 
ed his brother Sankama in or about 1181 A.D. and reigned 
up to 1183 A.D. Though this inscription is undated, 
it has to be referred to one of the four years ranging from 
1181-1183 A.D. Accordingly, the Bhaskarabhattopa- 
dhyaya referred to in it would have to be set down to about 
the same period. The name as given in the inscription 
may be interpreted as “the teacher Bhaskarabhatta,” 
which in later times came to be “ Bhatta Bhaskara”, 
evidently to distinguish him from many other persons of 
the name of “ Bhaskara ”• If Bhatta Bhaskara is the 
person referred to in this record, as it seems probable, 
then he should be taken to have lived at about 1183 
A.D. and was the recipient of a gift at the hands of the 
Kalachurya king Ahavamalla. This king is referred to in 
another record found at Chintalapattiiru, in the Cuddapah 
taluk, in which he is termed a Mahamandalesvara {M.E.R. 
320 of 190 .t). This record may have to be referred to 
1179 A.D. or even before that year, when he was associ- 
ated with his brother Sankama, a division of the kingdom 
having been effected about that year {Mysore Gazetteer, 
Ed. 1930, II, ii, 896). 

This Bhaskarabhattopadhyaya should not be confused 
with the Bhaskarabhatta, who was the author of a work 
called the Eatkhdnasasutra Vydkhydiiani, otherwise known 
as Bhaskara Bhattlyam. In the colophons to his work, 
this writer styles himself B/iaskarachdrya or Bhdskarasurin 
and describes himself as the son of Nrisimhacharya of 
Gautamagotra (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, B. 
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No. 3463 (d) at pp. 5173-74). The scribe who copied this 
MS. calls its author Bhaskara Bhattacharya. Tenali 
Gopanarya in his VaikhaiMsa Sutrdnukramanika refers to 
this work and states that this was written by Bhaskara- 
bhatta (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, B. No. 
3473 (a), pp. 5185-86). There is hardly any doubt that 
he is not the Bkdskarabhattbpadhydya referred to in the 
Nandalur epigraph and that the latter has to be identified 
with the famous Bhatta Bhaskara, the commentator on the 
Taittirlya Aranyaka, Ahavamalla as also the rest of his 
dynasty were, it is true, Jains, but there is nothing to show 
that they were not generally tolerant towards Saivism, 
which, in fact, was revived under the influence of the great 
Basava and his followers in the Kalachurya period (^Mysore 
Gazetteer, Ed. 1930, II. ii, 898-99). The gift in favour 
of Bhatta Bhaskara, the eminent teacher of the Upanishads, 
by Ahavamalla may be taken to be an act of recognition 
on his part of Bhatta Bhaskara’s known popularity, piety 
and talents as a scholar. Bhatta Bhaskara may be taken to 
be the first philosophical fruit of the Saiva cult of the 12th 
century in which Siva is described as the transcendental 
Brahman. If this be so, then Bhatta Bhaskara should 
be assigned to about 1183 A.D., or the last quarter of 
the 12th century A.D. Accordingly Burnell’s suggestion, 
based on tradition, that he belonged to the latter half 
of the 12th century has to be given up. He may have 
been an Andhra in the sense that he lived in or about 
the modern Cuddapah district, where the grant in his 
favour has been found. As enough time will have to 
be allowed for him to become a well-known autho- 
rity, at least to be adopted without citation as a 
leading authority on the Upanishads by Srikantha, we 
will have a period of about a century between the two, if 
we take the Srikantha of the Tripurilntakam and Tirupattur 
records as Srikantha, the author of Brahma Mlmdmsa, 
and the Bhaskarabhattopadhyaya of the Nandalur epigraph 
as Bhatta Bhaskara, the author of the commentary on 
Taittirlya Aranyaka. This identification will also possess 
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the merit of allowing sufficient time for Sripati in his turn 
quoting Srikantha as an eminent authority on the Brahma 
Sutras. 


Srikantha and Meykandar. 

While Srikantha has been identified by some with 
Meykandar (Meykandadevar), the author of the Tamil 
translation of the famous Sanskrit work, the Sivagnana- 
hodham, his guru has been identified by others with Mrigen- 
dra, the author quoted by Madhava in his Sarvadarsana 
Sangraha. (See Cowell and Gough, translation of Sarva- 
darsana Sangraha 116, f.n. 3.) Both these identifications 
seem unsatisfactory. It may be pointed out that while 
Meykanda belonged to Tiruvennanallur, on the south bank 
of the Malattar, about 14 miles south-east of Tirukkdyilur, 
in the South Arcot district, Srikantha, according to 
inscriptions, was connected with Madhurantakam in the 
Chingleput district. There is at Tiruvennanallur a shrine 
in honour of Meykanda, not far away from the new 
Chuttram in existence there, while there is a temple in 
honour of Srikantha at Vada-Tirumullaivayil in the 
Chingleput district. On the north wall of the Aruna- 
chalesvara temple at Tiruvennanallur, there is an inscrip- 
tion dated in the i6th year of the Chola King Rajaraja III 
(1216-48 A.D.) corresponding to Saturday, 22nd May 
1232 A.D., which records a gift of land to an image set 
up by Meykandadevar of Tiruvennanallur {M.E.K., No. 
485 of 1902; see A'./., VIII, 268). This record fixes 
definitely the date of Meykandadevar, who declares him- 
self the disciple of Paranjoti Muni, to about the middle 
of the 13th century. How long before 1232 A.D. did 
Meykandar set up the image for which the grant of land 
was made in that year } This may be fixed up with the 
aid of a lithic record which comes from Chidambaram. 
Meykandar, it is said, was the son of one Achyuta Kalap- 
palan of Pennagadam, who, it has been suggested, may 
be the Achyuta Kalappalan of Chidambaram, mentioned 
in a work called the Tamil Navalar Saridai as the person 
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who had taken captive the kings of Chera, Chola and 
Pandya countries. Whether this is so or not, there seems 
to be some ground for identifying this Kalappalan with 
the Kalappalarayar who, in the eighth year of the reign 
of the Pandya King Jatavarman alias Tribhuvana Chakra- 
vartin Sundara-Pandyadeva — probably Jatavarman Sundara- 
Pandya I, 1251-1264 A.D. — made a grant of land for 
conducting festivals and providing offerings in the temple 
of Makali (at Chidambaram) which, the record states, 
was founded on the south side of the road by which the 
god was taken in procession for the sea-bath {M.E.R., 
297 of 1913). The eighth year of Jatavarman Sundara- 
Pandya I would be 1259 A.D. If the grant of Kalappala- 
rayar was accordingly made in that year, Achyuta 
Kalappalan, the father of Meykanda, should be assigned 
to about the middle of the 13th century A.D. He was 
evidently already an important person at the time — he 
is styled Rayar — and may have been old enough to have 
had a fairly aged son. The difference in time betw’een 
1259 A.D., the date of the Chidambaram record of 
Kallappalarayar, and 1232 A.D., the date of the Tiru- 
vennanallur record registering a grant to the image set 
up by Meykanda, is about 27 years. The Tiruvenna- 
nallur record is thus 27 years earlier in date than the 
Chidambaram one, which would confirm the suggestion 
that at the time of the latter record Meykandar was 
already a well-known personage. Evidently Meykandar 
had, in the lifetime of his father, already become famous 
by his philosophical studies and religious zeal, as we see 
a grant being made for an image set up by him. In 
any case, there can be hardly any question, with these 
two epigraphic records before us, to doubt any longer 
that Meykandar actually lived about 1235 A.D., if not 
indeed a little earlier than that date. As we have seen 
above, we have independent inscriptional records which 
agree in fixing Srikantha, the commentator, to about 
1270-71 A'D. It is possible that Meykanda and Sri- 
kantha were contemporaries, and this contemporaneity 
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ought to suffice to clear up the confusion as to the 
identity of Srikantha’s gum with Meykanda. Men of 
nearly the same age and celebritvi referred to in con- 
temporaneous inscriptional records, in which they are 
spoken of as religious preceptors, cannot have been guru 
and stshya. There are, besides, as pointed by Mr. Surya- 
naruyana Sastri, doctrinal differences between these two 
religious teachers which appear too fundamental to enable 
us to identify them. Srikantha’s system, as he points out, 
considers the world as due to the transformation of the 
Lord through His Chttsaktt ; it makes no independent 
provision for the creation of the material world ; it does 
not specifically recognize anava mala ; it is extremely doubt- 
ful if it recognizes jivaumukli ; and while Meykandar seeks 
to establish his system on reasoning, Srikantha appears to 
fight shy of it and so takes refuge in Sruti. It is hardly 
likely that a system with so many variations from the 
Saiva Siddhanta, could have owed much to the protagonist 
of the Siddhanta {Sivadvaita of Srikantha, 22), As a 
matter of fact, Srikantha’s guru was one Svetacharya, 
a name which prima facie has no relationship with that 
of Meykanda-Deva. (See Srikanlha’s Brahmamlmamsa 
BJidshya, stanza following the colophon.) The identi- 
fication suggested by the writer in the Journal of Oriental 
Research has been answered at length by a contributor in 
the Jignydsa, I. ii, to which further reference may be made 
by the interested reader, 

Sripati anterior to Sivalinga-Bhupati. 

Among the writers quoted by Sripati is Haradatta- 
charya, a famous Saiva sage. His date can be fixed with 
some degree of certainty. As Sripati quotes him and 
speaks of him with reverential awe, it might be presumed 
that he had, by Sripati’s time, receded into the dim past. 
How far he was actually removed from Haradatta may be 
ascertained both from the story of his life as given in the 
Bhavishydttara Purdna and from the writings of his 
commentator Sivalinga-bhupati. From the Bhavishydttara 
4 F 
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Parana, which gives the story of Haradatta who is con- 
sidered an incarnation of God Siva, we learn that he 
ascended to Heaven in a vimdna when the Kaliyuga was 
past 4000 years minus 21, i.e., 3979 years, which cor- 
responds to 879 A.D. — in the year Vilambi, Pushya 
month, Panchami, first half of the lunar month, Thursday, 
on the banks of -the Cauvery at Kamsagrama. Though 
in the Sivarahasya, Kaliyuga 3000 is given as a rough 
approximation as the date of Haradatta, the former has 
been accepted by Professor M. Seshagiri Sastri as the more 
correct one.^ He also identifies this Haradatta as the 

^ It has been suggested by Mr. Suryanarayana Sastri that as 
the date given in the Bhavishyottara Purdna is not exactly correct 
in as much as, if the details given are reliable, the day should fall 
in the dark half of the month and not the bright half of the month 
mentioned in it, we would have to take the cyclic year alone into 
consideration and identify it with 1119 A.D. in which year there 
was a Friday which was the fifth day of the bright half of the 
month of Pushya. Though it is usual to stress the cyclic year 
in cases of this nature, still the date given in Bhavishyottara 
Purdna correctly works out to Friday, 16th January 879, though 
the Friday falls in the dark half of the month of Pushya. 'Phis is 
a detail in which a mistake might have been made. As regards 
the story of the ordeal that Haradatta had to undergo to prove the 
superiority of Siva, it is a familiar embellishment intended to 
glorify his greatness and no more. Moreover, we are still to know 
the exact conditions prevailing in South India at the close of the 
9th century A.D., when the Imperial Cholas under Vijayalaya and 
Aditya I began their sway over Southern India. Finally, there is 
no reliable evidence tending to confirm that there was religious 
intolerance in or about the reigns of Vikrama-Chola and Kulottunga- 
Chola II, in whose reign Ramanuja appears to have lived. (See 
Af,u)r6 Gazetteer, 1930 Edn., II, ii, 1141-1143.) In these circum- 
stances the shifting of the date of death of Haradatta from 879 
A.D. to 1119 A.D., on the grounds mentioned by Mr. Suryanarayana 
Sastri, cannot prove acceptable. The doctrinal similarities he 
points to as existing between Haradatta and Srikantha, from which 
he draws the inference that either Haradatta came after Srikantha 
or at least was an younger contemporary of his, are capable of being 
as satislactorily explained by supposing that Srikantha as often 
elaborated the arguments of Haradatta as he barely adopted them 
on other occasions or simply set down the points raised by his 
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author of the Harihara-taratamya, and the Chaturvedu' 
tatparya-san^raha and with the HaradattScharya who is 
quoted in Madhava’s Sarvadarsana-sangraha in the chapter 
dealing with the Nakulisa-Pasupata system (see Report 
on Sanskrit and Tamil MSS.^ No. 2, 13-17). He also sets 
out the story of the birth of one Sudarsana, son of VSsudeva, 
a devout Vaishnava at Kamsapura (now Kanjanur) in the 
Tanjore district and how he became a Saiva through the 
will of Siva and assumed the name of Haradatta and how he 
converted his parents, the king and the people of his native 
town (/<5z(/., 14-15). This Haradatta has been distinguished 
from two other Haradattas, also eminent authors: (1) 
Haradatta, the commentator on i\iQ Apastamba Sutra, whom 
Biihler has assigned to some time between 1300 and 1450 
A.D. ; and (2) Haradatta, the author of the Padamanjari, 
a commentary on the Kdsikdvritti of Jayaditya Vamana, 
who wrote the vritti on the Sutras of Panini. The second 
of these was the son of Rudrakumara and younger brother 
of AgnikumUra and was evidently a resident of the Telugu 
country {Ibid., 13, 16 and 17). Haradatta, the Saiva 
teacher, who wrote the Harihara-tdratamya and the Chatur- 
veda- tdt parya-sangraha, and who is quoted in the Sarva- 
darsana-sangraha (see Cowell and Gough, Sarvadarsana- 
sangraha, 104) is undoubtedly the Haradattacharya referred 
to by Sripati. Though he is referred to by Sripati, there 
is no mention made by him of Sivalinga-bhupati, the com- 
mentator of Chaturveda- tdt parya-sangraha. This would 
seem to show that Sivalinga-bhupati wrote his commentary 
on Haradatta’ s work after Sripati' s time. 

In the colophon to his commentary, Sivalinga-bhu- 
pati describes Haradattacharya as Sarvagnya Sirdmani 

predecessor. It is, however, hardly necessary to elaborate on the 
danger of arguing on the basis of doctrinal similarities, for its 
inherent weakness is frankly admitted by Mr. Suryanarayana Sastri 
when he concedes that “ it goes, however, without saying, that it is 
extremely unsafe to rely on a conjecture based on information, which 
is itself at least partially incorrect” (^Sivadvaita of Snkantha, 
Chap. I. 40-44 and Appendix II). 
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Paramasiva Yogi (see Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., 
X, p. 3854, No. 5077), The commentary is called in 
one colophon as Sruti-sukti-vilasa {ibid.) and in another as 
Girlsa Sruti-sukti-niald {ibid., p. 3855, where the blank 
space left should be filled in, with the aid of Hultzsch’s 
Reports on Sanskrit MSS. in Southern India, II, MS. 
No. 28, page 94, by the words This 

commentary {Girlsa Sruti-sukti-mdld) was composed by 
the Reddi prince Sivalinga-bhupati. From the details given 
of his parentage, there can be little doubt that he belonged 
to a collateral branch of the Reddi dynasty, of which 
Komati-Prola or Pola, son of Vemaya, was the founder. 
Sivalinga-bhupati traces his descent from Komati ; his 
fifth son Malla ; latter’s only son Pina-Komati ; latter’s 
third son Macha ; latter’s first son Komati ; his second 
son, himself (Sivalinga). (See Hultzsch’s Report on 
Sanskrit MSS. in Southern India, I, page xii and 91-95.) 
This genealogy agrees with that which has been recon- 
structed with the aid of copper-plate and other records, 
except that in the latter, the collateral branch to which 
Sivalinga-bhupati belonged is not set out (see Nethre In- 
scriptions. III, 1462 ; M.E.R. 1899-1900). This Lacuna is 
filled in by the commentary above named. Sivalinga- 
bhupati states that he ruled our Skandapuri, a town to the 
south-east of Sri-saila. (This town is now represented by 
the village of the same name at the foot of SrI-saila, where 
pilgrims halt for the night during the Kartika jdtra time 
and proceed to mount up the Hill at dawn. The place is 
notoriously deficient in water.) He was a devotee of 
Somesvara, the presiding god of Skandapuri. He was a 
I’oera! donor of gifts, having exhausted the gifts mentioned 
in Hemadri’s Ddnakhanda. He was a great supporter 
of Bharata-mata, i.e., the arts of dancing and music. His 
guru Kondayogi belonged to the Gangadhara vamsa, noted 
for its learning. Kondayogi was the grandson of Tripu- 
rantaka and son of guru Srigiri, brother of Bhimesasvami 
and Tripurantaka Desikamuni. Kondaya was the guru of 
the country around Sri-saila. Through this guru's grace, 
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Sivalingabhupa says, he wrote his fine commentary called 
Girlsa-sruti-sukti-mald on the “great work” of Hara- 
dattasuri (/.<?., Haradattacharya). From these details given 
us by Sivalinga himself, we can fix his date. His father 
Macha was a brother of Srisa Srigiri, for whom w’e have 
the dates 1397-98 and 1400-1. Another brother of his 
was Racha- Verna, for whom we have the date 1397-98 
(or 1398-99). For Srisa Sivagiri’s first son, Komati, we 
have the dates 1409, 1415 and 1430-31, while for his 
second son Mallaya or Srigiri Malla, we have 1406-1407 
and 1408-1409. Macha’s son Sivalinga, a cousin of Komati 
and Srigiri Malla, cannot have been far removed from 
them in date. We may, therefore, set him down from 
about 1408-09 A.D. to 1430-31, or about the first quarter of 
the 15th century. (See Nellore Ins., Ill, App. I, Reddi 
Dynasty, 1462-64; M.E.R. 162 of 1899 and 543 of 1909; 
see also V. Venkayya, History of Nellore, 24.) From this 
it would seem to follow that he lived and wrote about 
1430 A.D., from about a quarter to half a century later 
than Sripati. That is, perhaps, the reason why we do not 
find mention of Sivalinga but only of Haradattacharya in 
Sripati’s Bhdshya. Sivalinga quotes — without acknowledg- 
ment — from Srikantha’s Bhdshya, which accordingly should 
be presumed to have been known to him. Since Sivalinga 
came after Sripati, Sripati is the earliest author now 
known who quotes Srikantha by name — barring, of course, 
the specific reference to Srikantha in the Panskara Bhdshya 
attributed to Umapati Sivacharya, the author of Samkalpa 
Nirdkaranam. It is, however, more than doubtful if this 
Umapati was really the author of the Panskara Bhdshya. 
(See Suryanarayana Sastri, Sivddvaila of Srikantha, 24, 
f.n. 31 ; 32-33; and Note A to Chapter I.) 

Sripati posterior to Revanarya, Author of 
‘Siddhanta Sikhamani’. 

Another authority quoted by Sripati is Revanarya’s 
Siddhdnta Sikhamani, a work held in the highest esteem 
by Virasaiva teachers, ancient and modern. This is a 
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Sanskrit work available in print. Its popularity is 
betokened by its translation in the 17th century into Tamil 
by Turaimangalam Sivaprakasaswami, of the Bommaiya- 
palaiyam Periya-matham, near Pondicherry. (Ed. S. C. 
Nagichetti and published by Messrs. Gooroo Basava & 
Co., at the Kalaratnakaram Press, Madras.) Revanarya 
in his work says that the doctrines enunciated by him were 
first learnt from Rishi Agastya by Renuka, who made 
known to the world the Virasaiva-Samaya {i.e., Siddhanta). 
According to him Sivadvaita-Suldhanta — evidently that is 
his philosophical standpoint — sets down the akara of Siva 
and bestows the ananda of Shatsthala. In the introductory 
verses he states he bows down to Santa Mallesvara, who is 
the Lord Siva at Sri-saila, whom he describes as VMagama- 
Shaisthalarupam. As regards himself, he gives his name 
as Revanarya, son of Revanasiddha and grandson of 
Viranaradhya. He claims to have been descended from 
the kula of Renuka himself. He thus sets down his 
descent : — Visvanatha, then Sarvesa Dcsika, then ViranS- 
radhya, then Revanasiddha, and finally Revanarya, the 
author of Siddhanta Sikhamani. 

Probable Date of Revanarya. 

One Bhoga Mallesa wrote a commentary on the 
Siddhanta Sikhamani, of which a copy is available in 
the Madras Oriental MSS. Library (see Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., X, No. 5119). He praises the Siddhanta 
Sikhamani thus “ It is pre-eminently the best among 
Saiva Sastras and revels in the name of Siddhanta Sikhd- 
m:ini in this world ; it incorporates the gist of all the (Saiva) 
Sastras ; it is the essence of all Saiva tantras ; it brings to 
light Sivabodha and gives a man a firm knowledge in 
Saiva Sastra.” As to the date of this work, there is no clue 
available in it. But as he says he belonged to the family of 
Renukacharya, the great Virasaiva teacher, and was about 
five generations removed from him, the period of time that 
should have elapsed between him and the great teacher, 
may be set down as approximating about 100 years. Since 
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the original RenulcachSrya (also called Revanasiddha) is 
said to have been a contemporary of Rajendra-Chola I, the 
great Chola king (1013-1045 A.D.), whose daughter he is 
said to have married, he would have to be set down to circa 
1000 A.D. Whether he married that great king’s daughter 
or not, it might be allowed that tradition assigns Renuka to 
Rajendra-Chola’s period of rule. If so, Revanarya, his 
descendant and author of Siddhanta Sikhamani, should 
have lived about circa 1200 A.D. But Revanarya, the 
author, is not exactly correct when he suggests that he was 
only five generations removed from Renuka, his ancestor, 
as we have independent evidence that he has omitted some 
steps in his account. As a matter of fact, we know from 
other sources, that Renuka had a son named Rudramuni, 
whose name is not mentioned by Revanarya. Making 
allowance for such omissions, we may take that Revanarya, 
the author, flourished approximately about 1250 A.D. 
This would allow him about 100 to 150 years to become a 
renowned authority to be quoted from by Sripati with 
respect in his Bhdshya. (As to Renukacharya, see 
Narasimhachar’s Karnataka- Kavi-charitc, I. 162 ; also 
Revanasidd/iesvra Parana, ibid., II. 139.) 

Revanarya (or Revanaradhya), the author of Siddhanta- 
Sikhamani, wrote four other works, each of which is a 
commentary on the work of his grandfather Sosali-Virana- 
radhya. These are: — (1) Pancharatnavydkhyd (or Tantra- 
sdraprakdsika), which is a commentary on the Tantrasdra- 
pancharatna of Sdsali-Viranaradhya ; (2) Tdrakapancha- 
ratnavydkhyd (or Tdrakapradlpika), which is a commentary 
on the Tdrakapancharatna by the same author ; (3) Pancha- 
ratna-vydkhyd (or Sivatattvaprakdsikci), which is a com- 
mentary on the Sivaratnapancharatna by the same author ; 
(4) Pancharatnavydkhyd {Srutydrthapradlpika), which is a 
commentary on the Srutipancharatna by the same author. 
This work is also called Srutydrthaprakdsika. In it, 
Revanaradhya mentions both his father’s and grand- 
father’s names, Revanasiddhesvara and Sosali-Virana- 
radhya, which appear in the Siddhdnta Sikhamani as 
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Revanasiddha and Vlraniiradhya, and his own name as 
Revanary a. This establishes the identity of the author 
of the above works with the author of Siddhanta Sikhamani 
beyond all doubt. (MSS. of these works are in the 
Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library. See Madras 
Z?.C. X, Nos. 5087-.S090.) 

Sivaprakasaswdmigal of Turaimangalam, the Tamil 
translator of this work, is also the author of a Tamil 
rendering of the Vedd7ilaparic/icheda, which forms part of 
the Vivekackintdniaiiii a work in Kannada by Nijaguna- 
sivayogi. It explains the differentiations between the per- 
ceiver and the thing perceived, the nature of bliss arising 
from understanding the Mahavakyas and the nature of the 
identity of the individual soul with Paramatman as stated 
in the Uttaramlmamm. Sivaprakasaswami’s work is known 
as Vedcmtachmtdnuxiii (see Madras D.C. Tamil, III, No. 
1604). Sivaprakasaswami is held in the highest respect 
as a Saiva Siddhanta writer. His writings are not only 
inspiring to a degree, but also full of refined feeling. In the 
Abidckaiudlai, a Virasaiva poem, we have his praise 
sung for us in a manner which shows the great hold he 
has on the Virasaivas of Southern India (sec Madras 
D.C. Tamil, I, No. 333). 

Sripati’s Native Country. 

In view of the fact that Sripati is a confirmed Viia- 
saiva teacher, the opinion may be hazarded that he 
belonged to the country which has long been inhabited in 
vast numbers by this community, i.c., the country lying 
approximately between the Krishna and the Gbdilvari 
iivers. It is now clear from the authorities quoted above, 
that he hailed from the country round about what is now 
Bezwada, in the Guntur district, where some who claimed 
to be of his family flourished as religious teachers and 
poets. If this is so, it is not altogether unlikely that he was 
by birth a Telugu-speaking Aradhya Brahmana, belonging 
to the Krishna-Godavari country, where the Aradhya 
Brahmanas are even now strong in numbers and from 
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where they have migrated to parts near and far. Sripati’s 
descendants, from the latest information I have been able 
to collect, live at Kaladhari village, Tanuku taluk, West 
Godavari district. One of these, Bhimalinga Aradhya by 
name, lives at Kaladhari village. Three or four other 
descendants of his found in this village claim to belong to 
the family of “ Vijayavatika Sripati ”, which confirms 
the literary tradition above referred to which ascribes 
to him the surname ‘‘ Vijayavatika ”. 

Sripati’s Learning and Profundity. 

Sripati was highly learned not only in the Vedas and 
the Vedanta but also in the ItiJtdsas, Purdnas and 
As many ancient authorities are quoted by him, short 
descriptive accounts of the works quoted by him are given 
below. It should not, however, be understood that the 
list is in any sense, exhaustive. 

(i) Vedas. 

Apastamba Gri/iya Sulram . — The rites conducted 
with the domestic fire as dealt with by Apastamba in 
the 27th Prasna of his Kalpasutra (Madras D.C. 11, 
Nos. 1180 to 1184). 

There are commentaries on it : — 

(1) By Kapardasvamin {ibid.. Nos. 1186 and 1187) 

called Apastamba Bfidshyam. 

(2) By Sudarsanacharya — called Grihya Tdtparya 

Darsanam {ibid.. No. 1188). 

(3) By Kapardi — called Kapardikd,rika (Report II, 

No. 6). Kapardi is referred to by Ramanuja. 

(4) By Haradattacharya — called Apastambapd,ribhd- 

shasasutravydkhyd. 

The Pdribhdshaprakasaiui is a portion of the 24th 
Prasna of the Apastambakalpasutra. On it, Haradatta 
wrote his commentary (Madras D.C. II, No. 1075). 

Bodhdyana Sutra (or Bddhdyana Dharmasutra ). — 
This is devoted to the religious and social laws of 
Brahmanism as taught by Bddhayana (Madras D.C. II, 
No. 1208). 
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There is a commentary on it called Bbdhayanavydkhya 
by Govindaswami. 

Jaimini Sutra {ox Jaimini GrihyaSutram). — The Brah- 
mins who follow this sutra are not so numerous as the 
followers of the Drahyayaua and other Grihya Sutras 
belonging to the Sama Veda. It is divided into two 
prasuas — the first consisting of 25, and the second 9, 
khandas. Copies of this sutra are rare. A copy of it was 
found by Prof. Seshagiri Sastri at Trichinopoly and the 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library copy is a manuscript copy 
from this MS. (see Madras Report on MSS. I, page 2, 
No. 8 ; also see Madras D.C. II, No. 1168). 

There is a metrical commentary on this Sutra called 
Jaimini Kdrikd, written by Bitagnihotrin, a disciple of 
Venkatanatha Dikshita, a native of Nagarjunagrama (see 
Madras Report on MSS. I, p. 3, No. 9 and Madras D.C. 

II, No. 1169). 

Another commentary is by Srinivasa. This is called 
Jaimtnivydkhyd (see Madras D.C. II, No. 1170; also 
Report on MSS. II, p. 7). 

Vdjasaneya. — This is apart of the Ya/ur-Veda. called 
Vd/asaneya Yajur-Veda, a Samhita complete in 40 

Satarudriyam. — Rudrasdrasangraha, which investi- 
gates the meaning of the fifth Prasna of the fourth Kanda 
of the Black Yajurveda, has been commented upon by 
Nllakanta, son of Govindasuri, in his Rndrasdra- 
sangra/ta VydMyd, otherwise known as Rudramlmdmsa. 
This work is, in its turn, based in Satarudrlya as 
acknowledged by the author himself in the beginning of 
his work. (See Madras T. C. of Sanskrit MSS., 

III, i. A, No. 2070. For Satarudramantrabhdshya, which 
describes itself as Satarudra-upanishad, see Deccan College 
Collections of MSS., I, p. 384, No. 541.) 

Rudrddhydya (or Rudrddhydmantra). — This is the 
Naniaka part of the Namaka-Chamakam. The first 
of these is the name given to the 5th Prasna of the 
IV Kanda of the Taittiriya Samhita and the second 
consists of the 20 Panchasats in the beginning of the 7th 
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Prasna of the same Kanda. The two Prapathakas are called 
the Namaka and Chamaka from the repetition of the words 
Namas in the first and Cham in the second and 

The first is also called Rudraprasna, Satarudrlya, Rttdrd- 
dhydya or Rudrdpanishad (see Madras D.C. I, ii, Nos. 
113 to 141). 

Several MSS. of the Rudraprasna — which is the most 
popular name for the Namaka part — give the Nydsas with it. 
It is a highly popular part of the Taittirlya Samhita and 
has had many commentaries on it, in Sanskrit, Telugu 
and Kannada. Among the Sanskrit commentaries are 
those of Sayana (or Vidyatirtha) and Bhattabhaskara, of 
which a free Telugu rendering is known (Madras D.C. 
I, ii) No. 123). A Kannada translation of Bhattabhaskara 
by Gurunanja is also known (Madras D.C. I, ii. No. 116). 

Bhattabhaskara’s commentary is called Jndnayagjia 
{ibid., No. 134). A Sanskrit abridgment of Bhatta- 
bhaskara’s commentary is also well known [ibid., No. 
136). While Sayana’s commentary is famous, Bhatta- 
bhaskara’s is highly popular. A commentary {Rudrabhd- 
shyam) attributed to Vidyaranya is also known but it has 
been found that it does not agree with Sayana’s commen- 
tary on the portion of the Krishna Vafurveda as found in 
its IV Kanda. Moreover, it does not begin with the 
Mangalasloka found in all the Vedic commentaries of 
Sayana {ibid.. No. 140). As an abridgment of this work 
is found attributed to Vidyatirtha {ibid.. No. 141), it has 
been suggested that this may be the commentary by 
Vidyatirtha, who is said to have been a guru of Vidyaranya 
{ibid.. No. 140). 

Two commentaries on the 5 th Prasna of the IV Kanda 
of the Taittirlya Samhita of the Yajurveda written from the 
Puranic and the later Vedantic points of view are worthy 
of note. One of these is Namakdrtha Prdkasa Sangraha by 
AbhinavaNrisimhasrama (Madras T.C. Ill, i, A, No. 2163). 
Another is Rudrasdrasangrahavydkhyd : Rudramlmdmsu 
by Nilakantha, who interprets the hymns in reference to the 
Kasikastotra and the manifestation of God Siva therein. 
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Rudrayamala. — It is also known as Rhairavayamala. It 
consists of several parts and embodies a SamvMa between 
Uma. and Mahcsvara. Amongst its various parts are : — 

(1) Ganapatisahasrmidmastbtram, which gives the 
significant names of Ganapati, beginning with the letter ^ ; 
its colophon states that it is taken from the Rudrayamala. 
(See Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, No. 2546.) 

(2) Bdldtripurasundarikavacham or Bdldkavacham, 
which is a mantra addressed to the Goddess Tripura- 
sundari conceived as a young girl. It is believed to be 
efficacious in securing protection. The colophon to this 
work says that it is taken from the Rudrayamala. [See 
Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIII, No. 6376 ; also 
Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2546 (c).] 

(3) Bdlamdlaman trail. — This mantra is intended to 
propitiate the Goddess Devi conceived as Bala. The 
colophon acknowledges that it is taken from the Rudrayd- 
mala. [See Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, 
No. 2546 (o').] 

(4) Bdldstavardjah. — A eulogy on the Goddess Bala, 
who is a manifestation of Sakti, sometimes called also as 
Tryakslmrastbtra. The colophon in it acknowledges its 
source to Rudrayamala. (See Madras T.C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., Ill, i, B. 2546 (o) ; see also Madras Z?.C of Sanskrit 
MSS., XIX, Nos. 10792-10805.) 

(5) Bdlatripurasundarlpatalam. — Balatripurasundari 
is only a manifestation of Parvati, to whom this Patala is 
devoted. It is in praise of her greatness. Its colophon 
acknowledges its source to Rudrayamala. [See Madras 
T.C. of Sdnskr it MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2546 (/).] 

(6) Bdlatripurasundaryastdttara Satandmasfdtram . — 
The 1000 names of Balatripurasundari. In its colophon 
it acknowledges its source to Rudrayamala. (See D.C. 
of Sanskrit MSS., XVII, No. 9157.) 

There is also a work of the name of Rudraydmaldttara- 
satakam, with a commentary called Kuladlpika on it. It is 
a work of six Patalas. (See Madras D.C. XII, Nos. 4365, 
4367, 4434 and 4435 ; and 4435-37.) 
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Laghusutravriththi. — This is a work I have been unable 
to trace. Whether it is the same as the Laghuvriththih is 
not certain. The latter is a commentary on Uchchodarki, a 
work on the determination of the two accents, Uddata and 
Prachaya, they having to be indicated by the fingers of the 
reciter, each in a peculiar way, when a Svarita accent is 
followed by an Uddata or Prachaya. [See Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., II, No. 878 ; also Madras T.C. of Sdnskril 
MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2591 (k).] 

(ii) Upanishads. 

Sripati was conversant with the ten principal Upa- 
nishads, Dasbfanishad. Among those quoted by him are 
the following which come under the 108 or 98 Upanishads, 
sometimes called the Akshamdlika U paniskads, after 
Aksha, a bead, and nidlika, a rosary, meaning a rosary of 
beads. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, 246 and 247.) 

Atharvasira U panishad. — This treats of the attributes 
pertaining to Siva who is taught in it as the Supreme 
Being. (Madras D.C. I, iii. Nos. 257 to 263. Compare 
with this Atharvasikhbpanishad, which also treats of the 
superiority of Siva and the sanctity of the syllable Om. 
(Madras D.C. I, iii. Nos. 250 to 256.) 

Ndrdyanatapinyu panishad. — This Upanishad explains 
how the eight-syllabled mantra “ Om Namb Ndrdyandya" 
represents Siva and the ten avatars of Vishnu. It 
enumerates a number of mystic formulce connected with 
this mantra and describes the yantra or magic figure to be 
used in the worship that is conducted with the aid of this 
mantra. Lastly, it describes the high value of the mantra 
and the greatness of God conceived as Narayana. 

Aitareybpanishad. — One of the dasbpanishads and 
forms part of the Aranyaka of the Rig- Veda and consists 
of Adhyayas 4 to 7 of the second Prasna. Some copies 
contain the whole of the second Prasna of the Aranyaka. 
The 2nd and 3rd Prasnas of the Aitareya-Aranyaka are 
known by the general name of Upanishad, sometimes as 
Bahvirchbpanishad or Mahaitareyb panishad, while Adhyayas 
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4 to 7 of the second Prasna are more particularly called the 
Aitareybpanishad. Hence some copies give — as above 
remarked — the whole of the second Prasna as the Aitareyb- 
panishad ; and it is for this reason obviously that the 
commentary on this Upanishad by Sankaracharya deals 
with the whole of the second Prasna. (See Madras D.C. I, 
iii, Nos. 323-325; Nos. 325 and 331.) It teaches that 
Atman is the cause of the manifested universe, that the 
knowledge of Atman which leads to salvation is the result 
of renunciation, and that the nature of Atman is conscious- 
ness though variously thought of. Sankara has a com- 
mentary on this Upanishad called Aitareybpanishad- 
bhashyam. It is according to Advaita Vedanta. There is 
a gloss on it called Aiiareybpanishadbhashyasya-tippanam 
by Jnanamrita-Yati. In some MS. copies, this gloss forms 
part of Sayana’s Veddrt/taprakdsa, dedicated to his brother 
Madhava. The current idea that Sayana took much help 
from others in composing his Vedic commentaries is clearly 
borne out by the inclusion of this gloss in his Veddriha- 
prakdsa. (See Madras D.C. I, iii. No. 332.) Another 
commentary on this Upanishad, called Aitareybpanishad- 
bhdshyam, is by Anandatirtha from the Dvaita standpoint. 

Brihaddra7iyakbpanishad.—-'X\i\?, Upanishad consists 
of 6 Adhyayas from the 3rd to the 8th Adhyaya of the 
Aranyaka of the Sukla-Yajurveda. After treating of 
Avidya in the opening chapter, it gives in the next three, 
a lengthy discourse between Jauaka Videha and Yagna- 
valkya regarding the true nature of the Supreme Being 
and of His relation to the universe. The 5th and 6th 
chapters deal with a number of Upasanas or modes of 
meditation and worship as leading to the salvation or 
Moksha, or to the attainment of the higher wisdom, which 
delivers one from the bondage of Karma and reincarnation. 
Among the commentaries on it are the following : — 

(a) Brihaddranyakbpanishad Bhashya. — Commentary 
by Sankaracharya. A gloss on Sankara’s commentary, 
Brihaddranyakbpanishadbhdshya-Ttka, is by Anandajnanai 
pupil of Suddhananda. (Madras D.C. I, iii. No. 645.) 
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(d) Another commentary on this Upanishad is by 
Nityanandasrama, pupil of Purushottamasrama. This is 
known by the name of Mitdkshara (not to be confounded 
with the legal work of the same name). 

{c) There is a metrical commentary on this Upa- 
nishad by Anandatirtha. 

Brihaj jabdldpanishad. — This Upanishad consists of 8 
Brahmanas and explains the origin of the sacred ashes 
of Saivism known as Bhasma or Vibhuti, its preparation, 
the deities presiding over it, the various ways in which it 
is to be used and the virtue or merit attached to its use, 
illustrating it all with a story. It also gives the legendary 
origin of Rudraksha and describes the merit that would 
accrue to the wearer of a string of Rudraksha beads. 
(Madras D,C. I, iii, Nos. 629-632.) 

This comes under miscellaneous Upanishads. It may 
be added that the Jdbdlupanishad and Rudraksha Jdbdlbpa- 
nishad belong to the Sdma-Veda Upanishads: the 
Jabdldpanishad to the Sukla Yajur-Veda group of Upani- 
shads ; and the Vriddhajdbdlbpanishad to the group of 
Upanishads classed under the head “Miscellaneous”. (See 
Tanjore Catalogue, II, Contents ii-iv.) 

Chchdndbgybpanishad. — This Upanishad first explains 
the two different results accruing from the practice of 
Karma, according as it is or is not associated with the 
knowledge of certain Vidyas, and then proceeds to set 
out the nature of the highest knowledge to be attained 
and examines the different means of securing it. Sankara 
has a commentary, Chchdnddgydpanishadbhdshyam, on it 
from the Advaita standpoint. A gloss on it, from the 
Visishtadvaita portion, is by Rangaramanuja. Ananda- 
tirtha has a metrical commentary on it from the Dvaita 
standpoint. 

Hamsbpanishad. — This Upanishad teaches that the 
Supreme Being is to be identified with Hamsa and is to be 
conceived as immanent in the human body. He has to 
be meditated upon and worshipped by the Hamsa-mantra. 
(Madras Z>.C I, iii, Nos. 841 to 850.) 
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Mantropanishad. — One outside the 108 mentioned in 
Muktikbpanishad. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, 710; but see 
No. 285, where the Upanishad is mentioned as occurring 
with the Atmaprabbdhbpanishad.) 

Isdvasybpanishad. — This Upanishad teaches the 
omni-penetrativeness and other qualities and characteristics 
of the Supreme Being and the insufficiency of either works 
{Karma) ox knowledge {Gndna) alone to lead to bliss. 

Among the commentaries on this Upanishad are the 
following : — 

(rt) By Sankara called Isdvdsybpatiis/tadb/idshyam, a 
gloss on which is Isdvdsybpauis/mdb/tdshya-tippanam by 
Sivanandayati. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 312.) 

(b) Another by Sankarananda, pupil of Anandatma. 
{Ibid., No. 316.) 

{c) A third one called Isdvdsybpanishadbhdshyam by 
Anandatirtha. This is in metrical form and is according 
to the Dvaita School of Vedanta taught by him. 

{d) A fourth one by Vedantadesika, called Isdvdsybpani- 
s/iad-bhdshyam, according to the Visishtadvaita School. 

Jdbdlbpaiiis/tad. — This Upanishad deals with a particu- 
lar kind of ybgic meditation in which the aspirant is asked 
to concentrate his vision on the junction-point of the nose 
and the eyebrows and to repeat the Satarudriya prayer ; it 
further deals with the Sanyasa dsra/na or the religious life 
of asceticism and describes the Sanyasin who deserves to 
be called Paramahamsa. 

[In the Kshurikopanishad, which is not referred to by 
.Sripati, the practice of Yoga is explained at some length 
and then it is declared that Yoga is capable of cutting like 
;■ razor the endless cord of Samsara. (Madras D.C. L iii, 
Nos. 418 to 421.)] 

The Jdbdlbpanishad above mentioned should be diffe- 
rentiated from the Jdbdly upanishad, which explains the 
terms Pasu and Pafi as used by the Pasupatas. It teaches 
that the smearing of the Vibhuti is capable of leading to the 
acquisition of the knowledge which is essential for attaining 
salvation. (Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 476.) 
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Then, again, the Upanishad called Tarasardpanishaci 
agrees in its first khanda with that of Jabalopanishad, 
though the two differ from the second khanda. The 
Tdrasarbpanishad teaches that the Narayanastaka mantra 
is a mystic prayer-formula possessing the power of leading 
human souls to salvation, when men use it in the practice 
of yogic meditation. (Madras D.C. I, iii. Nos. 478-479.) 

Kaivaiyopanishad. — This Upanishad teaches that 
salvation is to be attained only by realizing that Siva or 
Nilakantha of innumerable attributes and powers is identical 
with the attributeless Self. ( Madras D.C. I, iii, Nos. 
395-410.) There is a commentary on it, according to the 
Advaita system, by Sankarananda, pupil of Anandasrama. 
It is called Kaivaiyopanishad Dtpika. (Madras D.C. I, iii. 
Nos. 411-413.) 

Kathavallyupanishad. — Mrilyu (the God of Death) 
teaches to Nachiketas the fruitlessness of worldly pleasures, 
the greatness of eternal freedom and the immortal and 
blissful nature of Atman. Sankara has a commentary on 
it called Kathavallyupa^iishadbhdshya. A gloss on it 
called Kathavallyu panishadbhdshyasya-ii ppanam by Siva- 
nanda, who mentions his name in the colophon to his 
gloss. Anandatirtha has a metrical commentary on it. 

Kausltakyupanishad. — In this Upanishad, the Saguna 
and Nirguna forms of worship and the nature of the 
Supreme Being are described and explained. 

Mdndukybpanishad. — This Upanishad describes the 
meaning and the power of Pranava as a means of knowing 
the nature and the reality of the Self. Some copies of 
this Upanishad contain a number of slbkas by Gaudapada 
in interpretation of it. Some think that these slbkas form 
part of the Upanishad itself. These latter are divided into 
4 prahasanas and expound the Advaita School of the 
Vedanta and are intended to meet certain objections that 
may be raised against that school. (Madras D.C. I, iii, 
No. 694.) 

Sankara’s commentary on it is called Mdndukybpa- 
nishadbhdshyam. A gloss on it by Anandatman is called 
6 
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M&itdukybpanishadbhashyasya-tippanam, Sankarananda s 
commentary is called Mandukybpanishad Dlpika. Ananda* 
tirtha’s commentary is called Mandukydpaniskadbhdskyam. 

MundakbpanisJtad. — This Upanishad first premises 
that wisdom acquired by the study of the Vedas and the 
Sastras is lower and that the other wisdom which results 
from the knowledge of the Immortal One is higher, and 
that Karma associated with wisdom leads to the salvation 
of Moksha. Then it treats of the characteristics of the 
Supreme Being as well as of the nature and the origin of 
the Universe. It enjoins renunciation and asceticism and 
YQgic meditation as the means of attaining the higher 
wisdom and almost discards the Vedic religion of rituals. 

Sankara has a commentary called Mundakbpanishad- 
bhdshya on it. On it is the gloss called Mundakbpanishad- 
bhdshyasya-tippanam. Anandatirtha’s commentary is also 
known as Mundakbpanishadbhdshyam. 

Ndrdyanbpanishad. — This Upanishad teaches that the 
Universe proceeds from and returns unto Narayana, that 
he is the universe and that the eight-syllabled Mantra — 
Om Namb Ndrdyandya — is the means of worshipping Him 
and thus winning salvation, 

Svetdsvatarbpanishad. — This Upanishad explains the 
characteristics of the Supreme Being and the individual 
soul, and teaches meditation and worship by means of the 
Pranava, the Supreme Person being identified with Rudra 
as the bestower of salvation. 

A commentary on it, called the Svetdsvatarbpanishad 
Dlpika, is by Vijnanottama, pupil of Jnanottama. It is 
from the Advaita standpoint. (Madras D.C. I, iii. No. 810.) 

Taittirlybpanishad. — This Upanishad, after describing 
the importance of the Pranava and mentioning certain rules 
of conduct, explains the nature of the Supreme Being and 
of the worship and meditation which lead to the salvation of 
MSksha. 

A commentary on this Upanishad is by Sankaracharya 
called Taittirlybpanishad Bhdshyam. A gloss on Sankara’s 
commentary is by Achyuta Krishnananda Tirtha, pupil of 
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Svayamprakasa Sarasvati. {Ibid., No. 509.) It is called 
Taittiriybpanishad Vyakhyd Navamdla. {Ibid) 

An unknown author has another commentary on it. 
(Madras D.C. II, Hi, No. 508.) It is called Taittirdyopa- 
nishad Vyak/tya. 

Another gloss of this Upanishad is the Taittirlydpa- 
nisliad Dlpika by Sankarananda, pupil of Anandatma. 
(Madras D.C. I, Hi, No. 511.) 

Another commentary is by Sayanacharya and is part 
of his commentary on the Krishna Yajurvedaka. 

Another commentary on this Upanishad is by Ranga- 
ramanuja Muni according to the Visistadvaita system 
of Vedanta. (Madras D.C. I, iii. No. 513.) 

There is a metrical commentary on this Upanishad by 
Anandatirtha. 


(iii) Puranas and Itihasas. 

Harivamsa. — A supplement to the Mahdbhdrala and 
deals with the story of Krishna and his descendants. 
(Madras D^C. IV, i. Nos. 1968 to 1973.) 

Sivaglta. — A work in 16 Adhyayas. Said to be a 
portion of the Padma Purdna. (See Madras T.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS. Ill, i. A, No. 2114; Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., IV, ii. No. 2546.) Aufrecht, ip his Cat. 
Bodl., No. 61, gives the contents of the chapters of this work. 
This work is intended to establish the superiority of Siva, 
as God. In the Madras Oriental MSS. Library there are 
five copies of this work. (Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., 
IV, ii, Nos. 2546, 2547, 2548, 2549 and 2550.) There is a 
commentary on it, called Sivagita-tdtparya Prakdsika, in 16 
Adhyayas by Paramasivendra Sarasvati, who describes him- 
self as the disciple of Abhinavanarayanendra Sarasvati. 
There are three copies of this in the Library above named. 

It is stated in the Sivagita that its greatest secrets 
were narrated by Siva to Rama in the forest of Dandakil- 
ranya, the same being again narrated by Skanda to Sanat- 
kumSra. In the colophon to this work it is described as 
an Upanishad occurring in the Padma Purdna. 
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Siva Purdna. — This is a work in 75 Adhyayas in the 
Purva Bhaga. (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, A, 
No. 2476; D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, ii, Nos. 2359, 2360, 
2361, 2362, 2363 and 2364.) It is a Purana treating of the 
greatness of Siva and the manner of His worship. It also 
gives many details about Saivism. A list of contents of 
this Purana is given by Aufrecht in the Cat. Bodl., No. 113. 

Vdyaviya Samhita. — It is a part of the Siva Parana 
which consists of many different parts — Dharmasamhita, 
Vdyaviya Samhita, etc. It is described in 2 parts of 30 
Adhyayas in the India Office Library Cat., I, p. 1314; 
also see Madras D.C. IV, ii. No. 2364. 

A Vdyaviya Purdna is also known. (See Madras 
D.C. I, ii. No. 140, at p. 184.) It is cited by Sayana in 
the commentary (attributed to him) on the Rudraprasna. 
{Ibid., No. 140, p. 182.) 

Brahmd^idapurdnam. — This Parana contains : — 

1. Arthapanchakavivarana, which in 30 Adhyayas 
treats of the five essentials of religion — svasvarupa, para- 
svarupa, npdyasvarupa, pulasvarupa and virodhtsvarupa. 

2. Kshetramdhdtmyakhanda (1 to 12 Adhyayas) — 

{a) Srirangamahatmya ; {b) Venkatagirimahatmya, etc. 

3. Adhydtma Rdmdyanam. — Treats of the story of 
RS.ma as an incarnation of God in 7 Kandas. There is 
a commentary on this work by Ramavarman, king of 
Sringiberapura, son of Himmativarman and pupil and 
patron of Nagesabhatta. The commentary is called 
Adhydtmardmdyanasetu (Madras D.C. IV, i. No. 2159). 
This part of the Purana is highly popular with religiously 
inclined people in Southern India. 

Many MSS. of this work are known (Madras D.C. 
IV, i. Nos. 2145 to 2149). 

Vishnudharmbttaram. — A portion of the Gdradapurdna, 
intended to establish the supremacy of Vishnu above all 
other gods and to teach how Vaishnava worship is to be 
conducted. (Madras D.C. IV, i. Nos. 21 1 1—21 18.) 

Pardsarapurdna. — A work complete in 18 Adhyayas, 
said to contain 1008 stanzas. An upapurdna attributed 
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to Parasara. A list of its contents will be found in the 
India Office Library Cai., page 1230. (Madras Z?.C. IV, 
ii, No. 2348.) 

Linga Purdna- — A Mahapurana of 159 Adhyayas 
treating mainly of the Linga and the various forms of Siva. 
It also gives a few genealogical events from Priyamvrata 
to Krishna. It also narrates the stories of the destruction 
of Tripura and other demons by Siva, besides instruction 
for the performance of the different ceremonies in honour 
of Siva. Aufrecht gives a list of contents of this work in 
the Bodleian Library Catalogue^ No. 101. There are three 
MSS. of this work in the Madras Oriental Library. (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit. MSS. IV, i. Nos- 2257 to 2259.) This 
Purana is said to be narrated to Narada and the Rishis in 
the Naimisha forest by Suta, who heard it from Vyasa. 

Kdmigdmah. — This voluminous work of over 136 
Patalas deals with the worship of Siva and the performance 
of the various religious festivals in Saiva temples. 
(Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, page 4227, Nos. 5431 
to 5432.) Though it is described as a Mdkdtmya, it also 
deals with the construction of temples, making of images, 
etc. It has a bearing on sculpture which cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Skdndapiirdiia. — This Purana is the storehouse of all 
the stories connected with Siva and his greatness. It 
contains many sections, each a separate work in itself : 

Nagarakhanda; Umasamhita; Bhimakhanda; Sankara- 
samhita ; Setumahatmyam ; Isanasamhita ; Brahmottara- 
khanda ; Kalikakhanda ; Kasikhanda ; Jambudvlpod- 
bhava; Dharmakhanda; Sutasamhita; Saurasamhita ; etc. 
Each of these is again sub-divided into a number of 
parts, with further sub-divisions among each of them. 
Thus, the Nagarakhanda has 13 Adhyayas and deals 
mainly with the artisan descendants of Visvakarman, viz,, 
goldsmiths, carpenters, etc. This is described in detail 
in the India Office Library Catalogue, page 1347. The 
Hdtakesvaramdhdtmya is included in it. (See India Office 
Library Catalogue, page 1348; also Madras D.C, of 
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Sanskrit MSS. IV, No. 2302.) The Umdsamhita treats ot 
the story of the Rdmdyana. The Bliimakhanda deals with 
the object of pilgrimages and the many benefits to be 
derived from them. (See Iiidia Office Library Catalogue, 
page 1357; Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i, Nos. 
2310-2311.) The Sankarasamhita treats of Viramahesvara- 
prasamsa, Sivabhaktadhyiinapuja and Laukikacharya. 
(See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i. Nos. 2287 and 
2313.) A Khanda of Sankarasamhita is Sivarahasyakhanda, 
which, in its turn, has included in it the Upadesakanda in 
85 Adhyayas treating of Kailasa and its Lord {ibid., No. 
2314); the Sambhavakanda, the Asurakanda, the Vira- 
mahendrakanda, the Yuddhakanda, the Devakanda and 
the Dakshakanda {ibid., Nos. 2314 to 2318); also the 
Mokshakanda, which sets out the incarnations of Vishnu 
and treats of rules of conduct and of the means of salva- 
tion. {Ibid., No. 2312.) 

The Sanatkumdrasamhita which includes the Siva- 
tattvasudhanidhi, Jivanmuktaprakarana, Videhamuktapra- 
karana, and the Mahavakyaprakarana. (See ibid.. No. 
2287.) The Srisailakhanda is also a part of it. It treats 
of the sacredness of Srisaila and the places connected with 
it. (Madras D.C. IV, i. Nos. 2319-2320.) The Tnnga- 
bhadrdkhanda forms part of this Samhita. It treats of 
the greatness and holiness of the Tungabhadra and of 
the holy places and tanks near it. (Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. No. 2298.) 

The Setumahdtmya treats of the sacredness and great- 
ness of Setu. {Ibid., No. 2287.) 

The I sdnasawhita treats of Sivaratripradurbhava-tad- 
vratapujavidhana, Sukumaraganesvarapradana and Siva- 
ratrimahatmya. {Ibid., No. 2288.) 

The Brahmdttarakhanda treats of the greatness of 
Siva and of the value of devotion to him. {Ibid., Nos. 
2303, 2309 ; also Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue^ Nos. 127 
and 128.) 

The Kdlikdkhanda treats of the greatness of Siva, and 
of the wearing of the Rudraksha beads and sacred ashes. 
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It criticizes the practice of branding the body with the 
marks of conch and wheel, the emblems of Vishnu, 
and the wearing of the U rdhvapundra. It also narrates 
various stories to prove the superiority of Siva to Vishnu. 
(Madras D.O of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, 2290.) 

The Kasikhanda, which is in 100 sections, treats 
fully of the greatness and sanctity of Kasi and the places 
connected with it. (See Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., No. 120 ; 
Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, No. 2291.) A 
commentary called Padybjana has been written on it. 
(Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. Nos. 2294-2296.) 

Jambudvipbdbhava has included in it the following: — 
Sahyamalakagramamahatmya ; Keralakhandavarnana ; 
Dakshinakanda ; Keraladvipavarnana; Nilanadivarnana ; 
Hemadrikhanda ; Muktapurivarnana; Hemesvarimaha- 
tmya ; Bhavishyadvamsavallvarnana ; Madhyaranyamaha- 
tmya ; Vatesvarakshetramahatmya; Srimukhakshetra- 
mahatmya; Bhavishyatkathanuvarnana. {Ibid., No. 2297.) 

In the Dharmakhanda, the story of the early life of 
Valmiki is given and occasion is taken to inculcate certain 
moral and religious dharmas based on it. The greatness 
of Rdmayana is also set out in it at some length. (See 
ibid., No. 2299.) 

The Sutasamhita is in four Khandas and is separate- 
ly dealt with below. The same remark applies to the 
Saurasamhita. 

Sutasamhita. — This is a work in four Khandas, namely, 
Sivamahatmyakhanda, J nSnaydgakhanda, Muktikhanda and 
Yagnavaibhavakhanda, in the last of which the Uparl Bhaga 
containing Brahmagita and the Sutagita occur. (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. Nos. 2321, 2322, 2323, 
2324, 2325, 2326 and 2327.) 

A detailed description of this work will be found in 
the India Office Library Catalogue, pages 1377-1380. 
Briefly put, it is a collection of Saiva doctrines and legend- 
ary illustrations, especially according to the Yoga practices 
collected from and forming part of the Skanda Purana. 
Later treatises on Saiva ritualism and philosophy are 
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avowedly based on what is contained in the Sutasamhita 
(see, for example> Kriyakrantodyolanikd, which deals with 
the rites to be performed in Siva temples and Sivakaipa- 
drtimah, which treats of Saiva philosophy, both of which 
quote the Sutasamhila, see Madras T.C. IV, i, B, pp. 4919 
and 4988, Nos. 3304 and 3348). There is a well-known 
commentary on this work which is called Sutasamhita- 
vydkhyd, otherwise known as Tdiparya Dipika. This 
commentary is, according to the work itself, by Madhava- 
charya, who is spoken of in it as the pupil of Kasivilasa 
Kriyasakti. (See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, 
Nos. 2328-2331.) This work has been published in the 
Anandasrama Sanskrit Series. 

Madhava mentioned as the author of this V yakhya 
has undoubtedly to be identified with Chaunda Madhava, 
the general and minister of Bukka I, the Vijayanagar 
king, who is mentioned in a lithic inscription, dated in 
1368 A.D. {E.C. VII, Shikarpur 281). According to 
this record, this Madhava called, for the sake of differ- 
entiating him from others of the same name, Chaunda 
Madhava, was known for his ascetic virtues and belonged 
to the Angirasa-gotra. He has to be distinguished from 
Miidhava, surnamed Vidyaranya, of the Sringeri Matha, 
who was a contemporary of his and who belonged to 
the Bharadvaja-gdtra. ChSunda Madhava was a Saiva, 
whereas Madhava, the son of Mayana and brother of 
Silyana, was an Advailin of Sankara’s School. Of 
Chiiunda Madhava, the inscription above quoted states 
that he was an astonishing expert in policy, as great as 
Brihaspati in wisdom and a learned man engaged in com- 
p>. - ing ^joetry which gave great pleasure to the minds of all. 
Through the grace of his teacher Kasivilasa Kriyasakti, 
he attained, we are told, great celebrity as a Saiva. He is 
also described as the conqueror of many countries 
on the shores of the Western Ocean. This statement 
is confirmed by the Goa plates and other records and is 
therefore no empty boast. Kriyasakti is described in 
this inscription as “ the manifest incarnation of Siva”. 
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It was at his instance, we are told, that Madhava, his 
disciple, made the grant of the three villages, mentioned in 
it to Kashmir Brahmans, who were “ travellers to the 
farthest points of the C/idmyaulya-aticharandinndya, daily 
observers of all the rites appointed in the pure Sivdmndya, 
ever devoted to the worship of the Ashtamurti ” (/>., the 
Vidyesvaras, who were the objects of adoration in his vow). 
A few points worthy of note in connection with this grank 
are: — (l)that the three villages gifted were re-grouped into 
one and called Vidyesvarapura and made over with the con- 
sent of King Bukka-Raya I ; (2) the gift was made in order to 
fulfil the great Saiva vow, which Madhava had commenced 
with special rites a year before as directed in the Siva- 
dmndya ; (3) the gift was made by Madhava after obtaining 
due permission for so doing, from his sovereign by petition, 
saying, “From the funds of my own property, I will carry 
out your order ; give me leave”; (4) that after obtaining 
Bukka’s permission for the gift, Madhava purchased the 
three villages situated in his own Matidala (i.e., the province 
over which he himself governed as Viceroy) — “purchasing,” 
we are told, at the price of the day, with the knowledge 
of the authoritiesjof the Mandala, which speaks eloquently to 
his high character, he not taking any advantage of his position 
as Viceroy in a transaction so personal to himself; (5) the 
gift was made in the month of Kartika, the day being 
Monday, both being sacred to Siva ; and (6) the grant was 
undertaken on the advice of the Sivaguru Kasivilasa Kriya- 
sakti. “ In order to have an oversight of that kingdom 
{i.e., the Araga province of Vijayanagar, which extended 
as far as the shores of the Western Ocean with which 
Madhava was entrusted by Bukka), without trouble, before 
making the gift, Madhava”, we are told, “worshipped in 
the manner of the Sivdmndya, the god of gods embodied in 
his own favourite Lmga, Tryambakanatha, by means of 
daily special ceremonies, and by a number of rites and 
practices.” (See E.C. Shimoga VII, Shikarpur 281.) 
There can be scarcely any doubt that Chaunda Madhava, 
the author of the Tdtparya-Dxpika, was as great as a 
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warrior and administrator as a poet and philosopher. Nor 
is there any room for suspicion that the Madhava of 
Shikarpur 281 is the same as the Madhava described as 
the author of the Tdtparya-Dipika. While the Sutasamhita 
is mentioned by Sripati. he does not mention Chaunda 
Madhava’s commentary on it. This may be taken as 
evidence of the fact that he was a contemporary of this 
Madhava, both having probably lived, as above indicated, 
about the third quarter of the 14th century. (We know 
from the inscription quoted above that Chaunda Madhava 
lived about 1368 A.D. and that Sripati’s grandson men- 
tioned in the Srisailam record had probably just died in 
1405 A.D., for the gift of the beam therein referred to was 
made for his merit.”^) 

Saitkarasamhita. — A part of Skdnda Purdna of which 
a part (Adhyayas 180 to 183) treating of Viramahesvara- 
prasamsana, Sivabhaktadhyanapuja and Laukikachara is 
available in the Madras Oriental MSS. Library. (Z?.C of 
Sdnskrit MSS., IV, No. 2313.) 

Saurasamhita. — A portion of the Skdnda Purdna, 
treating mainly of Siva as the Supreme Being, his nature 

’’ In his Su/asamhifa Vyakhyd. otherwise known as Tatparya- 
Dipikd, Madhava styles himself paramabhakta of Kasivilasa Kriya- 
sakti, and Srimai tryambaka pddabja sivd parayanina (one who is 
devoted to doing service at the lotus feet of the sacred Tryambaka). 
The inscription referred to in the text describes not only as the 
disciple of Kasivilasa Kriyasakti but also as deeply devoted to 
Tryainbakanatha i.e., Siva. In the beginning of his Vyakhyd. 
Madhava descubes himself as the worshipper of Kdslvildsdkhya 
Ktiyduiktlsa. i.e.. Kasivilasa Kriyasakti who was the manifestation 
OT Siva himself; and further as Srimattryambaka pdddbja Sivd- 
ishnd'u Tijasa Vidasdtlra prattsfUdtra Sriman Madhava Mantrina. 

I See Madras D.C. Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. p. 1588, No. 2823.) In 
ihe colophon to the first Adhyaya, he also speaks of himself 
as U panishanmar ga pravartakena Sri Mddhavdcharya, etc. {ibid.) 
In this MS. there is an interpolation which states that there is a 
Sutasamhita Vyakhyd called Advaita-Dipikd by Vidyaranya {Ibtd., 
pp. 1589-1690). There i.s an evident mixing up of Madhava, the 
Saiva, and Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya. (See for further infor* 
mation. Mysore Gazetteer, (1930 Edition), II, iii, 1431-1446). 
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and attributes. It is of 16 Adhyayas described at length in 
the India Office Library Catalogue (p. 1382). (See Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS, IV, i, Nos. 2332 and 2333.) 

Sivadharmah. — This is a work descriptive of the 
details connected with the worship of Siva. (See Madras 
D>C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, Nos. 5507 and 5508; see also 
Vol. IV, No. 2325, for description of a MS. of this work 
under Sntasamhita) 

Vdtula. — This is evidently a shortened form for Vdtula- 
tantram, a Saivagama work which is made up of the 
following ten Patalas : — 

1. Tatva bheda patala 

2. ^ 1255 Varna bheda patala 

3. 12^ Chakra bheda patala 

4. ^ ^ *12^5 Varga bheda patala 

5. <1355 Tantra bheda patala 

6. 3’'!^ 333i Pranava bheda patala 

7. 3355 Brahma-bheda patala 

8. anr 33^ Anga bheda patala 

9. 31151 3355 Mantra jata patala 

10. R'?! ^ 3355 Mantra kila patala 

(See Madras D.C. of MSS., XI, Nos. 5477 to 5480.) 
There is a Kannada Tika (commentary) on this work. 
(See ibid.. No. 5480.) 

The Anubhavasutram, a work of eight Adhikaranas, 
is a part of this exhaustive Agama treatise. This part is 
devoted to the topic of the realization of Siva as the 
Supreme Being in self-realization. (Madras D. C. of 
Sdnskrit MSS., X, 5074.) A part of it is Sarabha Sdluva 
Mantrakalpa, which treats of the repetition of the mantra 
addressed to Sarabha Saluva Pakshiraja. (Madras D.C., 
of Sdnskrit MSS., XV, Nos. 8096-8098.) A rendering 
in Tamil of the 7th Patala of this work by Arumugaswami^ 
a Brahman writer of Tirukkoilur, is known. (Madras 
D.C. of Tamil MSS., Ill, No. 1418.) 

Vlrdgamaha. — This is a work in two parts, Purva- 
bhdga and Uttarabhdga. (See Madras D.C. of MSS., 
X, No. 5118.) This work should be distinguished from 
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Vlrasaivagamah, a treatise on the religion of Virasaivas, in 
12 Patalas. (See ibid.. Nos. 5497-5501.) The Vlragamalu 
however, is usually found in MSS. with Vlmsaivdgamah- 
(See ibid.. Nos. 5499 and 5500 under description of those 
MSS.) There are at least four incomplete copies of the 
P'lragamak in the Madras Oriental MSS. Library, no 
complete work having been so far found. (See ibid., Nos. 
5502-5505.) According to one copy — the longest available 
(No. 5504)— it should be taken to be a fairly long treatise, 
extending as it does to 40 Patalas. The Uitarabhdga, known 
also as Nirdlamba Yoga, is the part generally available. 

Ydgnavalkya Sutra. — To be distinguished from 
Ydgnavalkya Smrithi, the well-known treatise on Hindu 
law. (See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. V, No. 2702; 
also T.C.of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2676.) 

Sdnkhya Sdstra. — This is a reference to the SSnkhya 
system in general and not to any particular work bearing 
on it. It should be distinguished from the Sdnkhya 
Chandrikd, a short treatise on the Sankhya system of 
philosophy by Narayana Pandita. (Wilson, Descriptive 
Catalogue of Macke7izie Collection of MSS., page 176, 
No. 1.') 

Sdndilya Smrithi. — A work of five chapters oi the 
Achara portion of the code of which the sage Sandilya 
is the reputed author. (See Wilson, Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Mackenzie Collection of MSS., page 164, No. 6.) 

Mahimnaha. — This is short for MaJilmnastavaka. It is a 
hymn of praise and prayer addressed to Siva. There 
are many MS. copies of this work in the Madras Ori- 
ental MSS. Library. (See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., 
XIX. Nos. 11103-11124; IV, i. No. 2153.) Another 
inccmplete copy is also to be seen there. (Madras T.C. 
of Sanskrit MSS., I, i, B, No. 399.) Another copy of 
this work, complete with commentary, is also in the same 
Library. (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i. A, 
No. 2015.) Some commentators attribute this work to 
Pushpadanta, whose name is actually mentioned in the 
colophons appearing in certain MS. copies of it. (Madras 
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D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, Nos. 11106, 11112; 
also Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i. A, No. 
2015.) Others, however, hold that it was composed 
by Kumarilla Bhattacharya. Thus Ahobala states in 
his commentary that Pushpadanta, a Gandharva, composed 
this hymn to glorify Siva, when he appeared before him 
in response to severe penance. In another commentary 
it is said that Pushpadanta composed this hymn in 
expiation of the sin of disregarding the remains of the 
offerings made to Siva. Desayamatya, another com- 
mentator, attributes it to Kumarilla Bhatta, whom he 
describes as an incarnation of Subrahmanya, son of Siva. 
It should be added that some MSS. contain colophons 
actually mentioning Bhattapadacharya ( i.e., Kumarilla 
Bhatta) as its author {e.g-, see D.C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., XIX, No. 11109). Desayamatya speaks of himself 
as the son of Annayamatya of Kaundinya-gotra and a 
disciple of Chandramauli, a descendant of Prolanaradhya 
and of Lolla-Lakshmidhara, and that he was a minister 
along with Nadindlagopa and Saluva Thimma. (Madras 
D. C.of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, No. 11120.) Ahobala’s 
commentary is known as Kalpalatd and is a full one. 
AhSbala describes himself as the son of Narasimhabhatta 
of the Bhaskara family and Ramamba. (See Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit AISS., XIX, No. 11119.) The popularity of this 
work can be easily imagined when it is stated that there 
are other shorter commentaries on it, some of them re- 
stricted to the first 33 stanzas only and some others furnish- 
ing summaries of the older commentaries on it. (See 
Madras D. C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, Nos. 11123 and 
11124; also No. 11122.) The work is sometimes — though 
less commonly — known as Mahinmastdtra. (See Madras 
T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i. A, No. 2015, colophon.) 
Pushpadanta is quoted by Rajasekhara, the poet, who 
belongs to circa 900 A.D. Dr. Keith notes the fact that 
it is known to the Nydyamanjari of Jayanta Bhatta and 
so cannot be later than the 9th century. {History of 
Sanskrit Literature, 220-221.) 
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A^irahasya. — Ramanuja in his Srx Bhashya refers to 
this work thus (III, 3-19): — (1) “In the book of the 
Vdjasaneyaka, called A gnirahasya, we meet with a medi- 
tation on Brahman called Sdndilyavidyd, and there is also a 
Sandilyavidya in the Brihaddranyaka " etc. (Thibaut, 641), 
(2) Another reference to this work in the Sri Bhashya 
occurs at III. 3-44 (Thibaut, 668): “In the Vd/asaneyaha, 
in the Agnirahasya chapter, there are references to certain 
altars built of mind, ‘built of mind, built of speech, etc. ’ ” 

(iv) Other Authors Quoted by Sripati. 

Among other authors mentioned by Sripati in the 
body of his work may be mentioned the following: — (1) 
Manchana Pandita, author of a commentary on Gnhddhi- 
karana ; (2) Paramasivaradhya Bhattacharya, who wrote the 
Kaivalya Prakdsa ; (3) Durvasa, author of Kdrakavrittilak- 
shana\ (4) Paramananda Aradhya ; and (5) Jaimini, author 
of VMapddastavah. Whether the Manchana Pandita men- 
tioned by Sripati can be identified with Manchana, the 
author of a work named Asvaldyanasutraprayogapradlpika, 
is open to doubt. (See Hultzsch, Reports on Sdnskrit 
MSS. in S. India., I, page 15, No. 175.) He was also known 
as Manchanarya. {Ibid., Ill, No. 1616, p. 5.) He cannot 
be the Manchana referred to by Sripati as he is not an 
author. Another Manchana, son of Ramaraja Preggada, 
minister of King Verna, and grandfather of Manchiraja, 
who performed the consecration of two lingas, brought 
from Srisaila, at the Mandukesvara temple, at Manikes- 
varam, in the present Guntur district, and made other 
gifts to the latter temple, is mentioned in a record dated 
'n Sr'ka 1275 or 1353 A.D. {Nellore Inscriptions iii, 78, 
op. 1037-45.) Whether this Manchana is identical with 
the Manchapdrya mentioned as his younger brother by 
Chaundappacharya, who wrote a commentary on the 
Srauta Sutra of Apastamba, which is a work on Vedic 
sacrifices, is also open to question. This work is called 
Prayogaratnamdla and in its colophon Chaundapa describes 
himself as the son of Chinnarya and elder brother of 
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Adityadeva and Manchaparya and minister of King 
Bhupati, son of Bukka 11 and Tippamba and grandson of 
Marihara II of Vijayanagar. He states in the introductory 
verses that he wrote the commentary at the command 
of King Bhupati and that Vidyaranya, having been request- 
ed by Pandits like Chaundaparya to comment on theSrauia 
Sutras, explained its Hautra and AudgStra portions. 
(Madras, T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., I, i, C, No. 795.) As we 
know that Prince Vira-Bhupati ruled from 1409-1421 A.D., 
both Chaundapa and Manchaparya have to be set down 
to about the 1st quarter of the 15th century. This date 
would seem to suggest that the identification of Manchana, 
the author of Asvalayanasutrapraybga, and Manchaparya, 
younger brother of Chaundapa, is open to objection. There 
was a Telugu poet named Manchana, who was the author 
of the Telugu work Keyurabahucharitram, which is 
based on Rajasekhara’s Viddhasalabhanjika. As the 
work is dedicated by Manchana to Nanduri Gundamantri, 
a minister of King Prithvisa, described as the son of 
RajendrachOla, he will have to be assigned to about the 
middle of the 12th century A.D. (See Madras T.C. of 
Teiugu MSS., Part 3, No. 45((^), at page 130.) There is 
nothing to show that this Manchana, though evidently a 
Sanskrit scholar, ever wrote any work in that language. 

Sivaradhya, author of Sivamanasapuja, a work on the 
mental worship of Siva ( Madras Z>.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, 
No. 5524), is probably the Paramasivaradhya Bhattacharya, 
who is referred to by Sripati as the author of Kaivalya- 
prakdsa and Sivagndnachandrbdaya. Two other authors 
mentioned by Sripati are Dilrvasa, author of Kciraka- 
vrittilaks/iana, and Paramananda Aradhya, the latter of 
whom is evidently different from Paramasivaradhya. Of 
these, Durvasa, who is styted by Sripati Bhagavadpddd- 
chdrya, appears as a Rishi of the Sama-Veda in the Jaimini- 
grihyasutra. (Seshagiri Sastri, Madras Report on Sdnskrit 
MSS., I, 3.) A work known as Durvdsasamhita is known 
(Madras D.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., VIII, see under No. 10005). 
To Rishi DurvSsa is attributed Tripurasundarlstbtram 
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(Madras Z?.C. of Sanskrit MSS. ^ XIX, No. 10758). Durva- 
sa’s work Karakavrittilakshana must be presumed to be a 
treatise on the meaning and force of declensional cases, 
like that of Rudrabhattacharya’s Kdrakavaddrtka (Madras 
D.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., VIII, No. 3927) and Bhavananda 
Vagisa’s Kdrakavivechana, which is part of a larger work 
of his, called Sabdakhandasdramanjari. Kdrakavivhhana 
contains a clear exposition of the various relations in a 
sentence that are given expression to by various declen- 
sional cases (see Madras D.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., VIII, 
No. 4309). Jayaramapanchanana was the author of Kdraka- 
vdddrtha [Madras T.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., I,^A. R. No. 
\\\{c)\,Pdddrthamdla {D.C. No. 4267) and Samdsavdddrtha, 
a discussion in the nature of compounds (Madras D.C. 
of Sdnskrit MSS., XXVI, No. 14842, p. 9881). 

We finally come to Jaimini, the author ^ Pedapdda- 
stavah, which is the shortened name of a work more 
familiarly known as Sivavcdafddastavaha. This is a hymn 
in praise of Siva, the last quarter of each stanza in it 
ending with a Vedic passage. The authorship is attri- 
buted to Jaimini and the work is declared to be part of the 
Brahnmidapurdna. MSS. of this work, however, differ 
in the contents of their colophon. Thus while the colo- 
phon in one copy mentions it as taken from Vyasa’s 
Brahmdndapurdna and states that Jaimini was its author 
[Madras Tri. Cat., I, i. B. R. No. 438(z4]. another copy 
has a colophon which states that it is from the Bhavish- 
ybttarakJianda and it adds that it bears the alternative 
name of Pundarikapurapati-Jaiininisainvdda. (Madras 
D.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., XIX, 2, R. No. 11204, at p. 7560.) 
'J'hi'- description of the work is, however, confirmed in the 
preliminary part of the MS. copy of this work first quoted 
above, where it is stated that when Suta — the narrator of 
the Puranas — was asked by Saunaka and others as to what 
jaimini did when he reached Pundarikapura, he said that 
when the reverend Jaimini reached that town he with folded 
hands sa.ig this hymn of Vedapddastava. A third MS. of 
the work has a brief colophon which merely states that it 
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is the work of Jaimini. (Ibid., R. No. 11207 at p. 7561.) 
There is a commentary Sivatattvadipikao'Ci^vs, work, 
by SuryanSrayanasurin, son of Tirumalabhatta of the 
Pattangi family. He belonged to the MitrSyavagQtra and 
dedicates the work to Siva worshipped on the Srisaila. 
(Ibid., R. No. 11208 at p. 7561.) The commentator 
was evidently a native of Chidambaram, whose God he 
praises. He also notes the fact that the stStra is taken 
from Brahmdiuiapurana. 

Another work mentioned by Sripati is Sivddvaita- 
prakasika (I. i, 2-2, page 34, line 24). An incomplete MS. 
copy of this work is in the Madras Oriental MSS. 
Library with a Kannada Commentary on it (Madras D.C. 
of Sanskrit MSS., X, No. 5114, page 3913). This work 
treats of Saiva- Vedanta religion and philosophy. Among 
the subjects treated in it are : — 

(1) Sarvaprapancha nivriththi kramaha ; 

(2) Vibhuti rudraksha dharana panchaksharbchcharana 

visvdsa lingddi sthala nischaya kramaha ; 

(3) / tara devatd sakti nirdsddi sthala nischaya kramaha ; 

(4) Bhdvi sanga nirdsddi ishta lingdrpana kramaha : 

(5) Bhaktddi sarandntasthala kramaha ; and 

(6) Gndna sunya kramaha. 

In this work the idea is suggested that Siva is anddi, be- 
yond all comprehension and all knowledge ; he is beyond all 
forms and is formless. No one knows him exactly — neither 
Brahma, nor Vishnu nor Rudra nor Agni nor Vyoma 
(Akasa), nor Samira (Wind-God), nor Ambu (Water-God), 
nor Bhumi (Earth), nor the Grahas (the Stars). No pheno- 
menal agents existed then — when Siva was All (or the Only 
One) that existed. He existed in the form of Satchida- 
nanda and Paripurna (filled with everything), without a 
second. Beyond all comprehension and expression, devoid 
of cause or effect, beginning, end or non-existence, neither 
in space, nor out of space ; impossible to think of through 
meditation, or spiritual knowledge ; an empty mark incapa- 
ble of being sought as an asylum (or support) ; this is the 
6 F 
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state of absolute non-existence. (//«' sarvasunya stJialam 
sampurnam.) 

The work ends thus : — “ Everything is absorbed 
in that One comprising all forms of eternal Sat, Chit 
and Ananda; in that Parabrahma pervading throughout 
the firmament. What is the fun of talking jestingly of 
those who are far beyond the farthest end of the ocean 
of knowledge and who are one with Paramatma in his 
Being? ” 

“ In trying to describe such of them, one does not know 
himself or Brahma, who is unsurpassed, unrivalled and 
who is in his form of Chit. When actual non-existence 
results, then everything is absorbed in the Linga 
(Lingaikya) and all such things as Bhava and Abhava with 
their reflection cease to exist. That state is known to be 
Gnana Sunya Sthithi (non-existence) where no feeling or 
knowledge of Brahma is experienced as the result of being 
freed from the bondage of Bhava or Abhava. 

“That is said to be Giiaiiasunya (the non-existent state 
of knowledge) wherein the knowledge and the object 
creating the knowledge with its characteristics are all 

absorbed in the gneye (knower) May Siva 

(Sasibhushana) who is unchangeable {Nirvikalpa), unpro- 
tected {Nirdd/idra ), characterless ( Nirguna ), uncovered 
(Nirupddhika) and who is still the absolute support for the 
visible universe {Pmtyaksha Jagadddkdrd)^ protect me.” 

The name of the author of the work is not known, being 
not mentioned in the colophons found in the MS. The 
colophons are short and state merely “ lii sarvaswiya 
sthalam sampurnam ” and so on. This work has nothing to 
do w'th S/rndvai/am {ibid., No. 5113 at p. 3912), a work 
of seven patalas devoted to the doctrines of Saiva-advaita 
religion and philosophy. These seven patalas with: — 
Tatvabheda, Varnabheda, Chakrabheda, Vargabheda, 
Mantrabheda, Pranavabheda and Brahmabheda. 

It is interesting to note that among the citations made 
by Sripati is one from Kalidasa, the famous dramatist. The 
following passage occurs in Adhyaya III, Pada HI 
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“ iT^tiiT ^ ti ” 

Kimivahi madhuranam mandanam ndkritxnam. 

This passage occurs, as is well known, in Act I, 
Scene III, of Sdkuntala. 

These words, it will be readily recalled, are spoken 
by King Dushyanta in describing the unadorned beauty of 
Sakuntala, when he gets a first glimpse of her at the 
hermitage of Rishi Kanva. Sripati quotes the passage to 
illustrate the point that as in Kavya literature the use of 
Avyayas (adverbs) is sometimes of no consequence for 
conveying the idea intended to be conveyed by a Vakya 
(sentence), for they do not add to the beauty or effect of a 
passage though occurring in them, so if the difference 
between the Jlva and Brahma is negligible, it should not 
be taken into account. The idea of servant and master, as 
between them, is, therefore, non-existent. These, however, 
are not one but the difference between them is so slight 
{ daram alpam) that such difference ought to be treated as 
negligible. This is, in essence, the bhhidbhHa doctrine of 
Sripati. Elsewhere he quotes the Bhramara Klta theory 
to support his view (Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 4 — Tattu 
Samanvaydt). He says : — “ By Skraddha, Bhakii and 
Dhydna in due combination, believe when I say, the 
Jiva will, by meditation, attain Sivatatva in the same 
manner as the Kiia, though different from the Bhramara^ 
becomes the Bhramara." The original passage may be 
quoted ; — 

" Shraddhd bhakii dhydna yogddavehi" ityddau 
bhramara kllavat paramesvardpdsaftdtmaka dhydna gndna 
vasdt jivasya Bivatatvapfdptih upadesdt. 

Pranavdrthavivaranam is another work quoted by 
Sripati. It is mentioned in connection with the deriva- 
tion of the word “ Maya ” in I. i, 3. I have been unable 
to trace out this work. There is a work called Prana- 
vdrthaprakdsika, which is a commentary on the syllable 
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Om according to the Advaita Vedanta by one Brahma* 
nandaySginathendra. (See Madras T. C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., I. i, A. R. No. 193 (e) at page 326.) The work 
mentioned by Sripati may be one of this kind and this 
suggestion may perhaps be not open to doubt, for there is 
a Saiva work called Pranavapanchaksharxyantra which 
treats of Om Nama Sivdya as a yanira. (See Madras D. C. 
of Sanskrit MSS,, XI, No. 5417, page 4215.) There is, 
however, a well-known dispute as to whether the mystic 
syllable Om forms part of the aphorisms in Badarayana s 
Brahmasutras. A popular treatise on this subject is 
the Pranavadarpana by Srinivasacharya, son of Srisaila 
TatScharya and Lakshmi and pupil of Srlnivasadhvarin of 
Kaundinya gOtra. This is a work by a Srivaishnava scholar 
who sets down the Srivaishnava viewpoint in it and that is 
that the syllable Om does not form part of the Sutras of 
Badarayana. (Madras D. C. of Sdttskrit MSS., X, No. 
4932, page 3726.) This view has been contested by the 
Madhva-Vaishnavas and their standpoint is summed up 
in Pranavadarpanakhandanam by Vijayindratirtha, which 
is a criticism of Srinivasacharya’s above quoted work. 
(Madras D. C. of Sanskrit MSS., X, No. 4798, page 
3588.) According to the followers of Madhvacharya, 
the syllable Om is part of every Sutra of Badarayana, 
and is so for the reason that his Siitras are definite in 
their decisions and as such not open to discussion. 

Among other works cited by Sripati in the course of his 
commentary is the Sivagndnachandrddaya by one Parama- 
sivaradhyaswami. I have been unable to trace out 
this work and its author. Another writer referred to 
’)y Sripati is Paramananda Aradhya, who is spoken as 
.1 teacher even greater than Ekorama Siddha Bhagavat- 
padacharya, the guru of Sripati. The identity of this 
writer is also not certain. Paramananda Tirtha, a writer 
on Saiva Vedanta, well versed in both Tel ugu and Sanskrit, 
is known to Telugu literature. He styles himself by 
the alternative name of ParamSnanda Yati. Under the 
first of these designations he wrote the Sivagnanamanjari, 
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a Telugu work on the Saiva Vedanta in the popular 
Dvipada metre. In this work, he calls himself a disciple 
of Dattatreya. Under the name of Paramananda Yati, 
he wrote the Upadesakramamu, another Telugu work, 
which is in the form of a dialogue between a teacher 
and his pupil on some of the principles of Advaita 
Vedanta. In this work also he calls himself a disciple 
of Dattatreya. Similarly, in a third work, called the 
U ttaragltavydkhya^ which is a commentary on the Uttam- 
which is an episode in tlie Asvamedha Parvam 
of the Mahdbhdrata, ParamanandatTrtha calls himself a 
disciple of Dattatreya. Thus, there seems little doubt 
that Paramananda styled himself yati and tirtha just as 
it suited him. Evidently, he treated the terms as synony- 
mous. which they actually are. He was probably a Sauydsin 
of the Saiva School. His last mentioned work is written in 
conversational Telugu and is stated to have been composed 
by him to correct the many errors into which previous 
authors had fallen in their interpretation of the Ottaraglta. 
[See Madras T. C. of Telugu MSS., II, p. 592, No. 194 
(d); p. 596, No. 195 {6); p. 747, No. 264 (<5).] Another work 
by the same writer— Paramanandayatindra — isParamdnanda’ 
satakamu which consists of 111 verses in the Kanda 
metre, in praise of Vishnu and Siva and treating of the 
Advaitic oneness of the world. Two other Satakas by 
him are Dattatreya Satakamu and Sampangimauna 
Satakamu. [Madras T. C. of Telugu MSS., Part III, 
pp. 173-177, R. Nos. 54 (^), (3) and (c).] The practical 
question remains whether we could identify this Parama- 
nandatirtha or Paramanandayati with the Paramananda- 
radhya mentioned by Sripati. It has not been possible 
to fix the age of Paramanandayati alias Paramananda 
Yogi and so it is difficult to state whether he came 
after or preceded Sripati. Bearing the fact that Sripati 
describes him as being even greater than Ekorama Siddha 
Bhagavatpadacharya, it is, in the present state of our 
knowledge of both of these writers, impossible to identify 
them. 
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Popularity of Sripati’s Commentary. 

Sripati’s commentary seems to have had a wide 
vogue both in Northern and Southern India. It was 
evidently studied with some care among Benares pandits 
who followed the Virasaiva tenets. There is at least one 
well-known work in which there is internal evidence of 
this fact. The Lingadhdrana C/tandrika, the work referred 
to, does not mention by name Sripati’s B/ias/iya but it is 
undoubted that the author of this work was well acquainted 
with the contents of the Bhdshya. This highly popular 
work was written by Sri Nandikeswara Swanii and has 
latterly been edited with a commentary called Sara by 
Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Sri Sivakumara Swami Sarma 
Misra and published at Benares by Kasinatha Sastri, a 
resident of Ambigeri village and Adhyaksha of Nandi- 
kcsvaramatha, with the sanction of the Swamis so we 
are told in the title page of the work itself — by the Kasi 
Jangamavatika Visvaradhyapitha. (See edition published 
in 1905 at the Medical Hall Press, Benares.) In the 
BJmmika to this work, we are told that this work was 
written by Nandikesvara Swami to support the Vedic 
origin of Lingadharana after examining many ancient 
works on the subject. The difficulties in the work were, 
we are informed, explained by H. H. Rajesvara Swami 
of the Jangamavatika Visvaradhyapitha and it was publish- 
ed by Sri Sivakumara Swami with the txka entitled Sara, 
mentioned above. There can be hardly any doubt that 
Nandikesvara was its author as the colophon to Chapter 
II actually mentions his name. It is also staled in the 
Bhumika that the work had once been without a tlka and 
ihat the tlka was added by Sri Sivakumara Swami for 
the benefit of all Virasaivas. As regards Nandikesvara 
himself, we have little or no information of value. He is 
mentioned in the work as the son of Maheshacharya, 
who, we are told, was the son of Basavesvaracharya. 
(See colophon at the end of the work, page 311, lines 
2-9.) Nor is there any clue to his date. Among the 
authorities mentioned in the work by Nandikesvara, in 
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support of his views, are ; — Makutdgama, Vlrdgama, 
Siddhdnta-sdrdvali^ Siddhdnta-sikhdmani, Lingapurdna, 
Skdnda Purdna, Padma Purdna, Mahdbhdrata^ Glia, 
Taittirlya Upanishad, Sveidsvatara Upanishad and the 
Sivaglta. As will be seen from what has been stated 
above, with the exception of Makuldgama and Siddhdnia- 
sdrdvali, all these works are cited by Sripati in his 
B/idskya. Of the two excepted works, the Siddhdnta- 
sdrdvali contains the important teachings found in 
various Saivagama works, and it is the work of one 
Trilochana Sivacharya. His date is not definitely known 
though it is undoubtedly a work later in date than 
Sripati, There is a commentary on this work {Siddhdnia- 
sdrdvali) by Anauta Sivacharya. (Madras D. C. of 
Sdnskrii MSS., XI, Nos. 5554 and 5555.) The Makuid- 
gama is one of the several Saivagamas known to Sanskrit 
literature. The Agamapnrdnandindjiukramaniha men- 
tions it in its opening verse, which begins with Kdmika 
and other Agamic works. (Madras D.C. of Sdnskrii 
MSS., XI, page 4218, No. 5420.) The work itself is 
well known. {Ibid., p. 4255, No. 5464.) Some parts 
of it deal with the conduct of various religious festivals 
in Siva temples. One such portion of it, known as 
Sivdisavddivishayah cites in its colophon this work as 
its authority. {Ibid., pp. 4306-7, No. 5533, at page 
4307.) The very nature of this work shows that it is 
a late one and cannot be posterior to Sripati, though 
the festivals, etc., mentioned in it may themselves go 
back far into antiquity. 

That the Lingadhdrana Chandrika, which openly 
admits that it is based on ancient works, appears to owe 
much to the commentary of Sripati on the Brahma Suiras, 
especially, I. i, can hardly admit of any doubt. All the 
Puranas supporting Lingadharana appearing in the Linga- 
dhdrana Chandrika are to be seen in Sripati’s com- 
mentary as well. These are tabulated below : — 
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Work or t€xt quoted 

Sri pat Vs flhdshya 
(Present Edition) 

Lin gad h dr ana 
Chandrika 
(Edition 1905) 

{a) Kaivalya UPanishad 

Page 10, 

Lines 21-23. 

Page 12, 

Lines 8-12. 

{b) Sarvalingani stdpayati- 
pdni mantram. 

Page 8, Line 9. 

Page 28. 

{c) Sarvdnana Sirogriva from 
Svetdsvatara Upanishad. 

Page 8. 

Page 31. 

{d) Vrihin proksheti vrihtn 
vahanfi. 

Page 14. 

Page 29. 

{e) T.shd sail paramahamsd 
bhdnukdtipraiikdsaie. 

Page 57. 

Page 25. 

(/) 2\idddiniadhydfita vthlna- 
mekam, etc. Umdsahdyam 
pa ra mesva ra m p / abh u m , 
etc. 

Page 10. 

Page 12. 

{£) Ritam satyam pa ram 
Brahma p uni sham 
Krishna pingalam^ etc. 

Page 54. 

Page 8. 

{h) Dhahararn vipdpam para- 
vismabhutaniy etc. 

Page 8. 

Page 4. 

(/) Tasmdt dhdryam mahdiin- 
gam pdnirnantreti y etc. 

Page 14. 

Page 58. 

(/) Agnlydshta kapdlo amd- 
vdsydyam. 

Page 14. 

Page 61. 

(k) Yiichchandasdm Rishabhd 
visvarupdha^ etc. 

Page 8, 

Page 105. 

if) Pavitrdn't vitatam Brah- 
manaspaie^ etc. 

Page 70. 

Page 124. 

im) Mantra sabdasya gaund- 
rthatvdt ikshyat adhi- 
karanc^ etc. 

Page 14. 

Page 68. 

(;/) Ksharam pradhdnam 

amrutdksharam haraha, \ 

Page 13. 

Page 38. 


That even certain of the maxims quoted in the Linga- 
dharana Chaudrika should be the same as those found in 
Sripati’s commentary is not a little strange. Thus : — 
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Nyaya quoted 

1 

Sripati^ s Bhashya j 
(Present Edition) | 

Ltngadhdrana 
Chandrika 
(Edition 1905) 

(o) Nishddasthapatinydya ..j 

1 

Adhyaya I, Pada 
III, Sutra 34, 
Page 154, Line 
33. 


(/>) Sandigdhe vakya sheshdt . . 

Page 16. 

Page 63. 

(jq) Nishddasthapatinydya 

Adhyaya I, Pada 
III, Sutra 15, 

[ Page 143. 

Page 76, Line 3 
in the Commentary. 


The only possible inference that can be drawn from 
the above parallelism is that the LingadJmrana Chandrika 
has borrowed much — though without direct acknowledg- 
ment — from Sripati’s Bhashya. As the writer of a popular 
text-book, the author of the Lingadhamiia Chandrika may 
not have deemed it quite necessary to cite his authority, 
the more so as the original sources — assiduously collected 
in the first instance by Sripati — are referred to by him. 
In any view of the case, the practical identity of the autho- 
rities cited by both makes it impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion that the Lingadharana Chandrika is the borrower and 
not vice versa. The vast differences that exist between the 
manner of treatment adopted by these two writers — Sripati 
and Nandikesvara— would seem to distinctly prove that 
Sripati is the original writer and that Nandikesvara is the 
borrower. Finally, it may be added that the Lingadharana 
Chandrika, the work of Nandikesvara, should be disting- 
uished from the Lingadharanadlpika, which is a dissertation 
on whether the wearing of the Linga is obligatory or 
optional in the case of a Virasaiva and Lingadimrana 
Lakshanam, which enjoins the wearing of the Linga by 
Virasaivas after performing the necessary purificatory 
initial ceremony. {Ibid., pp. 4262-3, Nos. 5473 and 5474.) 

Philosophical Standpoint of the Work. 

Sripati writes in a simple and easy style. His mastery 
of Panini is visible in almost every page of his work. His 
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varied learning and profundity of thought are conspicuous 
in his Bhashya. He is, as may be expected, highly cri- 
tical of the views of his opponents but it must be said to 
his credit that he nowhere does any injustice to them in 
propounding their views before attacking them. The 
really distinctive part of his writing is the statement of 
views current in his own times among the most progressive 
Virasaivas with regard to the everlasting theme Tatvamasi. 
He combats the view primarily of Ramanuja, against 
whom apparently his work is intended, though Sankara 
and Madhva also claim fair attention at his hands. His 
philosophical standpoint is summed up in the two or three 
alternative phrases he uses to describe the nature and 
contents of his work : — 

Viseshadvaita. 

Dvaitadvaitabhidhana. 

Bhedabhedatmaka. 

Viseshadvaita Siddhanta Sthapaka. 

The author refers frequently to the Pasupata school 
but only to differ from it. The reason is very simple. 
The Pasupatas, like the other older Saiva schools, 
expound the dualistic point of view, while the Virasaiva 
school, as expounded by Sripati, holds to the bhedabheda 
doctrine. 

Sripati’s Criticism of Sankara. 

Sripati refutes the position of Sankara and his doctrine 
of Maya at length. His argument is too long to summarize 
here. But it may be stated very briefly to clearly indicate 
the standpoint taken by Sripati in regard to Sankara’s views. 
In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 4, Taltu Samanvayat, Sripati 
strongly combats the doctrine of the unreality of the world 
as propounded by Sankara. His bleak philosophy of 
negation he rejects at every step. He says that if the 
world is to be assumed to be real only for the purpose of 
vyavahara and not for pdramarthika, then the doctrine 
cannot be accepted to be true. What kind of truth is it that 
is confined to vyavahara ? What kind of truth is it that is 
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only applicable (gamyalvam) to vyavahara? And what 
kind of truth is it that is outside (badhita) vyavahara? 
What is this truth which is both truth and not truth ? 
What is this nomenclature which is divorced from Cause 
and Effect ? What is this truth which is the semblance of 
truth and yet not truth ? What sort of object is it which 
has no basis in Cause ? (He answers : — ) Therefore the first 
view is not true, because if Brahma is anything other than 
vyavahara.^ Brahma is beyond what is assumed, is unneces- 
sary and is redundant (ativydpfihi). This results in 
muteness as between guru and sis/tya. That is, further 
discussion is unavailing or impossible. So the first Sutra, 
Athdtho Brahma ji guana, falls to the ground. He then 
passes on to deny uirviseshatvam, as being inexplicable to 
everybody. He then vehemently attacks Nirviseshamata as: 

Smdridn sa rva ma tabh rash tan jagan mithydiva sddhakdit 

Gantkdchdra sampanndn pdshanddn parivarjayei. 

Accordingly he states that that system of philosophy 
cannot prove acceptable to persons seeking salvation 
through the Veda. (Adhyaya I. Pada I, Sutra 20, line 28, 
page 71.) 

Criticism of Ramanuja and Pancharatra Agama. 

Ramanuja’s system is referred to in the work as 
Vishhtddvaita and refuted as such. The Pdnchardtra 
Agama is also severely criticized by Sripati in Adhyaya I 
Pada I, Sutra 3, Sdstra yonitvdt. Ramanuja’s system 
of Visishtddvaita is criticized in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Sutra 20, As min nasyacha tadydgam sdsthi. The former 
may be taken first. Ramanuja, as is well known, gives 
expression to the views of the Pancharatras or Bhagavatas, 
an old Vaishnavite sect, whose doctrine is expounded in 
the Bhagavad-Glta and the Bhdgavata-purdna, as well as 
in the special text-books of the sect. The tenets of the 
Bhagavatas, as set forth by Ramanuja, diverge consider- 
ably from those of the Brahma-Sutras on which he has 
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commented. For, according to him, individual souls are 
not identical with God ; they suffer from innate unbelief, 
not ignorance, while belief or the love of God { bhakti), 
not knowledge, is the means of salvation or union with God. 
Madhava in his treatment of Ramanuja’s system in his 
Sarvaciarsana Saiigraha also deals with the Pancharatra. 

Pancharatra Agama Assailed. 

Sripati disputes at length the Panchardlm Agama 
criticism that the studying of Siva-Purdna and wor- 
shipping Siva according to it, will certainly result in sin, 
because Siva-Putana is a Idmasa-purnna. As against 
this position, Sripati argues that there is no evidence for 
this from the Srutis. This is, he says, an invention 
(kalpitha) of the Prachchanna Bauddhas {i.e., Nirvisesha 
Advaitins) and is groundless. Since Vyasa is the author 
of both the Siva and Vishnu Purdnas, does the tdmasaiva 
extend to both of them or only to Siva-Purdna ? If to 
the latter only, that position cannot be accepted as true. 
Then, again, does the tdmasatva extend to the author’s 
( Vyasa’s) works only or both to his works and to himself ? 
If it only applies to his works and not also to him, that 
position too cannot be accepted. Then, again, if Vyasa, 
the author, as a Sdtvika created the Vishnu-Piirdnay 
then, it cannot be held, he became a tdmasa when he 
created the Siva-Purdna. In the Rig and other Vedas, 
both Rudra and Agni, who are treated as synonymous, 
have been praised. This being so, even the Vedas, which 
thus praise Siva under these forms of Rudra and Agni, 
should be tei'med tdmasa. This Prachchanna Bauddha 
invention cannot, therefore, be believed. Statements of 
thi:- kind are, he says, baseless because of want of evi- 
dence in their favour. Sripati also points out the incon- 
sistencies between the statements made in the Pdnchardira 
Agama and the Matsya Purdna and remarks that in a 
case of this sort the Pancharatra Agama cannot but be 
held as lacking in authority. Apparently during Sripati’s 
time, the disputation over Hari and Hara had reached its 
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climax. An argument of the kind that Sripati urges 
against the votaries of Vishnu is indicative of rival feelings 
in the matter. The joint worship of Vishnu and Siva in the 
form of Harihara, declared in the well-known Davangere 
inscription dated in 1224 A.D., (E.C. XI, Davangere 25) 
was apparently limited in practice. That this question of 
superiority and inferiority lasted much longer than the 
period to which this inscription belongs, is clear from Hara- 
dattScharya’s work, Hariharataratamyam, which treats, 
in Sanskrit verse, of the superiority of Siva over Vishnu. 
(See Madras D.C. of MSS., X, Nos. 5121 and 5122.) 
Haradattacharya was also the author of ChaturvMatdt- 
parya Sangraha, which purports to give briefly the essence 
of the four Vedas and is in praise of the worship of Siva 
as the Supreme God. {/bid., No. 5077.) Haradattacharya 
is specifically referred to by Sripati in Adhyaya I, Pada 
I, Sutra 26, line 22, page 83, in connection with his 
exposition of the Gdyatri doctrine, where Haradattacharya’ s 
authority is quoted in support of his own position that 
the updsand devafa of Gayatri is Siva and not Vishnu. 

The term Prachchanna Bauddha used by Sripati 
in describing the followers of Sankara is worthy of note. 
It is a term that has been made popular by the Madhva 
writer Narayana Panditacharya as a description of 
Nirvisesha Advaitins. He uses the term in his Madhva 
Vijaya, a work of the 14th century, almost contempora- 
neous with Madhvacharya. The sloka deserves notice, 
the more so as it sums up a long disquisition on how 
Sankara, starting with the idea of pulling down the doctrine 
of Buddha, himself fell an easy victim to it. In this dis- 
quisition, Narayana Panditacharya points out how Sankara 
adopted the cardinal doctrines of Buddhism to suit his own 
Nirvisesha Advaita theory and remarks that the variation 
being only a transparent one, his theory has become 
renowned as the Prachchanna Bauddha theory, i.e., the 
theory of the hidden Bauddha. That is, Nirvisesha Advaita 
is, in his opinion, nothing but hidden Buddhism. This 
sloka may be quoted in full : — 
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^ 5fE0«r^I5R?T?T: S[%5: II 

Asatpadesaii sadasadviviktam mayakhyayd samvri- 
thim abhyadatta. 

Brahnidpyakhandam bata sunya sidhyai Prachchanna 
Bauddhoyam atahprasiddkak. 

(See Madhva Vijaya, Sarga I, Sloka 51.) 

It is possible that this description of Nirvisesha Ad- 
vaitins of Narayana Panditacharya was borrowed from him 
by Sripati. It might well be, however, that it was part of 
the current dialectical language of his time and as such 
adopted by Sripati. 

Examination of Visishtadvaita. 

Sripati’s criticism of Ramanuja’s Visishtadvaita may 
now be briefly considered. The followers of Ramanuja 
are thus described : — 

Sadaseshi seshavathva vyavaslhdpaka samyukiddvaita 
pdnchardtrddivat . Nacha angdngitvena sdvayavatva 
vddinaha. 

(Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 1, line 14, page 20.) 
He says '■ — The Atman is anxious to join the blissful 
Brahman. This is the central topic of Visishtadvaita. 
But, says Sripati, this is un-Vedic, i.e., contrary to the 
teachings of the Vedas. Bhatta, Bhaskara and other 
previous Acharyas, at the time they propounded their 
doctrines, discarded this part of the argument. Their 
reasoning was that Visishtam advaitam, i.e., being both 
simultaneously Visishtam and advaitam is yukti virddham, 

opposed to reasoning, being in fact contradictory 
to each other. When the term visishtam is used, is it 
us'jd as 1 elated to viseshaua and viseshya or as separated 
frcm them? If not related, then advaita — the quality 
of being one — does not result. He then applies the 
Danda pur us ha sambandha nydya and suggests what 
follows from it. The man who carries a stick in his hand 
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is called by the combined name of Dandi, though he and 
the Danda (stick) he carries are two different objects. 
Because he is related to the stick as its carrier, he is to be 
called by this single conjoint name of Dandi, affixing the 
Visishiapratyaya ; both are co-related, not separate. An 
ordinary man, Le., one who carries no Danda, calls the 
man who carries one, a Dandi. These two are two 
different persons, ;.<?., the man who carries a Danda and 
the man who calls him a Dandi. Hence Advaitva is not 
proved. The point is thus pressed home that Visishta- 
dvaita is against all reason. The ordinary man without a 
Danda, the man with the Danda, and the Danda itself are 
three different objects, and there being no union of the 
Danda and the body of the man who carries it, there is no 
advaitva. As the Danda and the man have nothing 
physically in common between them, just as a pillar 
(Sthambha) and a man (Purus/ia) have nothing in agree- 
ment between them as to their physical attribufes, the 
doctrine of Visishtddvaita results in untruth. At all times 
Danda and Purusha are different. So long as there is no 
(physical) union between them, they are as different as the 
pillar and man. For, we cannot say, with any show of 
reason on our part, that pillar and man are the same. 
This doctrine of Visishtddvaita fails to fully explain the 
Viseshana and V/seshya ; nor does it show how they can 
be compromised. As these are not compromised, there is 
no smell of advaita here. Therefore, Viseshadvaita is, 
according to the Srutis, the only way to salvation. 

Objections against Dvaita. 

We may now pass on to SrTpati’s objections to Madhva 
and his system. There are at least five specific references 
to the latter in this work. The first occurs in Adhyaya I, 
Pada II, Sutra 1 (page 20, line 14): — 

Sadd ghatapatavanndtyania bhedavddmaha. 

Here the expression atyanta bhedavddinaha, i.e., those 
who insist that there is the greatest difference between 
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Jivatma and Paramatma, refers to the followers of Madhva, 
the expounder of the Dvaita Vedanta. 

The second reference occurs in Adhyaya II, Pada II, 
Sutra 39 (page 235, line 25): — - 

t?I IwigjTcT II 

Dvaita Bhdgavaia Pdnchardtrddi Vaishnava mala. 
Here the term Dvaita refers to the followers of 
Madhva’s Dvaita system, as they are among the chief 
adherents of Vaishnavism. Sripati in referring in this 
passage, to Vaishnavas, says : “ The followers of (Madhva’s) 
Dvaita, Bhagavata, Pancharatra and other Vaishnava 
systems say ” etc. 

The third reference to Madhva’s system occurs in 
Adhyaya II, Pada II, Sutra 41 (page 237, line 27): — 

irtufTfi 3 T'cT^4 

5rrKg[ct^fK5Tf wiriiF ii 

Kinchaitat sutre sruttyeka desa prdmdnya dvaita- 
ydrdsddvaita nirdsdcka vyavahriyatt I Bhagavata Pdiicha- 
rdlra A/adhvddi yaishnavdnam jagatkdranlsvarasya sar%- 
yatva parigvakdt ghatapatddivat antavatvam vmdsatvam 
bdladvai tavddindm brahmafio nirviseshatdngikdrdt II 

Here the system of Madhva is directly referred to by 
name. 

The fourth reference is to be found in Adhyaya II, 
Pada III, Sutra 40 (page 273, line 5) : — ^ 

ifioic^u RT^s: I 

Gaunatvena sarva sriiti samanvayb mtdishlaha i 
Tdrkika Madhvddi kevalabhedavddindm Bauddhddivat 
san'-.i sritti samanvaydbhdvdt i tanmatam stttardm asangatam 
di sutni suckita sukshmdrthaha II 

Here the descriptive phrase Tdrkika Madhvddi 
kevalahhedavddindm (i.e,, among those who thus strictly 
maintain are the eternally disputing followers of Madhva 
and others). The term Tdrkika Madhvas may be taken 
as equi\alent to the modern popular description of 
Madhvas as “ Tatvadis ”, i.e., those who maintain the 
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doctrine of essential difference between the Jiv&tman and 
the ParamStman. 

The fifth and last reference to Madhva’s system is to 
be found in Adhy^ya II, Pada III, Siitra 18 (page 263, 
line 16): — 

MadhvOidvcitta kshpanaka tarkikddayo j%vS,natn vibhu- 
tvdngtkdrdi tanmrasandrtham etadadhikarctnaprdratn' 
bhaha. 

The reference to the followers of Madhva is self-evident 
at the very beginning of this quotation. 

From these references to Madhva’s system we can 
easily grasp Sripati’s attitude towards it. His own theory 
being styled bheddbheda, i.e., both bhlda and abheda, a 
theory for which he seeks support from the Srutis, he is 
anxious to prove what he means by bheda and abheda as he 
understands these terms. He does not agree with the bheda 
doctrine in full as propounded by Madhva. He, however, 
admits that there is temporary or transient difference 
between Jwa and Isa. Accordingly, in the first Sutra, he 
points out that though he agrees with Madhva only to a 
certain extent in his doctrine of difference between the Jxva 
and Isa, he does not go the whole length of it with him. The 
transient difference is, in his view, restricted to the time 
required for the Jlva working out his emancipation after 
which he becomes Isa, because according to the Srutis the 
Jlva is, he says, naturally eternal and full of good qualities. 

Commenting, again, on Adhyaya II, Pada II, Sutra 
39 (.Adhishtdnd nupapaththescha, page 235 ) he endea- 
vours to prove that he differs from Madhva and other 
Vaishnava schools who hold that the Creator of the world 
has bodily lineaments. He cannot, he says, accept this 
position as such a view would attribute to the Creator the 
passions (Rdg-a, dvesha, duhkha^ etc.), which, he says, is not 
in accordance with the Srutis. 

Commenting next on Sutra 41 {Antavatvam asarvagna- 
tdvd, page 237), he goes on to prove that Brahman neither 
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has such bodily form as would be liable to destruction 
nor is there such a difference between the J%va and Isa 
as is postulated by those who hold the Dvaita, Bhagavata, 
Pancharatra and other schools of Vaishnava thought. 
According to the latter, Brahman has bodily form though 
not made of flesh and blood but of gnana and there is 
difference between Jiva and Atma. These systems of 
thought, says Sripati, do not, generally speaking, accord 
with the truth as propounded in the Srutis throughout. 
Also, their views lead to confusion — rather they confuse 
themselves. If they were fully informed with the truth, 
they would not, he adds, propound such a theory. There* 
fore, their views should not be accepted. 

Next, in discussing Sutra 40 {Amsadhikarana, page 
272) dealing with the difference between amsa, the original 
Jlva and amsu its representative in the world, he says that 
the view of Madhva and others who maintain strictly that the 
Jlva has a separate existence from the Isa is utterly im- 
proper inasmuch as it is not in consonance with the teach- 
ings of the Sutras as a whole. The Jlva has not, he protests, 
the smallness, the distinctiveness and the subordination to 
Isa which is postulated by these schools nor is it a reflection 
or an image of the Isa as is represented by them. 

Finally, commenting on Sutra 18 (Utkrantigatyadhi 
karanam, page 263) dealing with the passing of the Jlva 
from the world, he enters his protest against Madhva’s view 
that the Jlva leaves the world after death on its march to 
Svarga (Heaven) or to Naraka (Hell) according to the 
good or bad it has done in this world, and returns back 
again to this world. Jiva, he says, always goes back to its 
naf iral exalted position after death as the Vedas declare ; 
.herefore they cannot go back to the world as is suggested 
by Madhva. He adds that this Adhikarana is against the 
view of Madhva. 

Sripati’s Exposition of Viseshadvaita. 

Sripati’s exposition of his own position— 
dvaiia — is contained in different parts of his work. In 
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AdhySya I, P5da I, Stltra 4, Tattu Samanvay&t, for 
instance, he develops it at some length in criticizing 
Sankara’s Nirviseshadvaita. If vyavaharika sathyathva 
and pdrmartkika mithyathva of the world is admitted, then 
ultimately why should not the mithyathva of both Jlva and 
Brahman be accepted? Such acceptance of mithyathva 
would be against the Srutis. Such a position is not, he says 
in effect, supported by the Srutis. Therefore, he urges that 
the position of the Prachchanna Bauddhas (?>., Nirvisesha 
Advaitins) that the world is unreal except in the vyavaharika 
sense, though in accordance with their May5v§.da doctrine, 
is against the Srutis, reasoning and experience, cannot 
be accepted. This, he adds, is the public declaration {ghantd- 
ghbsha) of the Srauta Saivas, i.e., Virasaivas. According to 
Nirviseshddvaita, Nirvisesham Brahma gndnam agndnam 
va. That is, is Nirvisesha Brahman to be understood as 
gndnam (comprehensible) or agndnam (incomprehensible) ? 
If incomprehensible, it is against the Nirvisesha Siddhanta 
itself, for it declares that Sarvam khalvidam Brahma, i.e., 
everything is Brahman. If comprehensible, it becomes 
Savisesham, i.e., it becomes qualified. Gndna is eternal ; 
also eternally qualified. Therefore, even in Mukti, pra- 
pancha is eternal. In Mukti, if it is declared all qualities 
are absorbed, even gndna would be absorbed. We thus 
reach a mutually destructive (or contradictory) position ; 
there is neither object {i.e.. Brahman) for gndna to lean on 
{nirdlambana) nor the knowledge (gndna) by which the 
object (Brahman) is to be attained. Having started with the 
Brahman and its qualities, we thus arrive at a position which 
negatives both Brahman and qualities. This is prameya 
viruddham, i.e., against the very hypothesis put forward. 

In AdhySya IV, entitled Phald Adhydya, Pada IV, 
Sutra Andvriththi Sabddt Andvriththi Sabddt, page 495, 
Sripati amplifies his statement of Viseshddvaita. All 
the four Vedas, the Upanishads and the PurSnas, he says, 
declare that Moksha or the realization of Sivatatva is the 
highest aim of all religion. He thus states how this 
object is attained : — 
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sw<wi%: II 

Murthamurtha Brahmopasanat eva Brahmatva 
praptih. 

II 

Brahmavit Brahmaiva bhavati. 

Brahmalbka sabdena Sivapadarmva abhidhlyate. 

By adherence to Bhedhabhedatmaka Viseshddvaita 
and the practice of Shatsthala^ on the analogy of the 
Bhramara and the Kxta^ Sivatatva is attained : — 

^1?^ ^qiR5Ti<i: wgici^an%: ii 

Tasmdt Ubhaya VMaveddntbdita bkeddbhedatmaka 
Viseshddvaitalabdha Shatsthala Parasivdpdsandtheva. 

Shatsthala-shadvidha linga updsandt Bhramara- 
kxtavat murthd-murtha brahmatatvaprdptih iti. 

By updsana, dhydna, dhdrana and gndna, the earthly 
sheath is cast off and Sivatatva is attained : — 

Parasiva Brahmatvaprdptih iti ghantdghbshah. 

Doctrine of Shatsthala. 

As will be seen from the above, the doctrine of 
Viseshddvaita is closely connected with the doctrine of 
Shatsthala. This doctrine of Shatsthala is referred to by 
name by Sripati in his work. First, in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Adhikarana ii, Sutra 3, Sdstra ydnitwat^ he writes : — 

5iif^ ii 

Brahmanah saviseshdtmaka srishtisthitilaya vdchaka 
hdyaka mdnasika bheddtmaka Satsthala Parasiva Brahmd- 
pdsandt Parasiva Brahmatvameva prdptitvam vyapadis- 
yate. 

Again, in the same context, he says : — 
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“ Sarve veda yatpadamamananti tapamsi sarvani cha 
yadvadanti" iti bhedabhlda vidhdyaka veddnta vdkydndm 
sarva jagadubhayakaratm Shatsthala Parasiva Brahma- 
Paraivam. Tadupdsandt Brahmatva siddhiritu 

He thus explains what Shatsthala means 
qmqjiUT ii 

Sravana manatta visishta jtvdrtdnugata nidhi dhydndsatidt 
shatsthala paramasiva sdkshdtkdre taddtmye paramakdranam 
nirdisyathi. 

In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Adhikarana iii, Sutra 4, Tattu 
Samanvaydt, he adds : — 

qzitiq: II 

“ Tasmdt kdmya karma nishedha purvaka nigamd- 
gambbhaya Vedantbchita varndshrambchita nikhila karma- 
nushthdna sampanna chittashuddhilabdha Shatsthala Para 
sivbpdsanasya Parasiva Brahmatva prdptiriti ghantd- 
ghbshaha. 

According to Sripati, Shatsthala is the connecting 
link between the Atma and Brahman. The Atma attains 
Brahmatva by Gndna. Gndna is obtained by drashtavya 
(closely examining the truth), shrbtavya (by hearing the 
Smrithis by guru’s upadesa), mantavya (by meditation), and 
nidhidhydsitavya (by firm concentration). If Gttdna is 
obtained in this manner, the result is the Jlva becomes 
Sambhu. The words of Sripati are 

qfltr »i>(i. qug: 11 

Tasmdt Jxvb bhavet Sambhuh krimivatkita vichintattdt 
iti, etc. 

That is, the Jlva attains Sivatatva through Gndna as 
the Klta becomes the actual Bhramara, ue., on the analogy 
of the Bhramara-Klta theory. The six positions of 
approximation to Sivatatva according to him, are 
Sravana, Manana, Gfidna, Nidhi, Dhydna and Asana. 
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Correspondingly there are, he says, six lingas:— 
Bhavalinga, Jydiirlinga, Pranaltngciy U pasanaltnga and 
Dhyanalinga. 

A treatise, entitled Shatsthala-nirnayay deals with this 
doctrine at length. It sets out the six positions in the 
progress of the aspirant aiming at the attainment of 
freedom from the bondage of Samsara through the grace 
of Siva. (See Madras D.C. of MSS. XI, Nos. 5546 and 
5547.) Beginning from Basava himself, Shatsthala has 
been the eternal theme of Virasaiva writers, who 
often call themselves Shatsthala Brahmavadms. Many 
works in Sanskrit and Kannada have been written to 
elucidate this particular doctrine by leading Virasaiva 
writers. The doctrine has also received attention from 
the Virasaivas of the Tamil country. Thus the Guru- 
lingasangama Paraniarahasya Sadattalanty by an un- 
known author, is known. Here Sadattalam is the Tamil 
form of Shatsthalam (Madras D.C. Tamil III, No. 
1414). Another work Sadattalakkattalai (Shatsthala- 
kattalai) explains the six talas (Sthalas), viz.y Battatalam, 
Mahesattalam, Pirasadattalam, Pranalingasthalam, Chara- 
nattalam and Aikkiyattalam. (Madras D.C. Tamil y No. 
1417). 

Connection between Jaimini Sutras and 
Badarayana Sutras. 

To understand the position of Sripati among the 
commentators of Badarayana, we have first to determine 
the place of BadarSyana in the Hindu philosophic system. 
Though the philosophical spirit is found markedly deve- 
Idpcd in the Rig-Veday its most brilliant literary exposition 
is to be found in the Upanishads (700 — 500 B.C.). Jacobi 
has suggested that the Lokayata, Samkhyaand Y6ga philo- 
sophies had definitely developed by 300 B.C., though not 
the others. This view, however, based as it is on the 
mention made of them in the At'thasdstray has not won 
universal acceptance. Thus Dr. Keith, who suggests 
circa 300 A.D. for the A rthasdstra, a date later than the 
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period proposed by others, is rather inclined to the view 
that we should, in the state of our present knowledge, 
“ content ourselves with the belief that between the dates 
of the chief Upanishads and the third and fourth century 
A.D., there proceeded an active stream of investigation, 
which we have only in its final form.” After the period of 
the Upanishads, the task of systematizing the ideas of the 
earlier thinkers was gradually taken up and in course of 
time erected into definite systems of thought — called 
Darsaftas — each taught in a philosophic school, in which 
there was a regular succession of teachers, who expounded 
and possibly developed its particular body of doctrine. 
After this development had gone on for some time, the desire 
to fix in a definitive form the doctrines of the school should 
have exhibited itself, which should have led to the composi- 
tion of the Sutras. These Sutras have been framed on the 
principle of concise aphoristic rules, which were intended 
to be committed to memory. A common purpose ran 
through the whole of the Sutras of a particular school, and 
this was from the first taught by oral exposition. When 
this exposition ceased — long after the Sutras were framed 
— attempts were made to crystallize the traditionary teach- 
ing in written comments. The oldest comments which 
have come down to us contain internal evidence that they 
do not represent an unbroken tradition that had been 
regularly handed down from teacher to teacher from the 
original exposition. Later arose independent works 
within each school, which, while recognizing the authority 
of the Sutras pertaining to it and conceding that in them 
lay its essential doctrines, sought the privilege of expound- 
ing their contents, without, however, contradicting them. 
According to Dr. Keith, the Sutras of the different schools 
— the Purva-Mundmsa,^ the U ttara-Mlmdmsa, the Nydya 

* Dr. S. Das Gupta, in his History of Indian Philosophy, 
page 68, derives the word Mimdmsa from man^ to think — rational 
conclusions. Apte derives it thus : miy to measure and man, to 
inquire. A more satisfactory derivation seems to be from mi, to 
fix ; and md^ to measure, mark off or limit. Md in its causative 
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and the Vaiseshika — should have been redacted at a time 
when they were yet in close contact with each other, and for 
this reason, there is no real chance of determining their 
dates even relatively. In his view, they probably were 
composed, as they stand, at “no very great distance of 
time from one another Jacobi, however, thinks that 
the Purva-Mlmdmsa and the Vaiseshika are, perhaps, the 
oldest, while the Nydya and the Brahma-Sutras were 
composed after the nihilitic school of Buddhism but before 
the Vijnanavadin idealism, say between 200 and 450 A.D. 
The Yoga-Suiras, he assigns, on the other hand, to the 
period after the Vijnanavada School and the Samkhya to a 
later date. Dr. Keith suggests that Jacobi has post-dated 
the nihilistic Buddhist School by a century with the 
result that he has had to post-date the Vijnanavada School 
also by a century. He suggests “ the fourth century at 
latest ’’ to the Vijnanavada School. Dr. Dasgupta, whose 
view is not accepted by Dr. Keith, thinks that the 
Mimamsa-Sutras were probably written about 200 B.C., 
while the Nydya-Sulras existed in some form as early as 
the fourth century B.C., though he suggests that some at 
least of the present Sutras were written some time in the 
second century A.D. As the Brahma-Sutras of Badara- 
yana make allusions to the Vaiseshika doctrines and not to 


form means to cause to be measured; to mete out. Mimamsa 
would thus mean the measure by which proof is measured out. 
Madhva in his Anuvy&khyana derives it thus : miyate aneneti manam, 
the measure by which we measure the proof (see Anuvyakhyana, 
I. 1). Madhva quotes in the same work the Smrithi text : 
manaryayaisiu tatsiddhyai mimamsa mcya shodhanam {Ibid., 1. 1). 
’A'r.at is proof ? Where there is doubt, trying to completely remove 
it is prama. The lakshanas of words should be made known and 
the doubt removed completely. That is Prama or pramana. This 
is set out in Brahma Tarka. Srinivasa Tirtha in his commentary on 
Vyasaraya’s Nyaydmrita quotes Madhvacharya’s definition Mimamsa 
tn&ya shodhanam and explains the word mcya as meaning aparoksha 
gnanarthatvina sdkshat vishaya kartavyam, /.<?., making visible by 
the aid of evidence (from the Sruti) that which is not visible to the 
naked eye. 
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Nyaya, Mr. Bodas suggests that the Vaiseshika-SHtras 
should have been written before the Brahma-Sutras, while 
the Nyaya -Sutras came later. Dr. Dasgupta thinks that 
the Vaiseshika-Sutras were written before Charaka (80 
A.D.), for the latter .not only quotes these Sutras but the 
whole foundation of his medical physics is based on the 
Vaiseshika physics. He, indeed, holds that there are 
weighty grounds for supposing that the Vaiseskika-Sutras 
are probably pre-Buddhistic. Dr. Dasgupta has argued that 
the Vaiseshika is really an old school of Mlmdmsa, older 
than that represented in the Mlmdmsa-Sutras. Whether 
this is so or not, there is some ground for the belief 
that while the subject-matter of the Purva-Mlmamsa is 
from the nature of what it deals with considerably old, 
the Sutras in which that subject-matter came to be cast, 
are contemporaneous with the Sutras of the Uttara- 
Mlmdmsa. That these two sets of Sutras — Purva and 
Uttar a — are nearly of the same date may also be inferred 
from the fact that three out of the six leading teachers 
whose names are mentioned in the U ttara-Mlmdmsa 
appear also in the Purva- Mxmdmsa. Dr. Keith, who 
notes this point, also suggests that these works are, 
since they mention the views of the authors whose names 
are attached to them, the products of the schools named 
after them rather than of themselves. While the topics 
treated in the Purva-Mimdmsa are referred to in the 
Uttara-Mvnidmsa, the latter never refers to the Sutras of 
the Purva- Mlmdmsa. Again, the views of certain of the 
teachers mentioned in the Purva-Mlmdmsa on topics 
covered by the U ttara-Mlmdmsa are given in ’the latter — 
notably of Jaimini himself and of Atreya — which shows 
that the opinions of these teachers were held in high 
esteem on questions pertaining to the most crucial 
problems of the U ttara-Mlmdmsa, This fact conclusively 
proves that quite apart from the nature of the topics 
dealt with in the Purva-Mlmdmsa and U ttara-Mlmdmsa 
Sutras, the great teachers mentioned in them were in- 
terested in the topics of both the Mlmdmsas and that 
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the division of the Surras into Purva and Uitara was 
one dictated by the necessities of the situation. In the 
one case, it was the reconciliation of Vedic texts bear- 
ing on sacrificial rites, and in the other of Upanishadic 
doctrines touching on the relationship between ]%va and 
Brahman. In the one philosophy is subordinated to 
ritualism, in the other ritualism is subordinated to phi- 
losophy. They seek each other’s aid to achieve their 
own objectives ; the one does not deny the right of 
the other to its own individual existence or to expound- 
ing its own individual philosophy, however slight or 
great it might be. Though inter-related in one sense, 
they are, in another sense, independent of each other. 
Both pre-suppose systematic enquiries, though the one deals 
with ritual and the other with Brahman knowledge and the 
means to attain it. The commentators of the one show a 
mastery of the other which is eminently impressive and 
some of them have written commentaries on both. 

Do the two Mimamsas form one whole ? 

The question whether the two Mimamsas should be 
treated as parts of one whole is one on which a difference of 
opinion prevails. In commenting on Brahma Sutras 1.1.1, 
Sankara says that the word atha^ then, denotes immediate 
sequence or anantharya and not adhikara or beginning of 
a new topic. It presupposes something antecedent. The 
antecedent, according to Sankara, is Sadfiana Chatushtaya, 
the four-fold discipline of viveka, vairdgya, satasampat 
and mumukshatva. It is only when a person has passed 
through this discipline that he is entitled to enquire into 
^k'hman. The word atha therefore declares, according 
:;6 Sankara, that Brahma-jigndsa is subsequent to the acqui- 
sition of this four-fold discipline. The word, accordingly, 
does not, in his opinion, refer to the Purva- Mlmdmsa. If 
these four conditions exist, a man may engage in Brahma- 
jignasa, either before or after entering on an enquiry with 
active religious duty as set forth in the Purva- Mlmdmsa. 
The word atah, therefore, which follows atha, premises, 
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according to Sankara, the reason for the jignasa. The 
reason is that the fruit of all actions is transitory. Good 
actions lead to heaven, but heaven itself is transitory. 
The knowledge of Brahman gives final release. Thus, the 
highest that the Purva-Mimamsa can point to as attainable 
is held to fall far too short of what is required for final 
absolution. Ramanuja takes a different view. To him 
also the word atha indicates sequence. But the antecedent 
condition, according to him, is the study of the Kartna- 
kdnda, or ritualism of the Veda. After the understanding of 
works, the jignasa into Brahma follows. The word atha 
indicates that the subject of jignasa is Brahman. The 
person who has followed the Karmakdnda knows that the 
fruit of mere works is limited and hence his desire to 
know Brahman for obtaining final release. His view is 
that since the fruit of works as taught in the Purva- 
Mlmdmsa is limited and transitory, and that of the knowledge 
of Brahman as taught in the U ttara-Mimamsa is unlimited 
and eternal, Brahman should be known after the knowledge 
of works has previously taken place. According to 
Ramanuja, the Purva- Mlmdmsa of Jaimini and the Uttara- 
Mxmdmsa of Badarayana form one body of doctrine which 
should be studied in their due order. This view of 
Ramanuja has been elaborated by later Vishishtadvaita 
writers. Thus in the Adkikarana Sdrdrthadlpika by 
Mangacharya Srinivasa Suri, a disciple of Samarapunga- 
vacharya of Vadulagotra, we have this point — the one- 
ness of the Mlmdmsa as a Sdstra — urged with great 
force. The work provides us with a summary of the 
contents of the various Prakaranas — or the topical sub- 
divisions of the two Mlmdmsas — and shows clearly their 
interdependence. (See Madras D.C. Skt. X, No. 4853.) 
Similarly in the Purvottara Mxtndmsaka-Kanthyam, we 
have the oneness of the two Mlmdmsas put forth in great 
detail. (See Nos. 4930 and 4931.) Srikantha is even 
more explicit than Ramanuja. He says that the word atha 
denotes succession and not mere commencement or 
auspiciousness. The latter is the view of Madhva and the 
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former of Vignanabhikshu. The pre-requisile, according 
to Srikantha, is a knowledge of the Karmakanda. After a 
study of the Vedas, one should enquire into Dharma as 
taught in the Purva-Mhndmsa and then into Brahman. 
The Karma and Gnana conjointly produce release ; hence 
first Karma should be learnt and then the Vedanta. 
Para-Brahman should be enquired into after completing 
the enquiry into Dharma. Atah gives the reason. As 
Dharma has been investigated, therefore one should investi- 
gate Brahman to obtain final release. Vallabha’s view is 
directly opposed to that of Sankara. According to Valla- 
bha, atha denotes the commencement of a new topic 
{adhikdra). He says that Karma should precede Brahma- 
jigndsa; knowledge of Brahman does not, in his view, 
result in cessation of activity. Even jwanmuktas perform, 
he says, all Karmas. In fact, the Karmas performed by 
the knowers of Brahman alone are such as lead to purely 
good results. Nimbarka takes a similar view. According 
to him a person who has read the Veda and whose mind 
has been assailed by doubts as to the fruits of actions and 
who therefore has studied the Purva-Mlmdmsa in order to 
remove such doubts and has thereby obtained a clear idea 
of Karma, its nature, the proper method of performing it 
and its fruits and whose mind has been drawn away 
from them by their transitory character, should try to 
acquire a knowledge of the Brahman. It will thus be seen 
that except Sankara, most of the commentators agree in 
interpreting 1.1.1. as meaning that a previous study of the 
Purva~Mlmdmsa is necessary before the U ttara-Mlrmmsa 
can be taken up, both forming one complete whole. 

View of Sankara. 

Even Sankara, it will be seen, does not entirely taboo the 
Purva-Mlmamsa ; he only suggests that it might or might 
not be studied, as its inadequacy for obtaining final release 
makes its previous study unnecessary. Sankara elsewhere 
puts forward the same view. Despite this, attempts have 
been made to reconcile these two apparently irreconcilable 
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systems of philosophy, notably by SuresvarachSrya in his 
Sambandha-Vartika, which is an expansion, as it were, of 
the introductory part of Sankara’s commentary written on 
the Brikadaranyaka Upanishad with the set purpose of 
showing the connection that exists between the two 
Mlmamsa parts. Sankara, in this commentary, states that 
the chapter on rituals is intended to point out special means 
for him who, knowing that there is a soul in relation to a 
future body, seeks particular means to attain the desired 
and to avoid the undesired, as affecting such future body. 
Later, he adds that the use of knowledge in connection 
with the ritual of the horse-sacrifice is that those who are 
not accorded the privilege of performing it, can yet attain 
its reward by the knowledge in question as declared by 
the Sruti by such texts as “ by knowledge or by ritual ” 
and “ this too wins the worlds”. It cannot be said that 
the knowledge is only with reference to the rite, for the 
words of the Sruti ” whosoever does the horse-sacrifice or 
who knows it as such,” are alternative, and occur in a 
context dealing with knowledge. Since, even in the case 
of other rites, active acquisition is spoken of, it is evident 
that their fruit can be got from knowledge. And the 
horse-sacrifice is the highest of all rites, for it has for its 
fruit the attainment of the unmanifest {samashti) or the 
manifest {vyashti) self. Further, its enunciation here at 
the beginning of the science of self is intended to show that 
ail rites conduce to births and deaths. Sruiis speak of the 
fruit being hunger, which is the same as death. It cannot 
be said that regularly prescribed rites do not produce fruit 
with a view to births and deaths, for Snciis speak in 
general terms of the fruit of all actions. (See Sankara’s 
Commentary on the Brikadaranyaka Upanishad^ Introduc- 
tory part). 

View of Suresvara. 

Suresvara suggests that ritual is an indirect means 
to liberation, since it purifies the soul and helps towards 
the acquisition of knowledge. Suresvara says that the 
Brikadaranyaka Upanishad declares that the fruit of the 
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horse-sacrifice can be obtained by the mere knowledge of it 
by those who are privileged to perform it. This knowledge 
cannot be said to be included in the ritual itself, since the 
Srutis speak of rituals and knowledge as alternative means. 
An equal reward is obtained by the doer of rituals who 
performs the horse-sacrifice itself ; the declaration of fruit 
is not a mere explanatory passage, much more than so as 
it is specifically prescribed. If (says the opponent) no 
more than this is your explanation of the context, then the 
object is easily gained even if it occurred in the ritual 
portion of the Srutis. Tell me then why this passage 
should occur in the knowledge portion. It is as an 
incentive to the acquisition of knowledge that it is declared 
that horse-sacrifice, though the greatest of sacrifices and 
though combined with knowledge of itself, is nevertheless 
productive of bondage (births and deaths). How else can 
aspirants of liberation strive to know the self, — people who 
have known only too well the meanness of the fruits derived 
from all rituals and who do not seek any means other than 
the knowledge of the self ? “ You may freely say that the 

fruit of all rites with special objects is bondage ; but since 
necessary rites have no fruit why not say that their fruit Is 
liberation?” Not so; for Srutis speak of all rites in 
general as bearing fruit. Further, passages like ” By rites 
one attains the world of the manes ” refer to the fruit of 
necessary rites alone. If it be said that, since they have 
fruits, necessary rites are also rites with special objects, 
we say it is not so ; for necessary rites have purification as 
their aim while the aim of rites with special objects is the 
enjoyment of pleasure. There is purification even in rites 
v.ith special objects, but that is for the sole sake of securing 
enjoyment. For the Kingdom of Indra cannot be enjoyed 
with the body of a man or of a pig. Since in the case of 
necessary rites, purification is most important, the enjoy- 
ment of fruit is not contradictory thereto. But, in compa- 
rison with the purification of intellect, enjoyment is 
considered perishable. For this reason and by virtue of 
passages like ‘‘ This self ” etc., people try to know the 
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supreme state by the contemplation of Sruti passages and 
by renouncing all worldly attachment. Regularly prescrib- 
ed rites render only indirect help by way of purifying the 
mind, being not inconsistent with the knowledge of self. 
But they are not direct means like the knowledge of self. 
They therefore who, giving up all rites and free from 
attachment, throw off all taints such as passion etc., and 
direct their intellect to the Supreme Self, realize their own 
self within themselves {Sambatid/ia-Var/ika, stanzas 
1133-1134). Suresvara thus shows an advance on Sankara, 
developing as he does the view that ritual is a means of 
liberation, though not so effective as knowledge. This 
view nearly approximates to the Dvaita position that Karma 
must lead to Gnana ; rather that Karma which does not 
lead to Gnana is no Karma. 

According to Madhva, Uttara-Munamsa is part of 
Maha-Mimamsa (see Madhva’ s Commentary on Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad, VI, 3). Madhva quoting in his Gita- 
tatparya the undermentioned Sruti text, suggests that 
Mlmdmsa is of three different kinds : 

Mlmdmsd trividhd prdktd 
Brdhml daimcha kdrmikl 
Brahma tarkancha Mlmdmsdm 
Seveta gndna siddkaye 
Vaidika gndna vairupydt 
Ndnyat seveta panditdha II iti II 
This suggests that Mimamsa is of three kinds : Brahma 
Mlmdmsa, Daiva Mlmdmsa and Karma Mlmdmsa. 
These (three different) mlmdmsas should be studied 
through the Brahma Tarka method in order to realize the 
true knowledge. The true knowledge of Veda consists in 
knowing all these diverse phases of knowledge. No other 
method should be had recourse to by a wise man. Madhva 
holds that the three kinds of Mlmdmsa should be reckoned 
as Traividyd. He who does not accept this Traividya 
cannot be called a Vedavddi. He who adopts the Traividya, 
realizes Parama Vishnu. Thus, it would seem, according to 
Madhva, that these three kinds should be treated together. 
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Evidently their interpretation should be on the basis of 
Tattu samanvaydt. If this be so, Jaimini Sutras should 
be held to be subject to the same mode of interpretation, 
for they are part of the Traividya. The word Mlmdmsd 
seems to have the derivative meaning of intensification or 
individualization in the text Aththdtha anandasya nnmdmsd 
bhavati {Taittiriya Upanishad, II, 8, quoted by Madhva in 
his Commentary on Brihadaranyaka Upaniskad, III, 4). 

Truth underlying the modern view. 

There thus seems some ground for Jacobi’s suggestion 
that the two Mimdmsas are interrelated, though this cannot 
mean, especially when we remember the Sabarabhdshya and 
the commentaries of Prabhakara and Kumarila Bhatta on it, 
that the Purva-Mlmdmsa-Sutras have not a philosophy of 
their own. The interpretation of Brahma Sutras I. 1. 1 
above-mentioned pre-supposes a connection between the 
two Mimdmsas, though such connection need not neces- 
sarily deny to either its own philosophy. This mode of 
approach may possibly reconcile the views of Dr. Keith 
with those of Jacobi on this point. The position taken 
by the earliest commentators known on the Purva- 
Mlmdmsa-Sutras helps to confirm this view. Thus of 
the three early commentators, leaving out of account 
Hari and Bhartramitra, of whom little is known, the 
Vrittikara, who is quoted by Sabarasvamin (I. 1. 5) intro- 
duces discussions as to the validity of knowledge and its 
different forms, though the Sutras themselves do not go 
much beyond exalting the Vedic injunctions as the source 
of the necessary knowledge and deny the validity of per- 
ception for the purpose of the knowledge of Dharma. 
Dr. Keith even suggests that it is legitimate to resume 
that the Vrittikara indulged also in metaphysical discus- 
sions. The Vrittikara has been assigned by Dr. Keith to 
a date not later than the fourth century A.D., though, if we 
have to put back the Purva-Mlmdmsa-Sutras themselves 
to a date much earlier than 200 A.D., we may have to 
refer the Vrittikara also to a date proportionately earlier. 
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Sabarasv5min, who evidently came shortly after the 
Vrittikara and drew largely on his writings, discusses at 
length the nature of the soul, though he is usually laconic 
when dealing with the Sutras themselves. About his time 
the Mlmdmsa enters, in the words of Dr. Keith, “ into the 
whole field of philosophy, while maintaining its primary 
duty of expounding the rules by which the rituals can be 
reconstructed from the Brdhmanas and the Samhitds." 
Sabarasvamin was commented upon by a Vartikakara® 
who is referred to by Prabhakara. Prabhakara probably 
lived about the seventh century A.D., and was anterior in 
date to Kumarila, who criticises him in his works 
(I. 2. 31; I. 3. 2; 1. 4. 1). Dr. Keith has adduced 

satisfactory reasons against the traditionary statement 
that Kumarila was the guru of Prabhakara and that 
they were contemporaries. According to him, at least 
half a century, if not a century, separated Prabhakara 
from Kumtlrila. The suggestion, however, that the Brihati^ 
“the great’’ commentary on Sabarasvamin’s B/idshya, 
“ seems to have passed comparatively early into oblivion ’’ 
is not quite borne out by the evidence available. There 
is hardly any doubt that for long after the time of Sankara, 
the Mlmdmsa-Sutras as commented upon by Sabarasvamin 
and elaborated by his commentator Prabhakara in his 
Brihati, were actively studied in Southern India, special 
grants of land being made for its propagation. Thus in a 
lithic record, dated in the third year of the Chola King 
Parakesarivarman, “ who took the head of the Pandya,’’ — 
identified with Aditya Karikala II, who ruled about the 
middle of the tenth century A.D., — we are told that the 


The term Vdrtikakara denotes literally the writer of an 
explanatory gloss which explains the meaning of that which is said, 
of that which is left unsaid, and of that which is imperfectly said. 
A work that explains what is said or but imperfectly said and 
supplies omissions is termed a Vdrtika, The term is particularly 
applied to the explanatory rules of Katyayana on Panini^s Sutras. 
Accordingly, Katyayana is commonly known as Vartikakara. Here, 
of course, the Vartikakdra is a different person. 

9 
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grant of land by a village assembly functioning in the 
present Kumbakonam taluk, Tanjore district, was made as a 
bhattavritti to those who expounded the Prabhakaram in the 
Nagesvara temple at Kumbakonam, where the inscription 
can still be seen [M.E.R.y No. 233 of 1911).^° Kumarila 
Bhatta, often styled merely Bhatta, the more famous com- 
mentator, has still a large following in the modern South 
Kanara district. His followers call themselves Dhattas and 
their philosophy goes by the name of Bhdtta-mafa. The 
chief point to note in regard to Prabhakara and Kumarila 
Bhatta is that they both agree with Sabarasvamiu in hold- 
ing that the individual soul, though derived from the 
absolute Brahman, has an independent existence for ever 
thereafter. They thus not only declare that the jlva is 
immortal but also definitely reject the theory of Maya. 

So far about the Purva-Mt/ndnisa-Sulms and their 
relation to the Uttara-Mlmdmsa-Sutras. 

The Earliest Commentators on Brahma-Sutras : 
Those referred to by Sankara. 

Among the earliest commentators on the Brahma- 
Su/ras was Bodhayana. Though Dr. Thibaut has identified 
him with the author of the Kalpa Sutra, the better opinion 

Tlie name Prabhakara occurs in certain other inscriptions, 
but the references in those cases appear to be to persons who were 
evidently named after the original Prabhakara, the Mlmamsa 
teacher. Thus, a Prabhakara Bhatta is mentioned in three inscrip 
tions of the time of the Chfd.x king Rajadhiraja I as a Brahman 
resident in Aryadesa. His wife was a devotee of the Siva temple at 
Tiruvorriyfir, near Madras. These inscriptions are dated in the 3rd, 
30th and 31st years of the reign of Rajadhiraja I (1018-1051 A.D.). 
accordingly they range in date from 1021 to 1049 A.D. {M.E.R., Nos. 
112, 132 and 155 of 1912). Again, in an inscription at Vijayapadma- 
nabhapur, Berhampore taluk, Ganjam district, dated in the reign of 
radmanabha Ananga Bhima of the Kesari dynasty (l3th century 
A.U.), Samasta 5, Mina 29, Vaisakha Bahula 1, Wednesday, is 
recorded the gift of Laddigam and other villages, under the name 
of Vijayanadmanabhapura, \o Prabhakara Bhatta, Misra and another. 
(Rangacharya, Inscriptions in Madras Presidency, 1, Ganjam District 
80, quoting Mackenzie MSS., XIV). These instanees appear to 
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to-day seems to be that the two are different and that they 
lived in widely separated ages. Sankara in his Bhashya 
frequently mentions “ another commentator ” whose name 
is nowhere disclosed (1. 1. 25 ; I. 1. 27 ; I. 1. 31 ; I. 2. 13 ; 
1.3.2; 1.3. 13; I. 3. 17; I. 3. 19; III. 3. 39; 
III. 3. 57 ; III. 4. 42 ; IV. 3. 7-14). Govindananda, one of 
his commentators, suggests that the reference is to the 
Vrittikam mentioned by Ramanuja, and Dr. Thibaut has ac- 
cordingly proposed to identify him with Bodhayana {S.B.E. 
Vedaiifa-Suims zvith Sankara s Com)ncniary\ Introduction 
XX and XXI). There is really no authority for this 
proposed identification. In some parts of his Bhashya^ 
Sankara refers to more than one teacher, as in I. 3. 19, 
where it is said that “ some teachers are of (a different) 
opinion Again, in I. 3. 19 it is stated that “ others 
again, and among them some of our own are of opinion ” etc. 
Then, again, it is said in III. 3. 19 that some commenta- 
tors (in the plural) “are of opinion” etc. Next in III. 3. 57, 
he says that “some commentators here establish the con- 
clusion ” etc. Sankara evidently does not agree with their 
conclusion. Finally, in III. 4. 42, he remarks that “ some 
teachers, however, are of opinion ” etc. Thus Sankara 
had evidently more than one commentator before him when 
he noted the above differences between himself and them. 
As Sankara refers to Sabarasvamin and Upavarsha by 
their names [see his commentary on III. 3. 53, where 
Sahara is referred to twice, once by name and another time 
as “the author of {Purva-Mlmdmsa) Bhashya'", zxvdi 
Upavarsha, as a commentator of both the Purva-Mlmdmsa 
and the U ttara-Mlmdmsa Sutras {Ibid., III. 3. 53 and 
I. 3. 28)], the references to the “other commentators” may, 
perhaps, be taken not to include them, the more so as they 
relate entirely to topics connected with Sdrlraka-Mlmdmsa. 
Who these may be it is not possible even to speculate. 
Govindananda, one of the commentators of Sankara, 

indicate that the name of the great Mimamsa commentator still con- 
tinued to be remembered in India between 11th and 13th centuries 
A,D. 
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suggests in his gloss on Sankara’s Bhdshya on the Chchdn- 
dbgya Upanishad (III. 10. 4) that Sankara had followed 
Dramidacharya (or Dravidacharya) in certain respects. 
Whether this Dramidacharya is one of those referred to by 
Sankara and is identical with the person of the same name 
quoted by Ramanuja in his Bhdshya, is difficult to deter- 
mine in the present state of our knowledge." Dramida, 
however, is one of those who is mentioned with others by 
Ramanuja in his Veddrthasangraha as an authority for his 
own work. This acknowledgment shows that in the interval 
between Sankara and Ramanuja there had come into 
existence a number of writers on the Brahma-Sutras, who 
are, however, at present nothing more than mere names 
to us. Whether any of these can be related back to a date 
anterior to Sankara and as such taken to be included in his 

Dr. Thibaut in his translation of the Veddiita- Sutras with the 
Commentary of Sankardchdry a {locxit,^ Introd. XXI. f.n. 1), says that 
the name is sometimes given as Dramida^ and sometimes as Dravida, 
and suggests, basing his opinion on that of Pandit Rama Misra 
Sastrin of the Benares College, that the former is the correct one. 
There appears to be authority for both the forms. In a Sanskrit- 
Kannada record on the four faces of a pillar set up in the courtyard 
of the Ramalingesvara temple at Ramesvaram, Proddatur taluk, 
Cuddapah district, the Rashtrakuta king, Krishna III {Duradanka- 
kdra) registers a gift of land and taxes to that temple and inciden- 
tally states that the king’s general took Kanchi from the “ knavish 
Dramidas'’ {M.E.K,, No. 383 of 1904). The country is called 
Dravida-desa in a record dated in Saka 1439 or 1517 A.D. (A/,E.R., 
No. 87 of 1912) and also in a copper-plate grant (M,E,A\, 1912-13, 
No. 8). In a Prakrit record found at Amaravati, Sattenapalle 
taluk, Guntur district, the gift of an upright slab at the foot of 
a mahdchaitya by one Dafnila-kanha (/.^., Dramida-Krishna) and 
Lhula-kanha (Kshuda-Krishna) and his sister are registered. A 
Sanskrit-Grantha record dated in Saka 1445 (==A.D. 1523) in 
the reign of the Vijayanagar king Krishnaraya, found at Nagala- 
puram, Ponneri taluk, Chingleput district, records a gift for the 
recitation of the Sanskrit Vedas and the Drdvida-Vcda {ie,, the 
Prabandha) and the exposition of the Vedanta, The Tamil part 
of South-tm India is commonly known as Drdvida-Vishaya, (See 
Hultzsch, Report on Skt, MSS,^ III. 59, under Saudhdgya-Ratndkara^ 
end verges.) 
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general description of “other commentators” is also 
difficult to say. A fair inference from the known facts is 
that long anterior to Sankara there had been well-known 
commentators on the Brahma-Sutras and that there had 
come into existence, after him, other commentators who 
were themselves succeeded by Ramanuja. 

Those mentioned by Bhaskara. 

Of these, Bhaskara deserves special mention. His 
date is not yet definitely settled. As he is not referred 
to by Sankara, but mentioned by name and criticized by 
Ramanuja, the upper and lower limits of his age may be 
fixed between the beginning of the 9th century A.D. and 
the middle of the 12th century A.D. He may probably 
be put down to circa 1000 A.D., as some time will have to 
be allowed for his attaining that extent of celebrity for his 
views as to be specially quoted and refuted by Ramanuja 
in his Sy% Bhashya. That this date is not by any means a 
mere conjecture will be evident when it is remarked that he 
has been identified with Bhaskara Bhatta, son of Kavi 
Chakravarti Trivikrama Bhatta, mentioned in the Nasik 
copper-plates.^" These plates state that Trivikrama Bhatta 
belonged to the Sandilyagotra and that his son Bhaskara 
Bhatta was honoured with the title of Vidyapathi by King 
Bhoja. King Bhoja, who is said to have thus honoured 
Bhaskara Bhatta, has to be identified with the famous 
Paramara King of Malwa who bore that name. According 
to the latest view. King Bhoja lived about the middle of 
the 1 1th century A. Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi will 

See Bhumika to Bhaskaracharya^s Commentary on the Brahma 
Sutra edited by Pandit Vindhyesvari Prasada Dvivedin, I to III, 
Chowkhamba. 

Bhoja^s date has been variously assigned by scholars. Thus, 
according to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, he ruled from 997 A.D. to 
1050 A.D. {Early History of Dekkan^ 214-215). Sir Ramakrishna 
assigns to him “ about fifty-three years Dr. Vincent Smith, 
however, says that “he reigned gloriously for more than forty years^^ 
and fixes him between 1018-1060 A.D. {The Early History of India^ 
410-411). Apart from the length of his reign, a later date seems 
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accordingly have to be set down to about the third quarter 
of the 11th century A.D. Corroborative of this inference 
is the statement made by Bhaskaracharya, the author 
of Siddhdnta Siromani, who mentions Bhaskara Bhatta 

nearer the truth, for, as suggested by Dr. Biihler and Dr. Zachariae, 
some time has to be allowed, if i\\e Navasahasd?ika Charita referred to 
at length by them is to be believed ; for King Sindhuraja, the father 
of Bhoja, appears to have reigned for a fairly long period of 

time before Bhoja actually came to the throne. The Prabandhas 

followed by Sir Ramakrishna do not allow any peiiod of rule to 
Sindhuraja which is now held to be without warrant. Indeed 
Biihler and Zachariae definitely slate that “ it is necessary to place 
the beginning of Bhoja’s reign further down than is usually done ” 
{Indian Antiquary, June 1907, 172). As tradition states that Bhoja 
ruled in all for 55 years, 6 moons and 3 days, it is possible that 

this lengthy period includes his years of office as Yuvaraja under 

Munja and Sindhuraja. Munja began his reign before 974 A.D. 
and his death occurred in one of the three years 904 to 996 A.D. 
Sindhuraja, his younger brother, succeeded him and he may be 
allowed — judging from the active life led by him as detailed in the 
Navasdhasdnka Charita — a period of rule commencing from 997 A.D, 
and ending probably with a year or two before 1019 A.D. which is 
the first definite date we meet with in Bhoja's life. That year marks 
the defeat which the Chalukya King Jayasimha inflicted on the 
confederacy of seven kings led by Bh5ja, who was obliged to take 
to flight (Balagami inscription dated 1019 A.D. See I.A., V. 17 ; 
E.C., VII. Shikarpur 125). If this suggestion proves acceptable, 
Sindhuraja may be set down to 997-1017 A. I)., Bhoja following 
him and ruling from about 1017 A.D. to about 1072 A.D. This 
would mean a reign of about 55 years for Bhoja, the period fixed by 
tradition. At least three land grants of Bhoja are known. These 
are: — (1) 'fhe Ujjain copper-plate land grant, dated in Vikraina 
Samvat 1078, Chaitra Sudi 14, corresponding to 30th March 1021 
A.D. ; (2) Land grant of his Karana of the Raja Mriganka, dated in 
Samvat 9G4, or A.D. 1042-1043 ; and (3) Land grant dated 4th 
blight half of Magha of Vikrama Samvat 1176, two years earlier than 
the Ujjain grant or A.D. 1019. (For these grants, see I,A„ June 1907, 
170 ; and September 1912, 201-203.) Besides these, Bhoja’s defeat 
and flight are mentioned in the Balagami record dated in 1019 A.D. 
'Fhus, there can be no question he ruled from about 1019 A.D. to 
1043 A.D. But if tradition is taken into account, as most scholars 
have done, he should be held to have ruled, as before suggested, 
from 1017 to 1072 A.D. 
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Vidyapathi and claims him as his ancestor in the sixth 
degree. As this Bhaskaracharya states that he was well 
versed in Smrithis and Srutis and styles himself Kavi 
Bhaskara {Srauta smart ha vichdra sura chat it rd nissesha 
vidydnidhi, etc.), it has to be conceded that Bhaskara Bhatta 
Vidyapathi’s family was hereditarily one well known for its 
learning. It is interesting to note that this Kavi Bhaskara- 
charya’s name is actually reminiscent of Bhatta Bhaskara 
Vidyapathi’s name as it occurs in the colophons to the 
Brahmasutra Bhdshya, wherein it appears as Bhaskara- 
charya {/ti Sri Bhagavad Bhdskardchdrya pranite Sdrirnka 
Mimdmsabhdshye, etc.). What is more important is that 
Kavi Bhaskaracharya states that he himself was born in 
Saka 1036, which corresponds to 1114 A. D., that Bhaskara 
Bhatta Vidyapathi was his ancestor in the sixth degree, 
and that he wrote his work Siddhdnta Sirdmani in his 
36th year. Allowing twenty years for a generation. Kavi 
Bhaskaracharya should have come about 120 years after 
Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi, which means that the latter 
should have flourished about 120 years before Kavi 
Bhaskaracharya’s birth. This works out to 994 A.D. 
(1114 A.D. minus 120 years, which gives us 994 A.D.). 
From this, it would seem to follow that Bhatta Bhaskara 
Vidyapathi lived through the reigns of the Paramara kings 
Munja, Sindhuraja and Bhoja, the last of whom is said to 
have honoured him, quite late in his (Bhaskara Bhatta’s) 
life with the valued title of Vidyapathi. This last fact 
is mentioned by Udayana, the author of the well-known 
work Nydya Kusumdnjali (see p. 35, line 5). In this work, 
Udayana writes thus of himself : — Brahmaparinaterithi 
Bhdskaragdtre yiijyate. A little later he adds : — Bhaskara 
tridandimatha Bhdshyakdra. Since Udayana says he 
wrote his Subddha Kusumdnjali just past Saka 906 (A.D* 
984), he must have been a younger contemporary of 
Bhaskara. If this is conceded — and it has to be, as Udayana 
states he was of Bhaskara’s gdtra — then Bhaskara should 
have been much earlier than Saka 906. Udayana adds 
that Bhaskara wrote his Bhdshya after he became a great 
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proficient in learning. And he mentions that when he had 
advanced in his age, and had attained great renown, BhOja 
conferred on him the title of Vidyapathu This should 
have occurred before BhQja’s death, the latest known 
date for which is 1072-1073 A.D. On these grounds, 
BhSskara, the author of the Bkaskya on the Brahma Sutras^ 
will have to be differentiated from Bhatta BhSskara, the 
teacher who was honoured by Ahavamalla, the Kalachurya 
king, who has been identified above (see pp. 45-46) 
with the commentator on the Taittirxya Aranyaka. As 
will be seen, the latter belongs to the third quarter of the 
12th century A.D. and thus came about a century after 
Tridandi BhSskara, surnamed Vidyapathi, the author of the 
Bhashya on the Brahma Sutras. The author of Taittiriya 
Aranyaka also went by the name of Trikanda Mandana 
Bhatta Bhfiskara (see Bhumika to his work in the 
Anandasrama Series).^* The title Tridandunatha Bhashya- 
kara affixed to Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi the author of 


In the Bhumika referred to, it is stated that this Bhatta 
Bhaskara lived before Madhavacharya, the author of the Sarva- 
darsana Sangraha ; for he mentions Bhatta Bhaskara in his Sankara 
Vijaya (Sarga XV, sloka 80) as having disputed with Sankara. This 
is an anachronism. It will be seen that according to the inscriptions 
mentioned at pages 45-46 of this Introduction, he was honoured by 
Ahavamalla, the Kalachurya king, between 1181-1183 A.D. Tradition 
assigns him to 950 A.D., evidently qpnfusing him with his name- 
sake who lived during the reign of King Bhoja. In a verse which 
occurs at the end of his commentary on the Taittiriya Samhitd, it is 
said he lived in Nishpavake Sake, which Professor M. Seshagiri Sastri 
read as Nishpdpaki Sake, thus changing Saka 1410 into Saka 1110. 
•This change of reading (of va into pa) can be supported on 
tnrec grounds : — (1) It gives a more intelligent meaning to the 
verse than the one assigned to it by Dr. Burnell ; (2) it makes 
Bhatta Bhaskara, the author of the Taittiriya commentary anterior to 
Madhavacharya, the author of Sarvadarsana Sangraha, which 
tradition avers ; and (3) the date Saka 1110 corresponds to 1189 A,D. 
which would only mean that Bhatta Bhaskara, who was honoured 
by Ahavamalla, the KalachQrya king, in 1181-1183 was still 
living in 1189 A.D. when he wrote or finished his commentary on 
Uie Taittiriya Samhitd, which prima facie seems quite acceptable. 
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the commentary on the Brahma Sutras^ shows that he 
should have been a Sanyasin of the Tridandi order. Since 
he styles himself Bhagavat in his colophons, there can be 
no doubt, as to this. A Tridandi is a sanyasin who 
has renounced all worldly attachments, indicating such 
renunciation by carrying in his right hand three long staves 
{danda) tied together so as to form one. Such a sanydsin 
is said to have obtained command over his mind, speech 
and body, or rather over thought, word and deed {cf. 
ManUy XII. 10). A Tridandi is usually distinguished 
from an Ekadandi, more commonly called Hanisa^ who 
carries a single staff, which is said to represent his kaya 
or body, which he has, by undertaking his vow of sanydsa, 
thrown off. This staff is buried with him, when he dies 
and is sainted. The Ekadandi class of sanydsins is, 
according to Harita, divided into four orders : Kuilckako, 
Bahudako, Hamsa and Paramahamsa. The last of these 
is often designated Parivrdjaka, literally one who has 
renounced the world and wanders from place to place. 
Judging from BhSskara’s long and detailed criticism of the 
status of Paramahamsas, whom he takes as typical of the 
Ekadandi class, and the praise he bestow's on that of the 
Tridandis, when commenting on the Sutra Sarvdpekshd 
cha yagnddisruterasvavat (III. 4. 26), it would seem that 
he belonged to the Tridandi order of sanydsins. He plainly 
suggests that the status of the Tridandi, with the right to wear 
the sikha (tuft of hair on the head), the yagndpavlta (the 
sacred thread) and the rest, is a much superior one to 
that of Paramahamsas, who though they are supposed to 
renounce everything belonging to the world— including all 
karmas — are still in the world and move in it and have 
much to do with it. This is probably the reason why 
BhSskara came to be known— if Udayana is to be believed 
— as Tridandimatha Bhdshyakdra, the espouser of the 
doctrine of the Tridandi class.’ 

The fundamental difference between Tridandis and Ekadandis 
is in regard to the performance of karma. The former is only a 
Phalatyagi, i,e., one who has given up the fruits of his karma, while 
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^ In commenting on the Sutra U tpaththya-sambhavat 
(11. 2. 42), BhSskara holds, with Sankara, that it refers to 
the Pancharatra doctrine and not to the Sakti, as is suggest- 
ed by Anandatirtha and Nimbarka. He, however, defends 
the Pancharatra doctrine, definitely arguing against the 
views of Sankara. He holds that Pancharatra is not 
against the Srutis. Vasudeva is upSddna kd-rana and 
Jaggatu is nimitta kd,rana. Pancharatra sets down the 
relationship between these two kd>ranas. This is exemplified 
in devdrchana, dhydnay samddhilakshana and karmagndna. 
In none of these four is there anything against the Srutis. 
Devdrchana is the worship of Vasudeva-rupa ; dhyd,iia, the 


the latter is not only a Phalatydgi but also a Svarupatyagi, i.e., one 
who has also given up his physical body. The Ekadandi is, in 
fact, taken to have given up everything, both karma and its phala. 
He accordingly shaves the tuft off his head, gives up his yagndpavita, 
etc., which signify karma, and completely transforms himself in his 
physical appearance. He no longer is of this world ; he is a true 
sanyasin. On the other hand, the Tridandi being only a Phalatyagi, 
retains his connection with the world and as such he is bound by 
karma. He accordingly wears the sikha (the tuft of hair on his 
head), the yagndpavita (the sacred thread) and performs his nitya- 
karmas just like a householder. He is, however, subject 10 the 
discipline of his order in regard to other matters. Among the 
Visishtadvaitas (Sri-Vaishnavas of both sects, Vadagalai and 
Tengalai) sanydsins are wholly of the Tridandi order, while among 
the Smarthas and Madhwas (>.<?., Advaitins and Dvaitins) they are 
entirely of the Ekadandi class. It is interesting to note that 
Bhaskara, the author of the Brahmasutra Bhdshya was a Tridandi. 
He not only preceded Ramanuja in point of time but also belonged 
to Central India. These facts coupled with the references that are 
to be found in Manti, Hdrita, etc., it would seem that the order of 
y.'^tndi is quite an ancient one and has been in considerable vogue 
b,^h in the north and south of India for ages long anterior to Ramanu- 
ja. Of Ramanuja, it was foretold in the Vriddha Pddma Parana that 
he would be a sage of the Tridandi order and restore the lost faith to 
its original brilliancy. It is said that Tanka, Bharuchi, Guhadeva, 
Dramila, YamunScharya and others referred to by Ramanuja belong- 
ed to the Tridandi order. Tradition, as recorded in the 
Vadagalai Guruparampara, states that Ramanuja became a sanyasin 
pf . this order and, what is more, converted his former guru. 
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meditation in Sankarshana-rupa; (Stikshma-rupa) in 

Pradyumna ; and lastly, karmagndtm is seen in the Sthula 
Aniruddha-rupa. These being exemplified in PancharatrS- 
gama, it is not against the Sruiis. This Sutra accordingly 
is devoted to the consideration of the characteristics of the 
sakti which is implicit in the PancharStragama, Hence the 
invented statement {kalpana) that PancharatrSgama is 
against the Srutis is false {anupapannam). He quotes the 
ChchandSgya text : Adhigamanopddanejyasvddhyaya ydgaihi 
Bhagavantam Vdsudevamdrddhya tameva pratipadyata 
and says that what is stated to be against the Srutis is really 
well known to them. Accordingly, he holds that the sug- 
gested contradiction is a mere invention. 


Yadavaprakasa, also into one such after making him renounce 
formally the Ekadaftdi order to which he belonged by undergoing 
once again the chatila (tonsure) and upanayana rites and then 
assuming at his (Ramanuja’s) hands the Tridandi staff and the 
orange-tawney robe. It is said that before he could renounce 
the Ekadandi order he felt he should undertake, by way of penance, 
a circumambulation of the holy places of the Earth, for which he was 
too old. In these circumstances, he was advised to go round 
Ramanuja ona and seek re-initiation at his hands. This done, he 
was made a Tridandi and duly invested with the insignia of that 
order. (See Prapanndmritam^ Rdmdnujdchdrya Divya Charitaiy etc.) 
According to the Prapanndmriiamy since he had all his life carried 
on a tirade against TridandinSy criticising their religious life and 
observances, Yadavaprakasa was commanded by Ramanuja to com- 
pose a work on the duties of yatisy reconciling all the conflicting 
passages in the Smrithis, Agreeing, Yadavaprakasa, who had been 
renamed Govinda Jeer, wrote, it is said, the Yati Dharma Samuchchaya 
in eleven chapters, a work which has survived to this day. 

The Tridandins are thrice referred to by Manu in his LawSy 
once in Chapter IX dealing with the Duties of Kings and twice in 
Chapter XII dealing with Iransmigration (IX. 296, page 896 ; XII. 
10-11, page 486). The first of these shows the rigour with which 
the three kinds of discipline to which the I'ridandin was subjected 
were insisted on. Each constituent part of his three-fold discipline 
was, it would seem, important for the maintenance of each of the other 
two. Manu says : — “Yet in a kingdom, containing seven constituent 
parts, which is upheld like the triple staff (of an ascetic), there is no 
(single part) more important (than the others) by reason of the 
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That Tridandi Bhaskara had in view some of the 
previous commentators is made plain in the opening verse 
of his own Bkds/iya^ which reads thus : — 

This verse explains why Bhaskara undertook the task of 
composing a new B/ids/iya. He says that he bows down 
to Badarayana, whose genius produced the Brahma Sutras 
to relieve people from the bondage of birth. Badarayana, 
he says, is like the Sun (Bhaskara), who dispels the dark- 
ness of the minds of those who pray for such relief. Then 
he adds : “ Embodying the teaching of the Sutras^ I 

make known my own meaning of them in the interpretation 
{vydkhydtam) I offer. I am interpreting (the Sutras) 
because I am desirous of removing the doubts caused by 
my several predecessors {vydkhydtam yairidam sdstram) 
because such doubts ought to be removed {tanmvrtUaye). 
The use of the plural {yairidam) indicates more than one 
previous commentator. Bhaskara should, therefore, be 


importance of the qualities of each for the others.’’ This three- 
fold discipline is thus described in Chapter XII. 10-11 : — That man 
is called a (true) Tridandin in whose mind these three, the control 
over his speech {vdgdanda)^ the control over his thoughts {mand' 
daiida)y the control over his body {kdyadanda)^ are firmly fixed.” 
As Biihler suggests, though this verse (Xll. 10) gives the usual descrip- 
tion of a true Tridandin as an ascetic who holds three staves {danda) 
tied together, according to it, this outward sign avails nothing. That 
man only deserves the name lyidandin who keeps a three-fold 
ceotrol (danda) over himself. The maintaining of the three-fold 
discipline over himself is more important than carrying the triple 
danda, which signifies him. The fruit of this three-fold discipline is 
described in the next verse (XII. 11) as final liberation. It says : — 
“ That man who keeps this three-fold control (over himself) with 
respect to all created beings and wholly subdues desire and wrath, 
thereby assuredly gains complete success ” i.e., final liberation. As 
to the duties of the Sanydsin, see Biihler, Manu, VI, 33-97 ; also 
Vishnu Purdna. 
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taken to suggest that he is controverting not only Sankara,’® 
his immediate predecessor in the field, but also some of 
Sankara’s own predecessors, from whom he evidently 
differed in certain respects. Though he generally agrees 
in the matter of the text of the Sutras with Sankara, 
Bhaskara differs from him sometimes, as, for example, in 
I. 2. 19; II. 2. 18; II. 2. 31; II. 2. 38; III. 4. 46; 
IV. 3. 5 ; etc. Not only are there differences in regard to 
the text between the two but Bhaskara does not also agree 
with Sankara in his conception of the general import of the 
Sutras. Bhaskara’s standpoint is that of BhMdbheday^’^ 
while Sankara’s is that of a confirmed Advaitin. In com- 
menting on the Sutra Atnta krute parindmdt (I. 4. 25), 
Bhaskara criticizes at some length Sankara’s statement 
postulating Adhyasa on account of which everything is 
destructible. This, he suggests, is nothing more than naked 
Mahayanism of the Bauddha system. He says : — Tathdcha 
vdkyam parindmasthusyddivadati vigitam vichchmnamulam 
mahdydnika Banddha gdththitam mdydvddam vydvarna- 
yaiito Ibkdn vydmbhayanti. He thus very plainly states that 
what is postulated by Sankara is manifestly contained 
in the Bauddha system of Mahayanism. Thus saying, 
he adds, Sankara is making people lose themselves in 
Buddhism. Again, commenting on the Sutra Vaidhar- 
mydchcha nasvapnddivat (II. 2. 29), Bhaskara states that 
those who follow the Bauddha system are Mayavadis and 
that they are among those who are with justice rejected 
by the Sutrakara. He says : — Yetu Bauddhamatdvalambind 
Mdydvddinastepyanena nydyena Sutrakdrenaiva nirastd 
veditavydhaP His own position, Bhaskara makes plain in 

Bhaskara’s Brahma-Siitra Bhdshyam, edited by Pandit V. P. 
Dvivedin, Bhumika, 9. 

” Pandit V. P. Dvivedin quotes Bhattoji Dikshita’s Vedanta 
tatva viveka ftkd vivarana in support of this description of Bhaskara’s 
standpoint. Bhattoji Dikshita calls Bhaskara a “Bhedabheda Vedanta 
siddhanta vadi.” See Pandit V. P. Dvivedin’s Edition of Bhaskara’s 
Brahma-Sutra Bhashyam, Bhumika 9, f.n. 1. 

Among King Bhoja’s possible contemporaries were Ramapala 
(1084-1130 A,D,) and Govindapala (1176 A.D.). During their 
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his comments. Thus, while explaining the Sutra 
bhcdanirdesHt (II. 1. 22), he states that the jwa is different 
from para, for the jlva cannot be said, he says, to create 
himself and destroy himself. But he is only different from 
para up to a particular stage. The indeclinable Ihu in the 
Stitra, according to him, applies to both sides b/icda and 
abkcda. He then asks: “ Nanu b/ieddbkedait katham pat'a- 
spara viruddho samb/iaveldm" and answers the question 
thus : Naisha doshaha. And he quotes the following sloka : 
Pramdnataschetu pratiyaic kbvirbdhb ayamuchyale i 
Virbdhbchdvirbdhecha prantdnam kdranam niaiam n 
This may be broadly set down thus : That authority 
which we set down in support, how can we postulate of it 
that it is in contradiction with our own view ; an authority 
which is quoted in support of an argument, if it proves it 
without contradicting it, then alone will it be universally 
accepted as an authority {pramdnam)}^ 

Similarly, in commenting on the Sutra Nnsthdnathbpi 
parasybbhayalingam sarvatralii (III. 2. 11), Bhaskara 
reiterates his position. 

reigns. Buddhism, though declining in Hindustan, was flouiishing 
in the Pala dominions, the monasteiies of Magadha being cto\,rded 
with thousands of residents. Rainapdla was, according to inscriptions, 
followed by five kings. It was during the reign of Indradyumnapala 
(1197 A.D.) that the Piila kingdom was subverted by the Muham- 
madan invasion led by Kutb-ud-din’s general, Muhammad, the son of 
Bakhtyar and the Buddhist monasteries destroyed (Vincent Smith, 
The Early Ht^lory of India, 419). Buddhism was accordingly still a 
dominant religion in India about 1150 A.D., when Bhaskara lived 
and wrote. 

An authority is usually quoted to support and not to con- 
ti.uict the position taken. An authority is sought for only when 
there is anumdnam, i.e., doubt as to the authenticity of the position 
taken. Cf. the following quoted by Anandatirtha as from the 
Mahdkaurma, when commenting on the Sutra Sdstra yonitvat : 
Nischaydt sddhayet arlham pramand?itara mevacha I 
Sruti smrithi sahdyam yatthu pramdndniaramuUamanA 
Pramdna padavhn gachchit ndthra kdryd vichdrand II 
Purvoltardvirodhena kdtrdrlho abhimaiobhavet I 
Ityddyamuhanam tarkaha shttshka tarkantu var jayet II 
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This Sutra, he says, deals with the jwa in its condi- 
tion of sleep {suptdvasiha) and its relation to Brahman in 
that condition. Of course, it is stated in connection with 
the Sutra Ikshiter na sabdam and the following Sutras that 
Chetanam is Brahman and that it is the chief cause for the 
creation of the world. Therefore, that Brahman is the chief 
Sat (in Cheland) is established. What is explained in this 
Sutra is what is the result of such a combination. This may 
be admitted. It is also proved that Brahman is of a bhMd- 
bliMa rupa. Now, it is to be understood clearly whether the 
bheddbheda rupam is to be meditated upon or whether all 
which appears to be different is one in its entirety {Samastha 
bhedamabhinnam sallakshana bodharupant updsyam). This 
is the question that is considered in this Sutra. The fact is 
that Brahman is nirguna ; but according to those well versed 
in Sandilya Vidya, this Brahman is saguna ; and therefore 
it has to be proved whether Brahman is saguna or nirguna. 
Here and there, it can be clearly seen as proved that 
Brahman is to be meditated upon as saguna. The purva- 
pakshin raises the doubt whether Brahman is to be meditated 
upon as one of sdkdra or nirdkdra or in a form which is 
a combination of both, and also as having a bodily form 
{prapanchdtmand cha). At any rate, it is but right that 
the actual form should be meditated upon. Amidst so 
many doubts, it is stated in the Sutra Nbbhayalingam 
Brahmopdsyam prapanchdkdrena sdkdram nirdkdram cha 
(neither both forms nor the form of the prapancha con- 
sisting of sdkdra or nirdkdra). For the word Imgam 
means lakshana, chinha ( characteristic symbol ), etc. 
Truly, the formless form of Brahman should be meditated 
upon as being Shuddhakdrana-rupa. For it is stated in 
the Sruti text astula mananva hrasva miti iti, there is no 
such form of Brahman as the prapancha form. Because 
the essential {svai/uisya) form of Brahman is an entire, 
undivided {kutasiham) and everlasting {niiyam) form. This 
is declared by the Sruti text Ekameva advitlyam, etc. After- 
wards Brahman assumes a secondary form, at times, on 
account of certain changes {vikdra) ; when the changes 
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disappear, that form ceases to exist and Brahman assumes 
its original state of oneness. Therefore, in conclusion, the 
nirakdra form of Brahman, z>., the kdmna-rupa^ is the one 
to be meditated upon. Therefore, the svarupa of Brahman 
in whom the worldly form is also combined, should be 
meditated upon. It is said that such a form should not be 
worshipped, for in this Sutra it is clearly stated — 

Napyilhivyddi sthdnatdpi parasthdbhayalingilha \ 
Svathd abhinnatvdt dganthukatvdchcha li 
(Brahman has no material or worldly form ; and therefore he 
has no two different forms ; he himself being undivided 
and incapable of any division, cannot have two different 
forms.) The mundane form of Brahman (as declared in the 
Upanishads) is simply for namesake {ndmarupa patichaka) ; 
it is not his real form {na prapatichdtmakam Brahman) just 
as the ocean is not a mere collection of water (yatka samudrd- 
tmaka samudra iti). Then, if it is asked how does it reach 
(the “collection” in the end), the answer is that as throughout 
the Vedanta it is said that the nishprapanclia Brahma 
{nishprapancha Brahmopdsyam) should be meditated upon, 
therefore such a form only should be meditated upon. In 
the Sruti text asabdamasparsya marupa77tavyayam i sa 
yesha neti nUi dtmd sthula miti cha, the material form of 
Brahman is denied. The whole of this comment shows 
that Bhaskara holds bhMa as a transient state of Brahman 
and abheda as his permanent state. 

In commenting on the Sutra Andvritli sabddt andvritti 
sabddt (IV. 4. 23), Bhaskara after mentioning the classes 
of people for whom “ no return ” is prescribed in the 
Srutis, says that they go to Brahma-loka and thus attain 
th‘: state from which there is no return {na cha punard- 
vartale). They reach, he says, Surya’s abode and there 
unite with Brahman {sdsambJmiah) in his virdt form ( Vairaja 
sarird) ; there they become equal to Brahman. There, all 
the worlds, all the Vedas, all the Devas are united {sd- 
sambhutah)?^ So, it is said in the Mantrdvarna ( Upa- 
nishad). — Prachdra chakri parivardhamdne taramtimam 
Sa — ^aha, together, and sambhuti=\d\n or unite with. 
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tushita trishita bhuvanani vism, etc., which states that 
while the wandering wheel of time keeps turning, the atma 
crosses over these material worlds of the universe. Then 
having realized his own atma {tadantharatman praihatnam 
prdpya), he realizes Paramatma {tataha paramdtmdnam 
pratipadya) and in his company enjoys {eklbhuya Brahmand 
modate). The union here suggested, looking to the 
chaturthi vibhakti used {Brahtnaitd) and not panchami or 
saptami^ is one of company and not aikya with Brahman. 
The use of the word modate as the finite verb also suggests 
that the released dtma enjoys in company with Brahman 
and does not find aikya in him. This shows that there is, 
according to Bhaskara, no union with Brahman in the sense 
of aikya but only the privilege of being in company with 
Brahman and there, in his world and in his presence, enjoy- 
ing perfect bliss, along with Brahman. 

Commentators mentioned by Ramanuja. 

In the opening part of the Srl-B/idshya, Ramanuja 
makes it plain that it is based on B6dhayana‘s Vritti. 
Referring to Bodhayana, he says : — Bhagavad Bbdhdyana- 
kritam vistirnam Brahma-Sutra vritti m purvdchdrya 
samchikshipiistanmatdnusdrena sutrdkshardni vydkhyd- 
syante (I. 1). This statement may be taken to record the 
fact that Ramanuja’s commentary is written in accordance 
with the abridgments made by former teachers of Bodha- 
yana’s lengthy gloss {vritti). There was evidently more 
than one such “ abridgment ” of Bodhayana available for 
use by him in his time. By whom these had been composed, 
it is not clear. Ramanuja refers at the same time to a 
Dramida-Bhdshya (I. 1. 1 and below). That the author of 
the Vritti and the author of Dramida-Bhdshyawc^dadit.x^x\\. 
seems also evident from his work, for he refers to both in 
almost consecutive sentences and the context shows 
that they are being referred to by him as absolutely 
different authorities, one supporting the view of the other. 
He also refers to a VdkyaMra, whose identity is not easily 
established. (Four times in I. 1. 1 and again in I. 3. 14.) 

9 r 
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The Vakyakara appears to be quoted as supporting the 
Sutrakara in certain places. We know the latter is none 
other than Badarayana but the identity of the Vakyakara is 
not so easily made out. He cannot obviously be the same 
as the Vrittikartty as the latter is quoted by the latter term. 
Some light is thrown on this point by the Prapancha- 
hridaya, which has been issued in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series (No. XLV). From its contents, this work has to 
be assigned to a date posterior to Sankara who, though 
not mentioned by name, is probably meant to be referred to 
under the respected title of Bhagavatpada. As its name 
indicates, this work is a sort of encyclopa3dia. Among other 
things, it mentions, besides the Brahnia-Sutras^ a vriiti on 
it by Bodhayana, called Krilakbti, and an abridgment of the 
latter by Upavarsha. It is not a little curious that this work, 
while it mentions Bhaskara’s Bhds/iya, which belongs, as we 
have seen above, to the 12th century, makes no reference to 
either Ramanuja or to Srikantha. This apart, it is a question 
if Upavarsha, the author of the abridgment of Bodhayana, is 
referred to by Ramanuja as Vakyakara. It is possible 
that one of the “ abridgments ” of Bodhayana available 
to Ramanuja in his time was that of Upavarsha, who, 
however, is not mentioned by him in his Bhdshya, though, 
as we have remarked above, he is twice mentioned by 
Sankara in his Bhdshya. There is no means of knowing 
what other “ abridgments ” of Bodhayana, Ramanuja had 
before him when he wrote his Bhdshya. In one place, 
Ramanuja refers to the Bhdshyakdra (I. 1. 1). Who this 
is, it is difficult to say, though Dr. Thibaut identifies him 
with Dramidacharya, the author of the Dramida-Bhdshya. 
Sinfilarly the Vdkyakdra, mentioned above, is identified 
by Dr. Thibaut with Tanka, who, as referred to below, 
is mentioned by Ramanuja in his Veddrthasangraha. It 
is not possible to say if these identifications are correct. 
As Ramanuja actually quotes from the Bddhdyanavritti, 
Ramanuja must be held to have had either the text of 
Bodhayr na himself before him, or to be merely quoting him 
from the “ abridgments ” available to him. There is some 
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ground for the belief that Ramanuja did know Bodhayana 
first hand, for tradition states that he had to journey as far 
as Kashmir to secure the text of Bodhayana. Hence pos- 
sibly the direct references to the Vrittikdra, meaning the 
author of the Vritti, i.e , Bodhayana himself, in other parts 
of his work (I. 1. 10 ; I. 2. 2 ; I. 3. 7 ; and I. 3. 32) as distin- 
guished from the Vdkyakdra, in the several places quoted. 
As has been rhentioned above, Ramanuja refers to a 
Dramidacharya (II. 2. 3) and quotes from him. He is 
doubtless “ the author of the Dramida-Bhdshya ”, who 
is twice referred to by him in his Bhdshya (I. 1. 1 and 
II. 1. 14). Ramanuja also quotes Bhaskara, the com- 
mentator on the Brahuia-Sutras (II. i. 15) and Yadava- 
prakasa {Ibid.). The latter may be identified with the 
person of the same name, who, according to tradition, was 
his own teacher. The latter should accordingly be taken 
to have composed a commentary on the BrahmaSutras, 
which, in some respects, was from a point of view different 
from that of Ramanuja. 

Those mentioned by Ramanuja’s Commentators. 

In his Veddrthasangraha, described as his first work, 
Ramanuja mentions not only Bodhayana, but also Tanka, 
Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardin and Bharuchi.*^ Of these, 
quotations from Bodhayana and Dramida appear in the 
Srl-Bhdshya but not from the others. Commentators on 
Ramanuja’s Bhdshya, however, state that they base their 
works not only on Bodhayana’s Vritti but also on Tanka 
and the other authorities mentioned by Ramanuja. Thus, 


The difference between Vrittikara and Vakyakara may be 
noted here. Vrittikdra literally means the writer of a i^loss or a 
critical commentary, while Vakyakara signifies one who explains the 
meaning of a sentence. To carry on a dispute about the meaning of 
a sentence is to engage in a Vdkydrtha, which, in its derivative sense, 
means a disputation. Accordingly Vrittikdra would indicate a 
critical commentator, while Vakyakara would suggest a person who 
merely explains the writings of another person. 

** Quoted twice by Ramanuja in his Srt-Bhashya, I. 1. 1, 
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Ranga-Rani5nuja in his Mulabkava-prakdsika, a commen- 
tary on the Srl-Bhashya (see preliminary verses), states 
that his work is based on Bodhayana’s V ritti, in an abridged 
form, and on the teachings of Tanka, Dramida and 
others. He also says that he presents Bodhayana’s work 
for modern students with a view to show where he differs 
from Sankara. Sundararaja-desika, author of Brahma- 
Sutrabhdshya Vydhhya, a commentary on the Srl-Bhashya^ 
likewise states that his work is based on Tanka, Dravida, 
Guhadeva and Bodhayana (see introductory part). A similar 
statement is made by the author of the Brahmasutra-bhdshya 
Sangraha Vivaranam^ which is a short exposition of the 
Srl-Bhdshya (see opening verses). Siinivasadasa, author 
of Yatlndramatadlpika, a work embodying the main 
principles of Ramanuja’s system, makes a similar acknow- 
ledgment and mentions amongst his chief authorities 
Bodhayana, Guhadeva, Bharuchi, Brahmanandi, Drami- 
dacharya, Sriparankusanatha, Yamuna, Yatisvara, etc. (see 
introductory verses). Finally, Srinivasadikshita, in his 
Virddhavaruthini-pramdthini, states that he follows the 
Bodhayana Vritti (see opening verses). It is possible that 
all these later writers are only repeating the names of 
these different authorities from Ramanuja’s VMdrtha- 
sangraha, for some at least of them belong to quite modern 
times, when they cannot have had direct access to them. 
(See for these different writers Madras D-C. of Skt. MSS. 
X, pp. 3737, 3748, 3749, 3758, 3759, 3773 and 3787.) 
While we know that Bodhayana was the author of a vritti 
on the Brahnia-Sutras and Dramida was the author of a 
Bhdshya on the same work, we do not know if the rest of 
t’.MDse mentioned above were writers of similar vrittis or 
Bhdshyas on that work. From the mention made of them 
in connection with the Brahma-Sutras, it has to be pre- 
sumed that they were commentators of one kind or another 
on it. Since they are approvingly referred to by Vaishnava 
writers, it might be suggested that they wrote from the 
Vaishnava standpoint. It is worth while, at this point, to 
note what Ramanuja states as to how he came to write his 
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S'n-Bftashya. At the commencement of his work he remarks 
that Badarayana’s work, which, he says, “ was brought up 
from the middle of the milk-ocean of the Upanishads,” had 
been “ well guarded by the teachers of old ” but whose 
meaning had been “ obscured by the mutual conflict of 
manifold opinions.” Hence, he undertook the composi- 
tion of a new Bhdshya, about which he expresses the hope : 
“ May intelligent men daily enjoy that (the nectar of the 
teaching of Vyasa) as it is now presented to them in my 
words.” These pious wishes of Ramanuja show that 
during a long period anterior to himself — indeed long 
anterior to Sankara — there had come into existence a 
plethora of commentators on the Byahma-Sutras, who had, 
by their interpretations, obscured the real meaning of the 
Suiras- His own commentary was intended to restore 
Badarayana’s meaning, in the light of Bodhayana’s Vrilti. 
None of those mentioned by Ramanuja and his commentators 
has survived, except that of Bhaskara of which MS. copies 
have come down to us. (See Madras D.C. Skt. MSS. XX, 
Nos. 4687 and 4688.) 

Those referred to by Madhva. 

Madhvacharya refers only once in his Bhdshya to the 
commentators who had preceded him. This reference 
occurs in his comments on I. 1. 5, where, adverting to the 
word Asadda, he says, that ” other (commentators) ” — 
i^ara sidd/iam —have put upon it an interpretation which 
cannot be justified. It is a characteristic feature of 
Madhvacharya’s writings that he never refers to any of 
his opponents by name, though he is found criticising their 
views. In his Nydyavivarmia., for instance, Madhvacharya 
refers to disputants of the opposite school, but does not 
name any of them specifically. In the opening verse of 
the Nydyasudha, Jayatirtha says that Madhvacharya did 
not refer to any of the previous commentators on Bada- 
rayana {anyaihi anyathd vydkhydtini Brahmasutrdni)^ be- 
cause they did not, in his opinion, convey the right 
meaning attaching to his Sutras. The suggestion seems 
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to be that he ignored them and wrote his own commentary. 
This statement of Jayatirtha has to be understood in a 
restricted sense, for Madhvacharya, though he does not 
mention the names of those prominently associated with 
the riv'al schools, is ever at pains in criticising their 
views at almost every stage in his many works. A 
careful reading of his own comments on I. 1. 5 itself 
and a comparison of the same with those of Sankara and 
Ramanuja shows that he is referring to these two, though 
he does not name them. 

Other Commentators and their Works. 

Among other commentators on the Dyahina-Sutras, 
whose writings have actually come down to us, are the 
following : — Nimbarka, Srikantha, Kesava Kashmirin, 
Vallabha, Vignanabhikshu, Baladeva and Suka. 

Nimbarka and His Date. 

Of these, Nimbarka has been assigned by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, on the basis of a rough approximation, to 
the middle of the twelfth century, his death being fixed 
at 1162 A.D. Since he shows, in some respects, strong 
resemblances to Ramanuja’s views, he may perhaps be 
put down at least a century later, if not more. There 
is the greater reason for assigning a later date to him, for 
his theory is a kind of BheddbhMa, which presupposes the 
existence of a strong dvaita school of thought at the time 
he propounded his teaching. Nimbarka, in his exposition 
of I. 1. 4, asks the question. Is Brahman describable by 
words or not describable by words ? If he is describable 
by words, what will become of those passages which declare 
that Brahman is not describable by words ? If he is not 
describable by words, what will become of those passages 
which say that he is describable ? To remove this objec- 
tion, says Nimbarka, we take our stand on the theory of 
Bheddbkeda. Therefore the Omniscient, the cause of the 
origin, sustenance and destruction of the universe, the 
Brahman possessed of inconceivable energies, is appre- 
hended through the authority of scripture alone, and is 
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separate from everything and also inseparable from every- 
thing. He is the lord Vasudeva. He is the object of our 
enquiry in this sdstra and in him alone all diverse 
scriptures of the world find their complete reconciliation. 
This is the settled conclusion {siddkdnfa) of all the 
Upanishads. Since Srikantha refutes the view of Nim- 
barka (see comments of Srikantha and Nimbarka on III. 
3. 27-30), it has to be presumed that Nimbarka preceded 
Srikantha. Since, as we have seen above, Srikantha lived 
about 1270 A.D., Nimbarka should be taken to have lived 
some time before that date. How many years before 
Srikantha, Nimbarka actually lived, we have no materials 
at present to determine. But his lower and upper limits 
are fixed by Ramanuja and Srikantha, that is, between 
circa 1138 and 1270 A.D. Pandit Vindhyeshvara Prasada 
Dvivedin has assigned Nimbarka to a date between 1041 
and 1199 Vikrama Era, or 985 and 1143 A.D. This 
seems clearly inadmissible, judging from the independent 
evidence that has been adduced above for the date of 
Srikantha and the impossibility of making Nimbarka 
anterior to Ramanuja, to whom he owes intellectual 
allegiance."^ 

Pandit Vindhyesvara Prasada Dvivedin in the introduction to 
his edition of Nimbaika's Bhashya (see p. 3, f.n, 3) quotes the 
following from the concluding part of the Bhavishyad-Purdna : — 

Vishnus7udmi prathamato Nimbddityo dvitiyakaha | 

Madhvdchdrya stritiyastu turyo Rdmdnujastatha || 

It is needless to say that this order of chronology is wholly at 
variance with what we know as a fact about the dates of Ramanuja 
and Madhva, both from tradition and inscriptions. 

The Sampraddya-dipa describes the birth of Madhvacharya as 
having occurred in the reign of Kumarapala, King of Gujarat, in 
Western India. Kumarapala was anointed to the throne, according 
to Merutungacharya^s Frabandha C/nnidmcifii, in Vikrama year 1199 
(A.D. 1143). As we know from inscriptions that Madhvacharya 
lived between 1238 and 1317 A.D., this date seems impossible. 
Kumarapala became a convert to Jainism in A.D. 1159. (See A. K. 
Forbes, Ras Mala, Hindoo Annals of ihe Province of Goozerat in 
Western India, 2 Vols., Richardson, (1856), Vol. I, Ch. 11 ; see also 
Vincent Smith, E.H.L, p. 190, /*.;/. 3). 
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Story of Nimbarka’s Life. 

Nimbarka was a Telugu Brahman by birth and is 
reported to have lived at Nimba, identified by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar with Nimbapura in the Hospet Taluk of 
the present Bellary District. He is described as the 


That Nimbarka was indebted to Anandatirtha and not Ananda- 
tlrtha to Nimbarka seems also inferable from a comparison of their 
commentaries on the Brahma-Sutras, Wherever their views are 
identical, it is generally to be seen that Anandatirtha^s position is 
fully supported by argument and citation of authorities whereas 
Nimbarka’s seems but a bare assertion which presumes much on 
the part of the reader. (6/. the comments of these commentators on 
III. 2. 11 Nasthanatopt paratydb/iayahngam sarvatrahi ; II. 2. 42 — 
Utpatyasambhavat?) 

See Vaishnavism^ Saii'ism and A/tnor Religions Systems^ 62, 
quoting MS. No. 706 of the (Bombay) Collection, 1884-18S7. At 
Nimbapura, there is a Sanskrit-Kannada epigraph of Immadi 
Praudha Devaraya Maharaya dated in 1450 A.D. This king should 
be identified with Mallikarjuna, the son of Devaraya II. I'his 
Mallikarjuna was also known as Immadi-Praudhadeva Maha- 
raya (see Mysore Gazetteer, new edition, II, iii, 1600). Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar derives the name from Nimba and arka, meaning the Sun 
of Nimba (see Vaishnavaism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 
62, f.n» 2). In the Sampraddya Knladipika by Gada, a follower of 
Vitthala, son of Vallabhacharya, the founder of the Vedanta system 
known after him, Nimbarka is referred to as Nimbaditya^ which is 
only another form of Nimbarka (see Madras Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil AfSS., I, 16). In explanation of the name Nimbaditya, the 
following anecdote is narrated: — Nimbaditya was engaged in 
conversation with an Advaitin. As they were conversing long on a 
theological topic in the evening, the sun set in the west. The 
Advaitin seeing that the time for the evening ceremony was past, 
wanted to stop the conversation and perform the ceremony. But 
Nimbaditya remarked that the sun had not set and showed the sun 
to his fellow-disputant through a Nimba tree by his supernatural 
powers (ibid., p, 16, /’.;/.), This story suggests an apocryphal 
attempt at explaining a personal name. In the Bhaktimdla the 
following story, which is a variant of the one given above, is narrat- 
ed : Once upon a time, a Dandin — evidently an ascetic of the 
Tridandi Order arrived at Nimbarka^s house and was welcomed 
by him. Asked to partake of his hospitality, he agreed. But 
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son of Jagannatha, a Bhagavata, and Sarasvati. In the 
Sampraddya Kuladlpika of Gada, a disciple of Vitthala, 
son of Vallabha, Nimbaditya is said to have been instruct- 
ed in the Vaishnava religion by God Panduranga, the 
presiding deity at Pandharpur. (See Seshagiri Sastri, 
Madras Report on Sanskrit and Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, 
pp. 14-17.) It may be inferred from this statement 
that he \vas an ardent devotee of this deity and that 
he made Pandharpur his head-quarters. His followers 
are now to be found widely scattered all through Northern 
India, though they are especially numerous in Bengal 
and in Mathura. Nimbarka himself lived at Brindavan, 
near Mathura, which accounts for the preference he 
showed to the Riidha-Krishna form of Vaishnavism. 
Nimbarka’s commentary on the Brahma-Sutras is a short 
one and goes by the name of Veddntapdri/'dta Saurabha, 
copies of which are hardly to be found in the MS. Collec- 
tions of Southern India proper. In the colophons found in 
his work, he is styled Bhagavdn and his work is described 
as Sdrlraka Mlmdmsa Vydkya. Sir Ramakrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar’s account of Nimbarka’s system is almost 
exclusively based on his Siddhdntaratna, which is also 
known as the Dasasldki, from the ten stanzas of which it is 
composed. Srinivasa, a direct disciple of Nimbarka, wrote a 
commentary, called Bhdshya Bhdvdrtha Prakdsika Veddnta 
Kaustubha, on the VMdntapdrijdta Saurabha, while 
Harivyasadeva, a later successor, wrote another on the 
Siddhdntaratna. Kesava Kashmirin, the thirtieth in the 
list of Nimbarka’s successors, composed an independent 


before the things required could be got together, the Sun set and it 
became dark. The Dandi said : " I cannot take my meal as the 
Sun has set and it is night now.” Nimbarka, it is said, prayed 
to Sri Krishna and by his grace Sri Krishna held his Sudarsana 
Chakra against the Sun and prevented the Sun from setting. 
Nimbarka took the Dandi to a Nimba tree near by and having made 
him to get it up, showed him the Sun that was still shining. The 
Dandi took his meal and said, ‘‘I have dined now; you will become 
famous from now as Nimbarkacharya.” 
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commentary on the Brahma-Sutras, which has attained 
some celebrity. 

His System of Vedanta. 

Brahman is omniscient, omnipotent and is the store- 
house of all excellent qualities. He is the controller of 
Brahma, Siva and even Time. He is the Cause of the 
Universe and he is the purport of all scriptural teachings. 
Karma leads to knowledge ; because the performance of 
Karma kindles a desire to know something higher than 
Karma itself. All Vedic texts have their unity and reconci- 
liation in Brahman. This is so, because all objects, 
however different they may be, are one in Brahman. This, 
again, is so because Brahman is their essence without any 
difference or distinction and because Brahman is referred 
to in them all. Is Brahman describable by words or not.!* 
If he is, what becomes of the texts which say he is not so 
describable ? If he is not so describable, what becomes of 
those which say he is so describable ? To meet this 
objection, we — says Nimbarka — take our stand on the 
theory of bhMdbheda. Brahman is, therefore, separate from 
everything, while at the same time he is inseparable from 
everything. He is the Lord Vasudeva and is the Self of 
the Universe. All the scriptures find their reconciliation 
in him. He is the Cause of the Universe, because con- 
sciousness is attributed. Therefore Pradhana of the 
Sankhya philosophy, which is non-sentient, cannot be its 
cause. Pradhana is not sal] for while devotion to sal leads 
to mukth even the Sankhya philosophy does not teach that 
devotion to Pradhana leads to mukti. If Brahman is the 
efticient cause, may not Pradhana be the material cause, as 
clay is to the potter.? No— says Nimbarka — Brahman is 
unlike an ordinary human being who wants materials to 
make his things. He is the all-powerful, highest personage 
who, by his mere will, thought-power, creates the world. 
Thus declares the Sruti, “ He said, ‘ May I be many, may I 
grow forth.’ ” [Taitt. Up., II. 6). Thus, from the mere 
wish of Brahman, the world has come into existence. 
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Brahman is different for jlva (individual soul) ; for that by 
union with which the jlva gets Ananda (bliss) must be 
different from that jlva. The Sruti teaches the union of 
jlva with that Ananda. In the text, we read “ Verily he is 
sweet, by perceiving that sweetness one perceives Ananda ” 
(Taitt. Up.^ II, 7). Brahman is accordingly not only sal 
(existence), but also chit (intelligence) and ananda (bliss). 
Brahman’s extraordinary qualities do not belong to the 
jlva. The inanimate world and the ilva are thus distinct 
from Brahman. But as they have no existence indepen- 
dent from Brahman, they are identical with Brahman. 
They are distinct from Brahman, because they do not 
possess the extraordinary qualities of Brahman. Brahman 
possesses the qualities of both the animate and inanimate 
worlds. Brahman is their essence. These qualities 
contain in them the rudiments of these worlds and by 
realizing them. Brahman becomes their material cause. 

Vallabha and His Date. 

Vallabha comes next in point of time. He was a 
Velanati Brahman and belonged to the Telugu country. 
He was the son of one Lakshmana Bhatta and Elamagara. 
He was born in the Vikrama year 1535i or A.D. 1479. 
(See Yagnesvara, Aryavidydsud/takara., quoted by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Vaishuavism, Saivism, etc., 77, f.n. 1 : see also 
Gada, Sampraddya Kuladlpika, third Prakarana; Seshagiri 
Sastri, Report on Sanskrit and Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, 
p. 16; and Muralidhara, Sri Vallabhdchdrya Charita, ibid.. 
No. 51, p. 23.) His birth would, therefore, have to be 
assigned to the reign of the Vijayanagar king, Mallikarjuna 
(1446-1487 A.D.), who was succeeded by Saluva-Nara- 
simha I, the founder of the Second Vijayanagar dynasty 
{sQt Mysore Gazetteer, new edition, II, iv, 1600-1666). How 
long he lived is not determined yet. There is, however, a 
Sanskrit copper-plate record found at Govada, in the Tenali 
taluk of the present Guntur District, dated in Saka 1466, 
or A.D. 1544, cyclic year Krddi, Sunday, Paurnami, 
in the reign of the Vijayanagar king, Sadasiva Raya» 
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which registers a gift of that village to Vallabhacharya him- 
self, who is highly praised as a Vaishnava teacher in it. 
(See Inscriptions in Madras Presidency, II, Guntur 825, 
quoting Local Records, Vol. 48, pp. 29-37 and Vol. 42, 
p. 274 et seq.) This inscription would seem to suggest that 
Vallabha was 65 years old at the time of the grant referred 
to in it. There is nothing improbable in this, the more so 
as the inscription bears eloquent testimony to the fact of 
the great fame that Vallabha had attained by that time. If 
this be so, he should have lived down to the early years of 
Sadasiva Raya’s reign (1542-1570 A.D.) (see Mysore 
Gazetteer^ II. iii, 20121. InGAddlsSampraddya Kuladlpika, 
which was written in 1544 A.D., it is stated that at a 
meeting held at the court of Krishnadeva-Raya, the Vijaya- 
nagar king (1509-1530 A.D.), over which Vyasatirtha, the 
Madhva guru, presided, Vallabha defeated the opponents of 
Vaishnavism. (See Seshagiri Sastri, Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS,, I, No. 35, p. 16.) The statement is repeated 
in Muralidhara’s Sri Vallabhacharya Charita. This would 
suggest that Vallabha visited Vijayanagar during the reign 
of Krishnaraya, the great Vaishnava king. As Chaitanya 
lived between 1486-1534 A.D., it would seem that he 
was a junior contemporary of Vallabha, though he died 
earlier than the latter. 

His Life and Wanderings. 

Both the Sampraddya Kiiladipika and the Sri 
Vallabhdchdrya Charita give long accounts of the life of 
Vallabha. (See Seshagiri Sastri, Report on Sdnskrit 
atid Tamil MSS., I, Nos. 35 and 52, pp. 14 and 25.) The 
li'St of these, though an early work — having been written 
within ten years of the Govada record — is somewhat 
legendary in character and in parts anachronistic. For 
instance, Vishnuswami is represented to be earlier than 
Sankara and Ramanuja posterior to Madhva. But there is 
no need to condemn it as wholly worthless. Though it 
might be wrong in regard to particulars relating to others, 
it might be held to be fairly correct where it gives details 
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about Vallabha himself. Among the statements made by it 
in connection with him are that he was a staunch defender 
of Vaishnavism ; that he defended the Vaishnava faith at 
the court of Krishnadeva Raya, the Vijayanagar king, 
with VySsatlrtha presiding over the public disputation ; 
that he defeated his opponents there ; that he went 
northwards to Prayag, near Allahabad, thence to Stha- 
nesvar, near Haridwar ; that he converted one Rama- 
nanda by performing a miracle (that of breaking a 
Salagrama and then reuniting it in its original form) ; that 
at the request of one Kesavabhatta, he commented on the 
Bhagavata fully ; that he also wrote Bhdshyas on the 
Bhagavad-Glta and fifty of the U paniskads and taught them 
to his two disciples Narayana and Achyuta ; that he then 
reached Ganges (at Benares) and became a Tridandayati"^ 
and that he then turned a householder and had two sons 
Gopinatha and Vitthalesvara, the former of whom had 
a son Purushottama and the latter had many sons, one 
of whom was Giridhara.^® The Sri Vallabhdchdrya Charita 
adds the statement that Vallabha was god Vishnu 

See page 121 ante for the meaning of Tridandi. Evidently 
Vallabha was at first an ascetic of the Tndandi order and subse- 
quently turned a householder and begot two sons, who carried on 
his work. 

Besides the two sons, he had a daughter who, it is said, 
married Lalubhatta, the author of Lalubhattiku, an incomplete ttka 
on the Anubhashya. (There is another tika on the Anubhashya by 
Vrajanatha Goswaini, son of Raghunatha.) If Vallabha was born 
in 1479 A.D. and was still living in 1544 A.D., as the Govada 
copper-plates suggest, there is scarcely any reason to doubt the 
correctness of the dates assigned to his son Vitthala. Vitthala is 
said to have been born in V.S. 1572, or A.D. 1516 and died in 
V.S. 1642, or A.D. 1586. He is said to have been a contemporary 
and personal friend of Akbar, the Mughal Emperor (1556-1605 
A.D.). At the time of Vitthala’s death, Akbar should have been in 
the 30th year of his reign. Vitthala’s son Gokulanatha is said to 
have been a contemporary of Jahangir, the son of Akbar, who ruled 
between 1627 and 1658 A.D. A study of the above dates for 
Vallabha, Vitthala and Gokulanatha show that there is nothing 
prima facie wrong about them. 
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incarnate on earth. It also states that he was given birth 
to by his mother on the way to Benares in the 8th month 
of her pregnancy and that accordingly, he was, as a child, 
abandoned by his parents in a forest ; but found safe 
on their return journey. It also gives out the facts that 
Vallabha began his wanderings in his 22nd year, that 
Diimodaradasa was his first disciple and that he paid a visit 
to his maternal uncle at Visakhanagar (Vizagapatam). It 
also records, as already mentioned, the success he attained 
over the opponents of Vaishnavism at Krishnadeva Raya’s 
court at Vijayanagar. He then went up northwards to 
Gokul and Brindavan, at which latter place he engaged in 
the constant worship of Sri Krishna. Thence he proceeded 
to Marwar propagating all the while the Vaishnava religion. 
The miracle of the broken Sdlagrama is duly recorded in 
this work also, which further sets down another miracle. 
In the course of his peregrination, he met a person — we are 
told — who was searching for a lost Sdlagrdma of his. 
Vallabha, it would appear, made a whole tree appear to the 
person full of Sdlagramas hanging on its branches, each of 
which was like the one for which the person v/as seeking. 
He next visited Pandharpur and worshipped god Vitthala 
there and then proceeded to Benares where, in accordance 
with a divine injunction, he became a married man, taking 
for his spouse the daughter of one of his own disciples. 
He had two sons, Gopinatha and Vitthala, the latter of 
whom had seven sons, the names of four of whom are men- 
tioned in this work. The sons and grandsons, we are told, 
constantly preached and propagated the worship of Sri 
Krishna and won adherents to Vallabha’s faith. 

His Disciples and Literary Works. 

Such are the stories told in the MSS. referred to above. 
There can be hardly any doubt that Vallabha belonged to the 
Telugu country, that he was learned and wrote many works, 
that he travelled extensively to propagate Vaishnavism and 
that he finally settled down in Upper India. Tradition of a 
well-authenticated kind states that he lived at Adail, some 
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eight miles from Allahabad and that he died there. Those 
who follow his religion are to be found mostly in Bombay, 
more especially in Guzerat, Rajputana and Muttra. There 
are, however, a few immigrant merchants in the Madras 
Presidency who are adherents of Vallabha’s religion. Ac- 
cordingly MSS. of his works are occasionally to be met 
with in Southern India as well. (See for references to 
these, Seshagiri Sastri, Madras Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS., I, Nos. 26-42, 46, 46^, which is wrongly 
described ; also Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, 
Nos. 5123-5156.) Among these are the following: — 
Brahma-Sutrabhashya, which is a commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutras of Vyiisa, Bhdgavatatatvadlpika, also called 
Tattvadipanibandhana or simply Tattvadlpa,-'' which fixes 
the meaning of the Bhdgavata, a work very similar in intent 
to Anandalirtha’s Bhdgavatatdt paryanirnaya ; Sannydsa- 
nirnaya, which inculcates the methods of Sannydsa ; 
Antaha-karana-prabbdha , well described as an apostrophe 
to the mind in which Vallabha declares that Sri Krishna 
is the Supreme Being and that devotion to him in love and 
faith brings salvation ; Jalabhedastdtram,“^ a work classify- 
ing the divine qualities of Vishnu according to the qualities 
found in certain varieties of water ; Vivekadhairydsrayanam, 
on the need of wisdom, courage and faith in God for the 
attainment of salvation ; Sevdpltalam, which sets forth the 
advantages to be derived from piety and loving devotion to 
Lord Sri Krishna ; and Bdlabodha, which deals with the 
two ways of pursuing the objectives dharma, artha, kdma 
and mbksha. The Pushtipravdha-niarydda, which is 
attributed to Achdryachandra, may perhaps be also set 
down to Vallabha. This work is devoted to the doctrines 


Vallabha was the author of only a part of this work. He 
composed the commentaries on the first three Skandhas of the 
Bhdgavata, the rest being done by his son Vitthala as is clear from 
the colophon to the fourth Skandha. 

There is a commentary called Jalabhedatlka ; Bhdvapunia, on 
this work by one KalyanarSya {Madras D.C. of Sdnskrtt MSS., 
XI, No. 5126), 
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of the Pushtimarga, the name given to the primary doctrine 
of Vallabha. 

His ‘ Anubhashya 

About his Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya^ a few more words 
have to be added. It is called Anubhashya^^^ because it is 
written briefly, Vallabha is said to have written another 
commentary {Bhaskya) of which only a portion is said to 
be available.®** Mr. P. S. T. Pathak, who has edited the 
Anubhashya, says that he has filled in the gaps found in 
this work from the fragments of the other commentary he 
was able to secure. He also states that much of the matter 
contained in his other commentary has also been incorporat- 
ed by him in his commentary called the Balabbdhini, which 
really makes up Vol. II of his edition. Vallabha, however, 
was not the sole author of the Anubhashya. It is held by 
some that while the first eleven Sutras — upto and inclusive 
of Anandamayabhyasat — was composed by him, the rest 
of this work, upto its very end, was written by his son 
Vitthala. Whether this is so or not, the fact that Vitthala 
was part author of the Bhaskya appears to be acknowledged 
by him in his comments on III. 2. 34, Sthana vise- 
skdl prakdsddivat. Mr. Pathak points out that from this 
Sutra onwards, the Anubhashya upto its end was composed 
by Vitthala {Anubhashya, II. 47). 

This is so despite the fact that the colophons to the 
work uniformly read that “ this work, being a commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutras, entitled the Anubhashya, was 
composed in accordance with the school of Vedavyasa by 
Vallabhacharya.” Evidently, though Vitthalesa composed 
part of the Bhaskya, it having been commenced by his 
father, he composed the colophon in his name, or may be, 
left the original colophon untouched. This inference 


Edited by Pandit Sridhar Tryambak Pathak, Shastri, Deccan 
College, Poona, in two Parts, in the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Series, 1921, of which it forms Vol. LXXXI. 

Was this the first commentary written by him of which Anu- 
bhashya was a short summary? Cf. Anandatirtha, of whose Brahma- 
Sutra Bhdshya his Anubhashya is a further exposition, 
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seems to be confirmed by what he says in concluding 
his commentary on the IV Adhyaya. Here Vitthalesa states 
that he offers this commentary (AnudAdsAya), which he 
styles BhdsAyapusApdnjali^ a handful of flowers called the 
BAdsAya, at the feet of his venerable AcAdryx. He adds : 
“May he be pleased with this my humble presentation ” 
(see AnubAdsAya^ IV. 4. 22, verse preceding the colophon). 
Mr. Pathak correctly suggests that the term AcAdrya 
here means allabAdchdrya and not VydsdcAdrya as has 
been suggested by some authorities. As Mr. Pathak 
suggests, the word asmdbhUi indicates that Vitthalesa 
carried out the duty of completing the commentary in 
accordance with the directions of his father and teacher. 

A few of the differences observable between Vallabha 
and Vitthala as commentators may be noted. In the first 
two Adhyayas, for which Vallabha was responsible, there 
are no slokas. These are a feature in the two other 
Adhyayas which Vitthala composed. While long, involved 
sentences {dlrgAa sa7ndsas) are to be found in the son’s 
part of the BhdsAya, they are scarcely to be seen in the 
father's. In Vallabha’s portion, we have occasional implicit 
references to previous commentators, but in Vitthala’s such 
references are not to be seen. Vallabha depends for his 
interpretations on the SamABas, which he frequently quotes; 
Vitthala, beyond the references he makes to the Isdudsya^ 
Gbpdlatapav.i and a few other Upanishads, hardly ever 
puts the Samhiias to a similar use. Vallabha was evidently 
a highly learned personage, being greatly proficient in 
Patanjali’s MahdbhdsAya. In his Tatvadlpanirnaya (II. SO), 
he shows as great skill as Patanjali himself does in his com- 
ment on Supnkbpbyupa in his own BAdsAya (I. 3). A point 
worthy of note in regard to Vallabha is that he made the 
Bhdgavata the basis for his interpretation of the BraAma- 
Surras. He reads the Sulras in the light of the Bhdgavata. 
The opening part of his BAdsAya is much like that of 
BAdgavata. He takes the following verse from the Bhdga- 
vata (VI. 9. 36) and makes it the foundation for his com- 
mentary on the sutra, Srutestu sabdamulatvdt (II. 1. 27) : 
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f^Ri^W?K” I Bhagavata^ VI. 9. 36. 

AtvOicKina vikalpa, vitatko, vtchdra prafndn&bhdsa 
kutarka sdstrd kalildntahkarandsraya duravagraha vddindm 
vivdddnavasare iti i 

Though, in his commentary, Pushtibhakti (firm faith) 
is highly inculcated, Vallabha had profound regard for the 
Vedas. He, however, does not seem to admit that they 
have any meaning other than what they pnma facte declare. 
He does appear to admit, like others, that the Vedas have 
on inner meaning of their own. 

His Disciples and their Works 

Of the two sons of Vallabha, Vitthala, the younger, 
wrote the Bhaktihamsa^ which inculcates the doctrine that 
the Brahman cannot be reached by knowledge, discussion 
and learning but only by the devotion of the worshipper 
and the pleasure and permission of the Supreme Being. 
Besides completing his father’s commentary, the Anti- 
bkdskya, he wrote the Subodhini-tippavf Vidvan-mavdanam 
and the Sringdra-rasa-ntandatiam, Niband/ta-prakdsa, etc. 
Another work of his is a commentary called Pushti- 
pravdhamaryddavivaranam^ on his father’s work Pushti- 
pravdhamarydda. He also wrote the Bhaktihetunirnaya. 
He besides completed his father’s work, the Bhdgavata- 
tattvadlpika. as remarked above. On this work there is 
a commentary called Bhdgavatatattvaprakdsdmavabhangay 
by one Pitambara, who was evidently a pupil of Vallabha 
himself, as he pays homage to him in his work. Sri 
Krishnatirtha, author of ParatattvavUdsay was perhaps 
another disciple of Vallabha, for he mentions the latter 
it with great respect. The work itself inculcates 
the idea that Sri Krishna should be worshipped as the 
Supreme Being. Gdpinatha, the elder son of Vallabha, 
wrote the Sddhanadlpika and some hymns (sevd sbdPa). 
He left a son who died without issue. Giridhara, son of 
Vitthala.. wrote the Suddhddvaitamdrtdnday which is a 
standard work on Vallabha’s religion. He had a number 
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of learned disciples, prominent among them being Murali- 
dharadasa, Gada and Raghunatha. All these wrote on 
Vallabha’s religion and thus propagated it. Gada®^ wrote in 
1554 A.D, the Sampmdaya Kuladlpika,^^ above referred to. 
It may be described as a general history of Vaishnavism 
ending with Vallabha. Muralidharadasa was a more prolific 
writer. Among his works are : — Bhagavannama-vaibfiavat 
which treats of the greatness of singing the name of Sri 
Krishna ; Sevakalpatarii, which treats of the way in which 
Sri Krishna should be worshipped; Bhaktichintamaniy which 
treats of the saving efficacy of piety and loving devotion to 
Sri Krishna as the Supreme Being; Bhagavannamadarpana\ 
and the Pamtatvanjmia, which inculcates the worship of 
Vishnu under the name of Sri Krishna. This last men- 
tioned work is really a commentary on the BhagavatUy 
which is represented as an eye-salve to discover the treasure 
of God. The supreme deity Sri Krishna is to be pleased, 
according to this work, by rejoicing in singing and hearing 
of his deeds and qualities. According to Pushtwtdrgay 
God is to be approached only by his mercy and with affection 
for him. But the greatest of all the works of Muralidhara- 
dusa is the BhaktihUtrabltdihya,, which is a commentary on 
the Bhaktisutra of Sandilya. This work is divided into three 
Adhydyasy each of these, again, being subdivided into two 
dhnikas. The total number of Sutras is ninety-nine. The 
work starts with Alhthathb bkaktijigndsdy in which the 
word is interpreted in keeping with the highest Vaishnava 
tenets that bhakti (worshipping the Supreme Being) is to 
be considered the fifth object of humanity, the four 
others being dharmay arthay kdma and moks/iUy and that 
devotion is better than mere knowledge and contemplation. 
Muralidharadasa, besides, wrote the Sn Vallabhdchdrya- 
charitray which is a short prose work giving the story of 
the life of Vallabha. This work has already been referred 
to above. In it Vallabha is represented as an incarnation 

®‘Also called Dvivedi-Gada. 

Sometimes also called Sampradayapradipika. (See Madras 
T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., I. i. A, No. 32.) 
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of Sri Krishna. Raghunatha, another disciple of Vallabha, 
wrote the BhaktihUuvivrittu which is a commentary on 
Vitthala’s BhakHhelunirnaya, above mentioned. Puru- 
shottama, a disciple of Vallabha, wrote the SuvarnaiUtra, 
which is a commentary on Vidvanmandanam ^ a work 
dealing with the tenets of Vallabha’s faith. Another 
Purushottama, who was the son of Pitambara, disciple of 
Vallabha, wrote the Siddhantarahasyavivaranam, which is 
also a work devoted to the origin and tenets of Vallabha’s 
religion. Among other works expository of it are Atma- 
nivedanani, which stresses the value of self-surrender to 
the will of God as a means of salvation ; Haridasasiddhdnta 
by Haridasa, which inculcates self-surrender to Sri Krishna 
as the way to realization; and Premabhaktirasdyana^ by an 
unknown author, who was probably a disciple of Vitthala. 
The last of these sums up the Vallabhite position in 
characteristic fashion. The jxvdtman is a part of the 
Brahman. When it is separated from the Brahman^ the 
jiva's qualities of sat^ chit and ananda, become invisible 
to the jlva^ being lost in worldly life, the Brahman, though 
he is living in him, seems far away. The Jiva, though 
separated from the Brahman, may be united with him. This 
union may be one of the five different kinds : — Sdlokya, 
living with him in the same place; Sdrupya^ possessing the 
same form ; Sdmipya, living in his vicinity ; Sdyujya, union 
with him ; and lastly, the rejoicing at the singing and hear- 
ing of his deeds {rdsalllddilakshana bhajandnandci). Closely 
connected with the doctrine of Bhakti as taught in this 
school is the allied one of Nirddha in relation to it. Many 
treatises have been written on this topic. Thus, in the 
Kirbdkalakshanam, Pushtipravartakacharya defines what is 
indicated by Nirddha^^ which means complete annihilation, 
in relation to bhakti. Other notable works on the subject 
are Nirddhavivritti, by Lalubhatta alias Balakrishna, and 
Nirddhavritti-Samsayavamsachcheda. The first is really an 


With the Buddhists, Nirddha meant the suppression of pain. 
In Vallabha’s system, it means something quite different. 
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explanatory gloss on the Subodhini, which itself is a com- 
mentary on the tenth Skandha of the Sri Bhd£;avata ; and 
the second is a further commentary on the Nhbdhavritti. 
Balakrishna was also the author of Prameyarairidrnava, a 
standard work on Vallabha’s religion, which has been 
published in the Chowkhamba Series. Lalubhatta wrote, 
besides, AnubJidshya-tika, Nibattd/ia-tlka, Subodhmi-tlka 
and Sodas habandha- ilka. 

His Indebtedness to Vishnuswami. 

Vallabha’s system of Vedanta is said to have been 
based on the writings of one Vishnuswami, of whom little 
credible is known. The Sampraddya Kuladipika of Gada, 
a disciple of Vitthala, the younger son of Vallabha,®* 
describes him as the son of a minister of a king who ruled 
for some years “after the commencement of the Kaliyuga’’. 
It speaks of him as an incarnation of Vishnu. Later it 
adds that he was instructed in the Visishtadvaita faith by 
God Vishnu himself, and that Bilvamangala spread his 
doctrines. (See Seshagiri Sastri, Report on Sdnskrit and 
Tamil MSS.^ I, No. 35, p. 15.) Sir Ramakrishna Gopala 
Bhandarkar quotes Yajnesvara {Aryavidydsud/idParay p. 228) 
for the statement that Vishnuswami was the son of the 
councillor of a Dravida chief and assigns him to the middle 
of the thirteenth century A. D., on the basis of Nabhaji’s 
assertion in his B/iaktamdla, that Vishnuswami’s successors 
were Jnanadeva, Namadeva, Trilochana and Vallabha. The 
first of these three was the author of a commentary on the 
Bhagavad-Gita, dated in 1290 A.D.®® This seems too early 
a date, for this would make Vishnuswami practically a 
junior contemporary of Madhva, whereas the system of 
Vishnuswami, apart from its philosophical aspects, had 
nothing to distinguish it from Madhva’s, except his worship 
of Radha in conjunction with Krishna. Nor is the sugges- 
tion of the Sampraddya Kuladipika that Vishnuswami was 
taught the Visishtadvaita system by God Vishnu himself 

See below, where the work is further leferred to. 

Vaishnavistn, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 77. 
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prove any more helpful. Though Srivaishnavism existed 
before Rfimanuja, VisishtSdvaita as a system came to pro- 
minence only after him. The date of VishnuswSmi accord- 
ingly would have to be fixed not only after Ramanuja but 
also after Madhva. We may not be far wrong if we 
assigned Vishnuswami to about the close of the thirteenth 
century A.D. What we know of Vishnuswami’s system 
is not from his own works but from those of others. Thus 
the Sakalachdramatasangra/ia of Srinivasa®’ gives a brief 
account of it. This is a late work — much later than Vishnu- 
swami — and professes to be a history of philosophical 
systems. According to it, the system of Vishnuswami 
holds that the primeval soul was not joyful, because he was 
alone, and, desiring to be many, he himself became the 
inanimate world, the individual soul and the inward 
controlling soul. These sprang from him like sparks from 
a burning fire and are his parts. By his own inscrutable 
power, he rendered the properties of intelligence and joy 
{c/iit and dmnda) imperceptible in the first, and his joy 
(ananda) alone in the second, while the third has all the 
attributes perceptible in it. Simple Brahmair as such has 
perceptible joy {ananda) prevailing in it. 

His System of Vedanta. 

As will be shown below, the theory of Vallabha is not 
unlike Vishnuswami’s, though he enlarges at length on 
ideas peculiar to himself. According to him Brahman is 
not only the material but also the efficient cause of the 
universe. (See Vallabha ’.s I. 1.4.) Brahman, 

according to him, is not merely the Creator of the universe 
jbut he is really the universe itself. This is so, because 
the universe has complete connection with him. Next, he 
asserts that creation is not a false imagination, for, according 
to him, the universe is not false. It is verily Brahman 
{ibid.). The texts of the Vedanta, he says, teach moksha 

From the chronological point of view, the Sampraddya Kula* 
dipika is a work that has to be used with caution. 

Printed in the Chowkhamba Series. 
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in passages like the following : — “He who knows Brahman 
verily becomes Brahman ” ; “ the knower of Brahman 

attains the Highest” {Tait.^ 11. 1.1); “he does not come 
back”; “having known Me fully, he enters into Me” 
{Bhas^avadgiid, XVIII, 55). Thus the attainment of 
Brahman is the highest end of man. The Brahman is not 
merely the Self of the jlvas, but of all. According to 
Vallabha, then. Brahman is not only the Creator of the 
universe but he is the universe. But he does not create 
by allying himself with Piakriti but through his own nature. 
The Creator of the universe is Brahman ; but that Brahman 
is not gauna but nirguna Brahman. If the Creator of the 
universe were a gauna being, then the per.<^on devoted to 
him could not rise higher than his object of devotion and 
as that being is gauita and in the world, his devotee would 
accordingly remain always in the world. But the SruH 
declares that the Creator of the universe is Brahman and 
devotion to him leads to release. If the Creator were a 
gauna being, release would be impossible {AnuMds/iya, 
I. 1. 7). Vallabha interprets the first seven sutras of Bada- 
rayana (I. 1. 5 to I. 1. 1 1) as showing that Brahman who 
is sat (existence) is also chit (intelligence). Because the 
word Jkshan is applied to Brahman, he has to be taken to 
be conscious intelligence. It follows that Brahman is-— and 
not the unintelligent Pradana — Creator. Brahman, 
though transcendental, yet by the very declaration that 
“ he thought ” and thus created the world, he made himself 
a subject of perception also. “ Though I am unmanifest 
and transcendental, yet let me, through creating these worlds, 
become manifest and the object of comprehension.” This 
is the Vishan (thinking) of Brahman which precedes crea- 
tion. Though Brahman cannot be known by pramdna 
(proofs), yet he is known when he wills. He is both agent 
and non-agent. Being transcendental, all opposites find a 
solution in him. To hold otherwise, would go against the 
declaration in I. 1. 15. This sutra refutes the view that 
Brahman is non agent and that creation proceeds from his 
coming into relation with Prakriti. This is not so. 
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Brahman creates through his own nature. Brahman is, 
however, not only sat and chit but also ananda (joy). In 
his view the eight sutras commencing with anandamaya 
abhydsdt propound this view. Anandamaya is the cause 
according to him, of all the modified forms of ananda that 
we find in this world. As the sat-ckit Brahman in his 
substance is unmodified, though he is the substantial cause 
of all worlds, so this dnandamaya modified is the cause of 
all diversities of ananda in this world. For the jlva to 
enjoy all blessings along with Brahman, it is necessaiy to 
show that it possesses the same attributes as the Brahman, 
for two things cannot enjoy a common experience unless 
they belong to the same category. It became, therefore, 
necessary to prove that the jtva is made on the image of 
Brahman. This the Taittir^ya Upanishad proves. The 
annamaya (physical body) is built on the mould given by 
the prd7tamaya (astral body). This, in its turn, is built up 
on the mould of the mandmayut which again is built on the 
mould of ih&vijndnamaya., which finally is built on the mould 
of the dnaftdamaya. The dnandamaya being Brahman, the 
jlva which is vijndnamaya, is built on the image of the 
dfiandamaya or Brahman, and is fitted to enjoy all blessings 
along with Brahman. Therefore, this dnandamaya, the 
inmost, is the real agent, and is the paramaphala, the 
highest fruit, reached by the jlva and this anmidamaya 
is the topic of the whole of the second valli of the Taittirlya 
Upanishad, The whole of this Upanishad leads up to this 
dttattdaniaya as the highest fruit obtained by the knower of 
the Brahman. Thus dnandamaya is the highest Brahman. 
When a jlva comes to know Brahman, it becomes ananda- 
mayo. This dnandamaya vesture is a superphysical one. 
1^, 3 jlvay however, is not dnandamaya. This is because of 
the impossibility of its being so. It is true in the state of 
Brahma-knowledge it enjoys ananda, but it cannot be said 
to become on that account dnandamaya. For then the jlva 
would also become the creator of worlds like Brahman ; 
and where would then be the transcendental uniqueness of 
the Supreme ? Anandamaya is the giver of bliss to the 
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jlvas and so he cannot be the flva^ as there is always a 
distinction between the obtained and the obtainer, the 
giver and the donee. 

In commenting on I. 1. 31, Vallabha states that the 
attributes of the jlva are not in conflict with those of 
Brahman, because all the activities of the jiva are under the 
control of Brahman ; asritatvat because of being under his 
protection. Brahman is the support of the jlva also ; there- 
fore all the activities of the jlva are under the command and 
control of Brahman. Therefore, jlva attributes may be 
properly said to be the attributes of Brahman. Thus, in 
his system of Vedanta, Vallabha states that whatever view 
you may take — the jlva being a part of Brahman, or a 
combination of certain aspects of Brahman — the part being 
contained in the whole, the attributes of the jlva may be 
applied to Brahman. According to him, the word iha used 
in the sutra (I. 1. 31) applies to both, i.e., iha asritatvat 
and iha tad yogat. He says that this is so in his own 
system of Vedanta — the Brahmavada system as he calls it. 
In his system, jlva and Brahman are real and therefore we 
can properly say that Brahman is the support and jlva the 
supported. But according to Mayavada — the system of 
Sankara — jlva and Brahman are identical and so there can 
be no relation of the support and the supported between them. 
Similarly the dharmas of the principal life-breath may 
appropriately be applied to Brahman because of iha tad 
yogdt. Tad yoga means union with that, the existence of 
the attributes of prana in Brahman is not incompatible. 
Because prmta is in constant relation with Brahman, the 
qualities of prana may also be said to be qualities of 
Brahman. 

Vignana Bhikshu and His System of Vedanta. 

The next commentator on the Sutras of Badar^ana 
was Vignana Bhikshu, who is more famously known as the 
commentator on the Sdnkhya-Sutras. He has been assigned 
to about the middle of the 17th century. His commentary 
on the Bddardyana Sutras is known as Vignandmrita 
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B/idshya, which is written from the SSnkhya standpoint. 
He is more inclined to theistic than to atheistic Sankhya. 
His other works, the SdnkhyapravacJtana-bhdshya, which 
has been translated by Garbe, the Yogavarttika^ the Yoga- 
sara, the Swikhyasdra^ Upanishad-bhas/iya, etc., show 
that he agrees with the Sankhya doctrine as propound- 
ed in the Puranas, where both the diverse puruskas and the 
prakriti are said to be merged in the end in Isvara, by whose 
will the creative process again begins in the prakriti at the 
end of each pralaya. He could not avoid the distinctively 
atheistic arguments of the Sankhya Sutras, but he remarks 
that these were used only with a view to showing that the 
Sankhya system gave such a rational explanation that even 
without the intervention of an Isvara it could explain all facts. 
(See Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, I. 222-223 ; 
see also page 220.) He is independent and rational in his 
interpretation of the Sutras of Badarayana. Thus, as we 
have seen his interpretation of ^'atha" in 1. 1.1 that it occurs 
in Sutra works and indicates the commencement of a new 
subject, is a thoroughly natural one and one to be expected 
from him. Though like Vallabha he interprets I. 1. 4 in 
such a manner as to make Brahman the material cause of 
the universe, his material cause is wholly different from that 
of Vallabha. If he treats the Sankhya as an aspect of 
Vedanta, he makes the Vedanta itself square with the 
rationalism of the Sankhya. He refuses to admit the mdya 
theory of Sankara, for as an ardent exponent of the Sankhya, 
he adheres to the personal individuality of souls. He, 
indeed, protests against Sankara’s view which, he says, 
makes Brahman nothing more than the su7iya of the 
Buddhist School. 

Vignana Bhikshu is described as an ascetic who 
belonged to the Gauda country, corresponding to the 
modern Northern Bengal. Before he became a sanydsin, 
he is said to have belonged to the Karnakarnika caste.®* 

®® Karnakarnika ; A Kayastha Brahman. A Brahman who 
followed the occupation of a Kayastha is called a Karnika. A 
Karnika means one in a Karana or office, i.e., an official. {E.I., 
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In the colophons found in his Bhashya^ he calls himself 
sometimes as Vigmnayati and sometimes as Vignana- 
bhikshuy the terms yati and bhikshu being synonymous and 
meaning an ascetic. He calls his work Brahma Mlmamsa 
and not Sariraka Mlmamsa. He describes his Bhdshya 
as ru/u Bhdshya^ i.e., true Bhashya. The term Vig- 
nandmrita- Bhdshya would seem to indicate a Bhdshya of 
undoubted brilliance and wisdom by VignSna Bhikshu, 
there being a play on the word Vigndna, the title of the 
work. In this Bhdshya which has been printed in the 
Chowkhamba Series (Nos. 30, 31, 34, 35, 37 and 40), 
Vignana Bhikshu refers to another work of his named 
U padesaratnamdla^ which he calls a prakaranamJ^^ (See 
his Brahmasutra Bhdshya^ Part I, page 62, line 20.) Copies 
of this work have not so far been traced. Pandit Mukunda 
Shastri, the editor of his Bhdshya^ states that it is inferrable 
from his works that he wrote a Giid-Bhdshya as well, but 
copies of it have not so far been found. 

From the opening verse of his Bhdshya^ we learn that 
Vignana Bhikshu was the disciple of a guru whom he 
honoured as his Supreme Preceptor {Antarydmi Guru). 
From this guruy Vignana Bhikshu received enlightenment 
in Vedanta. At this feet he places \i\% Bhdshya as his guru- 

1, 77 ; E.I., IV, 104 ; E.I., VIII, 153.) Brahman Kayasthas are even 
to-day in the majority in Upper India. (See Sherring’s Hindu Tribes 
end Castes, 305 ; 308.) In Bombay, the Kayasthas are described as a 
sub-caste of Brahmanas. {Revised Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 
Bombay Presidency, VIII, 369.) For Kayastha Brahmanas, see 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVI, 41. A Kayastha-Brahmana grantee of a 
gift made by Govindachandra of Kanauj in Samvat 1171 (or A.D. 
1115), describes himself thus : “The illustrious Jalhana, the learned, 
bora of a Karnika and resembling Chitragupta in worth, wrote the 
grant with delight for his fame.” {E.I., IV. 104.) On the subject 
of the Origin and Status of the Kayasthas see Man in India, XI, 
116-169, where the whole evidence is set out and discussed ; also 
D. R. Bhandarkar’s article on What is a Kayastha in the Puja 
Numbers of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika for 1930 and 1931. 

Lit. a topic ; in modern parlance, it might be more properly 
described as a monograph, as it deals with a single topic. 
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atikshina. He churned, he says, the Sruti, Smriti and 
Nyjiya Sastra with the aid of Brahmans*® and the 
result was the great nectar of knowledge— 

( Vignanamrita Bhaskya) which he placed before his guru 
to win his grace. Kutarkins and Pakhandas (who are com- 
pared to danavas and asuras of old) are said to have been 
deceived and defeated by the confusion {jndkd) caused among 
them by those who had partaken of the nectar of his Bhashya. 
Vignana Bhikshu prays that these also may attain the feet 
of his guru^ for their work — like his own — was equally 
meritorious. Who are the Kutarkins and Pakhandas*^ 
whom his Bhashya helped to confound ? The false logicians 
and heretics referred to are obviously those whom he 
stigmatizes as those who postulate akhandataya.'^'^ 

According to the Sruti texts Brahmaviddpnoti 
param, BrakmavMa Brahmaiva Bhavatiy Tamevam 
viditvd atimrutyumlti^ etc., Brahmagnana is the chief 
factor for realizing Paramapurushartha. And the Sruti 

Bhudevebhyd is the word used. 

Cf. Pdkhanda Chanddla yohd'Pdpdrambhakayd-mrigiva vrtkayo- 
bhlrurgatdgocharam, Kalidasa, Mdlavikdgnimitra, V. 24. 

The following is a condensed rendering of the opening verses 
of Vignana Bhikshu s Bhashya : — 

My prostrations are due to him who pervades the universe and 
in whom everything has its being and by whom all is created. 

I bow to him who is in the Supreme form of Chidachidsakti. 

I, Vignana Bhikshu, who having been taught by my holy 
preceptor {antarydmi gurii), who ever remains in my heart of 

hearts and from whom I received this great enlightenment, to him 
I tender this Badshya on the BrahmorSutra as gnru-dakshina. 

After having churned the milk ocean of Sruti, Smriti and 
N^ya, with the aid of all Brahmans, the nectar of knowledge 

(gfjummrifaJ came into being. That I place before my guru to win 
nis grace. 

Let those who partake of this nectar by deceiving the array of 
danavas in the shape of false arguers {Kutarkins) by moha (f.r., 
confounding them by arguments) and winning (victoiy) over the 
large array of asuras who masquerade in the guise of pakhandas, 

swallowing it through their meditation and wisdom, attain the 

feet of my guru. 
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texts Atrmtyevbpasltha sama atmeti vidyath tameva dhlro 
vignaya pragydm kuruvlta Brahmana iit, etc., declare that 
Brahman should be meditated upon in the form of atma 
according to the vidhi prescribed in Srutis, Then arise 
the questions : (1) What is Brahman {Kim Brahma)} 
(2) What is the state of Brahman {Kim Brahmata) ? Is it 
beyond conception ? What is Brahma gnana} And what 
is the result of realizing Brahmagnana ? These questions 
engage the minds of all Mumukshus {i.e.^ those in search of 
Moksha), In the Srutis, however, there are seeming 
contradictions, perhaps due to the differences in the opinions 
of the Rishis who belonged to different Sakhas. And, 
therefore, in order to determine that gndna^ the help of 
Brahma Mimantsa is desired. Verily, it may be said that in 
Purva Mlmamsa alone, Dharmajignasa and the ways and 
means of determining Brahmagnana are dealt with. This 
is the most important Dharma {ayantu paramo dharmah) : 
Yoga from which, according to the Sruti, dtmadarsana is 
attained. The acharya says that throughout the Vedanta, 
what is expounded in the Sutra sarva veddnta praiyayam 
chudanddya viseshat, etc. {If you want to attain Brahmagnana, 
you should examine the whole of the Viddnta) is what is 
chiefly dealt with in it — the means for the attainment of 
Brahmagnana. Here some Kutarkins, while acknowledging 
the Vedanta for the purpose of attaining gndna, afterwards 
discard it. This should not be so. Though generally 
speaking Dharma has been clearly explained in the Purva 
Mxmdmsa in order to fix Brahmagnana, the Kalpa Siltras 
set out in brief and in detail the manner of effectuating 
Brahmagnana {Brahmagnana Sddhana). The Sruti texts 
Satyam gndnamanantam Brahma, Vigndnam dnandam 
Brahma, etc., determine Brahmasvarupatva which can be 
realized by jigndsa. It is only in Sankhya Sastra that 
j%va chaitanya principles {siddham) are clearly explained. 
If it is asked what is this chaitanyam and what is its form, 
the reply is that that is yerily the beginning of the Brahma 
Mlmamsa Silstram, wherein Bhagavan Vedavyasa formu- 
lated the Sruti text At/idtho Brahmajignasa. 
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In commenting on Sutra, I. 1. 1., Athathb Brahma- 
jigmsa^ VignSna Bhikshu says that Aththa indicates by 
mere utterance authority and auspiciousness {adhikara- 
vdchaka and mangalarupa). Authority shows the exact 
subject that it deals with in particular. Brahma is the only 
subject for discussion as agreed to by others also ; and this 
is to be proved and established as realized. And all other 
subsidiary discussions lead to the same Brahman, beyond 
which there is none other. Hence, finally, Brahma alone is 
realized {Brahmaiva labdham). Therefore, realization of 
Brahman is the sole use for the word Atha (i.e., the use 
of the word Atha is to indicate the realization of Brahman). 

Atha denotes “in the present one ” and signifies that 
the realization of Brahman is fixed as its avadhi (limit). 
Since its avadhi is Brahman, the sutras have nothing to do 
with Parabrahma. The word Athaha is in the panchami 
vibhakti and since it is in that vibhakti, it shows here the 
limit {avadhi). (This is so according to Panini.) Even prior 
to the realization of Brahma^ndna^ the word Athaha is 
placed in the Sutra to cast a reflection of the final objective 
in view, «>., the realization of the Brahmagnana. Verily at 
the end of the work, the Sutra Andvritti Sabddt Andvritti 
Sabddt, concludes with an emphatic application of the 
word And,vrittit repeated twice over. Showing that the limit 
{avadhi) of the Sutra has been reached. Therefore, athaha 
purva avadhi or starting; limit and andvritti^ 
the uttara or final limit. Thus, by viewing the start- 
ing and final limits {purva and pardnta dvayd ava- 
dhdrane sati), there can be no hesitation on the part of 
disciples to understand the whole gist of the mahdvdkyas 
of the Mlmdmsa Sddra as accurately limited by the 
venerable author of the Sutras by the first and the last 
Sutras {ddyantdvadhi). The words athathb and atha as 
stated in the Smriti texts, as declared by Gobhila, well 
indicate the ways and intentions and the procedural method 
to be followed in the carrying out of karma, just as a 
torch shows the way out of darkness. That they show 
anything beyond this adhikdra is not correct. 
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Brahmajignasa means Brakmanahajignasa: discussion 
about Brahman and therefore athaha indicates the starting 
point for those disciples who are earnest in their quest for 
Brahmagnana. Brahman in its secondary sense means 
Veda, Hiranyagarbha, etc. It must not be said that 
Brahmajignasa is the discussion of Vedic interpretation or 
discussion of Hiranyagarbha, etc. Jignasa here primarily 
means the discussion and establishing of the Mlmdmsa 
Sastra. For jigmsa is very commonly applied in practice 
to the discussion of the Mlmdmsa Sastra as is seen in 
Athdtho Dkarma jignasa which is the pratigndsutra of the 
Purva-Mxmdmsa, Jignasa suggests that the discussion 
should go on until the realization of Brahman is attained and 
this should be done with the aid of the evidence afforded by 
the Vedanta and that with the aid of tattu samanvaydt. 
From this Sutra begins Brahmagndna jigndsa. We should 
not go beyond the limits thus laid down in this and 
the succeeding Sutrds ; if we did so, we would not attain 
the realization of the Brahman we aim at as our objective. 
While this is so, modern Vedantins, who are well versed, 
by reason of their vast knowledge, postulate that karma alone 
will not do, depending on the Sruti text avidyayd mrutyum 
tirthva vidyaydmrutamasnute iti (absolve yourself of avidya 
by karma and then, being liberated from the clutches of 
death, pass into the region of celestial bliss through the 
realization of vidya^ i.e., Brahmavidya). They say that after 
getting freed from the hands of death by the performance of 
karma, one should begin the discussion of Brahma in order 
to realize Brahmagndna, Therefore it is, they add, that 
Brahmajignasa should be undertaken. And they further 
state that the word kartavya should be understood in the 
Sutra, which they would read fully thus : Athathd Brahma^ 
jigndsa kartavya itiP 

Vignana Bhikshu quotes Upakramdpasamhara, etc., appearing 
in Anandatirtha, I. 1. 4. He refers also to Sadhanachatushtaya and 
considers Sanyasa at length, Sanyasa is, he says, the giving up of 
sixty-four karinas ; but a man wishing a son should follow them. If 
so, how to reconcile these statements ? According to Vignana Bhikshu, 
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At the end of 1. 1. 1. Vignana Bhikshu says that in 
the Brahmasutras there are no data for jlva-Brahmaikyat for 
it is said in the Bhagavad-Gita. 'Brahmaputra padaischaiva 
hetu madbhihi vinischitaihi iti {Bhagavad-Gita^ XIII. 4), 
from which it will be seen that it declares that in the Brahma- 
sutras the subject-matter dealt with is only Brahman^ 
which is its chief topic of discussion. While this is so, to 
postulate Jxva Brahmaikya as its chief subject of discussion 
would be contradictory to the meaning attaching to the 
Mahavakya (I. 1. 1.). In the shape of Sutras, in certain 
Adhikaranas, it has been aptly stated, without ambiguity, 
that Brahman is the residue left over (Brahmaseshatayaiva). 
In all the adhikaranas of the Brahmasutras^ Jlvatatva is 
clearly explained with adequate proofs, until the jlvatatva 
reaches Brahmatatva {Brahmaseskatayaivd) its final stage. 
And in the adhikaranas explaining the prdnatatva, the jlva- 
tatva is discussed at length. At any rate, even though the 
meaning of the Mahavakya is that Brahman is declared as 
equal to Atman {Brahmatmataiva), the Atman being spoken 
of in terms of Brahman, yet the argument is overthrown 
that Atman is Brahman itself {Brahmatvenaiva dtmatva- 
makshiptvam ityd^ayaha). Though in the Sruti text Brihat- 
vdt Brahmandtvdtcha dtmd Brahmeti giyata iti, the words 
Atma and Brahma are used to denote the same meaning 


this is the Pratigna Sutra which begins the work. It fixes the vidhi 
{samadamadi, etc.). It states how Brahmagnana is to be attained. It 
should not be interpreted in a manner not warranted by the wording 
Giparttdrtliakalpana) . It does not suggest we should give up all 
karmas — Sarvakarmaiydga — and then begin jigndsa. Vignana Bhikshu 
defines Bhikshu as Atmannlvdtmanabhudhya ndstya. He quotes : — 
Sarvaparigraha avyaktalingd vyaktascha charet bhikshu samd 
hitaha. 

Tridandam kundikdmchaiva sutram chdpi kapdlikam 
Jantundm vdrandm vastram sarvam bhikshu idam tyajct. 

(Vishnu Dharma Vdkya, Paramahamsa Prakarana) 
A Paramahamsa should abandon the following: — tridanda, 
kundika (kamandalu, />., waterpot), yagnopavlta, kapalika (begging 
bowl made of skull), and raiments of cloth worn (already) by others. 
(See Vignana Bhikshu s Brahmasutra-Bhdshya, I. 1. 1.) 
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{arthaikya), in our opinion {asmin mate) the defect in the 
Sutra cannot be doubted. (As in the Sutra Athdlho 
Brahmajigndsa, the word Brahma is only used, without 
either jlva or dtma, the defect cannot be doubted.) Because 
the subject dealt with is only Brahman-, the intention being 
to obtain Brahmagnana, though there be a residue of karma 
left over. As is propounded in the Bhagavad-Gltd : 
Brahmanyddhdya karmdni sangam tyaktvd kardti yaha \ 
lipyate na sa pdpena p admapatramivdmbliasd, V. 10.), — he 
who assigning all karma in Brahman, without desire of any 
fruit, will be quite free from all misery, just as the lotus leaf, 
though in the midst of water, does not stick to any particle 
of it. This affords support to our statement."** 

Commenting on Sutra I. 1, 2, Vignana Bhikshu 
states that Jagat is nitya and that Parabrahman is 
possessed of Sakti and that he has no vikdra. Para- 
brahman joins Prakriti and Purnsha and creates. He is 
the author of vikdra but is not himself touched by 
vikdra. Jagat is npdddnakdrana, which Prakriti and 
Purusha utilize for creation through Parabrahman. Para- 
brahma rupa has many gun as {atyanta sammisrarupena), 
far removed from Prakriti and Purusha. Parabrahman is 
akhanda ; and Brahman is different from vyavahdra. There 
is no Sruti text for ekatva. It cannot be accepted thdiiabheda 
is merely for updddna purposes and that after Brahmagnana 
is obtained, there is no bheda. There is bhMa. Keva/a 
aikyatva is nowhere postulated. In BIiMa vdkyas, there is 
considerable means to mbksha promised. If moksha is to 
he gained, that is to be obtained only by the person who 
has the sense of bheda. Moksha is only for such a gndni. 
Abheda vdkyas are all included in the bheda vdkyas and not 
independent of them. Avidya cannot be removed by abheda 
gndna by itself. Abheda gndna can by itself never remove 
avidya, which is the cause of misery. By bheda being abused, 

■** Vignana Bhikshu may be briefly described as Atma-Brahmaikya 
Bhedavddin. He may also be spoken of as Samavadabhidin, i.e., 
one who holds that Jiva and Brahman are sama ; but he holds that 
the Jiva does not find aikya with Brahman, 

U ? 
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Sruti texts declaring bheda are not lost. Some are for 
bimbavada ; while others are for pratibimbavada. By 
agndna, it is said, bheda is seen ; this is wrong. Srutis also 
declare doubt. Svapna and jagrata are terms in opposi- 
tion ; similarly, bandha and mbksha are also in opposition 
in Srutis and Smrilis. That which gmna signifies is 
akhanda — Jiva and Brahma akhanda ; it is a means to 
bandha and not to mbksha. However much the Mukta may 
think of Brahman by himself — ekwilhakarana — a Mukta is 
an amsa and not amsi. There is space in a pot {ghata) ; if 
it is broken, it becomes one with the space without it. There 
can be no difference between the two. Though ghata 
looks separate, amsa and amsl are not different ; similarly, 
jlva is always keeping the Paramatma in his mind and can 
meditate on him and not become aikya with Paramatma. 
The antahkarana of jlva is Paramatma ; the Paramatma is 
different. Jlva cannot therefore become one with Para- 
matma. Even Kapila and others have expressed in bheda 
form what is declared definitely as bheda in the Sruti. The 
following texts are taken from the Kapila Sutras : — 

(1) Ja7imddi vyavasthathd puriishabahutvam. 

(2) U pddhibhedhe apekasya ndndybga dkdsasyeva ghatd- 
dibhihi. 

(3) U pddhirbhidyate natn tadvdn. 

(4) Plvamekatvena pariimrtamdnasya naviruddhya 
dharmddhyasaha, 

(5) Nd-advaita sruti virbdhb jdtiparatvdt iti.‘* 

The following is a translation of the above Sutras : — 

(1) Since Janma, etc., are eternal ; so jlvas are innumerable. 

(2) On account of a certain disguise which is not true, the same 

is seen in many forms with different combinations just 
as the space in a pot is seen as different from the space 
outside. 

(3) When disguise is removed, the real is seen to undergo 

no change. 

(4) When the real one undergoes several series of changes, 

there can be no change for the real one. 

(5) The virddhas seen in the Advatia srutis do not refer to 

class (.jaii) distinctions. 
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Atma is one. Though the various disguises {upddhis), 
in the form of janma and mamna, do not refer to unaffected 
chaitanyas, as proved by the Srutis and the Smritis, these 
chaitanyas are always in their respective places. The 
terms “ He is born ”, ” He is dead ”, etc., do not refer to 
them. The chaitanyas are innumerable and are not 
undivided like continuous Akdsa. This is the meaning 
of the Sutra. In the Srutis, bJiMa is declared and if 
abhMa is also to be declared from them, then it must be 
settled by tarka. 

In bhMa if we are to understand abheda, it (that matter) 
can only be decided by tarka, says Kapilacharya. But you 
should not postulate upddhi to Brahma and lightly discuss 
abhMa. Of course, the Srutis afford much ground for doubt. 
From the second Sutra, we infer that though upddhi is 
true, it gives no change for the dtma by its combination. 
The Real is always above upddhi {i.e. upddhi cannot 
affect the Real). From the third Sutra, we learn that upddhi 
is itself different in nature ; upddhi itself cannot in any way 
affect the j%va towards its birth, death, etc. The idea 
that ” I am included in all ” belongs to the jlva. The 
difference seen through upddhi is transitory and of a 
viruddha (contradictory) nature, because on the destruction 
of upddhi, the real becomes undisputedly manifested. In 
the fifth Sutra, the chief dtma is throughout declared one. 
The Srutis say that the jlvas are many as seen in their 
classes and are different ; but dtma is throughout one. In 
order to declare the mutual differences inherent in jlvas, 
their ordinary qualities {lakshanas) are mentioned by the 
Srutis. Finally, the Srutis declare the lakshana of the 
Supreme {Parairlakshnaya) as being the same. Similarly, 
throughout the Sdnkhya, this vishesha (peculiarity) is main- 
tained. Sdnkhya like the Brahma Mlmdmsa plainly declares 
the vibhdga lakshana in terms of amsa and amsl as a 
constant one, just as sparks of fire are to the fire itself 
{agni visphulingavat amsdmsi bhMa vibhdgalakshand 
vakshyate). In the Sutras avibhdgdni drishtatvdt, etc., 
though the unity {aikya) of dtma is considered to be of an 
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insignificant kind, at the time of final realization {bandha 
mdks/iddi vyavas(ha) the dbma is given a higher place than 
the jlva [i.e., a greater weight than the jlva). Though 
the Srutis point to difference on account of upddhi to 
the jlva^ yet in the Sruti text Niranjanah paramamsdmya- 
mupaiii yatkdgnimgnau sanskshiptah safndnatvam anu- 
vrajei, it is also declared that the jlva will attain a position 
of paramasdmyatva, just as fire when thrown into fire 
assumes an equal for)7i. In the same way, even though the 
ilvatma is equal to the Pammdtma, the yogis declare 
that at the time of Moksha, difference will still exist in 
the form of equality {tnoks/mkdlepi dheda ghatitaiti sdmyam 
sruyate) and there is nothing more of the upddhi. 

As we have seen, Vignana Bhikshu couples the first 
and the last Sutras of the B mhma-Sutms when commenting 
on IV. 4. 22. In commenting on the latter, Aiidvritti sabddt 
andvritti sabddt, he again insists on the limit {avadhi) 
prescribed by it. Those who realize Karya Brahma or 
enter that Parabrahma form in order to enjoy everlasting 
bliss do not return to birth {i.e., they have no re-birth) 
because they have no further re-births. If it is asked why, 
the reply is Sabddt Brahmaloka abhisampadyate na dm 
piinardvai'tate iti, etc., which is a clear authority (for the 
position). The previous statement that the jlva would 
have to experience further misery is untrue, because he has 
no other thing to enjoy except endless bliss in Brahmaloka, 
which is eternal and free from all misery. Those who 
meditate upon Karana Brahma also will at once realize 
Brahman and there will not be the remotest cause for 
their coming into existence again. This is declared in 
int bruti texts. For it is .said in the Bhagavad-Gltd by Sri 
Krishna : — 

Abrahmabhuvandllokdh punardvariinorjuna I 

Mdmupetya tu Kaunteya punarjanma na vidyate II 

{Bhagavad-Gltd, VIII, 16.) 
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(Oh Arjuna ! When one reaches the home of bliss 
finally in order to realize Me, there is to him no such thing 
as a return to birth.) 

It must not be apprehended that there will be further 
cause of birth after reaching Vishnuloka, for it is said by 
Sri Krishna himself to Arjuna that there would be no such 
further cause for birth. Therefore, there is no contradiction. 
Hence it is that Badarayana expressly uses the words 
Anavritti sabdat anavritti sabddt in a comprehensive and 
emphatic manner repeating the words twice over. The 
whole of the Brahma Mlmdmsa has been here brought to 
an end in a- very sententious manner by Badarayana. 
The quality of cheiana (consciousness) is that it is always 
desirous of seeking gndna and it consists of mdydkhya nija 
sakti {i.e., it possesses an inherent power called mdyd), by 
which Sarvesvara Brahman manifests himself to the world 
in the form upddhi consisting of klo.sa and karma and their 
results. With this, he, in combination with Prakrit i and 
Purusha and their mutual interactions, brings into existence 
Mahat and the rest of the creation, though in the same way 
as a spider, which puts out from its body its finest fabrics and 
finally inheres into itself the whole of what it has put forth ; 
he himself entering into creation, sustains it by his power ; 
through Prakriti establishes it; through Karma gives the 
fruits thereof just like a Maharaja, who doles out the fruits of 
their labour to his servants, gifts for meritorious service 
rendered or punishment for mistakes committed by them ; 
and finally at the end draws everything into himself in 
the form of upasamhdra {i.e.., destruction) and remains 
alone himself just as a vast ocean is seen with its series 
of waves undergoing change every moment in the form 
of transformation effected by Mahendrajala. So in pralayay 
though the universe is seen in the vast ocean as a mere 
speck, thus proving that the world is different {bhinuam) 
from the vast sheet of water, yet the Sruti says Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma tatjaldni iti, meaning thereby that 
there is no difference between them. The apparent 
difference that is seen is mere Vdchdrambhana {i.e., mere 
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expression and no more) just as the waves ot the ocean 
and bubbles in the water which last but a moment. This 
is like mahendrajdla jugglery). All living creatures 
in the world are so many rays of the sun, so many 
particles (amsa) of the Brahman, and are therefore sub- 
ordinate in character to him. Therefore, Pmkriii and 
jlva behave as quite subordinate in character to Brahman 
and are both unreal and unrealizable just like things seen in 
the dreams and hence untrue. Also, Brahman himself being 
environed by Maya and being both separate and combined 
with j%va, manifests himself in an extraordinary manner and 
yet is unaffected by faults. Hence he behaves quite indepen- 
dently and as the chief Atma of the panchavinisaii tattva^'* 
in the jlva. Like the threads which woven lengthwise and 
breadthwise form a cloth, he (Brahman) having joined the 
Jlvay as Karya and Karana, makes the Jlva the bhbkidtma 
(the enjoyer of the fruits). Jlva being a lifeless jada, he 
remains manifest in the jada in the form of prana under the 
name of andtma. This same Paramatma is termed Para- 
brahman throughout the whole of the Vedanta, as the essence 
of all its truths and he is realizable through samadamddi 
sad/iana by wise men, who keep mentally meditating on him 
— saniamdtmd ill, so aham tli. Finally, realizing that it is 
not jlva but only an illusion created by Maya which per- 
vaded him, he on the disappearance of the influence created 
by Maya, enjoys Brahmasakshatkara. Then avidya, karma, 
ciharma and adharma and all other causes of worldly 
miseries entirely leave him and he becomes a Mukta, as the 
Sruti says: 

Nathasya prdnd utkramanti Hi (to him there is no 
expiration of life). 

Literally, the twenty-five elementary principles of creation. 
The Sankhya philosophy so-called enumerates twenty-five tatlvas or 
true principles. Its chief object is the final emancipation of the 
twenty-fifth taftva, i.e., the Purusha or Soul, from the bonds of 
this worldly existence by conveying a correct knowledge of the 
twenty-four other tat/va^ and by properly discriminating the soul 
from them. 
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On the other hand, the jiva who is environed by Maya 
{Maya, jlva) meditates upon that same (Maya) form of 
Brahman. He who out of his incapacity is unable to medi- 
tate upon that form of Mayatirikta Brahma (Brahman form 
free from Maya) has to go through archaradi marga 
through the merit of his meditation upon aprafikalambana 
upasana and thereby reach out of the environments of 
Brahmanda and go to Maya Sabala form of Karana 
Brahman, who is Hiranyagarbha, and entering in him, out 
of the grace of Paramesvara, assume the llldvaidra form in 
the end and enter into Parabrahma form, for it is said : — 

it; i 

rIRqq II 

5T3 fScmfcTITTr. 

U pakramdpasamhdra vabhydsa apurvatd phalam i 

Arthavdddpapattischa I in gam tdtparya nischaye II 

[Brihatsamh it a . ) 

This is the gist of all the V'edanta in its .'ymbolic 
devotion. Since Brahman is the one that remains in the 
end, it has to be held that it is what is proved by the whole 
Sdnkhya Sutra, in which is embodied the jlvatatlva in its 
entirety, without whose help Purvanvimdmsa and its proofs 
would be rendered useless. It must not be said here that 
Brahman being stated to be akhanda, that it contradicts the 
principles of jlvatattvanirupanaP^ For if it were so, the 
Pratignd Sutra at the beginning {Athdthd Brahma jigndsd) 
ought to have been athdthd J iva-Brahmaikya jigndsa iti. 
There would have been no necessity for a second pratigna 
to consider Brahman and jlva as akhanda {i.e., undivided). 
For what is this akhandata in Brahman {i.e., indivisibility 
of Brahman) ? If Brahman and jlva were akhanda, why is it 
that throughout the Sutras it is nowhere seen clearly (that it 
is so). How could such a thing be invented as a matter of 
grace {dayd) ? And therefore such an invention is 

This is the Advaita argument. If Brahman is akha?ida,, then 
the Advaitin would say that there is no place for the jlva. This 
cannot be conceded, says Vignana Bhikshu. In that case I. 1. 1. 
would have been, he suggests, differently worded. 
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contradicted by Mumukshus, who accept only what is clearly 
enunciated in the Sruti and leave off that which is left 
unsaid as contrary to it {^Katham sraddhadfnran tit dtk). 

Commenting on Sutra I. 1. 1, Vignana Bhikshu 
discusses at length the main principles of his interpre- 
tation. He says that abkeda is avibhaga lakshana ; there 
is therefore sdmya between jvva and Brahman. The Sutra 
does not clearly state that /wa is one with Brahman m the 
akhanda form. But it clearly states that jlva and Brahman 
are radically different, as acceded to by the Sutras ad/ukantu 
bhedatiirdesdt^ etc. Even the Amsa Sutras treat of the 
terms jlva and Brahman in terms of Amsa and Amsl (the 
part and the whole). And, therefore, we have also to under- 
stand in the same way in the Brahma Mlmdmsa stddhdnta. 

Even the Sutrakara Bhagavan Vyasa holds in the 
Sutra that Brahman and jlva are in the same relation as 
the father is to the son in the Amsl bhava and Amsa. 
And, therefore, jlva and Brahman can never be said to be 
one like dkdsa. 

The Sankhya says that Moksha is the result of the 
gndna which the jlva attains in recognizing the svarupa 
of Brahman when it loses the sense of aham. No more 
am I {ahambiiddyddi nivariitob/iavati). According to the 
Sankhya Sutra, the ego (I) vanishes and the jlva sees 
Brahman before him and says “ I arn before that Brahman 
who is my Atma and therefore I see him alone as my Atma ; 
I see no other.” 

According to the Sankhya Sutra, the jlva realizes that 
form of dtmatva whereby it enables it to call itself ” I am 
in the same form as Brahman. I can enjoy bliss as Brahman 
loc^. I am a subordinate of Isvara” {Isvaraparatantrah). 
This is the fundamental difference that exists between 
the present day wrong interpreters {Kukalpakdndm) who 
state that jlva and Brahman form a single akhanddtma, 
and the followers of the Sankhya and Naiyayika schools 
who consider that jlva and Brahman are different from each 
other in the forms of sesha and seshi (the remainder and 
the whole) in two (different) forms. 
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In the same way, according to the reasoning in the 
Yama Purdna, the Sruti texts yeshata dimdntaryd^ 
myamrutah; samadtmefi vidydt ; tatvamasi] etc., are thus 
interpreted : Jlva and Brahman differ so far as to be 
divided as amsa and amsi. Therefore, how can these 
two be called as one and the same ? Being amsa and 
amsl in their true forms, the words tat and tvam remain 
different from each other. 

According to the Sruti text Tantvopanishadam puru- 
sham prichchdmi (I ask that Aupanishad purusha thus), the 
Vedas deal with Brahman and dtma as their subject ; so also 
declare the Smritis. Thus while Brahman and dtma differ 
from each other as amsl and amsa, how can dtma become 
finally one with Brahman {Brahmdtmatdvagati phalakatvdt) t 
Atma results in attaining Brahmata as the result of gndna. 
But not as the Sruti says : — Na cha tnddtmyamidam sarvam 
sa dtmeti\ I am not one with Brahman but have attained 
a state of equality with Brahman ; for the equality with 
Brahman has already been obtained. According to the 
Sruti texts Aitaddtmyam iti, etc., which say that Brahman 
is the ultimate form of prapancha in its svarupa, the 
question arises whether the character of Brahman is divided 
from prapancha. Take ghala (pot) and the mrid (earth), 
which it is in another form ; it cannot be said that mrid 
is the ghata form. The answer is that mrid is not the 
form of ghata, in its character. Similarly chetana is not 
of the form of dtma ; because chetana represents the whole 
and dtma a part. Therefore in the expression tatvamasi, 
the word tat denotes the all-pervading form of Brahman, 
and tvam denotes merely the part {i.e., the jlva) ; this shows 
the division of the part from the whole. This is the 
difference that prevails in the expression tatvamasi and 
shows the difference between tvam and aham (yourself 
and myself)*^ both in their form and in their meaning 
{sabddrthatvdt). The terms “ Myself ” and “ My ” {aham 
and mama) do not convey the relationship of “master” 


Cf. with Sankara Bhashya, I. 1. 1. 
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and “ servant ” (svasvdmi) as between them and therefore 
in the Pdtanjali Suiras in the Sutra, Svasvdmi sakhyds- 
svarupbpalabdhihetu samyd^a iii, the term samybga means 
the result of combining one with the other, sva with svdmi. 
And therefore in the Sruti texts, Aththdtha dtma desa, 
aththalhb ahamkdrd desa, etc., a repetition is seen. In the 
Sdnkhya Kdrika, such a repetition is not seen — ndsmi, 
name,', ndham, etc., — which plainly shows a clear difference 
between sva and svdmi. According to the Sdnkhya 
Kdrika, dtma in its entirety is prohibited from becoming 
one with Brahman {sva svdmyasya praiishedhat tti). But 
dtma claims equality with Brahman {teshdm dtmatochchate). 
The fact of the jlva addressing Tsvara in terms of “ You ” 
and “ I ”) cannot possibly maintain the unity of piva with 
Brahman as it would be a clear contradiction. By using 
the terms “You” and “I” {Tvam and Aham) in 
addressing Tsvara, a meaning contradictory to unity is 
implied. If the jlva gives utterance through its mouth to 
the words {Tvam and Aham), it is clear that the jlva 
addresses one before him (Brahman) who is quite different 
from himself. Such addressing establishes the truth that 
Brahman and jlva are different. To indicate this difference 
between Brahman and jlva, the terms tvam and aham were 
used by the Guru in the text tatvamasi. The Sruti texts 
Ndnyatbsti drashtd srbld manta bbdhya, etc., point out that 
it is none other than Paramdima that the jlva perceives 
before him and that it is none other from whom he hears. 
All this clearly shows that jlva and Brahman are as 
servant {karthru) and master {svasvdmi). While this is so, 
ddhunikas (modern teachers) while determining the mean- 
ing rf [he expression tatvamasi say that the expressions 
t. am and aham denote jlva only ; and on the basis of the 
Sruti texts like kbna dtma, etc., interpret the meaning 
just as they please, following in this the common usage, 
though the interpretation is not one warranted (by the 
text). In this world, if one asks, '' koham" (who am I), 
the answer appears to be “amukasthvam asi" (thou art this 
self) and nothing more. In our opinion, the expressions 
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tvam and aham, from the very nature of the meanings 
attaching to them, without contradicting {nahlyate)., imply 
two different agencies, similar in form {sdmdnyarupettaiva), 
conveying to the understanding two different beings with 
their respective characteristics. This is in conformity 
with the general usage current in the world. 

However, though the expressions tattvameva (That 
thou art) and tvamevatat (Thou art that) are expressions 
mutually interchangeable {paraspara vyatVidra vdkyam) 
and appear to expel a conclusive dissimilarity in meaning 
(vaidharmyd) and a clear difference (dheda), still in order 
to release the ;iva from all the burdens of the samsdra, 
through meditation and updsaim^ and to realize Paramdtma 
svarupa, the two different forms of d/)j/a and Brahman 
are clearly explained without contradiction in sva and 
svasvarupa, as postulated in the Smriti texts Echchd- 
Pyevam sakalam jdtam api sarvam praiishthiiam ; sa eva 
jlvaha sukha duhkha bhbktd^ etc., which plainly indicate 
that it is the result of the meditation on Brahman in his 
undivided form [avibhdghibpdsandm vidadhdti). This is 
in accordance with the Smriti texts^** Vibheda janake 

gndne fidsam dtyantikam gate ; dlmandbrahmandbhedam 
asdntam kimkarishyati, etc., which declare that one who 
meditates upon God with the knowledge that he and 
Brahman are different from each other and who by his 
knowledge is able to distinguish between dharma and 
adharma and who, by his attachment to his carnal 

body, which attachment is completely expelled by the 
true knowledge of Brahman, which he gains in the 
end, will at no time again speak of the jlva and 

Brahman as avibhdga (undivided), all cause (for such 
postulating) having been removed. Again, in the Gan- 
tami Tantra is the declaration Yadi jlvah pardt 

bhinnaha kdryaidmeti suvrata, achitvameha prasajjefa 
ghatavat panditb mata, which says that if the jlva is 
entirely different from Parabrahman, para meaning ananta 

Vignana Bhikshu quotes the Vish/iu Purana in support of his 

position. 
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or unending, then at the time of pralaya, according to 
the declaration of the Advaita Sruti texts, even a life- 
less ii;haia (jar) would behave like an animate jlva and 
become capable of independent action. In such a case, 
according to the Smriti texts Kshetragnam c/tdpi mam 
viddhi'^^ (understand that I am the knowerof all the source 
of origin) etc., amsa and amsi would then have to be 
interpreted as indivisible. This results in a great contra- 
diction inasmuch as the difference between the terms amsl 
and amsa, as explained in I. 1. 3 in terms of Brahman 
dtma will be rendered meaningless and we will have to 
interpret sakti and sakta as indivisible and this is obviously 
contradictory {dik). Those who are Tarkikas (logicians) 
usually ignore that characteristic of indivisible unity 
{avibkdga lakshana bkedamapi), and consider only for the 
sake of meditation that alma and Brahman are different 
terms {Bheda vdkydni) and thus in their opinion the Sruti 
texts which censure bheda (difference between dtma and 
Brahman) are rendered inapplicable. A mutual con- 
tradiction is thereby made to arise, so that finally in the 
Pdramdrthika stage, where meditation enables the realiz- 
ation of Brahman, the position reached is one of Bhedd- 
bheda, which renders the meaning of the Sruti texts fruit- 
less ; and for this reason, the bheda Sutras which champion 
the bheda position [bhedasddhaka) Adhikantu bheda 
nirdesat, etc., which declare bheda, conclusively prove that 
jlva and Brahman assume the divided condition {vibhdga 
rdpa) of amsa and amsl. And therefore throughout, from 
the beginning to the end, continuously, the jlva and 
Brahman prove to be two distinct forms naturally, eternally 
anu truthfully, divided from each other and the idea that 
jlva and Brahman are one and indivisible {i.e,, without a 
division between them) and that the jlva becomes one with 
the Brahman through an accidental change, is only a charac- 
teristic mode of expression {Vdchdrambhana mdtramiti 
viseshahdS. This is generally what the defenders of 

*■’ Bhagavad-Gtta, XIII, 3. 

Bhedasddhaka bheda sutreshu, etc. 
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Brahmadvaita declare when they speak of “ atma being 
one with Brahman 

This is further dealt with in the third Sutra {Tattu 
samanvaydt) where the difference caused by the mu- 
tual contradictions of the Brahmadvaitins is clearly 
explained and the fact that the jlva is absolutely dif- 
ferent from Tsvara {Jlvdd atyanta bhinna eva Isvaraha 
Brahmasabddrtha iti) is the meaning conveyed by the 
term Brahman. This is the final conclusion {iti siddhaha). 
And in that this is the greater peculiarity, vis., mdya, 
which is quite different from j%va, is the chief cause of 
creation, etc., of the world. And accordingly it is always 
Brahman’s will to inculcate into Maya the power of 
such creation. And therefore the word aisvnrya implies 
the prime meaning of the term Brahman in which exists the 
state of his being the Lord {Isdsya Isatvam) (over 
Prakriti, JIva, Srishti, etc.). This sakti is the distinguish- 
ing property of Brahman, which he controls in ananta 
aisvarya. All these peculiarities are the characteristics of 
Brahman. The Sruti texts Satyam g)idnam anantam 
Brahma; tadeva Brahmatvam viddhi ; nedam yadidamii- 
pdsate ; sdkshuheta kevalo nirgiinasya ; athdta ddeso Jieti 
neti ; akartachaitanyam chinmdtram sat ; etc. declare the 
above truth. In the Smriti texts Gndnameva param- 
brahma gndnam bandhdya neshyate, gndndtmaka midam 
visvam nagndndt bhidyate param, etc.,”^ according to 
Audulomi, in the Sutra that will be referred to below, 
the chit in dtma forms but a part of the whole Parabrahman 
and therefore jlva and Brahman are relatively as tanmdtra 
and dtmcv''^ i.e., the part and the whole. Some logicians hold 
the invented view that dtma is enveloped in Sakti 
{upddhi visishte saktim), from which they argue that on 
account of vyavahdra. Brahman is independent of his will 

Gnana is Parabrahman himself ; guana desires absolution 
ixoxa bandha (ties of this world) ; this universe is of the form of 
gnana ; there is nothing else greater than gnana, 

A primary or rudimentary atom. Cf. Jtvb alpaha in contradis- 
tinction to Brahma stula, 
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and atma is subordinate. In this way, the jlva and 
BrahnM7i behave in the relationship of sva and svami 
(servant and Lord). This idea is the result of foolishness 
{aviveka). In the same way, the terms paramdtma, para- 
mesvam and other (similar) expressions are said to mean 
peculiar states of Chaitanya with varied sakti ; for it is said 
in the SmritP® texts — 

Twrwrrf ¥r»T^ii^RT etc. ii 

etc. ii 

Vadanti tat tatvavidaha tatvam yadgndnaniadvayam ; 

Brahmeti Paramdtmeti B/iagavdn iti sabdayateiti, etc. ; 

AnddifUpaschmmdtra iti, etc. 

These texts declare that the very idea of birth as 
being due to any cause is contradictory to the Smritis. 
Chaitanya is not a mere characteristic of dtma ; but 
it exists in an indivisible manner as substance and its 
property {dhanna and dharmi) and is called Chaitanya 
\dharmd dharmi vibhdga suuyaschetanah) just as a luminous 
body is connected with its luminosity {tejodravyam 
prakdsikam prakdsa iti), always co-existing with each other 
in such a manner as to be declared to be almost one, 
agreeably to the maxim “ So significantly small as to 
merit being ignored {Idghavddekatvasyaiva nydyatvdt). 

Briefly put, the viewpoint of Vignana Bhikshu is that 
the Brahma-Sutras do not aim at establishing the aikya of 
jlva except to state his relationship to Brahman as its final 
goal. It starts with jigiiasa and ends with andvritti {idam 
bdstram jlva nirupana param na bhavati). As the work starts 
with the Sutra Athathd Brahmajignasa, it relates purely to 
discussion of attaining Brahmavadhi. It is for this reason 
ihat the last Sutra also discusses the Brahman in bringing 
the argument to a close. All those who are experts in 
differentiating dtma from Brahman {tdtparya grdkaka 
liugdndm) realize that in order to know Brahman, the aid 
of the Sdvkhya Sdstra is necessary. It is only Sdnkhya 


Srimad Bhagavata, I. 2. 11, 
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Sdsira that expounds the theory of jivatattva and in that 
Sdsfra alone, can it be studied and understood. That 
would also enable us to get a proper insight into the Purva 
Mlmdmsa. But for these purposes, a knowledge of the 
Sdnkhya Sdstra would be of little use. If the Sdnkhya 
Sdsfra is neglected, Purva Mxmdmsa also becomes useless. 
If the Purva Mltudmsa treats of karma, the Sdnkhya treats 
of gndna the one being complementary to the other. 
According to Sdnkhya Sdsira, at the end, the Adhikari 
attains sdyujya by achieving Brahma rupa and not by 
Brahma aikya. Brahma sabda is imbedded, says Vignana 
Bhikshu, in the Sdnkhya Sdstra', when that word is used, 
it should, he says, be understood as indicating jivatattva 
according to the Sdnkhya SdstraP'" Therefore, it must not 
be held that the jlva should be understood in terms of 
Brahmanda in its entirety {akhandatayd) \ for such an 
interpretation would become contradictory {vaiyarthyam). 
This is, he says, the whole gist of the Brahma-Sutras taken 
as a whole. This being so, to interpret the first Sutra 
Aththdthb Bralwiajigndsa as meaning jiva-Brahmaikya 
jigjtdsa would be against the avowed object of the Sutras 
{pratigna sutram yiijyate). Mumukshus cannot go any 
other way than this ; in fact it is unthinkable that they 
should. Aikya being taboo, then, Brahmatva is obtained, 
according to Vignana Bhikshu, by sdlbkya and sdyujya by 
sahavdsa bhbga mdtra. This is rendered clear by his 
comments on IV. 4. 21, Bhbgamdtra sdmyalingdchcha, 
which he interprets as postulating only sahavdsa bhbgamdtra, 

Cj . Bhagavad-Gita, II. 39.- — 

Yestia te abhihita sankhye buddhirydge tvimam srunu i 
Budhyd yuktb yayd Pdrtha karma bandham prahdsyasi ii 
Commenting on this sloka, Anandatirtha, in his Gltd-Bhdshya, 
explains the word Sdnkhyam as meaning gndnam and quotes the 
following Bhagavadvachana from the Vydsa Smritht as his authority 
for this interpretation : — 

Suddhdtma tatva vignanam sdnkhya mityabhidhiyata iti. 

In Sankhya, Brahma stands for 2 ; Pranava for 1; Vida for 4 • 
Taliva for 25 ; and so on. 
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i.e., the happiness of living nearby. He suggests that 
Brahmatva is attained by sarvavydpakatva. This is the 
phala aimed at by jipidsa. This Sutra says beyond this 
point he cannot attain to the great powers of creation, etc. 
Those are reserved to Paramesvara only. According 
to Sruti text, Sosnute sarvdn kamdn saha Brahmaudt 
Parabrahman is an object of adoration by those who attain 
Brahmatva {Srniau Brahmand parabrahmatzdpdsyena 
ityarthaJia):'^ Vignana Bhikshu approvingly quotes the 
Bhagavad-Glta text, Sarvam satndp7i5ski thathosi sarvaha 
{Bhagavad-Gltd, XI. 40). It is not said, he says, that 
Parabrahma murti {svarupa) has been attained and that 

Bhagavota, II. 9. 20, wherein the avadhi is thus fixed : — 
pumsdm maddarsandvadhihi. The full text is as follows: — 

i 

Varam varaya bhadramte varesam mabhivamchchitam | 

Sarva sreyah parisramah pumsdm mactdarsandvadhih |1 

This may be translated thus: — “ 'i'he highest object that one 
should aim at to attain eternal bliss as the result of his exalted 
penance is to obtain my grace ui my very presence^ which is the limit 
of the highest reward,'^ The avadhi is the attaining of the presence of 
Brahman, Vijayadhwaja, the commentator on the Bhdgavata, com- 
ments thus: maddarsanameva sarvasreyasdm phalam iti. It is ‘ labhate 
Brahniadarsanam^^ and not labhate ParabrahmadarsananP' that fixes 
the avadhi, Vijayadhwaja belonged to the Fejawar Mutt, one of the 
eight Udupi rnutts. He was eighth in succession to Sri Madhva- 
charya in that mutt, — his predecessors being Adhokshaja, Kama- 
laksha, Pushkaraksha, Amarendra, Vijaya and Mahendra. From 
Mahendra there were twenty successors, the svami in 1923 being 
Visvamanya. Visvamanya died during the life-time of his guru 
Vis/agnya. His disciple is now the svami of this mutt. Since 
Vijayadhwaja was eighth in succession from Madhvacharya, allow- 
ing twenty years for each successor of his, Vijayadhwaja should 
have come about 160 years after Madhvacharya. Since Madhva- 
charya was still living about 1276 A.D., we may have to set down 
Vijayadhwaja to about 1436 A.D. This would bring him down to the 
middle of the fifteenth century A.D. We may not be far wrong 
if we set down Vijayadhwaja to about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 
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akhilakdrya kdranatva has been attained by the mumukshu. 
Hence, jagadvydpdra is denied to him {jagadvydpdra ndsti). 
Isvara rupa is of two kinds — Brahman and Parabrahman. 
While Brahmatva may be reached, Parabrahmatva cannot be 
reached by the mumukshu. And Brahmatva is attained 
by sdlokya and sdyujya, by enjoyment in company with 
Brahman {sakavdsa bho^a »idtra). After the completion of 
that bho^a by such kdrya Jirahniani {i.e., those that 
have attained to Brahman status through work — such 
work having been accomplished for the purpose of 
obtaining such b/toga) — tatbhoga samdptyanantaram — they 
secure release, i.e., absolution from returning to re-birth 
{punardvrilti janma ndsti). Because, it is so declared : 
Brahmalbkamabhisampadyate na cJia pU7iardvartate na 
cha punamvartate iti sabdaprdmdnydt. But a kdrana 
Brahmani who thinks that there is a greater bliss to 
which he is entitled commits sin, as the result of which, 
he will have to return to re-birth, being ousted out 
from the status of Brahman {uisargiki). This is the 
prime difference — between kdrya Brahmani and kdrana 
Brahmani. Those that attain kdratm Brahmatva, to them 
there is no pmiardvritti. This is a settled fact {apunara- 
vrittir niyatd). According to Vignana Bhikshu, therefore, 
there are two kinds of Brahmatva — kdrya and kdratia. 
Those who attain the first, attain to bliss only temporarily ; 
and those who attain the second, enjoy eternal bliss. 

VignSnabhikshu’s settled view is that jlva may attain 
to Brahmatva but not to Parabrahmatva. He postulates 
two kinds of Brahmatva : kdrya and kdrana. He describes 
the jlva in terms of Brahman. Anandatirtha, the other 
great teacher who postulates duality, holds that from 
Brahman to the barest green grass {Brahmddi irindntha 
paryantam) belong, to the class of jxvardsi dependent on 
Parabrahman. These jlvardsis are further divided off 
into different classes, which may, through the grace 
of Parabrahman, attain to Brahmatva. Anandatirtha de- 
scribes under three heads: (1) Deva, (2) Manusha, 
and (3) Danavah. 

? 
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flrr^5?T urgsr ^rr^r: i 

n^^rRmigisir ^5 1 

3T--qJTr H^^TI ^IJnn^I?T4l55qFJ II 

(ir^rar?;?! ciim 1. c'^-a.) 
Trividha jivasanghdstu deva mdnusha danavdh 1 
Tatra devdha muktiybgyd nidniisheshu uttamdsthathd II 
Madhyamd mdnushd etu sritiyby^ydh sadaivahi 1 
Adhamd nirayd yaivd ddnavdstu tatnolaydh II 

{Mahdb/idrata Tdtparya Nirnaya, I. 87-88.) 
Jlvas are divided into three classes : devas, men and 
rakshasas — of these, devas are always fit for imikti ; superior 
men are also so ; those of the middle class are subject to 
srishti, sthithi and laya in succession ; and inferior men 
will continue for ever in tamasP'^ 

Vignana Bhikshu in commenting on IV. 4. 22 Andvritti 
sabddt andvritlisabddt further quotes the following verse 
from the Bhagavad-Gltd : — 

arrsfig^^rnli^r: 1 

Abrahma bhuvandllbkdh punardvartinb Arjuna\ 
Aldmupetya iu Kaunteya punarjanma na vidyate II 
and says that naturally there is no dvritti from Vishnu- 
loka. But there is dvritti (yet) from Vishnuloka to those 
who did not believe the confidential word {vissmaranma 
dptavdkye) mdmupetya, i.e., that they are near me.®* By 
mdm, etc., here is meant that the jlva has reached Para- 
matma and is near him. To those who believe that they 


In Vishnu Tattva Nirnaya, Jayatirtha designates the two 
>p»^v)bing theorists of Dvaitins and Advaitins as Bahujiva vddins 
and Ekajiva vddins. See T. R. Krishnachar^s Vishfiu 2'atlva Nirnaya, 
Kumbakonam Edition, page 12, line 1. 

Mdmupetya: 'I'his is interpreted by Vignana Bhikshu mdm- 
ityanena FaramStmana eva uktaivdt, i.e., what is meant by “ me’^ is 
Paramdtma. Mdmupetya is thus taken in its literal sense mdm-Vupa-\' 
yltya, i.c., approaches near to me, i.e., having reached me, he shall 
not have any return. Vignana Bhikshu is for sdlokya and sdmipya 
and not sdyujya in the sense of aikya. 
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are near Paramatma, there is no avritti ; but to those who 
disbelieve in being near me but assume that they are 
one with me (by aikya) there is avritti. These are dis- 
believers in the dpta vdkya pronounced by Sri Krishna. 
The Kdraiia Drahmani of Vignana Bhikshu fall under this 
category of disbelievers in the dpta vdkya ; and the Kdrya 
Brahmani are believers in the dpta vdkya. 

Vignana Bhikshu is thus a dualist: he postulates jlva 
and Parabrahman ; he denounces aikya ; he suggests that 
moksha is attaining sdlbkya and sdmipya ; and he limits the 
import of sdyujya to sd/mpya and not aikya. In keeping 
with these views are the sentiments expressed by him in the 
mangaldcharana slbkas appearing at the end of his work. 
These may be thus set down : — 

While Brahman and the rest liave been unable to explain clearly 
Brahma-tattva in this Vedanta Sastra, my attempt and labour in try- 
ing to expound it clearly is a daring attempt (sa/iasam), which “ Lord, 
I beseech you to overlook {Bha^avCui chchantumarhasi). But my 
attempt cannot afflict my spiiitual intellect with misery ^ven to the 
smallest extent, while my mind is all engaged in meditating upon 
Thee who is ever revelling in the ocean of bliss free from all worldly 
fever and who is without beginning or end. 

Even if it is said that some amount of fault {aparddha) is 
attaching to me, whether I am conscious of it or not, because of 
making this attempt, even in that case, Thou art the sole agent 
in me for all that, for we are like so many puppets moved by 
strings {ddruya7itra saf?id vayatt?)?'^ 

Even if I acknowledge that I have committed any fault I disown 
ii because the doer of it is the chiddtmaka (pure consciousness) in 
me, who, lacking wisdom, has prompted me to that which consists 
of dhamia and adharma, 

I pray that the Lord may grant me absolute absolution from all 
misery for this holy service of mine — in trying to expound the 
sastras, out of my pure will. 

Cf. Anandatirtha : 

Yathd ddrumayt yoshd narasfhira samdhilaha I 

Ifigayati angamangdfn thathd rdjayi imdh prajdha II 

{Brahma-Sutra-Bhdshya quoting from Ma/idbhdrata, 

Sdntiparvay Mokshadharma,) 
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It will be seen from the above that Vignana Bhikshu 
writes as a confirmed dualist. He does not pray for 
mSksha but only for the absolute remission of all misery. 
This is entirely in keeping with his repudiation of the 
Jlva-Brahmaikya theory. 

Vignana Bhikshu refers to Purvacharyas when com- 
menting on I. I. 2, where he propounds the view that 
Purvacharyas hold that Paramatma is bhbkta-purusha. 
As already remarked in the same context, he adversely 
criticises the Advaita teachers by describing them as 
kukalpakas (I. 1. 2). In this connection he refers to them 
as “ present-day people ” and disapproves of their re- 
presentation that mukhya-atma and gauna-atma, which 
according to him are fundamentally different, are one. 
He styles their argument as a wrongly invented one. He 
claims that the followers of the Sankhya and Naiyayika 
systems consider and hold as proved that dlmatva con- 
sists, in its essence, in the acquired grade of quality 
attained by the dtma — chaitanya phala ybgyatd rupa matram. 
There can, he remarks, be no contradiction to this state- 
ment. 

Baladeva and His Works. 

Baladeva is another commentator on the Brahma- 
Sutras. He interprets them from the Dvaita point of 
view, though he follows Chaitanya, the great resuscitator of 
Vaishnavism in Bengal. Baladeva’s preceptors were 
Radhadamodara and Pitambara, of whom the former 
belonged to the Kanyakubja country. His commentary is 
known as Gbvinda Bhdshya, so called after Lord Govinda, 
at whose command it is said to have been composed. It is 
rn’iitioned in the introductory part of one of Baladeva’s 
works (the Siddhdntaratna) that the Bhdshya was made 
known to him by Lord Govinda in a dream. This statement 
is re-affirmed in the Siddlidntatippani, another of his works, 
as well. Either for this reason or otherwise, Baladeva was 
also known as Govinda or G5vindaik5ntin and had the 
title of Vidydbhushana. There can be hardly any doubt 
that he based his interpretation primarily on that of 
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Anandatirtha. Thus in his Bhdskya, GSvinda refers to 
Anandatirtha and states that he follows his doctrine of 
Dvaita in accordance with Chaitanya’s view. He later 
wrote, in support of his Bhdshya, another treatise called 
the Siddhdntaralna^ also known as Gdvindabhdshyapithika^ 
which means An Introduction to the Gbvinda Bhdshya. 
This is a work in eight chapters on the Dvaita system of 
Vedanta from Chaitanya’s standpoint. Three of the 
chapters in it are devoted to the rejection of the Advaita 
system. To explain the meaning of this work, Govinda 
wrote a commentary on it called the Siddhdntarafnatippani. 
In this last-mentioned work, he refers to one Prataparudra 
Gopaladasa, a king of the Utkala country, and to the 
latter’s guru, who was one of his own ancestors. Another 
work which he wrote is Krishna Chaitanydmrita (see 
Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. B, No. 2989 
{a) and (<5) ; also No. 2990; Madras D.C. IX, Nos. 
4649 to 4657), which sets out the essence of Chaitanya’s 
teachings. A fourth work that has been assigned to him 
is the Prameya Ratndvali which is highly popular in 
Bengal. MS. copies of Govinda’s Bhdshya are met with 
largely in the Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency, 
which is close to Orissa and Bengal where the system of 
Chaitanya is predominant. 

His System based on Chaitanya’s Teachings. 

Chaitanya was, according to one set of authorities, 
born in 1486 A.D. and died in 1534 ; according to 
another, he is said to have been born in 1485 and died in 
1533. His family belonged originally to Oi'issa and subse- 
quently emigrated to Navadvip in the Nadia District of 
Bengal. The system of Anandatirtha had been largely 
followed in parts of the Orissa country for over two 
centuries before the birth of Chaitanya and had spread 
north-westwards to Benares, Prayagand Gaya. The Gaya- 
wals had embraced it long before the birth of Chaitanya. 
Naraharitirtha, after whom the Uttaradi Mutt, the chief 
Mutt of the Madhvas, is named, belonged to the old Kalinga 
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country. Through his influence — he was evidently a 
Minister and wielded some political power — Madhvaism 
soon spread to Puri, the great religious centre of Orissa, 
from thence it pressed on to Bengal where it laid the 
foundation, first for the cult of Vishnusvami and later for 
that of Chaitanya. Vishnusvami developed the Krishna part 
of Madhva’s religion, while Chaitanya carried it still further 
by including in it Radha as well. Otherwise, there is 
really little to distinguish the Vishnusvami and the Chai- 
tanya cults from Madhvaism. Two Madhva writers promi- 
nently stand out in the work of popularizing Anandatirtha’s 
religion in Bengal prior to the rise of Chaitanya. These are 
Vishnupuri, who lived in the thirteenth century and Madha- 
vendra Puri, in the fifteenth century. Vishnupuri, by his 
famous work Bhaktiratnavali, also called BJiagavad Bhakti- 
ratnamala, made the themes of the Bhagavata Purdna not 
only popular but also beloved of young and old in Bengal. 
This work is really a treatise on Bhakti based on a number 
of stanzas taken from the Sri Bhagavata. In the colophon 
found in it, it is stated that Paramahamsa Vishnupuri was 
its author and that he was the disciple of Sri Purushottama 
{Srlmanpurushdttama charand ravin da kripd makaranda 
hindu prdnmllitha viveka, see Madras D.C, of Sdnskrit 
MSS., XI, No. 5144, pp. 3942-3944).®® Madhavendra Puri 
appears to have been an equally popular teacher. He 
made the religion of Krishna better known among the 
people and won a large and influential following. Among 
those who became his disciples were some who moulded 
the religious life of Chaitanya. 

In the Madras Catalogue quoted, this work of Vishnupuri and 
liis other works are included under the head “ Vedanta : the Philoso- 
phy of Vallabha*\ As will be seen, this is not a correct representa- 
tion of Vishnupuri’s philosophical position. Vishnupuri was really a 
follower of Madhva and his work is a development of the idea 
underlying Anandatirtha’s Bhagavata Tdtparya Nirnaya, His guru 
Purushottama was evidently a Madhva ascetic and the title 
Paramahamsa assumed by Vishnupuri indicates that he also belonged 
to the ascetic order. 
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Chaitanya’s Indebtedness to Madhvaism. 

Chaitanya may thus be said to have begun his 
religious life as a Madhva and to have developed some 
aspects of Madhva’s religion on his own lines. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that we find Chaitanya’s first 
initiator into the mysteries of the Bhakti cult was Tsvara 
Puri, the Madhva guru at Gaya. The significance of 
this initiation, which occurred in 1508 A.D., will be 
readily imagined when it is stated that the worship of 
Krishna is to this day the predominant cult at Udipi, 
the centre of Madhva’s cult. From the day he was initi- 
ated by Tsvara Puri, Chaitanya became an ardent devotee of 
Krishna and dedicated the rest of his life to his service. 
Chaitanya’s principal assistant in spreading his religion 
was Nityananda, another Madhva Sanyasin. Finally, we 
have to note that the teacher who, in 1510, initiated Chai- 
tanya into Sanyasa was Kesava Bharati, who was also a 
Madhva guru. Among the principal places visited by 
Chaitanya in his grand pilgrimage of India were Sri 
Klirmam, Simhilchalam, Srirangam and Udipi, — all places 
specially sacred to Madhvas. At Sri Kurmam are the 
inscriptions of Naraharitirtha, the direct disciple of Ananda- 
tirtha, the founder of the Dvaila system, dated in 1281 
and 1294 A D. {M.E.R., Nos. 290 and 291 of 1896 ; see 
also E.I., VI, 260-68.) Among the other places mentioned 
as having been visited by Chaitanya in his tour is Vidya- 
nagara, which has been generally identified with Rajah- 
mundry, which at least seems doubtful. Chaitanya was 
born in the year in which Saluva Narasimha I usurped the 
Vijayanagar throne, and 1534 A.D., the year of Chaitanya’s 
death, falls in the reign of the Vijayanagar King Achyuta 
(1530-1542 A.D.). The forty-eight years of the lifetime 
of Chaitanya are accordingly covered by the reigns of the 
greatest Vaishnavite kings of the Vijayanagar Kingdom, 
viz.., Saluva Narasimha I (1486-1499 A.D.) ; his son 
Saluva Narasimha II (1493-1509 A.D.), which period 
includes those of the usurper Narasana Nayaka (or VIra 
Narasimha I) and his son Vira Narasimha II ; Krishna 
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Deva Raya the Great (1 509-1530 A. D.) ; and Achyuta 
Deva RSya (1530-1542). Vijayanagar was, during this 
period, the most flourishing centre of Vaishnavism in 
Southern India and Chaitanya could not have missed it — the 
more so as it was located in the famous Kishkinda of Puranic 
fame — in his travels down south. As Vijayanagar was 
long known as Vidyanagar, the Vidyajiagar of Chaitanya’s 
chroniclers will have to be identified with Vijayanagar. 
As Ramananda Raya is, however, said to have been 
Governor of Vidyanagara on behalf of Pratapa-Rudra, the 
king of Orissa, it has to be concluded that the chroniclers 
have by a mistake made him the Governor of Vidya- 
nagara, the capital of the Vijayanagar Empire instead 
of describing him as the Governor of a province of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar. 

Baladeva’s Commentary based on Anandatirtha’s. 

It will thus be seen how close was the contact between 
Chaitanya and Madhva teachers of eminence of his time. 
Like Anandatirtha, who was the first to stress the impor- 
tance of the Bhdgavata-Purdna (see his Bhdy^avata Tdtparya 
Niruaya), Chaitanya and his followers based their teaching 
on the B/idgavata. Anandatirtha was probably the first 
to rest the practical part of religion on the Brinddvan-llla 
as it is set down in the Bhdgavala, though he did not go 
beyond it. Chaitanya developed it by making devotion to 
Krishna — in conjunction with Radha, evidently under the 
influence of the religious systems of Nimbarka and Valla- 
bha — his exclusive cult. With these close associations 
with Anandatirtha’s system of thought and teaching, there 
will be little difficulty in appreciating the position of Chai- 
ta.iya and his followers in the philosophic approach they 

Ramananda Raya was evidently a poet. There is a drama in 
five acts, called Jagganfidthavallabhandtakam, having for its plot 
the love-story of Radha and Sri Krishna, attributed to him. In it, 
he describes himself as the son of Bhagavadanandaraya and states 
that he wrote the work at the instance of King Gajapati Pratapa- 
Rudra Deva. (See Madras T.C, MSS.^ V, i. A. R. No. 4198, pp. 
6192-6194.) 
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make in interpreting the everlasting theme of Tattvamasi. 
There is current a tradition that Chaitanya himself wrote 
a commentary on the Brahma-Sutras but such a work has 
not come down to us. But the commentary of Baladeva 
alias Govinda, above mentioned, is from the Chaitanya 
viewpoint, though admittedly it is based on the Bhashya 
of Anandatirtha. Baladeva could not, having regard to the 
indebtedness of Chaitanya to Anandatirtha’ s School, have 
materially departed from it. Hence the frank confession 
in the introductory verses of certain of his works (see 
Siddhdntaratna and Siddfidntaratiiatippani) that his inter- 
pretation is based on Anandatirtha’s as understood by 
Chaitanya. 

Date of Baladeva. 

The date of Baladeva has to be fixed with reference, 
first, to the period of Chaitanya, after whom he came, and, 
secondly, to the time of Pratapa-Rudra Gopala Dasa, 
King of Utkala (Orissa) country. The lower limit is fixed 
by the date of Chaitanya’s death, 1533 A.D., while the 
upper limit has to be fixed with reference to the period of 
the king of the Orissa country mentioned above. This 
king was evidently a later king of that Province, who 
is not otherwise known to history. We may not be 
far wrong if we tentatively set him down to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century — a century after the time of 
Pratapa-Rudra Dova, the Gajapati king who was the 
opponent of Krishna Deva Raya, the great Vijayanagar 
king.®^ This would give sufficient time for the period 
covered from the death of Chaitanya to the rise of Bala- 
deva. Mr. Sewell, in his List of Antupntics, ra^x\Woxi% 
a grant by one Pratapa-Rudra-Narayana-Deva dated in 
1728 A.D. found at the Jagannathasvami temple at 
Balaga in the present Chicacole Taluk, Ganjam District. 

An inscription of this Pratap.T-Rudia is to be seen at Sri 
Kurmam dated in Saka 1425 ( = 1503 A.D.), see M.E.R., No. 346 of 
1896. Pratapa-Rudra’s minister Bhattacharya Sarvabliauma is said 
to have been converted by Chaitanya to liis religion. It was tlie 
first great event in the career of Chaitanya as a religious teacher 
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Evidently there was a line of kings of the old Gajapati 
dynasty who set up some sort of rule in a part of their 
ancient kingdom down to the eighteenth century A.D. 

Suka and His Commentary. 

Suka is still another commentator on the Brahma- 
Sutras of Badarayana. His work is known as the Suka- 
Bhdshya. This work is known in print in the Telugu 
script, having been printed in 1892, at Bangalore. Copies of 
this edition are difficult to secure to-day and there is, so far 
as is known, no other edition of it. In the Avatdrika 
to the Telugu edition, it is mentioned that the MS. copy 
from which it was printed was originally in the possession of 
one Mr. Venkatachalayya, a follower of the Bhdgavata- 
matha^ who was many years ago A mildar oi Dodda Sira, in 
the present Tumkur District, Mysore State. Its existence 
having come to the knowledge of Sri Krishnananda Svami 
of the Smartha-matha — alias Bhagavala Sampradaya-matha 
— of Talakad, in the Mysore District, he requested Mr. 
Venkatachalayya to make a present of the MS. in his 
possession to the Bhdgavata-matha, which he did. Sri 
Krishnananda Svami subsequently directed that a copy of 
the MS. should be made and from it, the Telugu edition 
was, it would seem, printed by order of the Svami. These 
facts are vouched for in a Srlmukha granted by the Svami 
to Mr. Venkatachalayya, which is found printed in the 
introductory part of the Telugu edition. In this Srlmukha 
it is also mentioned that Sukacharya was the first guru 
{mula guru) of the Bhagavata-matha at Talakad and 
that its original image of Sri Venugopala Marti in it 
had been worshipped by him and that Sri Bhdgavaia, 
which is the essence of all Vedanta, has been its 
Siddhdnta grantha from time out of memory. Also, 
that the Suka-Bhdshya composed by the first guru Suka- 
charya, had been the Bhdshya accepted by the matha 
and that the MS. containing it had been lost in a theft that 
had occurred at the matha in the time of Sri Krishnananda 
Svami, the first of that name and the predecessor of the 
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Svami of the same name who issued the Srlmukha above 
referred to. Since then Sri Krishnananda Svami 11 
had been on the look-out for a copy of the Bhdskya, 
which at last he found in the possession of Mr. Venkata- 
chalayya at Dodda Sira. The further statement is made 
in the Srlmukha that Mr. Venkatachalayya’s Telugu 
MS. was itself a copy of a grantha palm-leaf MS. found 
at Ten-Tirupati, a place in the Tinnevelly District of 
the Madras Presidency, where it was found in the posses- 
sion of a follower of the Bkdgavata-matha. The Srl- 
mukha is dated in the cyclic year Khara. Khara cor- 
responds to 1854 and 1914 A.D. 

The question arises who is this .Suka, or Bhagavad- 
padacharya Sukacharya as he is termed, after whom the 
Bhdshya known as Suka-Bhdshya goes and when approxi- 
mately did he live and where. The materials for answer- 
ing these questions are not ready. The Suka-Bhdshya 
itself does not afford any definite clue as to the date of its 
composition. Nor are the legendary tales connected with 
the name of Suka of a character to enable us to infer 
anything certain about him or his date. That Suka is 
claimed as the founder of the Bhdgavata-maiha — also called 
Smart ha-matha — at Talakad and that his Bhdshya is taken 
to represent the views of that matha, we have seen above 
from the Srlmukha referred to. Of this maiha at Talakad 
and its Svdmis, the following information has been brought 
together and published in the Mysore Gazetteer^^ : — 

There is a Smartha matha of the Bhagavata-Sampradaya at 
Talakad presided over by a Sanyasi of the name of Bala- 
krishnananda Svami. A village named Koppala, a few miles 
from Talakad, belongs to this matha ; and from this circum- 
stance the matha is sometimes called Koppala matha. The 
Svami is said to be descended in spiritual succession from 
Padmapadacharya, the immediate disciple of Sankaracharya, the 
three Svamis that came after Padmapadacharya being Vishnu Svami, 
Kshira Svami and Krishnananda Svami. In apostolic succession to 
the last, after a long interval came Abhinava Balakrishnananda 
SvSmi, whose disciple was Balakrishnananda Svami. The disciple 


Mysore Gazetteer (1930 Edn.), V, 848-49. 
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of the latter is the present Svami. The god worshipped in the 
matha is Gopalakrishna. The agent of the matha possesses a 
manuscript containing the Sthalapurana and certain quasi-historical 
matters relating to Vijayanagar, the Talakad chiefs and the Mysore 
kings. He has also two palm leaves containing copies of two 
inscriptions which register grants to the matha by Madhvamantri 
and by a Talakad chief named Chandrasekhara VVadiyar in 
Saka 819 and 916 respectively. The former inscription is printed 
as T.-Narsipur 47. There is an anicut or dam across the Cauvery 
near Talakad which is known as Madhvamantri-Katte, the 
Madhvamantri who built it being supposed to be Vidyaranya. The 
manuscript referred to above contains a verse giving Saka 816 
as the date of the construction of the dam by Madhvamantri, 
nearly 500 years before Vidyaranya^s time. The Madhvamantri 
who built the dam is probably identical with the Madhvamantri 
of the Goa plates (see M. A, R, for 1909, para 91), who was 
a contemporary of Vidyaranya. With regard to the Talakad chiefs, 
the manuscript informs us that the first chief Somaraja Wadiyar, 
who received a few districts as an Umbali from Vidyadeva Raja 
of Anegondi, ruled from Saka 785 to 837. It was the second 
chief, Chandrasekhara Wadiyar, who is said to have ruled from 
Saka 838 to 915, 78 years, that made the grant to the matha in 
Saka 916. Other Talakad chiefs are stated to have reigned for 
91, 86, 84, 76, 85 and 87 years each. These statements are enough, 
in the opinion of Rao Bahadur Narasimhachar, to show the valueless 
characters of the manuscripts. 

Though this is so, there is no need, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to reject the whole tradition relating 
to the matha as incredible. The succession given above is : 
Padmapadacharya; Vishnu Svami; Krishna Svami; 
Krishnananda Svami ; after a long time from this last came 
Abhinava Balakrishnananda Svami ; his disciple was Bala- 
krishnananda Svami; his disciple was Balakrishnananda 
Svami, the present presiding guru. The order of succession 
gb,en in the Srwmkha quoted above is nearly the same: 
Sukacharya; Govindabhagavadpadacharya ; Srlpadmapada- 
charya; Vishnusvami; Kshirasvami; Sri Krishnananda- 
svami I; Abhinava Balakrishnanandasvami ; Sri Krishna- 
nandasvami, who issued the Srlmukha. Thus these two 
lists exactly tally except for the addition of the names of 
Sukacharya and Govindabhagavadpadacharya in the begin- 
ning, and they evidently embody a tradition that need not 
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be thrown away. It will be noticed that Suka is claimed 
in the Srxmukha as the guru of Govindabhagavadpada, 
who was the guru of Sankaracharya and the disciple of 
GaudapadScharya, the paramaguru of Sankaracharya and 
the author of the Kdrika on the Mandukybpanishad. It is 
also noteworthy that Sripadmapadacharya, to be identified 
with Padmapada, a disciple of Sankaracharya, is claimed 
as the successor of Govindabhagavadpada. Finally, it is 
equally worthy of note that Vishnusvami is claimed to be 
Padmapada’s successor in both the lists. This Vishnusvami 
has to be identified with the founder of the Vishnu cult which 
exalted the Radba-Krishna worship and which in later 
times was absorbed by the sect associated with the name of 
Vallabhacharya. The teaching of Vishnusvami, as is 
well known, found full exposition in the Kris/ma Karna- 
mrita^ written by Lilasukha Bilvamangala, who hailed from 
what is now Travancore.®^ This work had such an influence 
on Chaitanya that he is said to have based his own system 
of teaching on it. As a matter of fact, Vishnusvami 
differed little from Anandatirtha in his teaching and the 
fact that Chaitanya was indebted as much to Vishnusvami’s 
as to Anandalirtha’s teachings shows that their general 
drift was the same except for the special stress that Vishnu- 
svami laid on the RSdha-Krishna cult. To-day if Vishnu- 
svami’s cult has practically disappeared, it might be said to 
be due to its absorption by Vallabha in the north and 
Anandatirtha in the south. 

Suka also figures in a MS. giving the succession list of 
the Sankaracharya Mutt.®® This list starts with Siva as the 
first occupant, with Vishnu, Brahma, Vasistha, Sakti, 
Parasara and VySsa following one after another in regular 


** A disciple of Padmapada was Krishna-Lila Sukha, the author 
of Srlchinha Kdvyam which narrates the story of Krishna. Durga- 
prasada-yati, a student of Krishna-Lila Sukha, wrote a commentary 
on the work. (See Madras T.C M., V, A.R. No. 4156.) According to 
Durgaprasada-yati, Padmapada lived at Kodandaniangalam. 

*® See Sringert Giiruparampara. Seshagiri Sastri, Report on 
Sanskrit and 2'amil MSS., No. 2, p. 99, 
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succession. After Vyasa, came, it is said, Suka, who was, 
it is recorded, followed by Gaudapada, Govindabhagavad- 
pada, Sankarachilrya and his successors. In Govindanatha’s 
Sankardcharya Ckarita, this order of succession is repeated 
and Suka occupies the identical position in the list set out in 
it.®® It will be seen that the Suka referred to here is the son 
of Badarayana, a person quite different from Suka, the 
author of the Bhdshya. That Suka, the son of Vyasa, is not 
altogether a mythical personage is shown by the reference 
to him in Sankaracharya’s Bhdshya. In IV. 2. 14, Sankaia- 
charya quotes a passage from the Mahdbhdraia to show 
Suka obtained his release. 

In the Suka-Bhdshya all the colophons read alike and 
state that it was composed by “ the other Suka”®^ who was 
the incarnation of the Bhagavat Badarayani Sukacharya, 
i.e., Suka, the son of Badarayana, the famous author of the 
Brahma-Sutras. This Suka should therefore be called 
rightly the second or the later Suka, who was regarded as 
the incarnation of the original Suka who appears in the 
Mutt lists referred to above. This Suka II describes 
himself as the incarnation of the original Suka, the son 
of Badarayana®®; as of the Srivatsa gotra; of unfaltering 
austerity; famous for every kind of knowledge; Parama- 
hamsa\ guru of gurus {paramaguru) ■, one who has an 
ascertained knowledge (of Brahman) ; Srimadbhdgavaia 
rdddhdnta {i.e., one who has conclusively demonstrated 
the truth of the holy Bhdgavata) ; and Bhagavatpadacharya 

the occupier of the sanctified seat of office as head 
of Mutt). In one of the invocation stanzas (see stanza 
No. 4) he pays homage to Sri Gopalakrishna, the first 
a-d original guru of the Mutt, an avatar of Sri Krishna 
and his subsequent followers, Narayana and other Parama- 
hamsas, and to his own immediate guru, he says he 


Seshagiri Sastri, Report No. 2, p. 102. 

He is spoken of as “ Aparavatara '' in which Apara means 
another y second^ additional^ later ^ posteriory etc, 

Srivatsakidatilaka^ 
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undertakes the writing of the Bhashya on the Brahma- 
Suiras.^^ 

Suka quotes more than once a previous work of his 
called Sruti-glta-Bhdshya. (See for example his Brahma- 
Sutra Bhashya^ II, 1. 10, Svapakshadoshdchcha). The 
Sruti-gitd forms part of the tenth canto of the Bhdgavata 
Purdna, which is perhaps its most popular canto. The 
present writer has in his possession a fragment of a MS. 
commentary on the Bhdgavala in which the Sruti-gltd 
is presented with a Sanskrit-Telugu commentary. The 
author’s name is not mentioned in it. Whether this is the 
work of the Suka referred to in the Suka-Bhdshya, it is im- 
possible to say. But it recites at its commencement the 
following verse with which the Suka-Bhdshya also begins : — 

R33irfFr% ii 

Tam vande Paramdchdryam paduk%kriiamaiimatham\ 
Sukasdstragurum Sithdrdmdryam manujdkritim II 
In ending this canto the MS. ends with the invocation 
Srt Slidrdmdbhymmamahy an invocation which marks the 
beginning and end of each adhydya and each pdda of the 
Suka-Bhdshya. These may be accidental resemblances, for 
the Suka-Bhdshya is entirely in Sanskrit and it is probable 
that the Sruti-gitd Bhashya referred to by Suka in his 
Bhashya was also composed by him entirely in Sanskrit. 
As has been shown above, Vallabha based his commentary 
on the Bhdgavata and Anandatirtha also laid stress on the 
Bhdgavata. An analysis of Suka’s Bhashya shows that 
Suka’s use of the Bhdgavata is fairly wide. The largest 
number of citations, however, seem to be from the 10th 
canto which, considering its importance, seems natural.^® 


The commentator Krishnacharya interprets “the other Parama- 
hamsas” as referring to Brahma, Narada, Vyasa and Sukacharya. 

The five adhyayas 29 to 30 in the Tenth Skandha of the 
Bhdgavata are called Bdsapanchddhydyi, because they deal with the 
Rasakrida of Sri Krishna. There is a commentary called Visuddha- 
rasadlpika on this particular part, by Sri Misra Narayanapada, 
{.Madras Tri. Cat. of MSS., V. I, C. R. No, 4996, pp. 6884-87.) 
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The 2nd, 7th, 11th and 12th are also referred to often. It 
may well be asked why this stress on the Bhdgavata ? Suka 
says in commenting on I. 2. 17, Sarvopanishad sdrabhuiam 
Srlmadbhdgavatam. We may compare this statement with 
what, in his Bhdgavata Tdtparya Nirnaya, I. i, Ananda- 
tirtha says : — Bmhmasutra Mahdbhdmta Gdyatrx vMa 
sambandhascha ayamgninthalu Again, Anandatirtha ob- 
serves in his Bhdgavata Tdtparya Niriiaya, III : — Sarva- 
vMetiJidsdndm saram sdram samudritam i sat74 samsrdvayd- 
mdsa Mahdrdjam Parlkshitam ll : In Bhdgavata you find the 
essence of the essence of the Vedanta. Such essence was 
related by Suka to Maharaja Parikshit. In commenting on 
III. 3. 1, Oiu sarvaveddntapratyayam^ etc., Suka states that 
the Bhdgavata is sarvaveddntapratyaya. Again, commenting 
on III. 3. 6, U pasamhdra, etc., Suka says that all PurSnas 
point to bheda only. If so why select only Bhdgavata ? 
Because it is said that “ among the eighteen (Puranas), the 
foremost is the Bhdgavata {Dasdshtam Sri Bhdgavata) ”. 

In the Bhagavata school, of which Suka is the chief 
modern exponent, bkMa is the cardinal doctrine and 
that doctrine is the fundamental basis of bhakti as 
enunciated in the Bhdgavata. The second adhydya of the 
Bhdgavata epitomises the whole work. As the saying 
goes, dvitlye dvitxyo advitlyaha : The second verse in the 
second canto (of the Bhdgavata) stands unrivalled : — 

“ 51®^^ ^^01 gq qqj 1 

!5t3TI?r: II 

Sabdasya hi brahtnana eska panthd i 
Enndmabhtdhydyati dhlrapdrthaih II 
Paribhraman tatra na vmdaterthdn I 
Mdydmaye vdsa?tayd saydnaha ll 

SrijHodbhagavatay II. 2. 2. 
This may be broadly translated thus : — 

The prime meaning of the word Brahman points direct- 
ly to Vishnu, according to the Sruti t?xt Br^thmasabdasya 
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Vishnavdveva (the meaning of Brahma is the all-pervad- 
ing Vishnu) ; but the ignorant jlva roams about without 
knowing the exact manner of realizing him, because he 
himself is enveloped in the covering of Jlvdchchddika-mdya, 
beyond which he is unable to see Brahman, being in want 
of (Brahma-) gndna. 

The suggestion here is that bfieda is the doctrine 
taught in the Bhdgavata and that without a realization of 
bhMa, gtmna {i.e,, right knowledge) is impossible. Hence 
the attempt made by Suka at every step in his Bhdshya to 
differentiate the jlva from Isa. That doctrine is as funda- 
mental to his position as a Bhashyakara as to the Bhdgavata 
itself on which his interpretation is based. 

Suka, the Brakma-Sutra commentator, should, in 
view of what has been stated above, be deemed a later 
person of the same name, who reckoned himself an 
avatar of the original Suka, the son of Vyasa. Neither 
from the particulars he gives of himself nor from the inter- 
nal references contained in his Bhdshya is it possible to fix 
his date with any degree of certainty. That he was 
posterior to Anandatirtha seems fairly inferable from the 
fact that he follows Anandatirtha in his comments. At any 
rate, it cannot be doubted that Suka, the Bhashyakara, was 
actually indebted to Anandatirtha’s commentary. He quotes 
in I. 1. 1, while trying to explain what goes to make a 
Sutra, the verse quoted by Anandatirtha; “ Alpdksharam 
asandigdham sdravadvisvatdmukhain i Astobhamanava- 
dyancha sutram sutravidd viduhu ”, etc., which is not cited 
by any other commentator. Like Anandatirtha, Suka 
allows that women, Sudras and those that are servants of 
Brahmanas {Sthri sudra B rahmabandhu) are entitled to 
hear the Bhdrata and other epic works {cf. Anandatirtha’s 

” A more modern attempt to show that the Brahma-Sutras have 
their parallels in the Srlmadbhdgavata and that the latter is but a 
commentary on the former, is that of Pandit Haridas Vidyavagisa 
Bhagavatacharya s Brcihttid-Siitt us in Bengali, with the JBhdguvcttu^ 
Bhdshya which has been translated into Bengali. This topic is 
further referred to below, 

13 
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Bhdskya, 1. 1. 1 and Suka’s Bhdshya, I. 1. 1, pp. 43—45). 
Again, like Anandatirtha in I. 1. 1, Suka in his Bhdshya 
says that Sri Narayana having been approached through 
prayers by Brahma, Rudra and others, declared that he 
would incarnate in the house of Parasara and be born as 
the son of Parasara and Satyavati, and destroy all the ill- 
informed and ignorant-minded people and manifest himself 
in the person of Krishnadvaipayana (Badarayana) and exhibit 
to the world — through his works {Itihdsas and Purdnas) 
which would explain the gist of all the Vedas and Vedanta, 
and through his Brahma-Sutras, which would unmistakably 
declare the essence of the Vedas — that Krishna, who in 
his undivided form is Narayana, is the Brahman {Suka 
Bhdshya, I. 1. 1, p. 35 — 36; cf. with Anandatirtha in 
I. 1. 1). Again, in discussing I. 1. 1, Suka in his Bhdshya 
says that Brahmajigiiydsa should be undertaken only in 
order to know who is to be approached by updsana for 
realizing Moksha and out of whose grace such Moksha 
is obtainable as the result of updsana. Suka says that 
the deity of updsana, according to Badarayana, is no 
other than Sri Krishna, the undivided form of Sri Nara- 
yana, who is extolled throughout the Srimadbhdgavata 
(Suka’s Bhdshya, p. 246). This seems also an echo from 
Anandatirtha, who, in his Anuvydkhydna (I. 1. 1), quotes 
the last two Sutras of the Purva-Mlmdrnsa {viz., Sa 
Vishnnrdhahi and Tam Brah metydchakshate) which indi- 
cate that the Brahman who is to be meditated upon to 
realize Moksha — the Mahapurushartha — is Vishnu, who is 
the Brahman about whom we are to conduct the jignydsa 
mentioned in U ttara-Mlmdmsa, I. 1. 1. 

Suka’s view-point is that jignydsa is only for “ Moksha- 
labha ”, i.e., obtaining Moksha through knowledge ob- 
tained by jignydsa. This is the position of Anandatirtha, 
who under I. 1. 1 states that the attaining of Moksha 
through the grace of Parabrahma-Vishnu is the only 
objective aimed at by jignydsa, {Parasyabrahmano Vishmh 
Prasdddditi vd bhavate, Brahma-Sutra, I. 1. \', cf. Suka’s 
Bhdshya I. 1. 1 : Mdkshdpdyabhuta Bhagavadbhakiireva 
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etad sastrasya vishayah tadrisa bhaktidvara mdkshalabha- 
yeva praybjanam.) 

Suka, in I. 1. 2, says that some authorities enunciate 
that Brahman is Nirvisesha, and that expressions which 
describe Brahman as jagadjanmadikarana., etc., are to be 
understood as indicating no lakshana. It is not possible, 
he states, to establish a Parabrahman who is devoid of 
lakshana and at the same time capable of srishti, sthithi and 
laya, which are his chief characteristics. According to Suka, 
Badarayana’s view is that Brahman should be recognized 
by the characteristics indicated in the Sutra J anmddyasya 
yatkah, creation, protection and destruction, which are 
the chief characteristics by which Brahman should be 
understood. This is, he adds, the essence of all the 
Vedanta {Sarvaveddnta sdram). This view closely follows 
Anandatirtha’s in I. 1. 2, where in declaring Brahma- 
lakshana, he quotes from the Skdnda Purdna : — Srishti 
sthithi samhdra niyamana gndndgndna bandha mbkshd- 
yathah ; utpaththi sthithi samhdra niyati gndnamavrutihi ; 
bandha mbkshancha purushdth yasmdth sa Harirekardtiti 
Skdnde. This has to be compared with Suka’s words : 
Utpaththi sthithi I ay a samdndrthah pravesa niyatnandd'l’ndnt 
sthithirantharbhdvanaprutha upadesah. This is to support 
his view that the chief lakshanas of Parabrahman are 
known through the lakshattas of creation, protection and 
destruction and He cannot therefore be without lakshanas. 
Parabrahman in the form of Sri Hari is the sole Lord 
to grant, out of His grace, Moksha. 

If Nirvisesha Brahman is postulated, the result of 
jignydsa would prove to be nothing ; on the other hand, 
a contradictory result will be attained {viparlta phald- 
neva drashtavydni).’’' 

In parts of his comments on I. 1. 2, Suka follows 
the actual wording of Anandatirtha. Thus, the following 
is from Anandatirtha’s comment as found in the Anuvyd- 
khydna : — Janmddasyeti tenaitad vishnbreva svalakshanam^ 

This is the gloss of Krishnacharya, the commentator of Suka 
Bhashya, see Suka Bkashya, page 49, 
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asybdbhavadi hltutvam sakskddeva svalakshanam- This 
might be compared with the following from Suka’s com- 
ments on the identical Sutra (I. 1. 2): — Jagadjanmadi 
karanatvam parabrahmanb lakshanam bhavatiti praha 
jaumddyasya tti. 

Again, Anandatirtha in his Anuvydkhydna, commenting 
on I. 1. 1, says in ascribing to Brahman paripurnaguna : — 
Brahmasabdbpi hi gimapurtimeva vadatyayam. This may be 
compared with Suka’s words in I. 1.2: Gunagana paripur- 
natvena saviseshatvameva hi param Bmhmana upadisyate. 
Again, Anandatirtha in his Ajtuvyakhydna, in commenting 
on I. 1. 1, says, in describing Brahman as possessed of 
countless gn>ias : — Athdnautagunam Brahma 7iirbheda mapi 
bhdvyate- This may be compared with Suka’s words in 
I. 1. 2 : — Aparimeyatvdt bhutananta parama maugala guna 
gaua paripurnatveua saviseshatva meva hi paratn Brahmana 
upadisyate. 

Again, Anandatirtha quotes in support of his inter- 
pretation of Brahma-Sutra 1. 1. 3, the following from 
the Skdnda Purdna : 

Rigyajussdmdlharvdscha Bhdratam pd7tchardtyaka77t i 
Mularamdya7tamchaiva sdstramithyabhidhiyate ii 
Yachchdnukulametasya tachcha sdstra/7i prakirtita77i i 
Athb7iyb graiuhavistdro 7iaiva sdstra77i huvart/Tta tat H 
This might be compared with Suka’s commentary on 1.1.3, 
where he thus quotes the first half of the above two 
verses : — 

Rigyajussd7ndtha7'vdkhya BhdratatTi panchardtrakam i 
Yachchd7iukulameteshd7n tachcha sdstra77t praklrtitamW’’^ 


Here etesham is wrongly put down for etasya, thus making the 
subject singular and the pronoun plural, 
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Suka quotes this as a well-known “ Vachana ” 
without pointing to the source from which it is taken. 
Anandatirtha quotes the Skdnda Purdna as his source. 

Suka next quotes the Sruti text, Yo brahmdnam 
vidadhdti purvam ydvai veddmscha prdhinbti tasmai iti, 
which is found quoted already by Anandatirtha in the 
opening part of his work Bhdgavata Tdtparya Nirnaya, 
where he proves that Vishnu imparted the knowledge of all 
the Sastras to Brahman in order to show that he formed 
the source of all knowledge — SdstrayoiiitvdL 

Similarly, what Anandatirtha says in I. 1. 2, Janmd- 
dasya yathah, abhignd sarvagna, etc., is repeated by Suka 
in his comments on I. 1. 6. 

Again, when commenting on II. 2. 44, Vipraiishe^ 
dhdc/icha, Suka quotes the following verses in support of 
his view without mentioning the source from which they 
are taken : 

<4 rrfwm ifr? 5rmiwr ii 

mflfTTH I 

Tvam hi rudra mahdbhdy^a mbhasdstrdni kdraya II 

Atatkydni vitathydni viparitdui darsaya\ 

Prakdsl kuruchdtmdnam aprakdsancha mdm kuru II 
ityddi, etc. 

This might be compared with the following from 
Anandatirtha’ s Mahdbhdrata Tdtparya Nirnaya, I. 48-49, 
where he says he quotes as from the Vardka Purdnam 
the following .• — 

W5T =aicRR Rt ^11 

Tvamcha rudra mahdbdhd mbhasdstrdni kdraya II 
Atathydni vitathydni darsayasva mahdbhuja i 
Prakdsam kuru cha dtmdnam aprakdsam cha mdm kuru II 
Though Suka gives the verses slightly differently, there can 
be no question that he has taken them from Anandatirtha. 

Next, in commenting on Sutra I. 1. 15, Taddhetu 
(identical with Anandatirtha’s I. 1. 14), Suka 
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quotes the identical Sruti (Taittiriya) text referred to by 
Anandatirtha : — 

ii — (I. 

Kohyevdnydtli kah prdnydth i 
Y odes ha dkdsa dnandd ii-asydth ll 

— (Taitt. 2-7.) 

Then, in commenting on Sutra I. 1. 16, Manira- 
varnikamevacha glyate, Suka quotes likewise the same 
Sruti texts as Anandatirtha, Brahmaviddpnbii param and 
Satyam gndnam aimntam Brahma, practically copying 
Anandatirtha’s commentary ipsissima verba. 

h'urther, in commenting on I. 1. 18 (corresponding to 
Anandatirtha’s Bhdskya I. 1. 17, Bhedavyapadesdchcha), 
Suka gives the Sruti text quoted by Anandatirtha: 
Adrisye Andtme Anirukte Anilayane abhayam pratishtdm 
vindate aththasb abhayam gatb bhavati. 

Likewise, in his comments on I, 1. 20, Asminnasyacha 
tadybgam sdsti (Anandatirtha’s Bhdshya, I. 1. 17), Suka 
quotes the Brihat Samhita text, Sirbndrdyanapakshb 
dakshma savya evacha etc., which occurs in Anandatirtha’s 
comments on Brahma-Sutrd I. 1. 15, Mantravarnika- 
mevacha giyate. It should be noted that this quotation 
occurs in the same Adhikarana in both the commentaries 
— i.e., Ana7idamayddhikaraua»i. In Suka, this quotation 
practically ends his comments on I. 1. 20 and with it he 
ends Anaudamayddhikarana. Suka argues that if Brahman 
has avayavas, then he cannot be described as one not 
possessing avayavas, gunas, dkdra, etc. 

Again, in his comments on Brahma-Suira I. 1. 26, 
Chchajidbbhidhdndn netichlt nathathd chetbrpatid nigadd- 
thathdhi darsanam, corresponding to Anandatirtha’s com- 
ments on Brahma-Sutra I. 1. 25, Suka quotes the same 
Sruti text Chetbrpandrtham vinigadyate. Similarly, the 
Purushasukta text quoted by Anandatirtha under Brahma- 
Sutra I. 1. 26, Bhutddipada vyapadesbpapaththe schaivam, 
is enlarged by Suka who quotes in full the same text 
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under his comments on Brahma-Sutra I. 1. 28, Upadesa 
bhedanneiicJienndbhayasmiiinapya virbdhat. 

In I. 2. 19, Antharyam ad/iidaivddhildkadhishu tad- 
dharmavyapadesdl, Suka follows Ramanuja in adding 
Ibkddhi (where Idkddki is omitted by Anandatirtha), 
but follows Anandatirtha’s interpretation, quoting the same 
Sruti text, though he quotes it at greater length. (See 
Anandatirtha’s Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya I. 2. 18.) 

Similarly, Suka’s I. 2. 20 follows Anandatirtha’s 
I. 2. 19.^" 

Again, Suka’s comment on Brahma-Sutra I. 1. 21, 
Anthastaddharmbpadesdth, is but a reflection of the com- 
ment of Anandatirt’na on I. 1. 20, the corresponding 
Sutra and on I. 1. 21 Bheda vyapadesdchcha in the same 
adhikarana — Antastatvddhikarana of Anandatirtha and 
Antarddhikarana of Suka. 

Though Suka adopts bheda throughout, he is careful 
to avoid anything approaching Anandatirtha’s theory of 
tdratamya bheda as among jlvas. Anandatirtha holds to 
pancha bheda, which are fundamental to his system. Suka, 
however, accepts only jivesa bheda and jiva prakriti bheda. 

We may now sum up and note the points in which Suka 
and Anandatirtha agree and those in which they appear 
to differ. First, as to the points on which they agree : — 

(1) Sdslrasya nityatvam \i.e., Sabda(Veda) is eternal]. 

(2) ] agatj anmddikdranam Ndrdyana eva {i.e., Vishnu 
is the cause, etc. of the world). 

(3) Ata sdstrayonitvam tasybktam, i.e., Vishnu can 
be understood only through the proofs manifested in the 
Sastra. 

(4) Tatascha Parabrahnanb Ndrdyanasya nikhila ja- 
gatjanmddikdranatva rupa lakshanam siddham (i.e.. Para- 
brahma Narayana is the sole possessor of the characteristic 


But Suka reads I. 2. 20 thus : Na cha. Smartha matha dharmd- 
bhilapdschartraschya. Anandatirtha and Sankara, however, take 
scharlraschya with the next Sutra, In this Suka agrees with 
Ramanuja and Srikantha. But Srikara agrees with Sankara and 
Anandatirthai 
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of jagatjanmadikaranatva^ i.e., creation, protection and 
destruction. This is the established fact throughout the 
Sutras). 

Next, as to the points on which Suka and Ananda- 
tirtha differ, we may note the following : — 

1. In his interpretation of I. 1. 11, Gaii samdnydt, 
Suka says that those who practise Bhakti in the nine forms 
mentioned in the Bhdgavata are on a level. This is a 
departure from Anandatirtha, who holds that there is 
tdratamya among the nine different kinds of faithful 
devotees. They are not put by Anandatirtha on an equal 
footing as is done by Suka. Suka holds that these are 
all equal in Moksha — tasmddajtyatamdpi navdndmapi 
bhaktlndm mdksharupaphalasya samdnatvdt. Anandatirtha 
holds : — Mdkshaye laye tdratamyam devdndmapi drishyaie, 
(see Mahdbhdrata Tdtparya Nirrtaya, I). Suka repeats 
the equality of all bhaktas of whatever nature, among the 
nine different kinds, in Moksha, in I. 1. 12 : — Tasmdt 
sravanddindm tdratamyam ndstlti siddham. We ought to 
compare this with what Anandatirtha says in his Mahd- 
bhdrata Tdtparya Nirnaya (I. 51.): — Nirdbshatvam tdra- 
tamyam muktdndmapi chbchyate^ in which both faultlessness 
and gradation among Muktas is clearly postulated. 

2. Suka holds there is bhbda as between Jlva and 
Isvara ; but not as between jlvas themselves. Anandatirtha 
holds that there is difference between jlvas as well. 

Suka, in commenting on I. 1. 18, Bkedavyapade- 
sdchcha., stresses the remark that there being many 
Sutras referring to Bheda., such as Bhedavyapadesdchcha 
(I. 1. 18) ; Bhedavyapadesdchchdnnyaha (I. 1. 22) ; Bheda- 
lydpadesdchcha (I. 3. 4) ; Bhedasrutervailakskanydchclia 
(II. 4. 17) ; Bheddimetiche-nnaikasydmapi (III. 3. 2) ; 
adkikantu bhedanirdesdt (II. 1. 22), etc. in iho. Brahma- 
Sutras, critics, not properly understanding their bheda 
import, exercise their verbal ingenuity for interpreting 
them from the abheda point of view, through their ardent 
love of mere contradiction. Suka hints that even in the 
Sutrakara’s time there was observable this tendency towards 
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obhMa and consequently to do away with that tendency, 
the Sutrakara specifically introduced into the Brahma- 
Sutras this species of Sutras establishing the Bheda 
view-point. 

Suka, in commenting on I. 2. 14, says that the Jiva 
is a Sdk/ia of Tsa and not his equal. The Bhdgavata, 
according to him, is devoted to the demonstration of the 
difference between Jlva and Paramdtman in their respective 
svarupa (I. 2. 17). Jiva is jiva; and Paramatman is Para- 
matma ; both will not and do not undergo any transfor- 
mation in any kind of manifestation (I. 2. 18). Both Suka and 
Anandatirtha think that there is bheda in svarupa between 
Jiva and Paramatman, a point in which they fundamentally 
differ from Sankara, who holds that both are one in mani- 
festation and svarupa ; only in manifestation it is vyavahdra. 
Again, commenting on III. 3. 19, SamCina evanchd bhMdchcha, 
Suka says that bheda does not extend to the different 
avatdras. All avaidras are samdua in svarupa like gold 
and jewels made out of gold {kanaka and makuta), though 
they seem different as between themselves. This is in 
accordance with the view of Anandatirtha. Commenting on 
III. 3. 25, Vedhddyartha bheddt, Suka says that Jiva 
can approximate (in guna) as far as Parabrahman. Tatra 
jiva lakshanam sarva VMhddhika7n Parabrahinani ndchyate. 
Adk denotes that Jiva can get to Brahman. But why does 
not the Jiva become part of Parabrahman ? Because only 
deha sdrupya is possible and Brahman becomes, through 
mantras', Vasa. The term Vedha has been used and not 
Brahman. This is to show that assimilation with Brahman 
is not possible. Commenting on III. 4. 39, Athasthvithara 
jydyd lingdchcha, Suka comments that, to those who are 
imbued with Bhakti and Yoga and who deserve the best, 
there shall be sama darsana. Commenting on III. 4. 40, 
Tadbhuta, etc., Suka says that this Sutra suggests the grant of 
samatva to those who approach the Brahman with humility. 
“To those who show themselves as humble servants of 
mine {Sr% Hariddsa bhavdbhyah), I give them my own rupa 
{tadrupabhdvam) as declared in the SrutiP Bheda, between 
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jlva and Isa thus seems the fundamental basis of Suka’s 
Bhashya. 

In keeping with this view of the dependence of the 
jlva on the Isa is the doctrine of Moksha propounded by 
Suka. Commenting on IV. 4. 17 Jagadvydpdra varjam, 
Suka asks : Does the mumukshu attain all the eight qualities 
of Paramatma, such as Jagadvydpdra, etc., after attaining 
realization {mukti) ? The answer is Jagadvydpdra varjam. 
He attains Brahmatva — excluding the eight qualities. He 
is a paratantra, subordinate to Paramatma. He gets 
moksha because of the grace of the Almighty {Bhagavaf 
prasdda labdhasya mdkshasya pratyagdtmana sannihitatva- 
masti). This lack of jagadvydpdra shows the mumukshu’s 
paralantratva. 

Commenting on IV. 4. 21, Suka winds up by 
saying that the mumukshu enjoys bliss in association with 
{sdkam) Parabrahman. This is the objective of the desire of 
the jlva. 

Suka, however, finds some difficulty in holding strictly 
to his view that there is no bheda as between jlvas. 
At one point, he appears to evade the issue. Phus, though 
he quotes, while commenting on I. 3. 43 Stishuplyut- 
krdntybr bhedena, texts from the Bhdgavata indicating 
bheda between jlvas, he does not identify himself with 
them. He simply passes them by, saying that there 
is bheda between jlvas and Isvara. In places like 
this, jlva paraspara bheda seems to be tacitly denied by 
him. He appears to quote these texts only to establish 
bheda between jlva and Isvara. According to him, none 
but Parabrahman can be the Lord of the Universe. How- 
ever, Suka, in commenting on III. 2. 40 Purvantu 
Bddardyand hetuvyapadesdth, states that Narayana grants 
phala to jlvas in keeping with the merit of their past 
actions {Ndrdyandt tattat jlvdndm tattat purvdnu gunyena 
phalam bhavatlti nlschetavyam). This would seem to 
indicate that tdratamya as between jlvas would seem to be 
recognized by Suka, though he does not enlarge on the 
topic. This is a rare statement ; usually he propounds bheda 
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as only between jiva and Brahman, but does not enlarge 
on differences between jlva and j%va. 

In commenting on I. 1. 13 Atiandamayobhyasdt, Suka 
closely follows the reasoning adopted by Jayatirtha in his 
Nydya Sudhd, when explaining charama sabda in I. 1. 25 
Jydtishcharambhidhdndtd^ In his comments on the latter, 
Jayatirtha raises the issue whether charama sabda is applica- 
ble to Parabrahman or to the Jiva and answers by saying 
that it is applicable only to the former. In dealing with 
the identical point when commenting on I. 1. 13, Suka 
sets down the same view and concludes by saying that in 
this Sutra (I. 1. 13) it is Paramatman only that is primarily 
contemplated and that there is not even a distant suggestion 
that there is abheda between Jiva and Isvara {tasmdt iha 
sdrlratvasya Paramdtmanyeva paryavasdnat na jlvesvara 
abheda prasakti gandhbpi iti nischlyate). 

Suka’s interpretation of I. 1. 13, Anandamaybbhydsdt, 
bears also evident traces of adoption of the phraseology 
used by Jayatirtha in his Nydyasudhd on the same Sutra. 
Suka opens his argument thus : 

II g II “ 

rr^ 5rRTt:3iRh ” % ^fr^inr’iRR^r 

am araaR: ii 

Trira, ajRiT? mvaiRR ii twrr ’sRaR'msvw'h i arvardt mm 
: mar r% arrmofma atimiRim a^gma ii m; ii ?:m?iara 
9TTJi'c(l mmm ii a^micmaT=sam ii • • • • 


Charama Sabda has to be differentiated from Charamaslbka, 
which has a large literature associated with it in Sri-Vaishnava 
philosophy. See Charamasloka tdtparyadlpika^ see Madras Catalogue 
of Skt. MSS, IV, i. C. page 3665(b); R. No. 3665(b), etc. In the 
Rahasyatraya of Sri Vedantacharya, we have a treatise on the three 
great principles of Sri-Vaishnava religion : Ashtdkshara, Dvaya and 
Charamasloka, see for a commentary on it, Madras Tri, Cat, of 
MSS, V, 1. Skt. C. p. 6718, R. No. 4714. 
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3ii^rs¥q9T% ti ?r^??T 

5Tmn»qrr ii jt 5 ^r^-. 11 

Compare this with Jayatirtha’s comments in his Nydya- 
sud/id on the same Sutra : — 

aTh;5T:ii am- 

t| fo^5SFi^'a;TiT ^i^TR^5Tf:at ^^>111 u?iii2r% ^r^q-gws 
59 jn'^^rs 5 rJT«T afjwq h^frjj i%^F^>iqF?F?^JFT: 11 u^r u^r^f; 11 

I%fr%S5rJT?TI?^: Tr^TFcW 3?I ^T^F'^fh I ul?! 

gWFf?JT5ia^F’TF^ I % ^F^caiH FI 3I?5T g^raJT^Ilf^^IS^r^ II f 3I5IJTJfF^ 
^^F ff F%^EFl^FI%Jr: II 

Thus, Suka concedes : (1) Jlvesa b/teda, i.e., that jiva 
and Tsa are different ; (2) Jagat satyatvam-, Sdstrasya nityat- 
vam^\ (3) Jiva can attain to the .wrM/'yfl of Paramatman ; (4) 
Equality in svayiipa as between avatdras (III. 3. 19) ; and 
(5) Both hold that Parabrahman is Niry^una in so far as he 
is held to be absolutely free from satva, rajas and tamo 
gunas ; but he is held to be full of dnandddi sadguiias in 
regard to which he is described as gunapunia. But Suka 
does not agree with Anandatirtha in assigning tdratamya- 
bhcda among jlvas. Suka, however, holds with Ananda- 
tirtha that Paramatman is one, in all his multifarious forms ; 
there being no bhcda between his avatdras. 

From what has been set out above, it will be conceded 
that Suka came long after Anandatirtha. How long 
after, it is not possible to state definitely. But seeing 
that the position assumed by Suka, though basically 
identical with that of Anandatirtha, is still one somewhat 
at variance from his, it might be suggested that it is an 
attempt at producing a Bhds/iya on the Brahma-Sutras 
to suit the special position of the Bhagavata school repre- 
sented by him. The tradition of this school was evidently 
one of bheda but not probably bhMa of the logical type 
propounded by Anandatirtha and propagandized with zeal 
by his school. The Smartha or the Bhagavata matha of 
Talkad claimed Suka’s BPidshya as its own possibly for two 
reasons : {a) to provide a Bkdshya for itself and its adhe- 
rents, which seemed a necessity seeing that other leading 
maths had their own ; and (3) to suggest that though 
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it followed the bhMa theory in its interpretation, it differed 
in certain respects from the theory as worked out by 
Anandatirtha. These differences, though they do not 
go to the root of the matter, are possibly thought of 
to be material enough to justify the claim of a separate 
school. It is possible too that it adheres to quite an ancient 
tradition. However this may be, these considerations would 
suggest a date for Suka, the Bhdshyakdra, far removed from 
Anandatirtha. While Suka follows closely the latter’s 
Bhdshya and as might be expected holds fast to his cardinal 
doctrine of bhMa, he agrees to differ from him in certain 
other phases of his doctrine. Considerable time should 
have elapsed between the two for Suka to attempt at 
popularising such a radical departure from the bhMa view 
propounded by Anandatirtha. Probably we may not be 
far wrong if we premised that a couple of centuries 
divides the one from the other. If Anandatirtha belongs 
to the 13th century A.D., Suka may, perhaps, be set 
down to at least the 16th century. His criticism of the 
Advaita position would induce one to shift him to the 
next century even. In it, he envisages a fully developed 
Advaita attitude. Suka’s language is also quite modern ; 
he quotes sparingly from the Sruiis, except where he 
takes from Anandatirtha and the Telugu part of his 
Srutiglta is almost conversational in character. This 
apart, the type of bhakti — utter dependence on God in 
a spirit of humility — would also seem to signify a late 
date. Judging from the criticisms he offers on the 
Advaita School of his time, which is referred to by him at 
different points of his Bhdshya, Suka’s work should, if 
anything) be advanced by perhaps another century. Thus 
Suka, in fact, holds up devotion to Vishnu of a somewhat 
extreme type as the ideal to be aimed at by those desirous 
of moksha. While commenting on I. 2. 5 Sabda visheshdt, 
he says that in order to realize moksha, Bhagavan Nara- 
yana alone should be resorted to as the sole bestower of 
moksha to those who meditate on him {Amndyo visheshi- 
taha Paramdtmanbnyatra mumukshupdsyatva mapahasati. 
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tasmadbhagavanitarayana eva mumukshupasyatvena prati- 
pattavyaha). He approvingly quotes in this connection, 
in support of his position, Bhdgavata, IX. 9. 21, Avis- 
mitam paripurna kdmam, etc. Quite in keeping with 
this standpoint is his summing up of the import of the first 
five adhikaranas of the first Adkydya. Of these five 
adhikaranas, Suka says : — Parama Purusha Bhagavan 
Narayana alone is the one to be meditated upon and 
discussed, in order to realize moksha, as he is the sole 
Lord of creation, protection and destruction as declared 
throughout the Vedanta. In commenting on I. 4. 3, 
Tadadliinatvdttadarthavaty Suka writes thus referring to the 
Advaita position : — Tava mate Brahma vyatirikta vastva- 
bhdvdt ; yadyakasmddbhedam parikalpya sdstrdni pravarie- 
ran tadd teshdm bhrdnia praldpa vishesko vyarthdyasascha 
prasapyate tasmddasthyaiva taydrbJiMaha. This shows that 
Suka belongs to the post-Sankara period. Commenting 
on II. 1. 7, AsaditicfmmapratishMha mdtratvdt, Suka 
says : — Those that argue that visva is miihya are rejected 
here. Adkydsa in Brahman is what is not supported by 
the Veda. It is against Srutl texts : Yatdvd imdni bkutdni., 
etc. Jagat is therefore satya. Otherwise, Sruti texts will 
be rendered mutually contradictory. Brahma satyatva will 
end in Brahna mithyatva. Both adhydsa and Brahman 
will become satya. Thus the adhydsa theory will end in 
no satisfactory solution {anavastd). This will be the result 
of predicating that visva is mithya. Therefore jagat is 
satya and nitya. Hence it is stated in the Bhdgavata : — 
Satyavratam satyaparam trisatyam satyasya ybnim nihitancha 
satye satyasya satyamiti (Canto X). Again, commenting 
cn II. 1. 8, Apttan, etc., Suka adds if /agat is mithya, 
then moksha which we aim at is also rendered mithya. 
All the Sastras are thus rendered asamanjasa. It would 
be folly to predicate mithyatva ; for it is destructive of 
all bhakti. Thus all meditation will be rendered futile. 

In II. 1.9, NatudrushtdntdbhJdvdt, Suka next observes 
that when meditation goes, moksha will become impossible. 
The Klta becomes Bhramara by meditation and the 
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fear of Bhramara, Similarly the jiva, by meditation on 
Brahman, can attain Sarupya — the rupa that it meditates 
on. According to the opposite theory (asanmata) if every- 
thing is unreal, then the example of Bhramara and Kita 
would be unreal. The final result of sarupya, i.e., 
Brahmatva, would be thus rendered unreal, so that the 
doctrine itself becomes untrue [asamanjasa). Commenting 
on II. 1. 10, Svapaksha doshdc/tcha, Suka says -Your 
own view-point is false. If sarlra is asatya, then jlva and 
Isvara being one and both within bondage, there will be 
no such thing as father, teacher, son, disciple, etc., thereby 
resulting in mahdddsha. Therefore, such a view-point is 
extremely faulty. This is made clear in our Srutigltd 
Bkdshyad^ Next commenting on II. 1. 11, Tarkdpratishtd- 
nddapi, Suka says that those who leave the VMas and 
base their argument on mere logic, find it impossible to 
establish their doctrine. Vaiseshikas base themselves on 
logic but hold that there is bliMa between jlva and 
Isvara. Others basing on logic, go a different way and 
try to establish a doctrine which cannot carry conviction 
{i.e., that visva is mithya). Commenting on II. 1. 12, Anya- 
dhdnunieyamitichr dtvamapyanirmbksha prasangaha, Suka 
says that if jagat is mithya, sarlra is denied. If sarlra 
is denied, then the ^rt:>'^ra-less dtman postulated by the 
doctrine presumes he is already Brahman and as such 
has attained moksha. Hence mbksha-sddhana for him is 
needless {asat). Commenting on II. 1. 13, Yetenasishtd- 
parigrahd apivydkhydtdha, Suka says that the doctrine of 
the nirlsvara Sankhyas is also contradicted here. Suka 
follows the reading of Ramanuja in II. 1. 18 Asadvyapa- 
desdnne, etc. — which Sutra is split into two by Anandatirtha 
and Suka. But in interpreting the Sutra, Suka quotes the 
very Sruti text cited by Anandatirtha — ndsadaslmiib sadd- 
slththaddnlm. The strong criticism that is offered by Suka 

This work has been quoted more than once by Suka in his 
Bhdshya. See text above in regard to Suka’s Bhashya on it. 
Srutigltd is a part of Canto X of Bhagavata, in which jagat 
satyaiva is established. 
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of the Advaita position and the rest of his criticism of 
that standpoint as briefly indicated above would seem to 
indicate that he probably wrote long after the Advaita 
position had become fully established. The cumulative 
effect of all available evidence — historical and philosophical 
— would seem to suggest that he belonged to the 16th, 
if not indeed, to the 17th century. 

Though he follows Anandatirtha in upholding the 
bhMa doctrine, Suka differs from him largely in his read- 
ings of the text of the Brakma-Sutra, thus showing that he 
only adopts as much as is necessary for his purposes and 
no more. Thus unlike Anandatirtha, but like Ramanuja, 
Nimbarka and Srikara, he retains the Suira I. 1. 9, 
Pratignavirbdhat. Ramanuja interprets the pratigna here 
referred to as the statement made in the Chchanddgya 
text (VI. 1): — Through the knowledge of one thing all 
things are to be known. Nimbarka follows him in this 
interpretation as well and both use it to reject the 
Purvapakshin’s argument that sat is the Pradhana. If 
the Pradhana were the cause, says Ramanuja, the aggre- 
gate of sentient beings could not be known through it, 
for sentient beings are not the effect of a non -sentient 
principle, and there would thus arise a contradiction. 
Nimbarka’s comment is not only brief— just a line — but 
also merely turns into aphoristic form what Ramanuja 
had said before him. Quoting the same text as Ramanuja, 
he remarks that to suggest that the cause is a non-sentient 
being cannot prove acceptable. {Kincka ekavidya na tu 
sarvavidya na pratignd virbdhddapi na achetafta kdrandddka 
sddhuh). Suka, with whom Brahma Tarka occupies a 
place wholly subordinate to Bhakti, does not refer to 
Pradhana in this connection except for the evolution 
from the Bhdgavata of the text Yanmdyayd, gahanayd 
{Bkdgavata, IV. 7. 30) in his comment on Brahma- 
Sutra, I. 1. 6, Gaunasckenndtma sabddt. On this 
text, he adds the remark that though Prakriti looks as 
the more prominent thing, Paramatman is the cause. 
(Taiaschdyamabhigna sabdah prakritemukhya eva bhavati, 
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thta cha paramatmaiva gamy ate tasmajjagatkdranatva 
rupasya paramdtma lakshatiasya na kdchitkshatih). Later, 
when he comments on I. 1. 9, Pratigttd virdd/idt, Suka 
omits all mention of Prakriti and proceeds : — Unless one 
meditates according to the Sastras, there is no realization 
of Moksha to him. Why ? Pratigud virodhdt, i.e., it is 
opposed to the declared sayings (of the Upanishads). 
If at all any one can realize Moksha, then, he could 
do so only in accordance with the texts ; No one that 
does not duly meditate on Me with all his heart and 
soul, he cannot realize Me, through My grace, through 
knowledge and through the grace of My Lakshmi {Bhd^a- 
vata, X. 72. 11); No one that does not duly become a 
suppliant of Mine will be eligible for realizing Me {B/idga- 
vata X. 51. 43) ; “ Know it for certain, O Kaunteya, no 
faithful servant {bhakta) of Mine will come to ruin” 
{Bhagavad-Gita, IX. 31.). Thus these prationas (avowed 
statements) of Parabrahman will be contradicted. There- 
fore, in this way, should one with faith in him meditate 
upon and worship the immeasurably powerful .A.lmighty. 
Such is the interpretation put — from the Bhakti point of 
view — by Suka on this Sutra. 

Suka treats the PasupatyadJiikarana and Uthpath- 
yadhikarana as one single adhikarana and calls it Pasu- 
pathyadkikarana. In this he differs from the other 
commentators. 

Sankara thus arranges these sets of sutras ; — 

II. 2. 33-36. Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam in which 
the systems of Sugata and Vivasana {i.e., Buddhist and 
Jaina) systems are rejected. 

(Naikasminnasambhaviit ; Evancha atma karthsnyam ; 
Nacha paryayadapyavirodho vikaradibhyah ; Antyavasthi- 
teschbbhayannityatvadaviseshah.) 

II. 2. 37-14. Patyadhikaranam. 

Patyurasamanjasyat ; Sambandhanupapaththescha ; 
Adhishthananupapaththescha ; Karanavachchennabhogadi- 
bhyah ; Antavattvamasarvagnatava. 

The Pasupati and Nirguna doctrines are rejected. 

14 *■ 
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II. 2. 42-45. Utpatyasambhavadhikaranam. 
Utpatyasambhavat; Nachakartuh karanam; Vignana- 
dibhave va tadapratishcdhah ; Vipratishedhachcha. 
Bhagavata doctrine is rejected. 

Ramanuja s arrangement is as follows : — 

II. 2. 31-34. Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam. 
Naikasmin, etc. • • II. 2. 31. 

Evancha, etc. • • II. 2. 32. 

Nachaparya, etc. •• II. 2. 33. 

Antyavasththe, etc. • • II. 2. 34. 

Sugata and Jaina doctrines are rejected. 

II. 2. 35-38. Pasupatyadhikaranara. 

Patyura, etc. . . II. 2. 35. 

Adhisthansl, etc. . . II. 2. 36. 

Karana, etc. . . II. 2. 37. 

Antavattva, etc. • • II. 2. 38. 

Ramanuja omits the Sutra Sambandhanupapaththescha. 
This adhikaranam, in his view, rejects the Pasupata 
doctrine. 

II. 2. 39-42. Utpatyasambhavadhikaranam. 
Utpatyasambhavat .. II. 2. 39. 

Nachakartuh karanam . . II. 2. 40. 

Vignanadi, etc. . • II. 2. 41. 

Vipratishedhachcha . • II. 2. 42. 

Badarayana establishes, according to Ramanuja, the 
Bhagavata doctrine in this adhikaranam. 

Anandatlrtha adopts the following arrangement : — 

II. 2. 33-36. Naikasmin adhikaranam. 

Naikasmin, etc. . . II. 2. 33. 

Evancha, etc. . . II. 2. 34. 

Nacha, etc. . . II. 2, 35. 

Antyavasthiteschobhaya- 
nityatvadaviseshah, etc. II. 2. 36. 

The Syadvada mata {i.e., Jaina system) is rejected. 
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II. 2, 37-41. Patyuradhikaranam. 
Patyurasam, etc. 

Sambandha, etc. 

Adhistha, etc. 

Karana, etc. 

Antavattva, etc. 


II. 2. 37. 
II. 2. 38. 
II. 2. 39. 
II. 2. 40. 
II. 2. 41. 


The Pasupata system is rejected. 


II. 


2. 42-45. Utpatyadhikarana 
Utpatya, etc. 

Nacha, etc. 

Vigna, etc. 

Viprati, etc. 


m. 

II. 2. 42. 
II. 2. 43. 
11. 2. 44. 
II. 2. 45. 


The Sakti doctrine is rejected. 


Nimbdrka has the following arrangement : — 

II. 2. 33-36. 

Naikasmin, etc. • • II. 2. 33. 

Antyavasthi, etc. • • II. 2. 36. 

The Jaina doctrine is rejected by BadarSyana in 
these four siitras. 

II. 2. 37-41. 

Patyur, etc. to Antavattva, etc. 

The Pasupata system is rejected. 

II. 2. 42-46. 

Utpatti, etc. to Vipratishedha, etc. 

The Sakti doctrine is rejected. 

Nimbarka follows Anandatirtha, his commentary being 
nothing more than the noting down of the conclusions 
arrived at by Anandatirtha, the argumentative portion 
being almost entirely omitted. This is one of the Adhi- 
karanas which unmistakably shows that Nimbarka came 
after Anandatirtha and not vice versa. 

Vallabha styles sutras 33-36 as the Naikasminnasam- 
bhavadityadhikaranam and includes the following sutras 
under it : — 
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Naikasminnasambhavat • • II. 2. 33. 

Evancha, etc. • • II. 2. 34. 

Nachaparya, etc. . . II. 2. 35. 

Antyavasthi, etc. . . II, 2. 36. 

According to Vallabha, Badarayana in these sutras 
rejects the Vivasana, i,e.^ Jaina, doctrine. 

II. 2. 37-41. Patyurasumanjasyadhikaranam. 


Patyurasamanjasyat . . II. 2. 37. 

Samban, etc. • • II. 2. 38. 

Adhishthana, etc. . . II. 2. 39. 

Karana, etc. . . II. 2. 40. 

Antavattva, etc. . . II. 2. 41. 


According to him, Badarayana rejects in these sutras 
Anisvara Tarkikavada, i.e.^ the system that postulates 
that there is no creating Lord. 

II. 2. 42-45. Uttpaththisambhavadhikaranam. 

Utpattisambhavat • • II. 2. 42. 

Nachakartuh, etc. . . II. 2. 43. 

Vignanadi, etc. • • II. 2. 44. 

Vipratishcdhachcha . • II. 2. 45. 

Badarayana here rejects, according to him, some parts 
of the Bhagavata system. 

Vallabha simply states the conclusions of Sankara in a 
few sentences, often using Sankara’s words and phrases. 

Suka exhibits these identical sutras thus : — 

II. 2. 32-35, Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam. 

Naikasminsambhavat; Evanchatmakarthsnyam; Nacha- 
paryayadapyavirodhovikaradibhyah ; Anthyavasthitescho- 
bhaya nityatvadaviseshah. 

According to him, the Jaina system is rejected in 
<hese sutras. 

II. 2. 36-44. Pasupathyadhikaranam. 

Pathyurasamanjasyat ; Sambandha nupapaththeh; 
“ Adhishthananupapathescha ” ; Karanavachennabhdgadi- 
bhyah ; Anthavalhvamasarvagnathava ; Utpatyasambha- 
vat ; Nachakarthuhkaranam ; Vignanadibhavevatadaprati- 
shedhah ; Vipratishedhachcha. 
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The Pasupata system is, according to him, rejected 
in these sutras. 

Suka thus is unique in his division of the sutras ; in 
place of three he has only two adkikaranas. The first of 
these he styles EkasminsambhavCidhikaranam, following 
Sankara and Ramanuja ; the second he calls Pasupatyadhi- 
karanatn, in which he combines the sutras which go to 
form the Patyadhikaranam and U tpatyasambhavadhikara- 
iiam of Sankara and Pasupalyadhikaraiiam and U tpathyadhi- 
karanam of Ramanuja. As will be seen, Pasupatyadhi- 
karanam is the name given by Suka to the two sets 
of adhikaranams combined by him. In regard to the 
subject-matter, in the hkasmtnsambkavdd/ii karanam, Suka 
agrees with the rest of the commentators in suggesting 
that in them Biidarayana rejects the Jaina system. In 
the next adhikaranam, Suka does not agree with Sankara 
and Ramanuja in the view that there is any reference 
in the sutras comprising it to the Bhagavata system. He 
treats the whole as one adhikaranam and applies it to 
the Pasupati system. In this he partly agrees with Ananda- 
tirtha and Nimbarka, who suggest that there is no reference 
to the Bhagavata system in these sutras. Anandatirtha 
divides the sutras forming it into two adhikaranams and 
styles them Patyuradhikaranam (II. 2. 37 to 41) and 
U tpatyadhikaranam (II. 2. 42-45) in which the PSsupata 
and Sakti systems are respectively rejected by him. Suka, 
it will be seen, is unwilling to divide these sutras into 
two adhikaranams and to treat the second set of these 
sutras as applicable to the Sakti doctrine. He suggests 
that all these sutras form only one adhikaranam and that 
they all refer exclusively to the Pasupata system which, 
according to him, is rejected by Badarayana. Why he 
does this will be apparent when it is stated that Suka 
belongs to the Bhagavata school and is loath to admit 
there is any discussion of that doctrine with a view to 
its rejection in these sutras. One other remarkable feature 
of Suka’s commentary in this part of his work is that 
he does not quote any slokas from the Bhagavata to 
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support his position from II. 2. 32 to II. 2. 42. In com- 
menting on II. 2. 44, Vignduddibhaveva tadapratishedhah, 
he quotes three slokas from the Bhdgavata (IV. 2. 28 ; 
IV. 2. 29 and IV. 2. 30), in which it is stated that 
those who follow 8iva are Pashandas ; that they are 
opposed to the Vaishnava faith; that they adhere to 
customs not in keeping with accepted sanctions {nashta 
saucfia) ; that they are bigoted ; that they wear jata, bhasma 
and asthi ; that they assume the Sivadlksha ; and that they 
worship deities opposed to the devalas, find fault with 
Brahmanas, and that thus they derive the title Pdshamias, 
etc. These quotations are intended to support Suka’s 
position deduced from this su(m (II. 2. 43) that those who 
are possessed of wisdom derived from gndna vigndna 
vairdgyddi gtmas should reject a system like that of the 
Pasupatas which niakes fun of the Pedas, the Brdh)nanas, the 
Yagmpurusha, etc. Apart from these three quotations from 
the Bhdgavata to buttress his position against the Pasupatas, 
the only other sloka quoted by Suka from that work occurs 
in the next sutra (II. 2. 44) Vipratishedhdchcha. This sloka 
(IX. 9. 30) is quoted to support the position that the 
Pasupata system should be discarded. The sloka Tatheti 
rdgiidb/ti/tibam sarvaloka hitassivaJi i dadhardvahiio 
Gangdm pdda puta jalam hareh II suggests the adoration of 
Siva in an entirely different aspect. (Let it be so; and 
so saying God Siva, who is the bestower of happiness on 
the whole world, at once took on his head the waters 
of the Ganges in order to be free from all pollution as 
its waters poured forth from the sacred feet of Hari).’'^ 
He is represented as the friend of all kinds of people 
•Srrjajaita hitdchmiaka), of those who follow the Purdtias 
and U panishads and those who are opposed to them. Siva 
is thus associated with both. This position is supported 
further by Suka by a text, whose source is not disclosed 


’’ The reference is to the story of Siva purging himself of all 
sin acquired by his connection with those not friendly to Vishnu. By 
his act of receiving Ganga on his head, he became “ sinless ”. 
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by Suka himself but which is actually found quoted by 
Anandatirtha in his Mahabharata Tatparya Nirnaya as 
taken by him from the Vard/ia Purdna. 

5^ ft RfmtiT II 

3Ta«?rTft i 

5|5RI5(T =qRJTRR5|5|5ra =^1 Rf II 

Tvam hi Rudra mahdbhdga mdhasdstrdni kdraya 11 
Atat/iydni vitQ,thyd7ti viparltdni darsaya i 
Prakdsam kiiru chdtmdnaiii aprakdsam cha nidm kuru II 

etc. 

(Oh illustrious Rudra! bring to light false doctrines 
exhibiting untruths, falsehoods and contrary teachings. 
Extol your own greatness ; and keep me hidden from 
my antagonists.) 

This was, Suka says, given as a command to Siva by 
Vishnu in order to hide himself from coming into contact 
with people possessing the tdniasa quality and to inculcate 
the doctrine (of the Pasupata system) in the world that 
Pasupati is the sole lord of the Universe to those who 
disbelieved in the greatness of Narayana. Since Pasupati 
is thus kind to all, Siva is described to be sarvalbkahita. 

Thus, while Suka differs from Anandatirtha in his 
grouping of the sutms, he agrees with him in securing 
the Bhdgavata position, by suggesting that there is no 
reference to it in the sutras. His adoption of the quotation 
from the Vardha Purdiia shows that he is, as customary 
with him, following Anandatirtha in his interpretation, 
wherever possible, of the su/i'as. Incidentally, the parti- 
cular slokas quoted by him from the Bhdgavata show 
that he is quite a late commentator. 

There is evidence to believe that Suka, the com- 
mentator, was an author who came subsequent to Vijaya- 
dhwaja, the author of Padyaratiidvali, the leading Madhva 
commentary on the Bhdgavata. Suka incorporates in his 
commentaries on the Brahma-Sutras. the identical slokas 
from the Bhdgavata which Vijayadhwaja has linked the 
sutras with in explaining the slokas. To put the matter 
in another way, while Vijayadhwaja has quoted certain 
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sutras from the Brahma-Sutms in explaining a particular 
sloka in the B/idgavaia, Suka has, in his turn, taken the 
self-same slokas to explain the sutras when writing his 
commentary on the Brahma-Sutras . In a word, the key 
to Suka’s interpretation of the Brahma-Sutras is to be 
found in Vijayadhwajlya. Vijayadhwaja was an ascetic 
guru of the Pejawar math, one of the eight maths of 
Udipi, founded by Anandatirtha. He probably lived about 
the sixteenth century. Suka, who follows his methodology, 
must be ascribed to a date posterior to him — say by about 
a century or so. 

Suka treats I. 4. 1, Anumdiiika ma/yyekeshdmitichenua 
sarira rupakaviiiyastha grUnteh darsayaticha as two sutras 
dividing it thus: — (1) Ann . - . - griMteh and (2) Darsa- 
yaticha. All the other commentators — Sankara, Bhaskara, 
Ramanuja, Anandatirtha, Nimbarka, Vallabha, Vignana- 
bhikshu and Srikara — combine these two sutras into one. 
Suka makes the first part the purvapaksha and in the second 
part establishes the Siddhdntd, finally fixing that there is 
bhcda between jlva and Isvara. In developing the argu- 
ment, he follows Anandatirtha. In treating the first part as 
helping to set down the purvapaksha argument, he adopts 
Sankara’s position, while in fixing the Siddhdnta, he 
follows Anandatirtha. Suka, in fact, follows Anandatirtha 
in his pada, though he does not explain ka in rupaka in the 
first part of this sutra. Ka is, as aptly pointed out by 
Anandatirtha, quoting Panini, evidence of inferiority — in- 
feriority of the jlva to Isvara. The jlva is not rupa but 
rupaka of Isvara, i.e., inferior to Isvara. 

Following Ramiinuja, Suka, again, treats II. 1. 11 and 
ll. 1. 12 as two different sutras, whereas Anandatirtha and 
Sankara read them together as one sutra, though there is a 
slight difference in the reading of the latter. Such variations, 
however, are common among commentators on the Brah^na- 
Sutras, as will be seen from the tables of comparison given 
in an Appendix to this volume (see Appendices). As this 
matter is considered at some length below, it is unnecessary 
to pursue it further here. The point to note is that 
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though Suka agrees with Anandatirtha generally, there are 
occasions on which he differs from him as from the rest 
of his predecessors. A few other sutras in the com- 
mentaries in which Suka follows Anandatirtha either in 
his interpretation or in requoting the St'uti texts quotcid by 
him may be simply noted : — I. 1. 1, Alhathb brahmajignasa ; 
I. 1. 5, Gauiiaschhmatma sabddt; I, 1.15, Taddhetu vyapa- 
desCuIuha', I. 1. 18, Bheda vyapadesdc/icka ; I. 1. 20, Asmiii 
itasyacha tadydgamsdsti ; I. 1. 29, Prdnastathdmigaindt ; 

1. 1. 31, Sdstradrushstydlupadbsb vdmadevavat •, I. 2. 19, 
Antarydmyadhidaivddhilbkddishu taddharmavyapadcsdt ; I. 

2. 20, Nacha smdrtha maiddd/uirmdbkildpdc/ichdrlmscha ; 
I. 4. 1, Anumdnik tnapyekeshdmitickcima sarira rupaka 
vinyastka grilfiteh danhaya/i cha ; I. 4. 7, Tyaydmiiieva- 
chaiva mu panydsah pnisnasc/ia ; etc. 

Suka Bhashya Tika. 

A few words may be added about the writer of the 
Tlka on the Bhdshya of Suka. The name of the writer of 
the Tlka on this Bhdshya is Krishnacharya (see Suka 
Bhdshya, p. 232). He belonged to the family of one 
Ramakrishnacharya {anvayasambhuta). He was of the 
Gargya gotra. His name appears as Krishnamdchdrya on 
p. 1 of the Suka Bhdshya, but this seems a mistake for 
Krishndchdrya. He calls his work Sarvaveddnlasdra 
Mlmdmsa Bhdshya Chandrikd, in which only the more 
difficult passages or contexts are explained by him. The date 
of Krishnacharya is not known. Among the verses forming 
the Mangalaslbka of his commentary are two (4 and 5), 
which seem to be but echoes of two slbkas of Jayatirtha’s 
Mangalaslbka in his Tatvapmkdsika, a commentary on 
Anandatirtha’s Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya, The following are 
the slbkas of Suka : — 

||VH 
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With these, compare the two following slbkas taken from 
Jayatirtha’s work {Tatvaprakasika I. Mangalac Parana 
slbkas). 

3T«r q«iuTi% i 

ii^ii 

nwr^riff \ 

5rr% 5upfn:: ii'sii 

The following similarities between the two sets of 
slbkas may be noted : — 

(1) The words used by Jayatirtha are reproduced, for 
example, rathydmbho and gangasangdd visiiddhyati in Suka 
appear in Jayatirtha as rathyddbhih and gangdsangbna 
nairmalyam. 

(2) The governing idea in both is the same. 

Krishnacharya’s slbkas seem to be an adaptation of 

Jayatirtha’s and not vice versa. 

As we know Jayatirtha lived in the 14th century, it has 
to be inferred that Kri.shnricharya came after Jayatirtha. 
How long after, it is not possible to determine. As 
Suka himself is a late commentator on the Brahma- 
Sulras, his commentator should have come some time 
after him. In any case, he cannot be much older than 
the 17th century A.D. 

Srikantha. 

It has been mentioned above that Srikantha, the author 
of the Bhdshya known after him, lived about the third 
quarter of the 13th century A.D. His Bhdshya admittedly 
outlines the Saiva Visishtadvaita Siddhanta. (See his 
comments on II. 1. 22, Adhikantu bhedanirdekdLy^ He 


In the course of his comments on this Sutra, Srikantha writes : 
Naim ‘ tadananyatvam ' ityabhedapratipddandt ‘ adhikantu ' iti 
bhedakratlpddandt prapancha brahmaiwh bheddbhedah sddhtto bhava- 
(Iti chet — na^ bheddbhedakalpam visUhtddvaitam sddhaydmah ( na vayam 
bra/imaprapanchaydratyanlameva bhedavddinah yyhatapatayori va 
tadanyatva parasrutivirddhdt | na vd atyantabhedavddinah suktiraja- 
taydrivaikataramitydtvenay tatsvdbhdvika gunabheda parasrutt virddhdt j 
na cha bhedabhedavddinah, vastu virddhdt | kintu sarirasariri noriva 
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identifies Siva with Parabrahman, thus subordinating all 
other deities to Siva. (See I. 1. 17-20; I. 2. 5 ; I. 2. 8 ; 

1. 3. 2; III. 2. 35-36; III. 3. 15-17; IV. 4. 9; etc.) The 
superiority to Siva is sought to be established by him in 
his commentary on III. 2. 35, Tat/id'nyapratishedhdi and in 
III. 2. 36, Aiie7ta sarvagnaiatva mdydmasabdddibhyak. At 
the same time, he endeavours to avoid the extreme, irrecon- 
cilable points of view. Thus, in commenting on II. 3. 42 
Apicha smaryate^ though he protests against the view of 
some that the Vedas establish the supremacy of Vishnu, he 
remarks that matters of this kind are best left undiscussed 
{avtc/turita ramaniyam). While the very position occupied 
by Sripati differentiates him from Srikantha, it is clear that 
Sripati was well acquainted with the Bhdshya of Srikantha. 
Often the verbal similarity is so great as to make one infer 
that he had Srikantha’s work before him as he wrote his 
own. But there is, however, enough evidence in Sripati’s 
own work that he was no mere literary imitator or a common 
verbal copyist. He adopts the arguments of Srikantha for 
his particular purposes but he goes his own way whenever 
Srikantha’s theory is opposed to his own. In some places, 
Sripati expands the arguments of Srikantha though he does 
thus only to suit his own object, i.e., for elaborating his 
special interpretation of the Sutras. The following sutras 
may be quoted in illustration of this observation : — III. 3. 29 
and 30 ; III. 3. 32 ; III. 3. 33 ; III. 3. 34 ; IV. 1. 3. ; IV. 

2. 13; IV. 3. 14 and IV. 3. 15. 

In III. 3. 32, the Chclmtddgya text merely referred to 
by Srikantha is actually quoted by Sripati, while the very 
words of Srikantha are adopted in places. The adaptation 
is, however, subject to the qualification that it is limited to 
his own needs ; for Sripati refers to Lingadharana as a 
necessary qualification. Though it is only mentioned in 
one place, Lingadharana should be taken, he says, to be 


gufiagtifimoriva cha visishtddvaita vddinah | prapancha hrahmandranan- 
yatvam ndma mrudghataydriva gunagunindriva kdryakdranatvena 
viseshafta viseshyatvena vindbhdvarahitatvam n 
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prescribed throughout as a preliminary qualification for 
updsana. All this is of course foreign to Srikantha. 

On the other hand, the deviation is sometimes very wide. 
Thus in Sutra II. 1. 4, Srikantha says : — atah satyagndnd- 
nandarupdt Brdhmam asya [prapanchasya) vailakshanyam 
siddham. Commenting on the same Sutra, Sripati taking the 
opposite view, says athd Brahma pradhdna ydh navailaksha- 
nyam itydh. In some cases the illustrations used by Srikantha 
in one Sutra re-appear in Sripati’s commentary under another. 
Thus the illustration of the gdvu and the mahisha in II. 1. 4 
in Srikantha appear in II. 4. 18 in Sripati. Commenting on 
II. 1.4, Navilakshanatvddasya tatkevaucha Srikantha 

states that Paramatman being satyagiumdnandarupa and 
being the kdranasrishti, i s also kdryarupa. This is mutually 
contradictory. Looking at kdrya-kdrana-dhdva, there seems 
all the difference between kdrya and kdraita as between gdvu 
and mahisha. (That is, the cow cannot be buffalo any more 
than kdrya can be kdrana.) Sripati in II. 4. 18 Vaishyettu 
tadvadastadvddah, states that the dtma in accordance with 
the nydya kdra'imgundh kdrye parisamkrdmanti iti, etc., 
enters the jiva and giving himself the sarlra made up of the 
pandia bhutas, meditates through the jndnmdriyas, and the 
bhdva of bimbapratibimba and becomes himself the kartru. 
The Advaita argument that holds that the jlva is Isvara and 
that the jiva and the Isvara are abheda from the aupachdrika 
point of view only, is accordingly held to be like the invented 
argument which holds that the elephant is the horse and is 
as such unacceptable to us {asamanjasa). Therefore bhdda 
between ilva and Isvara in Sripati’s view has to be accepted, 
as the opposite view is an obvious contradiction of several 
Sruti and Smriti texts {pratyaksha sruti smriti virodhdt). 
Similarly, the example of the tatdka appearing in Srikantha 
under Sutra III. 3. 29, Gaterarthavatvamubhayadhdnyadhdti- 
virodhah, re-appears in Sripati under III. 3. 30, Upapanna- 
sthallakshandrthopalabdherldkavachcha. But Sripati, how- 
ever, does not reverse the order of these sutras as 
Srikantha does nor does he use the example of the king 
and the subject in commenting on III. 3. 29. 
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Chief Commentators in Chronological Order. 

Summing up, we may now note, in chronological order, 
the names of the chief commentators whose works have 
actually come down to us and whose systems are still studied 
with religious interest : — 


St. 

No. 

Name 

Probable Date 

Description of System 

1 

Sankara 

788-820 A.D. 

Nt rv isesh advaita 

2 

Bhaskara 

circa 1000 A.D. 

BheddbhMa 

3 

Ramanuja 

circa 1140 A.D. 

Visi shtddvaita 

4 

Anandatirtha (Madhva) 

1238 A.D. 

Dvaita 

5 

Nimbarka 

12.'30 A.D. 

Dvaitddvaiia 

6 

Srikantha 

1270 A.D. 

Saiva Visish/ddvaita 

7 

Sripati 

circa 1400 A.D. 

Bh edd b h edatm a k a 

Vt sishfddvaita 

8 

Vallabha 

1479-1544 A.D. 

Suddhddv a it a 

9 

Suka 

circa 1550 A.D. 

Bhedavdda 

10 

Vignanabhikshu 

circa 1600 A.D. 

Atma- B rahmaikya 

Bhedavdda 

11 

Baladeva 

circa 1725 A.D. 

A ch vityabh eddbheda 


As has been remarked above, there had been commen- 
tators on the Brahma-Sutras before Sankara, though 
Sankara does not mention by name those whom he actually 
refers to. If Ramanuja is any guide in the matter, it is 
possible that most, if not all, of these commentators, includ- 
ing Bodhayana and the rest of those mentioned in the 
VMartha San^raha, were Vaishnavas. This seems a 
plausible inference, for Sankara quotes or refers to them 
mainly to record his dissent from them (see ante, page 
115). There is thus some ground for the belief that the 
Brahma-Sutras were first commented upon by some Vaish- 
nava writers who professed a form of modified monism. 
This shows that the Brahma-Sutras were originally regard- 
ed as an authoritative work of the dualists, though Badara- 
yana himself was more a theist {Brahmavddin) rather than 
an absolutist {Advaitin) or a dualist {Dvaitin).’’^ This view 

The alternative names for the work referred to below show its 
original Vaishnava character : — 

(1) Brahma- Sutrdni : Trivikrama Panditacharya in his Vdyu 
Stuti: — Barthafn Idkdpakluptyai guna gana nilayah sutraydmdsa 
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is supported by the fact that we have no writer earlier than 
Gaudapada who propounded monistic theories as he did 
nor any commentator prior to Sankara, who interpreted the 
Brahma-Sutms from the strictly monistic standpoint as he 
did. Gaudapada himself does not refer to any other writer 
of the monistic school, nor even to Badarayana, while 
Sankara states in ending his commentary on Gaudapada’s 
Kdrika, that the Advaita teaching was recovered from the 
Vedas by Gaudapada. It is remarkable that Sankara should 
attribute such recovery to Gaudapada and not to Badarayana. 
These facts seem to more than justify the suggestion of Mr. 
Das Gupta that “ as the pure monism of the Upanishads was 
not worked out in a coherent manner for the formation 
of a monistic system, it was dealt with by people who 
had sympathies with some form of dualism which was 
already developing in the later days of the Upanishads as 
evidenced by the dualistic tendencies of such Upanishads as 
the Svetdsvatara and the like. The epic Sdnkhya was also 

krits 7 Uim\ yoso Vya'sdbhidhanah /amah maharahah Brahmanitrdni kritvaw 
(2) Krtshna-Sutrd?ii : Anandatirllia in his Nydva Vivaranu ', — 
Kritvdbhdshyd?iubhdshyeha7n aptveddr/ha sat pat eh | KrisJmasya Sutra-‘ 
atiuvydkhyd sauydya mvnitim chain jj (B) Ilari’Sutrdni \ Sankar- 
shanatirtha in his Jaya/tr/ha Vtjaya : — Adushyamdnyai Harisutra 
bhdshyam, etc. (4) Vydsa-Sutrdni : Anandatirllia in his Brahma- 
siitra Bfidshya : — At/ia tafkrapayd Vyd^asufrdni chakdra Badardyafiah ^ 
(5) Unikrama-Sutra, where urn stands for Vishnu. (6/. Urukrama- 
Gitd, the name for the Bhaytavad-Gi/d or Krish?ui-Gitd ) Ananda- 
tirtha in his Aitatcya Bhdshya : — Baramasya Vishnoh mdhdtrnyam 
varnitam Urnkra^na Sutrcshu { Llrukramasya sahibindu iththa VisJnid- 
pade parame madhva ti/sdh n Big Beda, I. 4. 8. (6) Veddnfa-Su/rdai : 

Narayana Panditficharya in Madhva Vtjaya: — Veddfita sutrdm 
] ^udnta vittamo bhdshyddasau sishya gandya sumsadi H (7) Uttar a 
mlmdmsd-Sutrdfii, (8) ViAinu-Sutrdni\ Anandatirtha in his Gltd- 
Bhdshya . — Vishnu mdhdtmaya lesaya vibhakasya cha kotidhd \ 
Tasydpyanantadhdfasya | Bunasyapihyanantadhd | ?jaikamsya samama- 
hdtmya Sri Sesha Brahma Sankara iti varnitam Vishnu Sutreshu, 
(9) Bheda-Sutra : Anandatirtha in his Vislinutatva Nirnaya says: — 
Vishnosarvotmatvantii Bhcda Sutreshuvarnitam visheshena nantu 
kripayd Vedavydsena n (lO) Sdriraka Mimdmsa : Sankara and Rama- 
nuja call it by this name. Jayatirtlia in his Nydya Sutra says: — 
Jmani sdriraka mimdmsa sutrdni iti vadan vydkhyd^ian akurutam. 
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the result of this dualistic development” [Hist, of Ind. 
Philosophy^ I. 422). Accordingly Mr. Das Gupta inclines to 
the view that the dualistic interpretations of the Brahma- 
Sutras are probably more faithful to the sutras than the 
interpretations of Sankara. This view is not, as may at first 
be supposed, at variance with that of Dr. Thibaut who has 
remarked that while the interpretation of Sankara is nearer 
to the teaching of the Upa^ii shads than to that of the Sutras 
of Badarayana, the system of Ramanuja is in some impor- 
tant points closely related to that of the Sutras ( Vedanta 
Sutras with the Commentary of Bankardchdrya, introduction, 
cxxvi). For Ramanuja’s system is, in its fundamental aspects, 
but a development of the view of Bodhayana, perhaps, the 
earliest of the Vaishnavite commentators of the Ekantabhava 
School. It is his theory or rather teaching as embodied in 
his interpretation of the Brahma -Sutras that Ramanuja 
avowedly sought to restore for the benefit of the world. If 
this view is founded in sound reasoning, as it seems to be, 
then Bodhayana should be accounted one of those Vaishna- 
vas who may perhaps be identified with the followers of the 
Ekantabhava and who are represented as having professed 
that form of Vaishnavism which is enunciated in the Bhaga- 
vad-Gltd. If the Gttd was not actually a product of the 
Ekantika Vaishnavas, it was at least thoroughly represent- 
ative of the views held by them. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Brahma-Sutras should be referred to in the 
Gild and spoken of as expounding, with the aid of cogent 
reasoning, the religion taught by it. (See Bhagavad-Gltd, 
XIII, 5.) Thi view renders the reference in the Gltd to 
the Brahma-Sutras a perfectly natural one and not a mere 
interpolation as has been sometimes suggested.®® The late 


A possible reference to the Brahma-Sutras may also be traced 
in Bhagavad-Glta, VII, 7, which may be thus rendered: — “There is 
naught whatsoever higher than I, O Dhananjaya. All this is woven 
in me as rows of pearl-like letters are in the Sutra.” As regards the 
word prbtam appearing in this verse, Anandatirtha quotes the phrase 
btam prbtam patavat occurring in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
V, 8. 11, commentary on I. 3. 10, Aksharddhikaratta. Where the 
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Mr. Telang assigned the Bhagavad-Glta to the third century 
B.C. On independent grounds Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar 
has come to the conclusion that the date of the Bhagavad- 
Glta is not later than the beginning of the fourth century 
before the Christian era. (See Vaishnavism^ Saivism, etc., 
13.) Writing more recently Dr. Das Gupta has found himself 
unable to accept the view of Professor Jacobi, who suggest- 
ing that the references to Buddhism contained in the 
Brahma-Sutras are not with regard to the Vijniina-viida of 
Vasubandhu (400 A. D.) but with regard to the Sunya-vada, 
and this doubt makes the Brahma-Sutras, a post-Ntigilrjuna 
(100 A.D.) work. Dr. Das Gupta definitely controverts 
the contention that Sunya-vada was peculiar to Nagarjuna 
or had not been already a well -developed doctrine long before 
Nagarjuna. He holds with Dr. Satischandravidyabhushana 
that both the Yogachara, i.e., Vijnana-vada system and the 
system of Nagarjuna evolved from the Prajnaparamita. 
“ Niigarjuna’s merit,” he says, “ consisted in the dialectical 
form of his arguments in support of Sxxnya-vada ; but so far 
as the essentials of the Sunya-vada are concerned, I believe 
that the Tathata philosophy of Asvaghosha (100 A.D.) and 
the philosophy of Prajadpdramitd contained no less. 
There is no reason to suppose that the works of Nagarjuna 
were better known to the Hindu writers than the Mahdydna 
Sutras. Even in such later times as that of Viichaspati 
Misra, we find him quoting a passage of the Sdlistambha 
Sutra to give an account of the Buddhist doctrine of 
prabitya samutpdda, (See Vachaspati Misra’s Bhdmati 
on Sankara’s Bhashya on Brahma-Sutra, II. ii.) We 
could interpret any reference to Sunya-vada as pointing 


word Siifra is used by itself, it should he taken to indicate the 
Brahma-Sutra and not any other Sutra, (See Anandatirtha’s comment- 
ary on Brihad, Up,^ VI. 1). Cy. also the following from the 
Vdyu Stuti of Trivikrama Panditacharya : — 

Astavyastam samastairutigata madhamai ratnapugam yathdndhhai\ 
Rarthavi lokopakluptyai gtaiagananilayah sutraydmdsa kritsnam n 
Yd* sau Vydsdbhidhdna stamahamaharahar bhaktitastvatprasdddt ( 

Sadyb vidybpalabdhyai gurutama ^nagurum dcvadhwm uamdmi n 
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to Nagarjuna only if his special phraseology or dialectical 
methods were referred to in any way.” Dr, Das Gupta 
accordingly holds that the reference in the Bhagavad-Gltd 
to the Brahma-Sutras clearly points out a date prior to 
that of Nagarjuna. He suggests that “its date could safely 
be placed so far back as the first century B.C. or the last 
part of the second century B.C.” He is thus inclined to 
place the Brahma-Sutms slightly earlier than the date of the 
Bhagavad-Gltd. There is, so far as could be seen, no 
evidence that could be urged against this conclusion. There 
is thus reason to believe that the reference to the Brahma- 
Sutms in the B haaavad-Gild is a genuine one and that both 
these works belonged to one and the same class of religio- 
philosophic teachers who, though Vaishnavas, tended 
towards some form of modified monism. From a text-book 
of monistic Vaishnavas, the Brahma-Sutras soon became 
a text-book of other monists as well. The fundamental 
reason why it came to be recognized a work as important 
to Vaishnavas as to others was that its very aphoristic form 
gave scope for its interpretation in a manner acceptable to 
all who believed in the Vddas and the U panishads, while, at 
the same time, professing allegiance to Vishnu or Siva as 
the case may be. 

Other Commentaries Current. 

The above are among the most well-known commen- 
tators on the Vedduta-Sutras of Badarayana. There are 
some others which are not equally famous ; one of these is 
the Brahmasutravritti by Dharmabhatta, who describes 
himself in the colophon to his work as the son of Rama- 
chandrarya, who was, it is added, a disciple of Mukunda- 
srama (Madras D.C. IX, No. 4689, p. 3492). His 
interpretation evidently follows that of Sankara. (See his 
comment, for example, on I. 1. 1, where he refers to 
Sddhanachatushtaya^ which is the discipline prescribed by 
Sankara.) Another is the Sdrlraka Sutra Bkdshya by 
Srimath Chinmayamuni, who was, before he became a 
Sanyasin, called Venkaiya. He also follows Sankara. 

15 S’ 
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His work is now under examination, on behalf of the 
Mysore Palace authorities, by Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, 
an erudite Vedantic scholar. 

Other Supplenaentary Commentaries. 

There are, besides, numerous other commentaries, 
independent and other, based in the main on the inter- 
pretation of one of the three leading commentators — 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Anandatirtha. Only a few of these 
need be referred to here. Thus, there is the Brahmasutra- 
vritii, also known as Brahmatatva-prakmika by Sada- 
^ivendra-Sarasvati, whichi though an independent com- 
mentary on the Brahma-Sutms, follows the viewpoint of 
Sankara {ibid., No. 4690, p. 3493). A similar work is 
Brahmasutrabkdshya Vydk/iyd, only a fragment of which 
is known. The author was probably a disciple of one 
Ramananda (ibid., No. 4692, p. 3495) and a follower of 
Sankara’s system. Sankara’s Bhdshya has had consider- 
able attention, by way of elucidation, bestowed on it by 
a long succession of teachers. Their works are really com- 
mentaries on the commentary of Sankara. The Pavcha- 
pddika (otherwise called Bmhmasutrabkdshya Vydkhyd) 
by Padmapadacharya is a work of this kind. An 
explanatory gloss on it is the Pciiichapadikavivaranam by 
Prakasatman. A further gloss on this latter work is the Tai- 
vadxpanam, otherwise known as the Panchapddika-vivamna 
Vydkhyd^iam by Akhandanandamuni. Another commentary 
on Sankara’s Bhdshya is Advaitananda’s Brahmavidyd- 
bhara‘ttam. Advaitananda was a disciple of Rilmananda- 
tirtha, who was himself a disciple of Bhumananda. A similar 
commentary onSankara’s Bhdshya is the Bhdshyaratnaprabha 
by Govindananda (Madras D.C. IX, No. 4679, p. 3482). 
The Sdrlraka-7iydya-vivaranam is a fourth commentary on 
Sankara’s Bhdshya by the famous Anandagiri (ibid.. No. 
4683, p. 3485). Appaya Dikshita’s Sdnraka-jtydya-rakshd- 
maniis a further commentary on this last work (ibid.. No. 
4086, p. 3488). As is well known, Anandagiri’s work is a 
commentary on the Bhdmati by Vachaspati-Misra, which is 
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itself a commentary on Sankara’s Bhashya. A gloss on this 
latter work is the Bhamati-Vyakhyd, otherwise known as 
the Vedaniakalpataru by Amalananda. A further com- 
mentary on this last work is the Vedaniakalpataru- V ydkhyd 
or Pariniala by Appaya Dikshita. These different works 
attest to the popularity enjoyed by Sankara’s Bhashya and 
the interest taken in elucidating it to a growing circle of 
readers. Ramanuja’s Sri Bhashya has had even greater 
attention bestowed on it. A commentary on this work is 
the Tattvatlka by Vedantadesika , another is the Nydya- 
prakd&ika by Meghanadri, son of Natha (or Nathamuni) ; 
a third one is the Mulabhdvaprakd&ika by Rangaramanuja ; 
and a fourth one is the flrutapradtpika by Sudar^anasuri, 
who describes himself as the disciple of Varadacharya. 
Sudarsanasuri also wrote a more exhaustive commentary 
on the Sr% Bhashya called the Srulaprakahka. A 
gloss explanatory of a portion of this last-named work 
(I. 2 to I. 4) by one Varadavishnusuri is well known, 
besides a commentary on the whole of that work by 
one .^uddhasattva-Lakshmanarya. A fifth commentary 
on the Srt Bhashya is by Sundararajadesika. It is 
called Brahmasutravydkhyd, without any alternative name 
attached to it. A somewhat independent commentary 
on the Brahma-Siitras, though mainly in support of the 
Sri Bhashya, is the Tattvanmrtdnda by one Srinivasa, 
son of Srinivasatatarya (Madras D.C. X, No. 4894). 
It is largely based on Ramanuja’s work and is written 
in support of it, criticising the Chandrika of the Madhva 
guru and writer Vyasayati, who lived in the reign of 
the Vijayanagar King Krishnadeva Raya (1509-1530 
A.D.). In the same way, Anandatirtha’s Bhashya has 
had a number of commentaries written on it. Ananda- 
tlrtha himself wrote a shorter commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutras, called the Brahmasutra Anuvydkhydnam. 
This is in verse and follows his Brahmasutra Bhdshyam. 
He also wrote another work called the Brahmasutrdnu- 
bhdshyam, which sets out briefly in verse the substance 
of the conclusions intended, according to him, to be 
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taught by the Brahma-Sutras.^'^ Anandatirtha also wrote 
an explanatory gloss on his Anuvyakhyanam and this 
work goes by the name of Anuvydkhyditanyayavivaranam.^' 
On Anandatirtha’s B rahmasutrabhdshyam, a commentary 
called the Taltvapradlpika was written by Trivikrama 
Panditacharya.®* It was eclipsed by the Tattvaprakdsika 
of jayatirtha, better known as Tikacharya (Madras 
D.C. X, No. 4813).®* Another commentary on it, called 
the Dlpi/ca, was composed by one Jagannatha-yati {ibid,., 
No. 4814).®® On the Anuvydkhydnam, Padmanabhatirtha 
wrote the Sanydyaratndvali, of which MS. copies are 
known,®® But it was elbowed out by Jayatirtha’s famous 
work, the Anuvydkhydna-lika, better known as the Nydya- 
sudhaP^ On this work of Jayatirth.a, there is a further 
commentary called the Nydyasud/idvydk/iydnam, or 
Parimala, by Raghavendra-yati, a disciple of Sudhindra.®® 


A short work in four adhyayas consistinj^j of thirty-two verses. 
Edited by Krishnachar and printed at the Nirnayasa^ara Press, 
Bombay. 

All these works of Anandatirtha have been printed and 
published by the Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay. 

Printed by Abaji Ramachandra Savant at the Rama Tatva 
Chapkhana, Belgaum. 

Printed by Abaji Ramachandra Savant at the Rama Tatva 
Chapkhana, Belgaum. 

Jagannatha-yati was a disciple of Raghbttama, who remains 
sainted at Tirukkbyilur, South Arcot District. His work has been 
edited by S. Gopalakrishnachariar, under the auspices of the late Hon. 
P. Chentsal Rao, C.I.E., and printed at the Grove Press, Teynampet, 
Madras (1900). 

The Sanyavaratnavali is mentioned by Raghavendra-yati in 
his work entitled Parimala, which is a commentary on the Nyiiya- 
sudhd of Jayatirtha. (See Parimala, comment, on If. 1. 1, where it 
is thus referred to: — ^Sinvdyaratndvalyaktdm tdvidddau vyanakti. 
Evidently this work was still ardently studied by scholars during the 
time Raghavendra-yati flourished. 

Edited by Krishnachar and printed at the Nirnayasagara 
Press, Bombay. 

Ibid, 
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There are numerous other works bearing on the topics 
discussed in the Brahma-Sutms but these need not be 
referred to here. Nor is it, again, necessary to refer works 
which while belonging to one system of thought seek to 
examine the component ideas of another. Nor again to the 
commentaries that exist on these latter works. Works of 
this type are many and often of great interest. It ought to 
suffice if we noted that all these have for their primary 
basis the text of the Bmkma-Sulras, which they seek to 
interpret in the light of their own systems of thought. 

Style of Sripati. 

The style of Sripati is usually simple though on 
occasions, on account of the involved sentences employed, 
it is rendered somewhat difficult. Evidently he was a 
teacher, accustomed to make lengthy discourses to his 
students. Striking examples of these involved sentences, 
indicating the habit of a g^urii, can be easily quoted. 
Thus, the opening sentence explaining IV. 4. 11 is one in 
point. The sentence with which the commentary on 

II. 4. 18 starts is even a better one. Other examples are 
to be found included in the comments under I. 4. 16, 

III. 3. 19 and III. 1. 20. Many more could be easily 
quoted. y\nother characteristic feature of Sripati’s writing 
is the extensive use he makes of maxims {uydyas), a long 
list of which will be found arranged in the alphabetical 
order at the end of this volume. Of the sixty-nine found 
there, I have been able to trace only five in Sankara’s 
Bhds/iya. These are the Arundhatl nydyah (I. 1. Sand 
I. 1. 12) ; Andhaparam para nydyah (II. 2. 30 and II. 2. 37) ; 
Chchairi nydyah (III. 3. 34); Bijdmkura nydyah (II. 1. 36 
and III. 3. 9) ; and Arthisamarathd vidvdnadhikriyate 
(I. 3. 25). Against the sixty-nine nydyas used by Sripati, 
Sankara is found to use only about twenty-five. Ramanuja 
quotes the Sdkhdchandra nydya (I. 1. 13) and the Nis/iadhd- 
shiapati nydya (1.3.14). i^nandatirtha finds no occasion for 
the use of any nydya. His method of quoting apposite texts 
from Srutis and Smrithis, under each Sutra^ perhaps, 
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did not necessitate the seeking of the aid of popular 
nydyas. Of nydyas and the limitations within which they 
could be used, Manu says : — 

Adhdrmikam tribhirnydyair nigmJmiydt prayahiatah, 
Don’t try suddenly to provide a rule of action, when you 
aim at an cuiharnia {Manu, 8. 310). A nydya thus should 
not be used to help in the formulation of an adharma plan 
of action. It has its place where there is uncertainty, as 
there is need for reason there. As the jtydya goes, Sandigdhe 
nydyah pyavartite iii uydyah, a nydya quoted by Sripati.*® 
A few of these nydyas quoted by Sripati may be noted here : 


Agnindyasdld nydya, 
Ayaskdntasuchi nydya, 

A nd/iasandhyd nydya, 

A rtklsamarthd vidvdnadhi- 
kriyate iti nydya, 
Gbbalivarda nydya, 
Chchdgapabii nydya, 
Nadlsaniudra nydya. 


Nishadlidshta pati nydya, 
Bljdtnknra nydya, 

Bkran/a nikila nydya, 
Rdtrisat ra nydya, 
Sdkhdchandra nydya, 

Sa udhasaii pdna nydya , 
Santakshapravdha nydya, 

etc. 


What Sripati quotes as the saud/td saupdna nydya appears 
elsewhere with the name of Sdpdndrbhana nydya (see 
Bhdmati, I. 3. 8). Of these several nydyas found in Sripati’s 
BhdsJiya, the Nishadhdshtapati nydya is quoted thrice ; 
the Sthuldruiidhatl nydya, 12 times; the Bhramaraklla 
nydya, 18 times; Ayaskdntasucin nydya, 5 times; and 
the Ldharasddi nydya and the Nadlsaniudra nydya, each 
four times. Chchatri nydya (III. 3. 34), Jalasarkara nydya 
(IV. 2. 13), Sandehe vdkyadeshdt (III. 3. 7), Gundpasamkdra 
nydya (II. 3. 7) and Patasankdcha vikdsa nydya (II. 3. 11) 
are other nydyas quoted by Sripati that may be referred to 
tide. The utility of some of these nydyas in the field 
of Hindu law has been referred to by Prof. Berriedale 
A. Keith (see Karma-Mlmdmsa, 97-107). Among those 
referred to by legal text-writers is the Nishadhdshtapati 


This nydya is found in Jnanottama’s comment on A^aish- 
karmyasiddhi. IV. 3. Akin to it is the nydya sandigdham saprayd- 
janam cha vichdra marhati, Ibid., I. 29. 
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nydya for validating adoption by a Sudra (see ibid.^ 
p. 103). The object of quoting, in this extensive fashion, 
these well-known maxims is to prove the position taken 
up by him. They are apposite to a degree where they 
are applied to and the appeal made to them seems thus 
well justified. Sripati’s criticism of opposing views is 
usually direct and delivered with great effect, the reasons 
being stated in categorical form, appropriate texts being 
quoted for the positions taken. The question and answer 
is not seen, though the use of the formal terminology 
of objection and answer, such as nanu^ na, etc., is quite 
frequent. Neither the point criticised nor the point made 
out is, however, ever in doubt. The dialectical skill 
displayed is undoubted, while the extensive range of 
studies of the author is manifest on almost every page 
of his writing. His knowledge of Saiva literature seems 
to have been intimate. A part of his methodology in 
dealing with an adversary’s view is to closely analyse it and 
set down its constituent parts under specific heads and deal 
with them successively in succinct fashion. Good examples 
of this method are to be found in the comments under 
I. 1. 4, I. 1. 5, I. 4. 22, II. 4. 16, III. 3. 63, where each 
point is disposed of under the heads of na ddyah, 
na dviliyah, na tritlyah, etc. This mode of treating 
analytically the point at issue is reminiscent of Jayatirtha 
{circa 1350 A.D.) who uses it very effectively indeed 
in his Nydyasudhd. Anticipating objections that might 
possibly be advanced against a view propounded and 
meeting them in advance is also a fairly common character- 
istic of the author. This is usually done by the use of 
words or phrases like kathamithyd-sankdydm ; kutah 
(see III. 3. 19; III. 3. 20; III. 3. 23; III. 1. 11), 
kimbhavati (IV. 4. 17), etc. His frequent use of the follow- 
ing words and phrases seems to indicate an unusual 
fondness for them : — durnivdrah ; anivdryam ; vidvat 
ramanlyam ; tadeva ramajtlyam ; daftwijali prasangah ; 
ghantdgJibsha ; avickdrita ramanlyam; Mnyavdda sdmrd/ya 
prasaugah ; rddhdhantah ; etc. (I. 2. 1 ; I. 1. 5 ; I. 1. 4 ; 
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1.1.2; 1.2.19; 1.3.8; I. 3. 25; I. 3. 38; 1.3.43; 

I. 4. 1 ; I. 4. 28 ; II. 1. 4 ; II. 1. 8 ; II. 1. 9 ; II. 2. 37 ; 

II. 2. 40; II. 2. 42; II. 2.44; II. 3. 16; II. 3. 28; II. 3. 34; 
II. 3. 44 ; II. 3. 50). In his style, in the nature of autho- 
rities quoted by him, and in the purposes aimed at by him, 
Sripati differs from his chief predecessors — Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Anandatirtha. 

An Outline of Sripati’s View. 

We may now pass on to consider Sripati’s Bhashya 
under certain convenient heads for a better understanding 
of its contents. In what follows, the mode of argumentation 
adopted by Sripati is closely followed and care has been 
taken to set down in a non-technical manner his views on 
the fundamental points raised by him. This is intended to 
be no more than a mere outline, the reader being referred 
to the work itself for a fuller understanding of it. 

The Nature and Object of Jignyasa. 

In commenting on 1. 1. 1, Sripati remarks that Parasara 
embraced the Maha-Pasupata diksha. His son was Vyasa. 
He was the author of the Sutras. He enunciates the 
first Sutra to remove some doubt. Is Brahman existent 
or not? In the VMa, in one place it is stated there was 
originally nothing existent and in another that Brahman 
was existent. There is a conflict thus between these 
two views. Does “non-existent” mean “not visible to the 
eye,” or that it would be visible hereafter some time after 
we get the vision for it through the knowledge of Brahman? 
For we do not know by experience that any man who has 
-‘ince died has ever come back. Further there is the saying : 
To the body which has been burnt to ashes, where is the 
re-birth? Therefore, by all means contract debts and drink 
ghee {i.e., enjoy in boundless fashion life without the fear of 
having to pay for it even in another life).®" Further the 

Bhasmtbhutasya dehasya punardgamanam kutaf} | 

Tat, mat sarvapravatnena rifjtam kritvd ghritam pibet n 
Compare the above with the doctrine of the Chdrvdka Siddhdnta^ 
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mixture of lime and saffron creates red colour. Similarly 
on this earth, inanimate and animate beings are created and 
destroyed, from samyoga and viybga of five elements, prithvi 
etc. This is improper, as such a thing is not within our 
experience. If this were so, then, why not create beings by 
cutting off a part of the body of human beings or animals ? 
It is seen that Isvara has located in cowdung and the like 
life-matter {jivatvam) in an unseen form.**^ And even to a 
Maharaja who is provided with every source of happiness, 
there appear suddenly mental and physical anxieties, diseases, 
etc., which reduces him to poverty and misery and finally 
kills him. The conclusion is thus arrived at that it is 
Isvara that allots to us these results of the fruit of our 
actions done in our previous births, be they good or bad. 
So ]%va and Sanm are not different. This is one view. 
Another Vedic view is that Sanm is not eternal, w'hereas 
the /wa is. If the Jiva is eternal, there is no need for 
a Creator. Thus there are three views: — (1) Brahman is 
existent ; (2) Brahman is non-existent ; and (3) Sanm and 
/wa are not different. 

attributed to Brihaspati as formulated in the Sarvadariana San- 
graha : — 

Ydvadjlvam siikham jivenndsfi mnityora gdc/iarah | 

Bhasnitbhufasya dchasya punardgamanani kuta tfi n 

This saying recurs in Sripati’s B/idshya more than once. The 
belief underlying it is treated as an exception to the general maxim 
Sadruidt sadruiddbhavahy which literally means Like produces like. 
This maxim, according to Hindu writers, docs not enshrine a fixed 
principle. Jayanta Bhatta thus denies its truth on the ground that 
scorpions are produced from cowdung, in his Nydyamaniart (Vizta- 
nagram Sanskrit Series, Edn. 1895, page 466) : — Nachaisha niyamo Idk'e 
sadruidt sadniiodbhavah | Vrischikddeh saniutpddd ^ gomay adapt 
dniiyate \\ This belief regarding the scorpion is found in the Afahd- 
bhdshya, I. 4. 30, and is used as an illustration by Sankaracharya in 
his commentary on the Brahma-Sutras, II. 16. Ramanuja also uses 
it. Udayana quotes it in his Vritti on the Kusumdnjali^ II. 2. while 
Haridasa remarks that a scorpion can be produced from cowdung as 
well as from a scorpion. Of course, the modern view, as propounded 
by writers on biogenics, is that “life can only come from the touch 
of life.^’ See Col. Jacob’s Laukikanydydnjalih, II. 81. 
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And there are three different kinds of discussion 
{^Vadabheda ox Ji^nyasd)'. — (1) Vidhi\ (2) Ma)ttm \ and (3) 
Arina Vdda. Sruii is thus of three different kinds. In 
this three-fold division, the offering of Jydtishtbma and 
other sacrifices with the desire to obtain Svarga is Vidki 
Vdda. In Manira Vdda, worship {updsana) is essential. In 
the same way, Artha Vdda consists in offering praises to 
God (Sidiras). 

To Jwas, according to their past Karnias, God allots 
on their birth their respective meeds of joy and sorrow 
{Sukha and Dtikkha). If this were so, there would be 
no need for Jignydsa. The reading of Upaui shads would 
also prove of no utility ; even Yaguas would not be necessary, 
since they all treat of Arl/ia and Kdma, the realization of 
desires. Such a proposition requires consideration, i.e., 
we should endeavour to ascertain its truth or untruth. 
Hence the need for Jignydsa. Jignydsa is necessary to 
establish the ultimate truth and set at rest the doubt. 

About what are we to undertake a Jignydsa for.? Is it 
for the purpose of establishing that Para-Si va (Brahman) is 
in Sarlra or Sartra in Para-Siva. There is no truth in the 
first ; for it is said that Satyam gndnamanantam Brahma ; 
Brahman is all-truth {Satya), all-wisdom {Gndna) and 
eternal {Anantam). Eka eva Riidro na dvitiydya taste, 
“Only there was one Rudra and no second,” here only one 
Rudra is mentioned. Again Rudra ekatva mdhuh, Rudra 
alone is said to have existed ; Rudro vai id^vatam vai 
purdfiam iti', “Rudra is eternal”, “Rudra is ancient”, 
etc., are statements contained in hundreds of Sruti texts. 
These go to show that Para-Siva is true Brahman. The 
termination “Aham” refers to the Self inside the Sarira 
\/ho reflects outside and no other second. The fruit of 
Jignydsa is that which could be elucidated by Jndna 
becomes Jndna. Accordingly is Brahman one that could 
be elucidated or not? If he could be elucidated, then 
he is different, which is against hundreds of Sruti texts. 
If he could not be elucidated, then Jignydsa becomes a 
vain matter, i.e., a discussion of no value. Because, it is 
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said that Ajamekam Idhita iukla krishnam, there is only 
one, never-born, and which is alone, and which appears in 
red, white and black colours. Inside there are two : l§a 
and anlsa (the chief and the subordinate), gna and agna 
(the knower and the ignorant). Thus says the Veda in 
different places. In this way, to understand that &anm 
has no end would be of no avail, for it would end in mukti. 
Thus it is also stated in one place in the Veda. Ayamatma, 
Brahma “ This Atma is Brahman ”, Tatvamasi “ That Thou 
Art” and other sayings occur elsewhere. Jiva and Brahman 
are identical and one. But A ham pnityaya is used in some 
places, thereby denoting hheda pratihhasa {i.e., difference 
between Jiva and Brahman). This creates the doubt, why 
should it not be so, /.<?., why should they not be identical ? 
This A ham pratyaya does not really indicate a difference 
but shows as if there was a difference and thereby weakens 
the argument of Svayam prakdsa of Brahman, i.e., weakens 
the position that Brahman is self-evident by his glory. 
Ahani pratyaya also weakens the power of self-knowing 
Brahman by bringing him into the orbit of never-ending 
Avidya, and drags him into the smaller sphere of man, which 
is much less than that of Brahman. This is a misnomer. 
This leads to a discussion from which no salvation is 
possible, f.^., the argument ends in the destruction of the dis- 
cussion. Further just as darkness and light are different 
and are opposed to each other in their characteristics, 
those who stick to the one-sided argument, viz., Yalho 
vdcho nivartanta and other sayings of the VMa, according 
to which Brahman cannot be perceived even mentally, it 
comes to this that there can be no use in beginning the 
discussion of the Vedanta Sdstra. If this doubt arises, we 
answer it thus: — It should not be thus viewed because we 
have to say this : It is meet we should begin the study of 
the Mimdmsa Sdstra which deals with the Dvaitadvaita 
doctrine which is in conformity with the essence of all the 
Upanishads. You may ask why? If Brahman is real, he can 
be seen physically and perceived mentally through the aid 
of the evidences afforded by the Agama. Because it is said 
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“There is only Rudra and none others.” This is said in many 
Agamas and VMas so that the evidence afforded by them 
are put as Surya, Chandra, Seasons, Ocean and Time — 
all these are guided by the Will of God and denote their 
own Dharma {i.e., nature). In this world those blessed 
with wealth, knowledge and all kinds of conveniences, still 
have not got what they seek after. While those who have 
none of these conveniences, at some time or other, they 
obtain what they desire for. This shows plainly that God 
administers over these (human affairs) by His existence. 
This is sufficient ocular proof of His existence {lit. He can be 
physically perceived). In the world we find cars, towers, 
storeyed mansions, enclosures (probably fortifications) and 
the like which are the production of man’s intelligence. In 
a similar manner, there is Paramesvara who is assumed 
to be the maker of the animate and inanimate worlds. 
Some say that just as by the combination of chunam and 
saffron, a reddish appearance is created to the eye, in the 
same way, by the combination of the earth with the other 
four elementals, the animate and inanimate creation comes 
into being of its own accord. This, however, is not true. 
It is not within the experience of anyone — i.e., nobody has 
borne testimony to — such a combination of the earth and 
the four elementals producing the animate and inanimate 
world consisting of domestic animals, birds and fene 
natiine (wild animals). If it is asked why we should not 
assume that it is possible to visualize the animal, human 
and other creations in the same body, with their different 
qualities in it, then we have to suggest that this is against 
human experience. It is known to experience that we have 
t ) a; tribute to Tsvara the creation of countless hidden beings 
( >., worms) in a lump of cow-dung”^ just in the same way that 
we have to attribute even to a mighty king who though he 
never for a moment desired mental or physical anxieties 
and old age, death or poverty, yet we see him subject to 
these calamities. In the same way, it is certain that Jlvas 


See footnote 91, on p. 233 an/e. 
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realize happiness or discomfort according to their previous 
good conduct or bad conduct, according to the awards of 
an Isvara. But it may be asked if there are not men in 
this world who do not enjoy happiness in place of the 
misery that they should experience and vice versa — as in 
the case of those coming under the heads of thieves and 
adulterers — we would answer that this is a part of Dharma 
Mimdmsa which it is unnecessary to discuss here. It 
would therefore seem to follow that the argument of Kapila 
and Kanada that this world originates out of /ada {i.e., 
inanimate matter) is without foundation. In the Sruti 
text it is stated: — Asadvd idamagra dsli. The use of the 
asad herein has to be interpreted as indicating that there 
was an infinitesimally small world, because the word dslt 
is subsequently used. If it is not so construed, there 
would be contradiction as in the further part of the same 
Sruti ih& following words occur: — Tato vai sadajdyata. 
These words (it' From that Sat came out") show that 
the above interpretation is the correct one. Here in this 
Sruti text the word asat is used. Why cannot it be taken 
to mean that From nothing Sat came into being? This would 
be like saying that a pair of horns have come out of the 
head of a rabbit ; that flowers are growing in the sky ; or 
that an impotent person has borne children. Therefore 
what has been said at first is the truth, and this is supported 
by Badarayana in his Sutra, Asaditi chenna pratishedha 
mdtratvdt (II. 1. 7). 

He has sufficiently expounded Asat in this Sutra as 
meaning that infinitesimally small matter. What is Brah- 
man And how is it clearly understood and how are doubts 
relating to it cleared by going into the Vedas and the 
Agamas ? It is for clearing doubts and for realizing 
Brahman from the Vedas and the Agamas that Jignyasa is 
needed. Brahman is possessed of endless power and is the sole 
cause of the visible and the invisible worlds and is the 
author of worldly attractions (paiu) and bondage (pdia), 
of Sakala and Nishkala (the faulty and faultless), of Sthula 
and Sukshma ; he exhibits himself as Chit and achit ; he 
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is possessed of endless good qualities {anantakalyana- 
guna); he is all happiness. What is /waF It is endless 
{anddi) ; from birth bound down by Mdyd {Mdydpdia- 
baddha) ; eternally kept in family ties of no consequence 
{ghbra apdra nissdra samsdra vydpdra) ; always subject to 
tdpatraya (three kinds of passions) ; and consequently 
always subject to birth and death (ndnd ^arlra pmvMa 
nirgatna). Also, it is ever immersed in self-pride 
{abhimdna vi^ishta), which results in desires and anger 
{kdma krbdhd) leading to sukha and dukkha {i.e., happiness 
and sorrow). The Jlva is the abode of all (this) happiness 
and misery {Subka and Dukkha). This is Jlvdtman. 
The Jiva and Brahman appear to possess mutually contra- 
dictory qualities ; both are beginningless (ajanya) and both 
are eternal {avind&i). Are both these one or different is 
the doubt raised in our minds ? 

In the Veda (i.c., since texts like Tatvamasi, 

AJiam Brahmdsmi, Brahmavid Byahmayeva bhavalt\ etc., 
etc., occur denoting between the two {i.e. Brahman 

and Jlva), it is not meet to distinguish between the Jlva and 
the Brahman as being different from each other. To so 
distinguish between them would be wrong. The texts above 
quoted would be rendered meaningless if we distinguished 
between them, though Brahman is described as possessed of 
saviseshatva and the Jlva is described as possessed of 
parichihedalva, the Jlva's qualities being Mdydpd^abaddha 
(i.e. Brahman is possessed of never-ending good cjualities 
and the Jlva is ever subject to alterations in the forms of 
Sukha and Dukkha, Janana and Mar ana, etc.). When Mdyd 
leaves him, the Jlva will be one with the Brahman — agree- 
ib'V to the Upanishadic texts mentioned below. Ghata 
(the pot) is indestructible (matter) ; but the Jlva is in the 
ghata and can obtain liberation by coming out of the 
ghata. And when it comes out, it joins Brahman influenced 
by dtmajM,na, as it is said, Sa dtma neti neti, asihulam, 
ananvam, adlrgham, etc., in the Upanishads. These are 
qualities of the Brahman which cannot be kept in bondage 
(paruhchedaiva). So Brahman is fully described in the 
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Upanishads as being quite free from the touch of all 
worldly connections — Sthula sukshma prapancha vya- 
vrutta. Therefore such a Brahman should be discussed 
and understood. 

Sripati opines that the first ■Sw/f/^tzi’should be answered 
affirmatively. He says Brahmajigyndsa yuktah, i.e,, it is 
meet to discuss the nature of Brahman. In support he 
quotes texts such as : 

Brahmavid apnoti param ; Gnatva sivam iantam 
atyantam yeti ; l&am gnatva amrita bhavanti ; Dhyana 
nirmat/iandbhydsdt pd^am dahati panditah ; ^iva ekddhye- 
yah ^ivam karah ; Sarvam any at parityajya ; Ksharam 
pradhdnain amrutdksharam hana/i ; Kshardtmand vlkshate 
deva ekah ; Tasydbhidhydnddydfandt talvabhdvdt bhuyas- 
ydnte visvamdyd nivrittih ; Tan/akratnni pahyati vltaidko 
dhdtu prasdddu mahinidnam l^a/n ; Gnatva devam 
muchyate sarva pdsaih, etc. 

By discussing the nature of such a Brahman according 
to Vedic and Upanishadic texts, B rahmagndna is obtained : 
to know that the Jwa is not different from Brahman. After 
knowing this, the Jlva will be rid of all bondage created by 
worldly ties. There will be extinction of sorrow and finally 
the Jiva will obtain paramapnrushdrthatva, which is Para- 
Sivatva, i.e., Para- Bm/i mat va. 

Sripati starts with Brahmatva and arrives at Para- 
Sivatva. So this Brahman is Para-Siva, i.e., Paramasiva.®® 

It is significant that Sripati calls his work Brahma- 
mimdmsa, etc., and not fydnraka-mlmdmsa, etc. The 
former is in accordance with Anandatirtha’s designation ; 
while the latter is the designation of Sankara. Why 
Sripati does so will be evident when we remember that 
he accepts the dualistic theory up to a limit, whereas 
Sankara does not. Sankara advisedly designates his 
work Sdriraka-mimdmsa because he identifies in argu- 
ment Sdnra (the human or individual Soul) with the 

Cp. Pardsi Nardyai^ayeva ndnyathd in Mahdohdrata, Udyoga 
Parva, where Para means ** above all ”, 
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Brahman.^* Srlpati’s three points are: — Sam^aya, Doubt ; 
Vishaya, Subject ; and Prayojana, Result. The result 
of discussing of Brahman is to know that he is no other 
than Jlva and to break off the curtain separating them is 
the object of the Jignydsa. 

There is difference between Bhramara and Klta, be- 
tween Idha and rasa. When the bhrdnti is gone, then the 
klta becomes bhramara, rasa becomes Idha. In the same 
way, Tatvamasi and the like texts in the U panishads 
expound the view that there is no difference between the 
two — the Jlva and the Brahman, i.e., they will be one when 
the screen of agndna is removed. 

It is very clearly stated in the Srutis, without the least 
doubt, that just as all rivers, as stated in Sruti texts like 
Yafha vadyah syaudawdndh samudre asfam gachchauti 
ndmarupe vihdya i tathd vidvdnndmarupad vimukiah 
pardtparam purushamu paiii d ivy am ifi, enter the sea and 
become one with it, losing their separate individualities and 
names, similarly a wise man — after obtaining wisdom 
— gets himself free from his name and form and gets into 
para and parama purusham, i.e., the highest effulgent Self, 
i.e., Brahman. So it is that all Srutis declare that Jlva is 
capable of attaining to Brahmatva. This cannot well be 
otherwise — this is not said for the sake of formality ; else all 
the abovenamed Upanishadic texts will not have spoken 
the Truth. Not only that; they will also have differed 
from the primary teaching of the Ikshyatddhikaranam 
(I. 1. 5). And we will also be vainly troubling our mind 
for a thing of no consequence with a matter from which 
we cannot obtain liberation {Moksha). But every Sruti 
lexi. states that there is Moksha. 

Sdriraka . — From &drtra, which means relating to the body; 
hence, the incorporate or embodied spirit ; human or individual 
soul. tSariraka, therefore, means relating to the body ; corporal ; 
incorporate, embodied (as the soul). Sanraka is the inquiry 
into the nature of that spirit the embodied spirit), a term 

adopted by Sankara and Ramanuja for their Bhdshyas on the 
Brahma-Sutras, 
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Sripati next passes on to formulate how he differs 
from Sankara. According to the Upanishadic text Aham 
a/nah^ etc., which means “ I am ignorant,” etc., whereby 
the Jlva says that he is environed by bondage of attractive 
bodily (worldly) ties. If such a thought as Aham ajnah 
is entertained by the J%va, even as the result of ignorance or 
otherwise {mayapa&a baddha), then it would amount to this 
that the Brahman, who is nirvisesha {i.e., attributeless) 
is bound by mdydpddhi, i.e., ignorance or illusion, which 
cannot be explained how it could be, while the Veda 
explains, h as sarvagiias sarvavit id, Pra^tidnam Brahma 
th, etc., i.e., that the Jlva who is all-knowing and who is a 
prdgna, how can he fall into ignorance (or become subject 
to illusion). If this were conceded, one would be falling a 
prey to confusion of thoughts as regards the qualities of 
Brahman and the Jlva. If avidyd is conceded, there is no 
chance of attaining Brahmatva {Brahmatva hhany^a). If 
Brahman is really subject to avidyd, and if avidyd is also 
one of the entities, then there will be the fallacy called 
anybnya dbraya. (That is. Brahman will have been asso- 
ciated with avidyd and avidyd with Brahman, which is 
mutually contradictory).*'® Further, the Sruti text goes: 
Aprdno hyamandsbubhrah. As Brahman is said to be 
devoid of mind {mauah) and life {prana), how can such a 
Brahman be subject to the influence of Maya? Here 
Sankara’s theory that manah and prana disappear at one 
stage, is disputed. Sripati asks, at such a stage how can 
Brahman be subject to the influence of Maya ? In reply, if 
we admit that the Jlva is subject to ignorance {i.e., Maya), 
then we have to admit that there is something else beyond 
Brahman {Brahmdnantara) to remove this ignorance (Maya). 
If so, unsettledness {i.e., confusion) will prevail. The Taitti- 
rlya text Vdchdrambhanam vikdrb ndmadheyam mriitike- 
tyeva satyam and other similar Upanishadic texts, state that 

Anydnya diraya {anydnya dirayaH ). — This is a term in Nydya 
which treats of the fallacy of the reciprocal relation of cause and 
effect. The term suggests mutual or reciprocal dependence, support, 
or connection. 
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the world forms the body of Tsvara, Prapanchasya tadatmya- 
bbdhakatvd m vid/iiyate nacha mithyatvam . This means 
that the world cannot be unreal as it forms the body of 
Tsvara, which again is clearly formulated by the Sutra 
Tadananyatva mOinimbhanci sabdddibhyah^ which states that 
the world which was created was brought into existence 
in his own (bodily) form. If there is untruth in this Sutra 
is the body untrue or Tsvara Himself untrue? Not the first 
— not the body; not the second ^ because the Sruti says 
Sadbvd sbinycdii tnciy^ya dsit, i.e., that Being existed 
originally (from before the creation). If we now accept 
that there was some one else also, then we will be forced 
to admit that the Advaita doctrine is contradicted {bhcxnj^a). 
Therefore, just as darkness and brightness prevail, we have 
to admit that b/ieda and ab/ieda co-exist. Because the two 
forms, Dvnita and Adiuiita., seen in Tsvara, in the 
forms of Sanya and Asardya, always exist as the subjects 
of discussion. Therefore, those holding the tenets of 
Nirvi^eshddvaifa will find that AdJ/ydsa {A guana, i.e., 
Maya) is not clearly made out. Therefore, Advaitins 
cannot hold that Pyavahdya is only true so long as we are 
in the world and not after we have left it. This process of 
reasoning is fallacious. Because if Ahkeda is accepted by 
us, as urged by them, the Bheda enunciated in the Syuti 
text, Di’d supayttaii sayujau sakhdyau tit, cannot be 
explained easily. If exclusively bheda is accepted, then the 
abheda enumerated in Ar//'// texts like Talvaniasi, etc., cannot 
be met. Therefore to meet the arguments of all the 
Svutis taken together, the only natural way open is the 
enunciation of the doctrine of Dvaiiddvaita, which will be 
in accord with both sets of Sruti texts. If we belittle 
Sruti texts in any way, we will only be stultifying our- 
selves. By so belittling Sruti texts, we will be approaching 
the domain of Buddhism, which denies the authority of the 
Vedas. 

Vedic texts like Yatdvd imdni bhutdxti jdyante, etc., 
declare that the world and the creatures in it have been 
created by Brahman. This proves that the world consists 
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of both Dvaita and Advaita consisting of cause and effect, 
as expounded by the Sutra, Pratipid siddherlingamaima- 
rathyah, etc., and the two Sutras following it (1. 4. 21-22). 
In these Sutras the different tenets of the three doctrines of 
the Vedanta philosophy {Bkeda, Abheda^ BhMabhedd) are 
clearly explained. And subsequent Sutras like Ubhaya 
vyapadesattvahi kundalavat (III. 2. 26) establish the fact 
that the Bheddb/ieda doctrine is the only doctrine that can be 
pointed to as not being open to any objection and as one not 
suffering from any contradiction. Agreeably to this view, 
it is explained in the Suia Sam/ii/a, B/iMdbhedastat/tdbhedd 
bheda ete niatdsimyah iti, etc. Also in the Mahimnastava, 
it is thus declared : Dhritvam kaschid brute sakala mapara- 
stva dhruvaui ida»i parb d ravyddravyah ifi, etc. Thus 
according to some, everything is true and eternal ; according 
toothers, everything is unreal — both material and immaterial. 

Harmonising Sruti Texts. 

Sripati suggests that there is need for reconciling 
these conflicting texts. He proceeds to show that the 
same want of harmony between Sruti texts is to be seen. 
He quotes the Sruti text, Yatb z'dchb uivartanta, etc. [Those 
iJivas) who are bereft of the good grace of the yr urn's 
blessing have no salvation.] This is seemingly against the text 
Ananda Brahmanb vidvdn nabibhiiti kutaschana, etc. (One 
who knows Ananda Brahman is never afraid of the world.) 
These seemingly contradictory texts can only be harmonised 
by Jivnydsa. To prove that gndna obtained by Guru- 
kaldksha leads to the knowing of Brahman and that all 
other ways lead away from the path leading to the know- 
ledge of Brahman as known to experience, is, says Sripati, 
confirmed by the Taittiriya text, B rahmaviddpubti param, 
Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati, etc. (He who knows 
Brahman will reach Him and he who knows Brahman will 
also become Brahman.) But then, there are texts which 
declare that just because one knows the Veda, one cannot 
exactly find that great Being, the Brahman. Sripati quotes 
texts like {a) Na vedavin manute tarn bruhantam ; 
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(3) NaisM, larkena mati rapainyd ; {c) Tanfvbpanishadam 
purusham pruchchdmi ; and {d) Sdstra ydnitvdt, which 
declare that Brahman is not possible of understanding 
through any faulty (or imperfect) sources. He holds that 
he is understandable only through the aid of the doctrine of 
Bkeddbheda^ which harmonises the meaning of every Sruti 
text relating to Brahma- Mhndmsa {Sarva sruti samanvita 
Brahma- Mlmdm so). It is therefore meet, he says, that 
a beginning should be made for Brahma- J ignydsa. 

Meaning of Atha. 

Having thus laid the foundation for his doctrine of 
bheddbheda, Sripati next proceeds to interpret the word Atha 
as meaning anantara^ i.e., afterzvards or then. He says he 
does not accept the interpretation that it refers to adhikdra, 
which is the interpretation of Anandatlrtha. Anandatirtha 
says that atha refers to adhikdra aztantaram, i.e., after a 
man is qualified for Jiy;nydsa. Though Sripati, following 
Anandatirtha, quotes the Mangalasloka, Omkdrascha atha 
sabdascha dvdvetau Brahmam gurdh i kantham bhitvd vinir- 
ydtau tasmdt mdngalikdvubhau, he interprets the word atha 
differently. Anandatirtha interprets the word in the sense 
of adhikdra anantaram, i.e., after the student has obtained 
the necessary qualification of being in a position to assimi- 
late the knowledge relating to Brahman. Sripati says that 
because the word Jignydsa is in the Sutra, the word atha 
need not mean adhikdra, because Jignydsa means Vichdra 
lakshanatvdf, that is, knowing after understanding. That 
is, Sripati suggests that entering into understanding, for 
knowing is itseli adhikdra and so there is no need for further 
enSiikdra. From the word Jignydsa, we have to infer that the 
inquirer has the desire placed in him {adhikrita) to know the 
Brahman. Therefore atha need not necessarily mean adhikdra. 
Jignydsa has included in it Vichdra adhikdra. The 
desire to know the Brahman is sufficient adhikdra and that 
is implied in the word jignydsa. Then to what does Atha 
refer ? It refers to the prerequisite in one who wants to 
know the Brahman, One who has not the determination 
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{dtksha) to know Brahman, after freeing himself from the 
three kinds of worldly sins {malalraya) arising from 
manas, vdk and kdya^ cannot know the Brahman. That is, 
freeing oneself from the sins arising from these three worldly 
sources is the prerequisite for knowing the Brahman. That 
is, one should purge himself of these three kinds of sins before 
he can desire to know the Brahman. “ Atha ” (“Then”) 
therefore means “ when ” one has qualified by purging 
himself from the three kinds of sins called malatraya. Sri- 
pati’s interpretation is summed up by him in this dictum : 
Deva-dhnyana. The term “ Athathah ” implies that when 
the remaining conditions {seshalakshana) are fulfilled, “then” 
jignydsa commences. What are the seshalakshana ? They 
are the destruction of the malatraya — the sins caused in 
association with kdya, mdaasa and vdcha and when one has 
destroyed these three sins, he reaches the fourth stage — 
g}idna — for jignydsa. Dharma, Brahma and Sdslra in the 
Vedic texts imply karthru^ karma and phala^ i.e,, Cause, 
Action and Effect. Even though he has carried out his 
various duties in his former birth, yet to attain the Brahman, 
he ought to carry out the rules set down in the vidhis {i.e. 
Vedas) in connection with bhdjana (food) and gamaiia 
(conduct). He who aspires to Moksha should have carried 
out the above rules of conduct for malatraya vidhvamsa., so 
that he might be qualified for Brahma-j ignydsa. This is 
what has been fixed in the wV//; A ( as the requisite 
qualification for B rahrna-j ignydsa. For it is said in the 
Taittirlya Upajiishad about the desire of the disciple who 
wishes to receive wisdom about the Brahman: — Yadctatch- 
chandasdm rishabhd visvarupali i chchandobhyd' dhyamrutdt 
sambabhuva. Samendrd medhayd sprundtu. Amrutasya 
devadhdrano bhuydsam iarlram me vicharshanam^ jihvd me 
madhumattamd karndbhydm bhuri vAruvam. Brahmanah 
kd&dst medhaydpihitah srutam me gdpdya iti. May the 
Lord Siva who is the Ris/tabha, i.e.., the greatest of all 
prosodies, the Lord of al! Vedic lore, who pervades the 
world in the form of the vrsa {visvarupa), grant me that 
mdksha which is obtained by the enlightenment afforded 
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by Vedic knowledge, for which (purpose) I wish to undergo 
this deva-dharana {Lmgarupa Sivasya dhdram). May Lord 
Siva grant that the deva-dharana will purify my whole body 
purging it of all sins, purifying my tongue, and making it 
more sweet, purifying my ears by the sound of the Veda 
passing through them and by this means (/.^., purification) 
grant me the bhakli and gmna (faith and wisdom) required 
and protect me by making me fit to reach the Brahman. 
By the use of the word deva-dharaiia, a doubt may arise as 
to the meaning intended to be conv'eyed by it ; whether it is 
the outward (bd/fyd) litiga-dhdrana or the mental {anlar) 
linga-dhdrana or the pmuavalinoa-dkarauaP'' 

In texts like Tvam dcvdiid/n paramancha daivatam ; 
Tasmdt devdh Siva smrutah ; and Devydyulam devdyutam 
yuvdnaai, etc., the word deva indicates no other than Para- 
siva^ as it generally signifies in the Veda, and is adopted to 
mean it in dchdra, as there are no other evidences in the 
Sdstras to show that any other deity is meant in this connec- 
tion. According to its root meaning, the word dhdrana 
means the agency through which, as an easy means, salva- 
tion is reached. Therefore it becomes devadkdrano b/iuyd- 
sam, which means that as I wish to attain to Brahman, let me 
also be joined to those who are fit to understand Brahman 
by wearing him symbolically. Thus I become the wearer 
of linga — tasmdt mam medhayd samybjayatu. Then come 
the words Bhuydsam, etc. Bhuydsam denotes the necessity 
for wearing the linga. Linga-dhdrana also implies the 
wearing of the Pranava symbols, for texts like ybvedddati 
svarah prbktb, chchandbvrishabhatvam, tatvamasi, etc., 
apply only to Parasiva and also the visvarupa {i.e., form of 
\'isvarupa) is also applied to Parasiva only, because in the 
Ashidnga yogas, the followers of the Veda {vaidikas) 
meditate only on Him as the chief object of worship. 

The Purvapaksha argument in this connection is thus 
developed by Sripati: By the use of the word visvarupa 
in the Rik (quoted above), the Brahma-linga referred to 
therein is none other than viivarupa, except that both appear 

Pranava)} means the sacred syllable Aum. 
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as separate entities and Deva-dhdranam (mentioned in the 
Rik) means that they are both combined in one by the 
process of wearing {yd^dt). If it is not so divided, 
then the word Gdpdya used in the Rik will go without 
any meaning (asambhavdt). And also the word bhuydsam, 
which is used in a benedictory sense, will also have no mean- 
ing. But Lmyyiitam chakrinam drishtvd and such other 
texts like lUifya uiadhyc, jayrat-sarvam ; tat prdnHvanlarma- 
nasd lingauidhuh ; jybtirlingam bhrnvdr madhye nilyam 
d/tydyet sadd yatih ; lingaiii Brahmaiva kcvalam^ occurring 
in the At/mrvaua (Beda), Sdma (Veda), Riidm (Samhttd), 
Hanisa (Samhitd), Katikavalli (Samhitd), etc., which say 
that &iva Parabmhman is explained (upadesdt) to be Linga- 
riipa, prohibit the outward wearing of the /inga (Linga- 
dhdrana). And also texts in the Taittirlya, Kaivalya^ 
Kalhavalya and other Stnritki texts lay down that Daharam 
vipdpam paravesu/a bhutam hrit piindarlkam vim jam 
visuddham, i.e., internal I inga-dhdrana (an tarli tt ga-dhdrand) 
is necessary. Also in other Sakhas (i.e., Samhitas) Bdhya 
liiiga-dhdrana is not explained, while other texts, such as 
Visvddhiko Budro nm/iars/iih tvam deveskn B ydhmandt ; 
tvam devdndm Bmliniatfindin ad/iipatih; vixlinnh kshatri- 
ydiidm ad/iipatih, etc., state that the unrivalled Siva is 
greater than the Vik>a and is the lord of gods and Brahmanas, 
while Vishnu is only the lord of Kshatriyas. Thus it is said in 
the Agamas of which Siva is the author, Such as Kdmika and 
Vdtula. There is no support for the views expressed in 
Manu and other Smrilhis and Piirdiias which are opposed to 
those made in the Kdmika and Vdtula dgamas. Moreover, 
in the 6th and 8th adhyayas of the Yajurveda treating about 
Tripura Samhara, from the words beginning with Teskdm 
asurdndm tisrah pura dslt and ending with the words So 
abravlt varam vrhia ahameva pasundm adhipatih asau, etc., 
it is suggested that Brahma, Vishnu and other Devas are 
brought under the category of pami and Siva himself is de- 
scribed as Pa^upati : Brahma Vishnvddt devdndm pa^utvau 
hyasya pdiupatitvam. This means that the wearing of Siva- 
linga, Bhasma and Rudraksha, which are the symbols of Siva 
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{Saiva Idnchchana), are necessary. In this world, therefore, 
the worshipped and the worshipper {drdd/iya and drddhaka), 
the lord and the servant {prabhu and bhrutya) are seen in 
separate existence {i.e., separately existing). So it follows 
that bdhya linga-dhdrana is found to be a necessary procedure. 
In order to overcome the ties of bondage created by friendship 
and enmity and the animal nature of the jlva, a muniukshu 
(one who desires mbkshd) and a bhakta should wear the 
symbol of protection of pati Idnchchandtniaka parahveshta 
linga-dhdrana (the symbol of the remover of sins in the 
form of Para^ivalinga), This goes without saying. In the 
Kdmika and other dgamas expounded by Siva, it is said that 
Imga-dhdrana should be throughout life {i.e., that the linga 
should be worn throughout one’s life) which shows that when 
one is already invested with one Karma (/.^., vidhi), no other 
Karma binds him."^ On the basis of this reasoning, there is 
no room for one who carries out the (Jpdsana Krama of 
Poundarika and other Crania and Smdrta observances, for 
observing other Karmas. When one is invested with the 
diksha (i.e., sivadtksha), he is absolved from observing the 
sutaka and other obsequial restrictions {sutakddi nishedka 
daHanena), as also with the performance of the SdpMa and 
other (?.^., subsequent) ceremonies {Sdpindyddl iitlara- 
karmandm vaiyarthya prasmigdl). After the Sawa diksha 
is over, the invested is absolved from jlvalva and prelalva, 
for he is, by such investiture, absolved from the Karmas 
{dsrama dharma) to which he was bound from his birth in his 
caste {svajdtya ) ; being from the time of such investiture 
subject to i(s duties and responsibilities, he is freed from the 
restrictions imposed by being born in his caste. By this in- 
timre there is no fear of his falling again into Veda bdhya 
mata {i.e., entering into the limits prescribed by the Veda)P^ 

Tliis argument is again and again urged by Sripati : while 
one is subject to one 7’id/ti, he cannot be subject to another. 

Siipati’s argument may be summed up thus; Previous to 
diksha^ one is subject to the restrictions of the caste into which he is 
born ; after the diksha, he becomes a new person and is subject only 
to the restrictions imposed by the diksha ceremony. 
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Even such great sages like Vasishta, and other great 
Brahmanishta Rishis and Muktas are found to have been 
observers of jybtishtbina and other duties. As stated by 
Manu and other Smriti writers, Yadvaikhicha Manuravadat 
tat bhaishajaniy the medicine prescribed by them for remov- 
ing the disease of worldly attachment, should be strictly 
followed. But it may be asked, Brahma and others have 
not undergone, as required by the Smritis, Agamas and 
Pitrdnas, the liuga-dhdrana dlks/ia and consequently what 
use is there in it.!* The answer is that they have mbksha 
through Sradd/td, Dhakti and Dhydna in a combined form. 
And as it is said in texts like Tamevani viditvd atimrutyic 
meti, vdnyah pantah vidyate ayandya, gndiiddevatu 
kaivalyaw, ndnyah pantah vimuktaye, etc., mbksha is 
available by reason of wisdom {gndnd). It is said in the 
text, Mbks/iam ichchet Jandrdandt (all wealth may be 
desired through Isvara and all mbksha through Janar- 
dana), which shows that Janardana only is the giver of 
mbksha and not Siva. To meet this argument, it is said 
Sarvalingam sthdpayati. Here the ladanta^^ verb {sthdpa- 
yaii) is opposed to the above view. Also, this is against 
the views of other Smritis, because the verb sthdpayati 
denotes from its root meaning sthdvara linga sthdpana, 
i.e., the establishing of a sthdvara linga on the body. 
Such a linga being held in the hand with the uttering of 
the prescribed mantra {linga- pdnindm abhimantritam pdni- 
maiitram), invests a man with pure thought. Then arises 
the objection if one is thus invested with pure thought, 
then there is no need for investing him with bdhya linga. 
The answer is that just as the Idnchchana, the insignia of a 
king, such as svetachchatra (white umbrella), etc., are not seen 
in servants, so certain of the emblems of Siva, such as 
Garalabhakshana (poison swallowing) and Bhujaga-bhushana 
(serpent-decoration), on account of their terrifying character, 
are impossible of being worn by others. Just as there is no 
authority for adopting the mangaldcharana (bmkdra) in the 

Laf is a technical term used by Panini to denote the Present 
tense or its terminations. 
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beginning, for there is no Vedic support for such adoption, 
just as one who worships Siva in his saguna form is unable to 
worship him in his nirguna form also, and just as all people 
who wish to attain their desires worship God only in his 
temple, similarly the wearing of the linga {linga-d/idrana) 
seems to be (apparently) against the prevalent (received) 
procedure of the and Snirilis as they do not permit any 

scope for it. If it is said that this principle is also objected to 
as enumerated in the Sdnkhya Smrili, then our reply would 
be in the words of the text : Lingadhdrana rddhdhdntastu 
pmtyakshika srnti smyitydgama puydmfihdsa vihilatvena 
lingadhdranasya agiiihdtyddivat vaidikatvam siddham iti, 
etc. (It is as decided a fact that Imga-dhdraiia is in accord- 
ance with the teachings of Sri/ti, Smriti, Agama, Purdna 
and Itihdsa as the agniholravidki is in accordance with the 
prescriptions laid down in the Vedak) 

Atha means After Diksha. 

Therefore it is that only after initiation by means of the 
(Siva) diksha {tat dlkshdna^itaram) that one should undertake 
B rahtnaj i gnydsa {Brahmajignydsa vidhlyate). Sripati thus 
suggests that he has established that atha means dlkshdnanta- 
ram, t.e., after the DIKSHA and not AFTER OHTAINING 
ADHIKAKA (as suggested by Anandatirtha). 

The Vedic text cticha7tdasdtn rishabhd visvarupah 
denotes that the unlimited Siva assumes a limited form 
to enable those who are his Bhaktas to worship him. 
Upanishadic texts like Ndrdyaiu nidhanapataye namah, 
etc., denote that the all-pervading linga is in every- 
thing including Narayana, the lord of all people devoid of 
.ichts {i.e,, people who seek mdksha at the hands of 
Narayana). Therefore Siva is also found pervading Nfira- 
yana. Texts like Sarvalingam sthdpayati, etc., therefore, 
refer only to linga-dhdrana, the wearing on the body of 
the all-pervading Siva. This statement is again supported by 
the texts of the Svetdsvatara, A tharvaiia sirah and other Upa- 
nishads : Prdnchdham pratyanchdham (I existed at first ; I 
exist ever after). It is also said in the Kathavalli and 
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Hamsa U panishads and in the Liv^a Purana and other 
works: Tat pranHvantavmanasb liuf^a mahiih ; Linge 
sushuptih ; Lingam Brahma sandtanam ; etc. The light 
existing in the internal mind (/>., inner consciousness) is 
called linga ; the sus/iuptt the dreamless sleeping 

state) is in the tinga, i.e., the Jlva in a dreamless state of 
sleep is (verily) the linga, i.e.^ they, Jwa and Linga, are 
one in that state ; the linga is sandfana (/>., everlasting), 
etc- The attributeless form of Brahman {Nairn pa pada 
Brahmapada as op])osed to Sbpapada Brahmapada) denoted 
by the linga is just like a form having all the limbs, such 
as kara, chara}ia^ etc., and is therefore to be understood 
as synonymous with a Brahman having form. That is 
to say, the Brahman who has no attributes has to be 
understood as equivalent to Brahman with attributes and 
having a body and all limbs. That is, the unlimited 
Siva is worn on the body in a limited form ; though 
the unlimited Siva has no form or attributes, he has 
to be conceived as possessing both when worn as Linga 
on the body. 

If the text amrntasya deva-dhdrana bhnydsani is 
divided into deva and dlidrana, then according to the 
Aparamilddhikarana iVydya, the word Deva, owing to 
contact with the body on which the linga is worn, not only 
means “ to protect ” the wearer {gopdya) but also, by being in 
contact (samyogdrlhakatvena), means also the giver of 
Mbkshapada to him {amrutapada vdckya-nibkshasya). If 
this is not understood in this sense, it will not satisfy the 
importance of the text appearing in the Sankara Samhitd : 
Lingdnga sangino vafsa punarjannm navidyate, Yugapat 
gndnasiddliisydt tatho moksham avdpnuydt iti, etc., i.e., 
the wearer of the linga will have no more births, but will 
attain wisdom and final release. The text, Sarlrain me 
vicharshanam, states that the wearing of the linga on the 
body makes the Jiva to constantly think and meditate on 
the Lingarupi Siva (whom he is wearing) instead of (being 
distracted by) the many enjoyment-yielding objects of the 
external world. 
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Then the Smriti texts Atyd^ramasiha sakalendn- 
ydni ; Atydsraml sarvadd sakrudvd japet ; Vraiametat 
pdsupafam pasupdsa vimdkshdya; Vratametat sdmbha- 
vam ; Tat samdcfiaret mumiikshuh napunarbhavdya ; 
Teshdm evaitdm Brahmavidydm vadeta sirbvralam ; 
Tasyeti kathitd hyartha prakdsante inahdtmandm, etc., 
occurring in the Kaivalya, Atharvana sirah, Kd/dgnt 
Rudray Mundaka and other Upanishads, state that only he 
who adopts the pdsiipata vrata is eligible for the teaching 
of Drahttiavidya {Brahmavidyddhikdntvdpadesdt). There- 
fore linga-dhdrafia diks/ta is decidedly to be imparted 
to one who is desirous of learning Brahmavidya {IJnga- 
d/tdratta dikshitasyaiva B yahmavidyddhikdritvam stddham). 
If the objection is urged that in the Kaivalya and Svetd^va- 
tara Upanishads there are no texts prescribing linga- 
dhdratuty and that it is quite enough for one who is 
initiated in the Pdsupata vrata to smear himself with the 
Bhasma only {Bhasma-dJidratux ) ; then, it may be stated, 
that is not so. For, one initiated in the Pdsupata vrata 
should also wear the linga as part and parcel of his body in 
the same way as bhasma-dhdrdtia. For it is said : — 
Lingdnga sangindm chaiva pnnarjanma navidyate 
Yesha pdmpald ybgali pasupdsa nivruttaye, 

Savva veddntasdrbyam atydirama iti irutih. 

Whoever wears the linga on his body will have no 
further births ; this wearing of the Imga is the Pa.supata 
yoga, i.e.y the joining of the Imga with the anga or body in 
order to destroy the animal-nature created by bondage {pahi- 
pdsa) in man. This is the gist of the whole of the Vedanta 
and this is the Atyasrama which is declared in the Sruti. 

Further it is said; Parabrahmdbhidham lingam 
pain pdsa vimbchakam ; yb dhdrayati sadbhaktyd sa pdsupata 
uchchyatb. 

The linga which is named after Parabrahman, and 
which removes the ties of bondage and releases the faithful 
wearer (from the same) is called Pdhipata. 

Sartra tritayd bhaktyd lingam para^ivdtmakam, yb 
dhritvd vicharet bhumau sa pdiupata uchchyate. 
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Whoever wears the linga of the Para Siva form out 
of pure mind, physically and mentally, and walks about in 
the world — he is called a Pasupata. 

Lingant t^tvo bhavei ksheiram angam samybga 
airayah, tasmdt lingdnga samyuktb ybpi so atydsraml bhavef. 

Lingahtcomts, Siva ; kshetra becomes anga {i.e., body); 
both these being combined become lingdjtga^ i.e., linga and 
anga ; one who becomes lingdnga becomes aty dirami. 

Brahmachdri grihasthbvd vdnaprastho yatistu vd, 
yastu lingdnga samyukfah sa yeva atydiraml bhavet. 

Be he a Brahmachdri or a grihastha (householder) or 
vd7iaprastha, or a yati (i.e., sanydsi) — whoever combines in 
himself the linga and the anga, he is said to have become 
atydirami. (The words Pdiupata and atydirami synony- 
mous with lingadhdri. So these words explain each 
other.) 

P'urther, in the Sdmajalgishiya idkhd and in the 
Saddnandbpanishad it is stated : A ntardhdrano iakto vd 
hyaiaktbvd dvijottama, samskritya gurund dattam Saiva 
Imgani urasthale, dhdryam viprena muktyartham yevam 
vbddntinb vidnh. 

Whether a Brahmin is to wear the linga internally 
or not, he should accept the linga given by his guru after 
consecration and wear it on his bosom in order to obtain 
tnukti — as declared by the Vedantins. 

Further, in the Aiivarya idkhd of Atharvafta Veda, it 
is said : Yo vdmahastdrchita lingamekam pardtparam 
dhdrayate satatam vipi'oh kshalriyb vd \ Tasyaiva labhyah 
parameivardsau niranjanam paramam sdmyam upaiti 
divyam. 

One who keeps in his left hand the linga, the greatest 
of the great, be he a Brahmana or a Kshatriya, him 
only the all-pervading and great Tsvara will join with 
all his glory. 

From these texts it is seen that dhydna and dhdrana 
(contemplation of his glory and wearing his linga) of Para- 
mesvara should always be possessed by a mumukshu, i.e., 
one who wishes to attain indksha. 
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Again, in the Rudradhyaya it is stated : Adhyavbchat 
adhivakid prathatnd daivyb bkiskag dyanena, etc., which 
means that Para Siva only can keep away {i.e., ward off) the 
flow of birth, death and samsdra and can effectually 
prevent them (from recurring). Therefore it is explained 
by the Veda Purusha in the Rig, Yajur and Sdma Vedas 
that only one who wears the linga will be capable of obtain- 
ing release from the bondage of pasu and pd^a {pasupd^a 
vimbehakatvam, i.e., the release from the subordinate 
state of animal bondage). 

Again, in the Rigveda occurs the text : Ayam tne hastb 
bhagavdn, Ayam me bhagavattard \ Ayam me visva 
bheshajb, Aya/fi Sivdbhimarshanah II Ayam maid Ayam 
pild Ayam jivdliir dgamdl\ I dam lava prasarpanam 
snbandha re/ii nirlJiltyamna ll 

This text states that the linga that is kept in the hand 
is the Veda Purusha and that ^sivdbhimarshana is the 
touching of the Sthdvara-Unga. And therefore the combi- 
nation of the two (the Veda Purusha as represented by the 
linua and Swdbhimarsham) makes .Siva to be in touch with 
the wearer (of the /iuga). 

The same thing is said in the Vdlu/a Sruli : — 
Dhdrayet yastu hastena liu gdkdram ^ivam sadd i lasya 
has/a sthitam viddhi mafpadam sapaddm padam iti, which 
may be thus translated: “ He who always places in his hand 
the lins^a form of Siva, knows that he has in his hand my 
presence, of great wealth.” “Just as a ball of iron thrown 
into the fire acquires all the properties of the burning fire, 
the man who wears in his hand my world-curing linga 
tc .-m vvill be possessed of all my properties.” 


Cf, Bhdgavata, Canto V, where the word pdsata?iiyam 
occurs. This word describes men •x'd, anvnals drawn by their nose-strings, 
Cf. also the following: Saive vahdmo balim l§vardyate protd nasiva 
dvtpade chatushpddah, occurring in the Bhdgavata, Canto V, 
Adhyaya 1 : We, two-legged animals, carry a bodily sacrifice to that 
great Lord just as the foui -legged paiu is dragged along with a string 
in its nose to the sacrificial fire, 
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So it is said in the Kamika Agama: Ayam me Jiasto 
d/iagamn which means “This Almighty God is in my 
hand”. 

From this mantra^ it follows that the VMa Purusha is 
firmly held in the hand of one who wears the linga [Lmga- 
dhriti). That is, he who wears the linga has the presence 
in this body of the Veda Puriisha}^^ 

In the Yajur Veda (Ashtaka I, Part iv) it is said, 
Yale Rudmssivdtanu aghbrd pdpakd^ini i Taya 7tastam 
vdsanta mayd girimntd abhichdkasVt iti il Triyam- 
bakam yajdmahe sugandhim pi4 shtivardhanam I Urvdruka 
miva bandhandt mruthybr vwks/ilya mdmrutdt iti il 

Again, it is stated : Sbmdrudrd yuvdmetdnyasmai visvd 
tanushu bJieshajdni dhattam avasyatdm miinchatam yanno 
asil tanus/ia haddliam knila menb-asmaf iti^ etc. 

The meaning of these texts is given in the Linga 
Parana as follows: — te Sivdtanu rudra linga mangala- 
ddyakam\ L ingam Bivatanuk prbktd muriir ghbrd tanuk 
sniriitdW Apdpes/iic cha bhakteshn taybr madhye Swd 
tanuk I Kasate paramesasya Hshtdste lingadhdrinak II 
Taydsanta mayd sankhya kdrunya linga rupayd\ Abki- 
chdtasllil ianuvd girisanld abhiraksha mdmW Tfiyambakam 
virupdksham liiigam brahmasandtanani II Yajdmahe dhdra- 
ydma sugandhim piishtivardhanam i Urvdrukam yathd 
handhdt mruthybr mukshlya mdmrutdt i Prathamdshte 
Yajurvede prahie charama samgnike n Lhiga dhdrana- 
mdkhydtam Veda pimsam mahdtmandm i Sbmd Rudrd yuvd- 
metdnyasmai asmabhya mevahi V isvdni bheshajdnishtha 
prdnabhdzLitmakdni cha I tannshu dehatritaye baddham 
mdydmaydtmakam II Kritam yadenoduritam manb vdkkdya 
karma jam I tadasmadasmata sthurnam mukhyatb vdsya 


The vianlra theory is that if the person who wears in symbolic 
form the deity who is to be worshipped, meditates on that form 
uttering the mantra^ and the name of the deity, in the particular 
form prescribed, he finally attains absorption into that form. This is 
described in the following text: — Mancmat trdyate yastu mantra 
ityabhidhiyate \ t as mat manttena fa?imurtun bhaktipurvcfia dhtyatdnu 
(See Tantrasdra Agama on Dhydnaj) 
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taniyuvam II Mtmchyantam kripayd samyak prambchayatam 
Uvarau II 

In the same work {Linga Purdnci) it is said that 
Paramesvara has two forms : 

Rudrb vd es/ia yadagni fasyaiie taiiu vau 
GhbrCinyu sivdiiyayiti. 

Rudra has two forms, one a fearful-looking and the 
other a serene-looking one ; therefore the words Rudra and 
Sbma imply these two forms of Siva, Ghbra (the fearful) and 
Aghbra (the serene-looking). 

In the Vcdic text, means “yaus” (plural) and 

as7ne asmabhyam (third person) means belonging to us and 
vibva means the whole universe. All these forms are as 
medicines (or cures) for the disease of mundane miseries 
{bhavarbgahardni). IsMa, prdm, bhdva, bhasma, rudrdksha 
are the signs which wilt cure bhavarbga. That is, that 
Is/ita linga^ prdna Imga, bhdva linga, bhasma^ rudrdksha 
and other symbols are the cures for mundane ills. That is, 
the wearing of the linga and rudrdksha, and the smearing 
of bhasma, etc., on the body will protect a man from anddya- 
vidydvdsitam, that is, the ills of former existence. The 
wearer will be released from all the ties of this world 
{muchyataiu). 

In the Sruti text, U utdsahdyam Parauibsvarani prabhum 
trilbchanam nllakanthani pramntam, etc., the two forms of 
Tsvara are established. He who is combined with Uma 
is Soma (or Tsvara). His body is made of the Five 
Upanishads and a beautiful form, capable of removing all 
the ills of family bondage {samsdra dukkham). “You 
two, Uma and Sbma, being on our body in the form of 
■'sPa and other {linga), which being worn {dhdrayitva) 
-md never leaving our body, will destroy all the ills 
which have their origin in malatraya {malalraydimaka — 
that is, manas, vdk and kdya). ’’ P'or it is said in the 
Srntf. V dvedevdn vidushd vediiavyam baivam lingam 
pradkrutani sarvavedaih taddtma siddhyai munibhih mukta 
kdmaih kanihe haste mastake vd bhavati dhdryam ii 
That Bivalinga which, according to all the Vedas, 
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signifies the Lord of the Universe as is known to the 
wise, and whose wearing is supported by the VMas 
should be worn by those who wish to attain their desires, 
on their bodies, either in the neck, or on the hand or on 
the head. As this is so stated in the Santa Veda, therefore, 
the wearing of the Sivalinga, which is a cure for all 
worldly miseries, must of necessity be adopted by all who 
desire salvation {mumukshubhih). 

In his Siddhdnta Sikhdntani, Renukacharya interprets 
the Rigveda mantra Pavilramte, etc., in the light of lingua- 
dhdrana {Lin gadhdrana paratvena nirdHdi). He thus 
interprets the Rigveda mantra referred to: — The linga is 
named Brahman. The lord of Brahma is Tsvara. There- 
fore the linga is said to be the purifying agent {tal- 
pavitrani). By being in contact with it, the body becomes 
purified. The Rik, therefore, says Pavilramte vitatam 
Brahmanaspale, i.e., the body coming in contact with the 
linga, will purify the wearer. Therefore such a linga is 
necessarily to be worn for obtaining consecration by a 
Saiva who would be faultless. A body devoid of such 
consecration {dlkshdrahita) will never attain salvation 
{utiamapadam). Just as failing to perform Sandhyd- 
vandana is counted as a religious omission and a 
sin, so is a person who has not been consecrated in due 
form accounted a sinner. Again, it is said, “a bhakta who 
does not wear the Imga on his body until the moment of 
his death, the food that he takes daily is (no other than) the 
flesh of his own body.” He who does not keep on his body 
the linga, his body is as useless as that of a corpse. There- 
fore the wearing of the linga is as important as maintaining 
a sacrificial fire throughout one’s life. Just as a piece of 
burnt wood found in a cremation ground is prohibited from 
being used for other purposes, so is one who does not wear 
the linga on his body disallowed from observing every rite 
prescribed {sarva karma bahishkritah). Thus it is stated 
in the Vdtula, Skdnda, Laingya and other texts which 
treat of the failure to wear the linga. Next as to bkuydsam 
iti, it should be taken to mean medkdvl-blmydsam, i.e., 

17 F 
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Brakma-varckasvi-bkuydsam, i.e., that which causes one to 
possess the brilliancy of Brahman. Here, the meaning 
applicable to dsam in the text Akamekah, prathamamdsam 
Hi, “ I alone at first existed,” should be given to dsam in 
bkuydsam {bhu-\- dsam). If that is done, there is here 
vidhyarthbpapatt&h. That is, by means of the vidhi (the 
prescribed ceremonial), the result follows. Therefore the 
wearing of the linga (after the dtksha) is testified to by the 
dchdra that has prevailed from yore {ahamekah prathama- 
nidsam iti). Failure in securing such a consecration will 
prevent the warding off of the eternal three-fold sins 
{malatraya) of the three-fold physical body {sarlra-tmya). 
The function of consecration is also a Vedic one. In the 
Vdfula, it is stated : — Vaidikatvam yathdvakshye sarvavbda 
Pramdiuitah i Veda veddnta siddhatvdt vaidikam linga- 
dhdraiiam ll Veda veddnla sdstreshu purdneshvdgameshu cha i 
Brdhmanasya samdkhydtam lingadhdranam iti II I declare 
that linga-dhdranam is a consecration (of the body) rendered 
necessary by the Vedas as the same is affirmed by all the Vedas 
and Veddntas. In all the Vedas and Veddntas, and Piirdnas 
and Agamas, linga-dhdrana is stated to be necessary for a 
Brahmana. In the Yajur-Veda generally and Taittiriya 
Samhita'va particular, the statement is affirmed: — ” To those 
who aim at mbksha, linga-dhdrana is spoken of as a necessary 
consecration.” The same is understood from Chchandas 
and Veda, where it is said that linga-dhdrana came to be 
born from Amrita (ambrosia). In the Linga Parana, it 
is said : — 

Indrastu Paramai§varyamll Samba strilbchanah, mam 
medhayd pragnyayd cha sprunbtu prhtayatvatha, amrutasya 
mZkshaldbhdya sarvadeheshu sarvadd, devasya lingardpasya 
Vivasya paramdtma7iah, dhdranam tad dhritiryasya devadhd- 
rana ishyate, tasindt sarirammelbke vicharshana makilbisham, 
jihvd me, rasand bhuydt madhurdldpabhdshinl, karndbhydm 
&rbtrayugmma bhurivyasruvamasmyaham ll Brahmaimh 
pdrvatUasya kbibdhishthdnamevahi, aseriva yadd Ibke prag- 
nayd medhayd vritah, irutam tat^ravanddini me gopdya 
prayatnatah, ityddind II 
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In the Linga Pumfta, the /inga consecration is stated 
as absolutely necessary to protect the body spiritually. In 
the Smritisi Itihdsas and Purdnas, it is said that to triumph 
over this world, is this consecration rendered necessary. 
No Rishi will feel any doubt to this procedure of consecra- 
tion nor object to it as it is sanctioned by the Veda. 
Therefore no other procedure is stated to be the right one 
by the Vedas. 

In the Scinkhya Smriti, it is stated that the wearing of 
the linga, chakra, etc., should not be allowed as it is 
objectionable {nishedhah). Such a statement cannot be accept- 
ed and followed {navidheyam), because Vedic support is 
the one important thing and there is support for linga- 
dhd,rana in the Veda. In the Veda, it is stated udite juhdti 
(offer the sacrifice at the appearance of the sun) and anudite 
juhdti (offer the sacrifice just before the appearance of the 
sun on the horizon) in expressions which are contradictory 
to each other. In this instance, the two expressions belong 
to two different branches [sdkhd) of jjhilosophy, one to the 
Mayavadins {dhurta smdrta md,yd,vddins) and the other to 
their opponents. These two schools are not in favour of 
each other. They make use of their own invented groundless 
arguments {kalpita iiishedhdK) to support their ideas and 
discard those of their opponents. Their statements carry 
as much credibility as the one which says that there is a 
lotus flower (growing) in the sky. Similarly tapta linga- 
dimrana has, it has to be inferred, as much truth in it 
inasmuch as it is un- Vedic. 

Since the word Chakri is put on a par with the word 
linginam and its wearer is put on a level with the wearer 
of the linga, an examination of the relative positions of 
the tapta lingi and the irauta lingi, with the aid of 
Srutis, Smritis, Purdnas, Agamas, etc., is rendered 
necessary. Such an examination proves that the latter 
is the superior of the two. Therefore tapta linga-dhd,rana 
would be a procedure outside the purview of the Vedas. 
There are two ways adopted in the wearing of the linga : 
one srauta and the other asrmta, The former is called in 
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the Saiva religion suddha linga-dharatia {Shadadhva 
iuddha linga-dkdrana) ; and the latter is called the tapta 
linga-dhdrana {aimuta tapta linga-dkdrana). The Vira- 
4aivas being ^rautas and followers of the Vedamarga only, are 
prohibited from having recourse to tapta linga-dkdrana., 
which is stigmatised as sinful {pratyavdyah mahdnbhavei). 
This is so stated in the Siddkdnta Agama. Just as one 
who maintains a sacrificial fire of one particular kind finds 
it unnecessary to maintain a sacrificial fire of another kind, 
though the maintenance of both of them may be in accord- 
ance with the Srutis {ubhaybh srautatvdt), and just as one 
who has begun the performance of one karma finds himself 
unable (being prohibited) to begin the performance of 
another karma, agreeably to the Vcdic injunction, similarly 
in adopting ^aiva dlkska, two conflicting methods of linga- 
dkdrana would be irregular and opposed (to Vedic proce- 
dure). Such a condemned procedure should not be simul- 
taneously adopted in a matter of life-long dlkska like linga- 
dkdrana, as the procedure presented on the analogy of the 
Pancharatragama (as to tapta linga-dkdrana) is not Vedic. 

For one who wears the linga, there is no kind of 
pollution caused : pollution arising from birth and death, 
just as in the same way one who has installed the sacrificial 
fire need not observe the pollution arising from birth or 
death. He can continue during that period the worship of 
the linga without any break. And therefore one who wears 
a linga throughout his life will always be a consecrated 
person and as such will have no need to observe such 
pollution. As stated in the Vedic text Sarvalingam 
sthdpayati, that is, the wearer of the linga is always 
uiidc- the spell of purity for the very reason he wears it on 
his body. Because it is said in the Pardsara Smriti, the 
Siddkdnta Sikkdmani and other works that the worshippers 
of Siva and the installers of the sacrificial fire — these 
two classes of people — and a Brahmachari, that is, one 
who has been invested with the sacred thread, and a 
Sanyasi are not subject to any kind of pollution. Again, 
it is stated in the same works that a woman who is fond 
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of always worshipping the linga, one who is confined 
{suta/d) and one who is observing the courses {rajasvald) 
are a crore of times purer than the sun, fire and the wind 
{ravi, agni and vdyuh). Further, the same works lay 
down that neither at the time of birth nor at the time of 
death should Sivapiija be abandoned. These statements 
prove that the body which bears the linga on it is never 
polluted and is quite free to offer worship to the linga at 
all times without a break. 

Next is the fact that customs contrary to these texts 
exist do not take away from their validity. (The customs 
lack support and so cannot be held to nullify the texts.) 
The validity of the &yauta rules is not affected by the 
existence of customs sanctioning the offer of animal 
sacrifices at the Jyotishtoma, Atiratra and Paundarlka 
rites, the partaking of animal food and the drinking of 
Stird (Soma juice) at them, and the enjoyment of conjugal 
felicities by Brahmacharins during day time with dads — 
though these are manifestly against the morals of the world 
and against dclidra as declared in the Srntis. 

Next, as Saivas are thus free from pollutions of these 
five kinds — birth, death, rajasvala, etc. {pancha sutakdbhdve) 
— they are superior to the four Va/nas {V artiachatushta- 
ydtltaiva). It is just that the food touched by them should 
be partaken of. I'o say — as some say — that those who 
follow the Vedic injunctions should not have intercourse with 
Lingadharis who, following the Saiva Sastras, do not 
observe the five kinds of pollution, is not correct. (The 
suggestion is that such a statement is lacking in support.) 
For it is said in the (Saiva) Siddhdntas, Agamas and other 
authorities that just as one during the time the sacrificial 
fire is being installed need not observe (the pollution result- 
ing from) the courses of his wife, similarly one who wears on 
his body the linga^ which he worships of his free will 
with sincere devotion) is unaffected by pollution. Just as 
the tongue should not be touched by the hand for fear of 
pollution but still the mantra pronounced by the tongue is 
still very holy and produces holy results, so a Saiva has no 
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pollution for the very reason that he wears the linga on his 
body. According to the Veda, he will never become 
polluted even if he is touched by others. After the Saiva 
Diksha is undergone, there is no such thing for a man as 
Preiatva and Jivatva {t.e., he is absolved from these two 
kinds of pollutions). Though it is declared that the 
performance of ceremonies pertaining to birth and death are 
not necessary any further after Saiva Diksha, it is wholly 
incumbent upon Saivas to observe the other rites which are 
prescribed for them in the Saiva Aganms. For it is said in 
the Sankara Samhita, Siddhdnla Sikhdmani and other 
authorities that those who worship Srikantha constantly, 
according to the rules prescribed for each caste {Svajdti- 
vihitam dkarntam)^ are as holy as Mahesvara himself 
(/e vai Mdhesvardh smrutdk), while the worship offered 
by those who adopt modes of worshipping Him not prescrib- 
ed for them, is not accepted by Him. Siva formerly 
proclaimed that every varna should practise what was 
prescribed for it ; those who transgress the rules (laid down) 
would show lack of faith and become sinful. Just as those 
who transgress the orders of a king become punishable, 
those who transgress the ordinances of Siva are liable to the 
punishment of being thrown into Naraka {Narakastalhd). 
Sambhu ordered Samba to punish those who transgressed 
His ordinances ; therefore every one should strictly hold fast 
with wisdom and faith to those ordinances and worship San- 
kara. With them (those who adhere to His ordinances) He 
becomes much pleased. Therefore one must become pos- 
sessed of wisdom and good practice until one’s death. Even 
though he attains wisdom, he should not leave the karma, 
v.'hi 'h is the source for yielding good results. Also, good 
practices enable a man to appear holy and adorable. And 
one who is destitute of good practices, becomes blame- 
worthy in the eyes of society and the world. Just as eyes 
and limbs are mutually combined in obtaining wisdom, in 
view of good results these limbs should be so used as 
to produce the best fruits desired. Therefore to protect 
the ordinances of Siva, one should become a bhakta Sivavrati, 
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i,e., staunch and faithful Siva-vmti, and surrender him- 
self to Siva {Sivdrpana) by offering to Him all wise acts 
done by him, strictly following the path of the Veda. This 
is what has been stated in detail in the Sankara Samhita 
and the Siddhdnta Sikhdniani. 

Though nothing immediately useful may result in one’s 
own favour in the case of one who acts in accordance with 
the ordinances of Siva, yet he should not travel beyond the 
right path just as a subject would not break the laws of his 
king. After obtaining Siva Diksha, one should strictly 
adhere to it and act up to Siva’s ordinances. For it is laid 
down in the Sruti text Bfilshdsmddvdiah pavale iti, out 
of fear, blows the wind. Even the Wind and the Sun 
Gods blow and shine forth (respectively) in great fear 
and with due reverence to the ordinances of Siva, for 
fear that if they broke even by a little the laws of 
Paramcsvara, they would be putting themselves in a 
position in which they would be causing inconvenience to 
the whole world, and preventing those in it from performing 
the karmas they have respectively to discharge. What need 
is there to speak of the mere men who are blessed with little 
wisdom ? In the Linga Ptcrdna it is said : — “ We, Brahma 
and all others, are like quadrupeds {pasavah) and you our 
'Lord, or Pali. Therefore you are cdWod Pasupati'' So say- 
ing all the Gods wore on their bodies the Sivalinga and they 
all became Pdsupatas, i.e.^ they accepted the Lord Siva as 
Pasupati. And so the Lord Siva is the chief object of wor- 
ship for Brahma and other Gods. And they wear on their 
bodies the bhuti (sacred ashes) and rudrdkshaki (the sacred 
rudrdksfii beads) and the linga. And Siva, looking at the 
faithful Gods, Brahma, Vishnu and others, decorated with 
sphatika mdla, killed Tripurasura and protected them. 
This proves that Sivalinga-dkdrana was accepted by 
Brahma and the other Gods. It is also stated in the San- 
kara Samhita of the Skdnda Purdna: — Brahma, Vishnu 
and others among Gods and Gautama and others among 
Rishis ever wear on the best part of their bodies the Siva- 
linga : Hari suspended the linga on his chest ; Brahma 
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wore it on his head ; and thus wearing the linga they went to 
their own places. In this world, the linga is actually seen 
worn in the temples of Anantapadmanabha, Vitthalesvara, 
and Narayana — in the hand, on the head and other places 
respectively. So nobody can have in this world even the 
suspicion of a doubt about Linga-d/iarana, i.e.^ the wearing 
of the linga. 

Srutis say that the chief qualification that one should 
possess for Moksha is the union (yoga) of sraddhd, bhakti 
and dhydna. But according to some, it is d/iyana and 
guana that secure salvation. There is therefore no necessity 
according to them for wearing the linga on the body (such 
wearing after the Diksha ceremony standing, in the opinion 
of Sripati, for bhakti). There is absolutely no use of such 
a doctrine as this {na khichit praybjanam ili). In the 
Srutis it is stated that freedom from the bondage of worldly 
illusions ( Visvamdyd nivrittih) will be obtained by constantly 
praying for Siva {tasya abhidhydndt), by wearing on the 
body the symbol of Siva {i-e. Lingadhdrana ydjandt) and 
meditating on the qualities of Siva {tatvabhdvdt). By this, 
declare the Srutis, the sight of God {Sdkskdtkdra) will be 
finally secured and instantaneously all mdyd will be removed 
{sakala mdyd nivrittih). By lessening the authority of the 
Sutis {Sruti sankoche), we are setting it at naught {mdnd- 
bhdvdt). 

Even Bhagaviln Vyasa has explained the three-fold 
nature of updsana (I. 1 . 32) }%va mukhya prdna lingdn- 
netichennopdsdt traividhyd sritatvdd iha tadyogdt, whose 
meaning is thus explained with the aid of the Skdnda 
Purdna : — Meditation {mdnasd pdsanam) should be done in 
tne mind (hridaye) or at heart {dahara), either by the utter- 
Panchdkshari, Gdyatri ox Rudrasukta. This kind 
of meditation is called Vdchakbpdsanam. The next kind of 
meditation is by holding the ^ivalinga in the palm of 
the hand or (kept concealed) in the grain or in the fire. 
This kind of updsana is called Kayakopasanam, done 
out of sraddhd and bhakti. Thus, in this way, every 
initiated person (Dvija) should worship with three-fold purity 
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{irikaranaih)- This done, he will attain niukti. This is the 
Vedic method; and there is no other method (of obtaining 
tniikh). For it is said: — A great man {mahatma) thinks of 
the same (thing) in his word, mind and action in the same way. 

So, those who offer sacrifice in their minds {mdnasa 
yagna) without being duly initiated, and without wearing on 
their body the linga externally, derive no benefit from it, 
for such mdnasa yagna (without the contact of the lingo) 
will not have freed them from the three-fold sins of the body 
{malatraya dhvamsddkdvdckcha). Just as the previously 
initiated person only is qualified to chant the Vedas and to 
perform the Sandhydvandana every morning, so according to 
the Sd,stras he who wears the linga on his (external) body 
is alone entitled to Sivadhydna and Sivagnciita {i.e,, medita- 
ting on Siva and acquiring full knowledge of Him). 

Just as fire is necessary to prepare food, so the 
external wearing of the linga {dcihydngasya Ituga’dhdvand) 
is absolutely necessary to enable one to internally meditate 
on Siva {antar dhydna). If such a procedure is not adopted, 
the previously quoted authorities — Sruti, Smriti, Agama 
and Purdnas — will be of no use and everything will be un- 
Vedic {Veda bdhyalva prasangdt). For it is declared 
by Manu, Gautama and other Smriti writers that he is a 
dhydna yogi, who during meditation is found to possess on 
his body the Stvaltnga {Sivalingdn ga-samyutah) and who 
repeats the mantra by his mouth, who meditates in his 
mind, who wears on his external body — i.e., on his head — the 
linga, who puts on the necklace of Rudriiksha and holy 
ashes and who keeps his tuft of hair {sikhd) on his head — 
for these are the characteristics of a twice-born person {etdd 
Brdhmana lakshanam). This procedure — of wearing the 
linga — is one in accordance with Vedic requirements and 
hence is not opposed to the Veda. It is stated : Moksha- 
michch^A Jatidrdandt iti.^^“ 

This is from the Skanda Purdtia and the full text is as follows : — 
Ahatn bhogapfitdo vcitsu fndksnadustti Jaiidt'dauah, which may be 
thus translated : — Dear boy, I can give every felicity in life, but 
as for moksha you should go to Janardana. 
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Janardana {i.e., Narayana) alone can give mbksha and 
He alone should be worshipped by those who wish for 
it. This, however, is not so. For there are Sruti texts 
like the following: — 

Siva ekb dhyeyah sivamkarah sarvamanyat parityajya II 
Isam gtiatvd amrutalvameti U 
Gndtvd Sivam sdntimatyantaineii II 
Isam giidivd amrtid bhavanti II 

Dhydna iiirmathaadbhydsdt pdsam dahati panditah II 
Ksliaram pradhdnam a»iru tdksharam harah II 
Tasydbhidhydndt yojandt taivabhdvdt bhuy aschdiite 
visvavidydnivridih II 
Eka eva Rudrb na dvifiydya tast/ie ii 
V isvddhikb Rudrb maharshih II 
Yb devdndm pralhaniam purastdt il 
Tamakratum pasyati vltasbkah il 
Dhdtuh prasdddt mahimdnamisam il etc. 

These and other like Sruti texts show that Narayana 
is not a god of the Brahmans {Brdhmana devatd) and 
Smritis which contradict Srutis cannot be accepted as 
authoritative (declarations). Even such Smritis also 
state that mbksha is to be attained by the worship of Siva 
through generations. For it is stated in the Skdnda 
Purdna : — 

Sdnkhyaybgasahasrena janmand Dvaitagb bhavbt i 
Tanmatasya sahasrena Sauravam 7natamasnute I 
Tatsahasrasamabhydsdt Gdnapatyamatb bhavet i 
Tatsahasrhia bhuloke Vaisknavam matatJiiryate i 
Tadvaishnavasahasrhia Sdkto bhavati sarvadd i 
Tatsahasrdt mahdbhdga Saivasdmdnya uchyatb i 
Tatsahasrhia viprhidra Vlrasaivamatb bhavet i 
Tenaiva muktimdpnbti iMnyathd bahuyatnatah II iti. 

If one practises Sankhya-yoga for a thousand genera- 
tions, he becomes a Dvaita ; if he practises a thousand 
years more, he will then attain to the Saurava mata by 
practising for a thousand generations, one of the Gdnapatya 

Saurava mata denotes the worship of the Sun. 
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mata after practising a thousand years that maia, he 
becomes a Vaishnava ; if he continues practising a thousand 
years that Vaishnava mata, he becomes a Sdhia religionist ; 
after practising for a thousand years that religion, O Maha- 
bhaga, he becomes a Samanya Saiva ; and after practising 
for a thousand years that religion, O Prince of Brahmans, 
he then becomes a Vlrasaiva- Thereby {i.e., by becoming 
a Virasaiva) he obtains 7nukti ; and not by any other means 
in spite of any number of attempts. 

It is heard from the Kdsikhanda that those who obtain 
Vishnu sdrupya (form of Vishnu) — such as Siva^arma and 
others who entered the Vishnu-lbka — have finally to obtain 
their mu/cti through the worship of Siva. 

It is also stated in the Mahimnastava, in the part 
beginning with “ trayl sdnkhyam ” and ending with 
“ tvamasi payasdmaniava iva ”, etc., that, considering all 
religions, one’s own as well as others {svamatdnyamatdni 
nirupya), it is proved that Siva is the final goal for every- 
body to reach {Siva eva sarveshdm prdpyasthdnam) . 
It is also heard from the Kdsikhanda that even Vyasa, 
after removing his shoulders and planting the same (in 
the ground), got himself, with his disciples, initiated in 
the Sdmbhava Diksha and thus became qualified for obtain- 
ing mokshaP^^ 

Gdmpatyah is a worshipper of Ganesa. Gd>,tapatyam is the 
worship of Ganesa. 

There is a reference here to the story of a disputation 
between Vyasa and a Virasaiva saint, in wliich the former was 
defeated by the latter who, in consequence, had to acknowledge 
the superiority of Siva over Vishnu. And, as a mark of such 
victory, Vyasa had to sever his right shoulder, the same being 
planted in the ground. A lilhic representation of what is popular- 
ly called Vydsana tblu is to be seen in certain parts of the 
country — for instance, at the gate of the village of Kunthur on the 
banks of the Cauvery, not far away from Kollegal, on the road to 
Talkad. A banner of the Murugharajendra Mult has on it 
a representation of this Vydsana tdlu. There is a Basavesvara 
temple at Kunthur, close to which is a slab on which is an 
inscription dated in Saka 1467 (=A.D. 1545). This inscription 
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In the text Sarvalingam stkdpayad, the verb sthdpa- 
yati, though it indicates the meaning in the sense of the 
present indicative mood, of doing something ordained 
{vidhyarthopapatteK) yet it can be used without any 
objection {bhedadbshali) in many different ways. It is 
stated in the text (of the Purvamlmdmsa) Agmyb' skid 
kapdlo amdvdsydydm iiivat, on Amavasya day, on the 
kapdla, Agui must be worshipped. This injunction that 
Agni must be worshipped on the kapdla on the Amavasya 
day is not observed by all, because such a thing is not 
easily possible. Yet such a thing is imagined to have been 
done. In the same manner, though the word sthdpayatl 
means “ installing in the earth”, yet the meaning of the 
Sruii text implies that it might be applied both to installing 
in the earth and in the hand as evidenced by {Sruii) 
injunction and by practice. 

It must not be supposed that linga-dhdrana becomes 
effective only by installing the linga in the hand, and by 
meditating (on it) and worshipping (it). It is found that 
pu/'a is effected by meditation (through the mind) in 
addition to what is done by the hand, as the word “hand” 
{pdnisabda) is not directly connected with puja. The 
suggestion of some writers that the word pdnimautram is 
the equivalent of pdnind abhimantritam is not acceptable 
to us, for if we take the secondary meaning of the word 
mantra {manlrasabda) then it results in the violation of the 
1 kshatyadhikaratmm, {Ikshatyadhikarana virbdha prasangah^ 
that is, Iksyatyad/iikarana of the Brahma Sutras I. 1.5.) 
The meaning of this mantra is very clearly explained 

records a grant to tlie Mahanandiivaramatha at the place. 
Another inscription dated in 1512 A.D. records a gift of taxes 
in the village for providing food and clothing to fifty Wodeyars 
of the Sivachara sect, who were connected with the Salura 
Santadevara-Simhasana {M.E.R., Inscription Nos. 21 and 23 
of 1910). The temple of Mahadeva or Mahalingesvara at 
Kundathuiu (the ancient name of Kunthur) goes back to the 
time of the Western Ganga King Nitimarga, who has been assigned 
to 850 A.D. (See M.E.R., No. 24 of 1910.) 
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by Bhagavan Vedavyasa in the 21st chapter of the latter 
part {U itarabhdga) of the Linga Purana as follows: — 
Yajurapydha sarvam vai lingam slhapayatiti cha i 
Tasmdt dhdryam mahdlingam pdnimantreti mantratah U 
Pdnati lingam vinikshipya dlkshdkdle guruh ^ivam i 
Yena smarati tanmantram pdnimantram vadanti hi II 
Pavitratvdt mahHasya Uvasya pratipddandt i 
Pavilrikarandt pumsdm pavitramiti kathyate II 
A tah sarveshu kdleshu dhdrayet Imgamuttamam i 
Gachchan tishthan upavishaii &aydnb' pyanyathdpi vd i 
Suchirvdpya^uchir vd' pi lingam sarvatra dhdrayet ii 
Lingadhdrl sadd iuddhd nijalingam mandharam i 
Archayet gandhapushpddyaih karaplthe samdhitdh •< 
Nitydni karmabrinddni tathd naimittikdni cha i 
Sivdrpanadhiyd kurydt samyak gndndbhivriddhaye n 
The Yajurveda also declares sarvam vai lingam sthdpa- 
yaii, i.e., the linga is installed ; that is, the mahdlinga is 
installed in the palm of the hand by chanting the pdni- 
mantra. When one keeps the linga in the palm of his hand 
during the period of the dlksha and meditates upon the 
Holy Guru Siva by (uttering) the same mantra (whereby 
he is sanctified), he is said to have uttered the pdnimantra. 
By uttering what mantra in the name of Lord Siva one 
becomes purified, that mantra is called pavitra (i.e., the 
sanctified mantra). Therefore at all times such a sacred 
linga should be worn (on the body). Even while going along, 
standing or sitting in one place, or sleeping or in any other 
condition (or state), while in a state of purity or impurity, 
the linga should be worn alike at all times. A lingddhdri 
is always pure and he should always worship his loving 
linga by offering sandal, flower and other materials, 
keeping it in the palm of his hand {karaplthe). This 
he should adopt from day to day both in (the performance 
of) his nitya and naimittika karma {i.e., karma 
performed daily and on special holy occasions), and he 
should make over his deeds in the name of (Lord) Siva in 
a spirit of self-renunciation (with a vlewj to improve his 
wisdom. Can one, who is stung by a mere scorpion or the 
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like and dies, be expected to possess the power of 
swallowing the deadly kalakuta poison the poison 

churned out of the ocean and drunk by Siva) ? Can one, 
who runs away at the sight of a rope, frightening himself that 
it is a serpent, be expected to wear (as a necklace) the 
cobra ? If it is said that there is no proof whatever for 
the wearing of the lingUy that there is no authority for the 
wearing of the $>ivalinga, the smearing of the bhasma 
(sacred ashes) and the putting on of the rudrdksha beads 
by mumukshus (those desiring mokska), like the servants 
of a king wearing his badges, the answer is that the 
argument underlying these questions is one that cannot 
be accepted (by us). Devotees (bhaktas) for attaining 
their own sCiyujya (Sim/va) put on (their bodies) the 
signs bhasma, rndydksJia and the Bivaliiiy^a, according 
to (religious) ordinances {vidki) of Siva Himself that 
they should be so worn and that the omission of 
them would entail sin. As in this world we see that the 
king’s emblems are given to his servants for their wearing 
them agreeably to his directions, similarly the VMas, 
Sdsiras, Purdims and Agamas direct the adorning of one’s 
body with the Sivaliitga, bhasma and rtidrdksha 
according to the ordinances of Siva. Agreeably to these 
directions we see people putting them on, thus making 
known the facts that they wear the cobra on their body, 
and swallow the poison (that Siva wore and Siva swallowed). 
Brahma, Vishnu and other devotees are proved to have 
worn the S/valhiga. As the Linga Parana says : — 
Biivdgndpdlandrthdya sivabhaktassivavratl i 
Linga rudrdksha bhasmdni sivachinhdni dhdrayet n 
Rdjdgnbllanghandlloke yathd dandb vidhlyate i 
SivdgndllanghaHdd dando rauravam narakam tathd ii iti. 
A Sivabhakta in order to carry out the ordinances 
of Siva, should wear the linga, rudrdksha and bhasma, 
the symbols of Siva ; else, just as one who transgresses the 
orders of a king is punishable by him as may have been 
ordained, one who disobeys the commands of Siva is 
punishable by being consigned to Naraka- If it i§ asked how 
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the Nirgunachaitanya {Brakman) could be obtained by 
the worship of the Saguna who is illusionary [mithydbhuta), 
the reply is that it is possible to do so according to what 
is mentioned in the Kaivalya^ Svetdivatcura and other 
Upanishads, which declare that Nirgmia sarva sdkshi 
chaitanya could be obtained only by means of Sagundpdsana. 
Thus it is stated: — Umdsahdyam Paramesvaram Pra- 
bhunt Tfildchanam Nilakantham prasdntatn i Dhydtvd 
munirgachchati bhutayonim samastaidkshim tamasah 
parasldt ii iti. 

By meditating on Nilakantha, the supreme three-eyed 
Lord, helped by Uma, the holy saint will obtain Siva, 
the origin of all created beings {bhutayonim) and the 
remover of all darkness about Himself {tamasah parastdt). 
There is the further text of the Rudrasukta : — SthirMi 
rangmh pururupa ugrah, etc., which says that the bodily form 
of Siva is an eternal one. Not only is such an eternal form 
of Siva to be thought of as ordained while installing Lord 
Siva in the temples (at consecration time) but also such 
a form should be thought of as ordained when meditation 
takes place by the gdyatri and mantrdnganydsa and 
karanydsa take place and during dhydna and the consecration 
of wells {kundd) and mantapas. If it is not so accepted — 
i.e., if Siva’s eternal form is not so accepted — all religious 
actions, such as the offering of sacrifices and mantras, and 
the fruits thereof, etc., will prove in vain. Therefore for 
Brahmavidya, consecration by Sdmbhava dlksha is the 
only mode of qualifying. 

In the {Purvamlmdmsd) text beginning with Yasyai- 
te shtdchatvdrimsat samskdrdh and ending with Brah- 
manah sdyujyam salbkatdm dpndti, all karmas including 
the ceremony of impregnation {garbhddhdna) are conveyed 
{prdpaka) to Paramesvara to remove all sins. (These are 
janmasamskdra karmas and not B rahmasamskdra karmas.) 
Again, according to the texts, Vidydnchdvidydytcha 
yastadvedbbhayam sah H Tenaiti Brahmavit punyakrittaija- 
sascha ii Satyena labhyastapasd hyesha dtmd samyaggndnena 
brahmacharyena nityamw etc., which speak of the collection 
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of ceremonies required to be carried out for (attaining) 
g7iana {^gnana karma samuchckaya), it is meet that these 
ceremonies should be carried out after dharma jignasas i.e., 
after fattma karma vidhi, gnatta karma vidhi (should be 
carried out). Then, as to janma karma samuchchaya, 
another text states : Tadyathcha karmachitb lokah kshxyate i 
Evameva amutra pmiyachitd lokah kshlyate^^ etc., which 
means that the results of karma are not everlasting. 
Therefore, as mentioned in the text, Parlkshya lokan karma- 
chitan Brahmanb nirvedamayat ndstyakritah krilena^ 
a Brahman must distinguish between rituals which lead to 
nirveda (t.e.y vatrdgya) and those which do not and then 
follow those which lead to it. In the text &dntbddnlap'^'^ etc., 
it is declared that he should adopt such rituals whereby he 
will acquire the quality of becoming mnta, dd/ila, uparata, 
titikshu and samdhita by which he can see himself 
as well as others around him like himself. Then, as is 
said in the text nacha punardvartate, he no more will be 
born. Thus, he acquires thereby mbksha (or eternal bliss) 
as suggested in the above (quoted) texts. 

Is Brahma jigtidsa to be begun after practising the 
sddhana chatushiaya {i-e., sdnlo ddnta, etc.) ? If it is said 
that linga-dhdrana is also a karma giving no eternal result 
and is thus of no utility, (our answer is) that (it) is not so. 
Because in the text Ndstyakrutah kritena, only prdkruta 
karma is mentioned to be of no value and as not productive 
of moksha. But in the texts of the Taittirlya and Svetdi- 
vatnra U panishads, Amrulasya devadhdranobhuydsam « 
Tasydbbhidhydndt ybjandt tatvabhdvdt bhuyaschdnte viiva- 
■mdydnivrittih n Vratametat ^ambhavam tat samdcharet 
Viumukshuh na punarbhavdya H and Sarvalingam sthdpayati 
pdiiimantram pavitram n etc., the wearing of the Sivalinga, 
meditation, etc., are stated to be aprdkruta karma, i.e., 
karma fit for only attaining mbksha. The prdkruta karmas 
such as garbhddhdna, etc., included in the twenty-four 
mentioned, are only preliminary rituals leading to the four 

Santo ddnla nparaia slitikshnh samahit<) bhittra atmanyeva 
dimdnam pasyet.—Br'ihad. Upanishad, VI. 4. 23. (See note on p. 568.) 
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primary sadhanas {sadhana^chatushiaya). Therefore to 
obtain the qualification necessary for a knowledge of Brahma- 
vidya {Brahmavidyddhikdritva)^ the above (mentioned) 
prdkruta karmas should be undergone and it is only then 
that one becomes eligible for a knowledge of Brahmavidya 
through this aprdkruta karma /mga-dkdrana). This 

aprdkruta karma is the means for obtaining mbksha accord- 
ing to the Sthuldrundhati nydya and Samaksha jala nydya, 
as they {prdkruta and aprdkruta karmas) follow one another 
for their utility {parampard sddhanatvam yuktam)}^^ 

According to the nydya sandigdha vdkya ^eshdt^ in 
the text Amrutasya devadJtdranb bkuydsam^ the qualification 
for initiation into Brahmavidyd is unequivocally stated. 

Sihuldnmdhati 7iydya and Samaksha jala nydya are two well- 
known popular maxims. The former is the maxim of the magnified 
Anindhati, the smallest of the seven stars of the constellation, 
invisible to the naked eye ; the latter is the maxim of the water 
rushing in your presence. The Sthuldrundhati ?iydya is sometimes 
called Arundhati dartana nydya ; which Apte explains as the maxim 
of the view of the star Arundhati. Col. G. A. Jacob quotes it in his 
Laukikanydydfijali (l. 5) as Arundhatipradariana nydyafy — the maxim 
of the pointmg out of the star Arundhati. The idea, according to 
him, in this maxim is that of gradual instruction on the principle 
of the Adhydrdpdpavddanydydh. The following explanation of 
Sankaracharya will make its use clear : — 

Aru?idhattm didariaytsuh tatsamipasthdm sthuldm tdrdm amu- 
khydtn pratha77iam Arundhatiti grdhayitvd tdm pratydkhydya paichdt 
Arundhatimeva grdhayati. I. 1. 8 ; I. 1. 12. 

To know the star Arundhati, after discerning the bigger stars 
which are near to it but are unimportant and understanding them as 
prathama (first) Arundhati, you should go to the next (star) which 
is near to them and understand that that alone is Arundhati. 

Arundhati is the morning star personified as the virtuous wife 
of Rishi Vasishtha, and is one of the Pleiades — the cluster of 
seven stars situated in the neck of the constellation Taurus. It is 
said that this star — Arundhati — is not visible to persons whose 
end has approached. — See Hitopadeta^ I. 76. 

The Samaksha jala nydya suggests that one should infer that 
the water which is flowing before one^s eyes in a particular manner 
has been flowing in that way and will flow through in the same way 
finding its own limit, 

IS F 
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It is, therefore, held that the sadhana-chatushtaya exempli- 
fied above, detailing the collection of karmas (intended) for 
obtaining gnd7ta is, according to the Srutis, held to be 
entirely doubtful. For, according to the text in the Sankara 
Samhita beginning from Nitydnitya vichdravdn iha paratrd- 
pekshitdrtharatih^ etc., and ending with Na tyaja prdna- 
lingam tvam ydvaj jlvam pratignayd i Punarbhavd na te vatsa 
vidyate matruydnishu iti. (Do not give up the Prdnalinga 
so long as you are alive ; my son, if you keep it on, you will 
have no more births again out of your mother’s womb, etc.) 
This shows that linga-dhdrana is held to be a consecration in 
addition to the sddhana-chatushtaya. After this last (i.e., 
Iinga-dhdra7ui), BraIimag7td7tdpadHa takes place. Tato 
Brah>nag/td7iopade^avidhih 7tirdishtah. This is so accord- 
ing to the nyaya Sa7tdigd/ie vdkya beshdt, i.e.^ the maxim 
which allows that where a doubt arises, it should be settled 
from the sense of the remaining part of the syllogism.^®® 

The same explanation is given by Renuka Bhagavat- 
padacharya, according to the text beginning from 
Pmdatd pi7idavig)id7iam ending with Etdni sivabhaktasya 
kartavydni prayat7iaiah, etc., appearing in the Siddhdnta 
Sikhd/naTti. 

If, then, it is said that as by lmga-dhdra7ta itself )7mkti 
can be easily acquired, why trouble oneself with enquiries 
{jigitdsa) into the U paiiishad We answer that it is 
said in Sruti texts like At7}id vdre drashtavyah srotavyd 
7)ia7itavyd 7ndidhydsitavyah il Vedd7ita sravana77i kurydt il 
YdgaTH sa)7idrabhdt n etc. From these texts it follows 
that it is incumbent on even those who are free from the 
ties of the illusionary world {mdydpd^a vi)nuktdnd77tapi), 
ur.til they are quite free from all bondage and until they 
receive enlightenment to follow the ordinances of God 


Valiants of this nyaya appear in Jnanottama’s comment on 
Nuishkarmasiddhi. In IV. 3, the form sandtgdhe nyayah pravarlata 
iii nyayah, which Col. Jacob translates into IV/ien there is doubt, 
reason conies into play. Akin to it is the sandtgdham saprayoja- 

nam cha nichdra marhati, which occurs in Jnanottama’s comment on 
I. 29. (See Jacob, Laukikanyaydnjali , II. 81-82.) 
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i^Parameivaragna palanasya kartavyatva Sravaudt). If 
not (if the divine ordinances are not so observed), there is 
every cause for kdma, krddka and other passions {arishad 
vargd) entering the body again and taking away the 
lingagndna. For it is declared in Sruti texts like : — 
Asupteh dmriteh kdlam nayet vMdntachintayd > Dadyat 
ndvasaram kinchit kdmddlndm tnaiidgapi^^ Utilize all your 
precious time from your birth until your death and even in 
your dreams in thinking over what is said in the Vedanta. 
In the meantime do not give heed in the least to other 
worldly attractions around you even in your thought. 

By doing this — linga-dhdyana in addition to Brahma’ 
jigndsa — there will be a death protection {ubhayavidha 
baldt) and a double attainment of the object {ubhayasiddhi- 
vat). Linga-dkdrana as well as Brahma- jigndsa are 
(therefore) not in opposition with each other {ym virbdfiah) 
just as the practices ividhi) involved in the sacrifices Soutra- 
mani, Brihaspati, Agnichayana and Vdjapeya^ are 
doubly protected by the practices of the one occurring in 
the practices of the other. Just as in the Jyotishtoma 
sacrifice, linga-dhdrana should not, as a prdkruta karma, be 
taken to be the cause leading to mukti as a matter of course, 
as it is manifestly contradictory to the Srutis above quoted. 
Also, in all probability the hearing of the Srutis will 
not be a cause to lead the disciple to mukti. If double 
protection is thus obtained — i.e., linga-dhdrarta and Brahma- 
jigndsa — such double protection will prove the chief 
cause of absolution from the bondage of mdyd {mdyapdsd 
nivrittau mukhya kdranatva). Else Brahma-jigndsa as 
a Sdstra will become an inconsistent discussion {asamb/mva 
prasangah). Then all the trouble taken in using one’s 
proficiency will have been spent on uprooting the very 
foundation of the subject. 

Just as the sacrifices offered on the darsa (new moon) 
and paurnamdsa (full moon) through vrlhi (grain) by 
sprinkling consecrated water on it, are calculated to obtain 
svarga, similarly all the karma done previously as sddhana- 
(jiatushtaya is offered as an oblation to Faramesvara 
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{ParamHvararpitd). Together with this oblation, the know- 
ledge of Siva {Sivag;nana) and the wearing of Sivalinga 
{Uvalinga-dharana) are both calculated to bring about the 
attainment of moksha. Where is the authority for both 
linga-dharana and Brahmavichdra Qdstra to come in regular 
succession {kramaniyama) for the attainment of mukti} 
In the sacrifices at dar^a and paurnamdsa, the performer is 
the same throughout ; but in the case of linga-dharana and 
Brahmavichdrana^ the kramaniyama does not apply to a 
single person or agent. If the doubt is cast that therefore 
the two cannot be compared with each other, then it is 
answered that the Taittirlya, Svetdhvatara, Kaivalya, Jdbdli^ 
Kathavalli and other Srutis above quoted bear full testimony 
to the fact that the twice-born who adhere to 8ivdpdsa>ta are 
bound to act up to the kramaniyama mentioned above. 
In the Srnti text Yd vai svdm devaldm atiyajatd prasvdyai 
devatdyai chavate na pardm prdpfidti pdpiydn bhavati n it 
is laid down that he who disregards his own deity will be 
considered to have committed a religious sin. As it is 
stated in Manu and Parddara : — • 

Brdhmandndm Sivd devak Kshatriydndm tu Mddhavah i 

Vaiiyandm tu tathd Brahmd 8udrdndm surandyakah n 

Brdhmafid Bhagavdn Rudrah Kshatriyah paramo 
Ilarih i 

Pitdmahastathd Vaisyd vrishalastu PurandaraJp\ etc. 
Siva is the direct, supreme God of the Brahmana. In 
the Sruti text A pdma {sdmam amrutd abhuma) “ Let us 
drink soma juice and become immortal, which means, 
according to the Smriti text, Abhuta samplavasthdnam 
amrutatvam hi bhdvyate II that those who do not die in the 
P/alaya are immortal on account of the drinking of the 
sd na. Similarly, amrutasya ddvadhdraimm, i.e., one who 
wears the linga becomes immortal by this vidhi (i.e.^ 
consecration). The idea sought to be impressed is that 
those engaged in a sacrifice, become immortal by the 
drinking of soma ; similarly, by the consecration of the 
liff-ga, the person consecrated becomes immortal. Both 
do not die at the Pralaya. 
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Therefore in order to obtain the Brahmagnana about 
the true form of Pasupati (Siva), VHdatita vCikya vic/idra is 
necessary. For it is said in Sruti and other texts : — 
Satyakamah satyasankalpah so' 'iiveshtavyah sa vijigudsitavyah 
That Great Being who is the Lover of truth {satyakdma) 
and who is the Lover of mental resolve {satyasankalpa) 
should, after incessant jigndsa, be sought out. 

Also in the following text : — Atmdvd're drashlavyah 
irotavyb niautavyb nididhydsitavyah N 

O, you disciple ! you must see that Atmd, you must 
hear about that Atmd, you must understand it and must 
meditate on it. Thus is the procedure about the Brahma- 
jigndsa stated in Sruti texts. And who is it that is to 
be sought by jigndsa .i* As to this, it is said in texts like 
the following : — Prapanc/ibpasainain mntam Sivaui advaitam 
chaturtham manyante i Sa Atmd sa vigneyah, etc., from which 
it follows that wherever Atmd is referred to, it is only Para 
Siva that is to be inferred and not any other. 

The compound B rahma-j igndsa should be understood 
as Brahmanah V jigndsa., as karmani shashthi and not as sbsha 
shashthi, because jigndsa is desired and not anything other 
than Brahman, for if Brahman is taken along with other 
things, then the direct desire to know Brahman will be 
disregarded. In all discussions where firm decisions have 
to be arrived at, no matters unconnected with the prime 
object should be discussed. For if other matters of less 
importance be discussed, then there will be mistakes 
committed. By inserting the word kartavya in the 
sutra {Athdib B rahniajigndsa), how is the mistake in 
a faulty discussion removed ? In the text Vishmirupdmiur 
yashtavyb' jdm, etc., the suffix tavya denotes that it is 
necessary that jigndsa must be undertaken and not be 
omitted. 

In mahdvdkyas like Tattvamasi, Ayamdtmd Brahma^ 
etc., though the words are open to free discussion, yet 
there is nothing omitted, which need be supplied. Nor 
do they require any discussion to understand their 
meaning. Therefore, any word that we might supply 
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should satisfy the full meaning of the sutra combined with 
the Sruti {Srulisutraydh aikyarupyartham adhyaharah). 

The ordinance (vidhi) relating to Sravaita not having 
been accepted, and the benefit to be derived from it — as 
the ordained method — not having been obtained, there is 
no other unusual method possible. In all matters in which 
final decisions are necessary, the general meaning should 
enable us to decide them finally- This is in accordance 
with the universal experience of the world. Nor should 
we assert that Brahma-sdkshdtkara could very easily be 
caused to be attained. What ought to have been obtained 
by enquiry having been obtained by the act of wearing the 
linga, and thus Brahmcigmna having been obtained, where 
is the necessity for adopting the Veddnta-smvana method 
for obtaining Brahmagudiia ? Therefore, it may be 
asserted that there is no particular method {niyamavidhi) 
to follow for obtaining Brahmagndna. Accordingly, it 
is not said that Brahmagndna could be obtained without 
the help of a guru, by whom Brahmagndna is to be 
imparted. For it is said in the Sruti text : — 

Parlkshya Ibkdn karmachitdn Brdhmanb nirvedamdydt 
nastyakrutah kruthia ii 

Tadvigndndrtham sa gurumbva abhigachcliet samit 
pdnih irbtriyam Brahmanishtham ll etc. 

Having examined the world and having looked at the 
people doing their karma for obtaining the intended fruits 
thereof, a Brahmin should become free from the bondage 
of worldly desires. Having determined to seek knowledge 
he must go (out from his house) to find out the guru, 
keeping in his hand the kusa grass {samit pdnih), ready to 
hear and understand the sacred Brahman. Thus, to under- 
stand Brahman, the ordained method of going from one’s 
house to the gates of the gurus residence should be 
adopted, without which Veddntagndna cannot be supposed 
to be acquired. By dispensing with one method for 
knowing the Brahman, we cannot get by one single process 
what has been ordained to be acquired from both the 
methods. The argument is that linga-dhdrana should be 
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combined with ^ravana through a oiiru to obtain Brahma- 
g^iana. It ought now to be evident that linga-dJiara>ia is a 
method definitely laid down for knowing the Brahman {linga- 
dhdranasya nityatvamastu). The conclusion is that linga- 
dhdrana is as much a necessary qualification for knowing the 
Brahman as seeking a guru to know the Brahman through 
Hravana. 

If it is asked that out of the three rules explained by 
Jaimini^®® under which rule this — linga-dhdrana — should be 
set down, we answer that it comes under all the three rules 
{vid/ii trayeua siddhatvdt). The necessity for linga-dhdrana 
is strongly supported by all three vidhis (mentioned). 
Amrutasya devadhdrano bhuydsam, etc., comes under apurva 
vidhi. Lingadhdrauasya sarvalingam slhdpaya(i,Qic., comes 
under niyania vidhi, because tdntrika taptalinga ^ula 
damaruka saitkha chakrdnka nishedhapurvaka sraufa bhasma 
rudrdksha lingadhdraua svikdrdt comes under niyama 
vidhi. The text Yaschchandasdm, etc.) states that all the 
texts which support lin gadhdrana have been agreed to 
and adopted by the all-knowing Vyasa, Durv.lsa, Renuka, 
Sveta, Upamanyu, Dadhichi, Kumbhasambhava and other 
ancient {purva) Acharyas who have duly worn the linga 
and obeyed the ordinance and respected it. We always 
go according to the method supported by Sruti, Yukti and 
Anubhuti {i.e., Veda, usage and experience).’^® Like the 
Buddhists, we do not deny or disown Brahman though the 
argument adduced from yukti {yuktimdtrdpaldpinali). 

Accordingly in the Sutra, the word Atha means : — 

Nigamdgama ubhayaveddnta pratipddita bhakti kriyd 
gjtdna kdndatraya vihita sthula sukshma chidachit prapancha 
prakdsaka shatsthala parasiva sdkshdtkdra Parana bahu- 
janma krita bivdrpita yajana ydjana tapddhydnddyaneka- 
punya purva phalaka sarxratraya gala inalatraya 

Apiirva, niyama and parisankhya of Jaimini are called 

the Jaimini su/ra vihita vidhitraya. 

Anubhuti in Nyaya philosophy means knowledge derived from 
four sources : namely, direct perception, inference, comparison and 
verbal knowledge, see Bhdshd parichcheda, 51 - 52 . 
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dhvatnsaka karunya kalyana kaivalya vibhuti tyaya 
praddyaka ashtdvarana panclidchdra sadguru karund, 
katdkska labdfia bakti pdtddyavachchinna parahveshta 
linga-dhdrandtmaka pd&upata dxkshdnantaryam iti. 

Here if the word Atha gives the meaning of “After” 
— after the pdiiipata dlksha — then the idea as to when 
jigndsa is to be undertaken, is conveyed. If that be so, 
what is the necessity for the use of the word Atha in 
the Sutra} The answer is afforded by the text : — 
Apdma sbmamamrutd abhuma, etc. 

Even original {prdkruta) karma is yielding its daily 
fruits, as indicated in Sriiti texts like : — Omttyekdksharam 
Brahma " Asdvddityo Brahma n Ndrdyanah par am BraJimd^ 
Annani Brahma w etc. From texts like these, it is seen 
that there are several modes of meditation {updsana). 
How then is it that the wearing of the linga can enable 
one to attain mukti {paraiiveshta linga-dhdrandt inuktih 
sambhavati) ? To remove this doubt and to fully confirm 
the importance {dri^hlkarandrtham) of linga-dhdrana, the 
word Atha is used in the Sutra. Further, the results of 
prdkruta karma are anitya (not lasting) as determined by 
several texts, such as : — Punyachitolokah kshlyate, etc. Seve- 
ral other texts prove that certain Srutis which lay down 
the principles of vidhi {bahu prakarana palhitdydk) are 
much stronger than the Srutis which detail daily karma. 
Therefore the Sruti text Amrutasya deuadhdraud bhuydsam 
is much stronger in principle than the others. For it is seen 
from Sruti texts like the following : — Siva ekodhyeyah Uvam- 
karah sarvamanyat parityajya 'i Eka eva rudrb na 
dvitlydya tasthe n Asamkhydtdh sahasrdni smaryate nacha 
anl-iate « Tvam devdtidm Brdhmandndm adhipatih 
Vishtiuh Kshatriydndm adhipatih ii Brdhmandndm Brdh- 
maipaih dirlyate n etc., that Siva is the deity prescribed for 
worship by the Brahmans. Also, in Sruti texts like Ybvai 
svdm devatdm atiyajate prasvdyai devatdyai chyavate napardm 
prdpnbti pdpiydn bhavati i etc., which state that he who 


SvetaSvatara Upanishadt IV. 18. 
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desecrates the worship of his own deity incurs sin, for it 
is clearly said in Ma7tu, Pardiara and other Smritis : — 
Brdhmanditdm Sivo devak Kshalriydiidmtu Mddhavah\ 
VaiSydfidmiu tathd Brahma 8udrdiidm surandyakah h 
Brdhfnaiw Bhagavdn Rudrah Kshatriyah paramo Harih l 
Pitdmahas tathd Vaisyo vrishalastu Purandarah n etc. 

These texts prove that Vedic Brahmans have for their 
deity Siva. 

Devadharana Necessary for Jignyasa. 

Again, the Sruti text Apdma {somamamrutd abhdma') 
etc., which agrees with what is enunciated in Smriti texts 
like : — Abhuta samp lava sthdnam amriitatvam hi hhdvyam, 
etc., which state that those who go to mukti after the 
dissolution {Pralaya) of the world is complete, must be 
considered to have entered the Abode of All and become 
eternal. Accordingly the vidhi of Devadhdranam, though 
fixed by reason of a general requirement {sddhdranakdrana- 
tvena) eventually leads to final bliss (amrutatva). 

Therefore, in order to definitely know the Pasupati 
svarupa Brahman, the enquiry into Vedanta {VMdntavdkya 
vichdra) must necessarily be undertaken after devadhdrana 
vidhi. This means that devadhdrana vidhi is necessary 
for Brahma-jigndsa and that both are necessary to 
attain the knowledge of the Brahman. Accordingly the 

Sruti text thus enunciates the Brahma-jigndsa vidhi : 

Satyakdmah satyasankalpah so' nveshlavyah sa vijigndsi- 
tavyah n Atmd vd’re drashtavyah srdtavyah mantavyah 
nididhydsitavyah " Also in the Sruti text Prapanchdpa- 
samam sdntam Uvam advaitam chaturtham manyante sa 
Atmd sa vigneyahw etc., the word “Atman” is definitely 
intended to have no other meaning than ParaHva. 

Here in the Sutra, Brahmano-jigndsd etc. is karmani 
shashthi and not 4esha shashlhi, because we must take it 
to have been used in the genitive case as a prescribed 
vidhi and not as a jigndsa that could be treated lightly 
and as used in the sesha shashthi {jigndsydpekshitatvdt 
sesha shashthi parigrahane). Therefore Brahmano- jigndsa 
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should be considered as sambandha sdmanya nishthatva 
which method determines the idea of Brahman as an 
important {prad/iuna) result. Some say that in this Sutra 
the word kartavya need not be understood (as a necessary 
addition). If this word is not supplied, then the Sutra 
which suggests that there is a definite object to be gained 
{i.e., Brahma knowledge through jigndsa), will end in a 
fruitless discussion {uishprayb iandnuvCide dds/idbhdvdt). 
But if one asks how will the mere supplying of the word 
“ kartavya ” remove all doubt, then we answer that 
according to the Sruti text Vishnurupdm^u yashtavyd 
ajdmitvdye etc., in which the suffix tavya shows that what 
cannot be attained in any other way can be attained in 
this particular way. Similarly in the texts Tattvauiasip^'-'^ 
Ayamdtmd Brahniap'-''^ etc-, wherein also the mode of 
discussion is involved, such a suffix as tavya should be 
understood and supplied. For this Sutra is one which 
should be discussed and then a decision arrived at 
according to the Vidhyaprkshitanydya (which lays down 
that a prescribed rule should be followed before arriving 
at a conclusion) and therefore a common verb which 
will satisfy both the Sruti and Sutra should be 
supplied. Therefore the word /i^msa should be taken to 
mean the discussion which is intended to determine the 
bheddbheda vicfidra denoted in the mahdvdkyas such as 
Tattvamasi, etc. 

To state that Sruti texts like Yathd nadyah syanda- 
mdiidh samudre n Brahmavid Brahmaiva Bhavati n Gndtvd 
Sivam mntim atyantameti ii Ndnyah panthd vidyate 
ayandya n etc., etc., enunciate the unity of the Brahman 
ai.'d the jxva and make such unity the chief characteristic 
{lakshana) of both is un-Vcdic, because by so doing we 
would be leaving out of consideration their primary meaning. 
Such an interpretation will end in the contradiction of 
the Ikshatyadhikaranam. 


Chchanddgya Upanishad, VI. 8. 7 and VI. 9. 3. 

Brihad. Upanishad, IV. 5. 19 ; Mdn^ukya Upanishad, I. 2. 
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Further Sruti texts like Tamevam viditva atimri- 
tyumetiw Nanyah pantJia vidyate ayamiya'\ Dhydtva munir- 
gachchati bkutayduim samastasdkshim tamasah parastdt ii 
etc., enunciate that only a dual method of worship 
of God Siva {bhinndtmbpdjsakasyaiva) will bring unity 
with God. Sruti texts like Tarati ^bkam Atmavit 
Atmd vd're drasktavyah ii etc., assuredly lay down that a 
dualistic mode of worship only should be adopted.“^ And 
only he who adopts such a dualistic mode of worship as is 
laid down in the Sruti texts referred to, realizes the duality 
that exists between Atma and jlva {Sruti-vihitdtuib- 
pdsanasya bhinndtma vishayatvam siddham). But the 
parisankhyd uiyama}-'"^ vidhi is not always applicable. Nor 
does one who adopts a separate form of worship {sdd/iana) 
obtain unison with God {samuchchitya prdptyabhdvdt). 
To one who follows a different mode of adoration, Vedanta 
vichdra is impossible throughout his life. It will result 
in sin (for him to attempt it). Also, is it necessary for one 
who wants to attain unity with God that he should be a 
Sanydsi or an Asanydsi ; (we answer) he need not be the 
latter, for it is impossible for him {amkyatvdt) ; nor need he 
be the former, for he must be one who rigidly follows all the 
conditions that bind a Sanydsi. It is said in the Chchd^iddgya 
text, B rahmasamsthah amrutatvameti, no one else except he 
who follows strictly the niukti sddhana can attain Brahman 
{amrutatva). For it is said in the Sruti texts like : — 
Sampurvatishtates samdpti vdchitvasya agnishtotna samsthe n 
etc. The phrase Brahma samstlid referred to in the 
Chchdnddgya texts means no other form except that of 
Brahman {ananya vydpdrarupatvdt)., as stated in the 


The idea is that aikya results only when there is the relation- 
ship of pujya and pujaka, upasya and updsaka. 

Parisankhyd in the Miinamsa philosophy means exclusion or 
limitation to that which is enumerated or expressly mentioned, so 
that everything else is excluded. Parisankhyd, is opposed to vidhi 
which lays down a rule for the first time, and to niyama which 
restricts the choice to an alternative which is expressly stated when 
several such alternatives are possible. 
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Atharvana text : — Tamevaikam jCmatha dimanam anyd- 
vdchd vimunchatha n Understand him alone definitely 
as Atma and leave away all other words. Texts like 
Asupteh dmruteh kdlam nayet veddnta chintayd and others 
occurring in the Srulis, declare that one should never 
employ any means other than the prescribed vidhi which 
alone will lead to the knowledge of Brahman. Therefore, 
this is the chief vidhi prescribed. In the Kaivalya Chandrd- 
daya, in the Yadvatd Vidyddhivat-adhikarana., the 
Paramaradhyas have been stated to have attained the 
Brahman without any means other than the one above 
described. From the expression parisa)ikhyd vd srava- 
imdishu sambhavet, it would seem that sometimes the 
parisankhyd vidhi may also be employed to attain the 
knowledge of Brahman. But such a method is not always 
to be taken as the chief one of the three vidhis mentioned. 

Object of Jignasa is Brahman. 

Therefore in this Sdim, the chief matter for considera- 
tion being the knowledge of Brahman as the desired result, 
the object is, therefore, according to the Srutis, Brahman 
alone. It should not be supposed that this desired 
knowledge of Brahman may be obtained by any other 
method as suggested by the word kartavya. (It is hinted 
that the vidhitmya should be adopted for the purpose.) 

Brahman is not always attributeless {Sadd Brahmano 
na nirviseshatvam). If he is ever attributeless, what is left 
to one to enquire about Brahman ? The Sriiti text goes : — 
Pardsya ^aktih vividhaiva hmyate svdbhdvikl pidna bala 
kriyd cha ii The Brahman to be discussed and known has 
ai’vay? two forms, corporeal and incorporeal {murtdmuria- 
tvat'i). Sruti texts like Dvevdva BrahmandrupeW Tadddi 
madhydnta vihlnamekam vibhitm chiddnandamarupa madbhu- 
iaml\ Umdsahdyam paramesvaram prabhum trildchanam 
Nllakantham prasdntani ii Dhydlvd niunir ^achchati bhuta- 
ydnim samastasdkshim tamasah pamstdt n etc., sufficiently 
well declare that such (both) forms (of Brahman) should be 
thought of. Else the meaning intended by the Sruti texts 
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would be abridged and thus we will not be respecting the 
authority of the Sruti. 

The Theory of Nirvisesha Brahman. 

Some (Vedantins) say that if the truth about Brahman 
is to be realized, if one is to obtain freedom from pa^u and 
paia {i.e,, worldly ties), he should be understood as 
nirvUesha Brahman and not as sa^una Brahman. (In the 
text nirvisesha Brahmagnana is referred to as opposed to 
sagtiTta guana, i.e., saguna Brahmagnana). The qualities 
of Brahman are always spoken of as of a conflicting kind, as 
enunciated in texts like Athata adeSo neti netiw But 
in the text Etad vai tadaksharam gar gyast hula mananva 
hrasva H etc., the Immortal (Aksharam) is stated to be 
devoid of quality of every kind. In texts like Ekameva- 
dvitlyam Brahma i' Neha nanasti kinchana n etc., it is 
said that Brahman has no equal {advitlyatva). Similarly 
in texts like Sdkshl chela kevalo nirgnnascha ii etc., it is said 
that Brahman should be understood as gmianishedha {i.e., 
devoid of all gums or qualities). It should not, however, 
be so understood. Because all the Srutis decidedly taken 
together declare that Brahman has both the murta and 
amurta forms and that he should be understood as such. 
No qualities of Brahman {Brahmadharmdndm) should be 
set aside {anishiddhatvdt). Likewise is the import of the 
Sutra (III. 2. 21) Prakrutaildvatvam hi pratishedhati 
tatdbraviti cha bJmyah n etc., which declares that Brahman 
should be considered as having dnanda of an exceptional 
quality {anyathd diiandddtndm). Even texts which declare 
the oneness of Brahman such as, Sadeva saumyedamagra 
dsit, etc., state that prior to srishli (creation), there was 
this unrivalled One. So the Sruti texts that declare 
Brahman as nirgum evidently include Brahman possessing 
all qualities {sarvagnatddishu). The word gum is used 
(here) in connection with Brahman as meaning “devoid of 
satva and the rest of the three gums" , and so should not 
be taken as denoting “without attributes” {gum sabda 
prayogdbhdvena satvddi gumtrdydbhdva paratvdt). Simi- 
larly other Sruti texts like i'as sarvag'nas sarvavitw (He 
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(Brahman) who is all wisdom and all-knowing) etc-i also 
contradict the statement that Brahman is nirviHesha. 

The ancient Acharyas {PurvacMryas) possessed of 
Vedic knowledge, such as Revana Siddha, Marula Siddha 
and others, affirm that prior to Creation, there was no 
manifestation of either Vyakta or Avyakta (the Seen or 
the Unseen). Therefore it is that we suggest that all the 
Sruiis {Brahma vdkyas) which refer to the Advaita 
Brahman, simply mean that the all-knowing Brahman, 
the great unrivalled Being who has no second, alone 
existed at first and not that the Brahman is attributeless. 
Thus states the Svetdivalara: — Vadd tamastan tiadivd- 
na rdtrih na san nachdsat Siva eva kevalah n Similarly the 
following text from the Atharva4iras : — Ahamekah pratha- 
mamdsam vartdmicha bhavishydmicha ndnyahkaschin mattd 
vyatiriktah h 

Then, again, the text goes : — Ndnyat kinchanamishatw 
etc. These texts show that running through the whole of 
the Vedanta is the idea that, on the analogy of the maxim 
that all roads lead to a common meeting point, prior to 
Creation, all was in that One (Brahman) without a second. 
And that unrivalled Brahman when he was about to bring 
about Creation, was possessed of several ideas {bhdvd) about 
it. Thus declare the Srutis'. — So 'kdmayaia bahusydm 
prajdyeya" etc., in an undivided {abheda) sense. That is, 
before Creation, everything was in Brahman without a 
division. And it must be understood that all the Sridi 
texts mean that Brahman was in an undivided condition. 
For it is said in texts like Aitaddmtyam idatn sarvam ii 
Sarvb hyesha Rudrah n Atmaivedam sarvam '' etc. These 
ar-ci other similar texts declare that Brahman, out of 
nis own free will, was in a position to bring about the 
Creation of V4va, and was both the kdrya and kdrana : 
in an undivided form {abhedascha) just as the earth and 
the earthen pot. 

In the AtharvaAiras, we have Eka vigndnena sarva- 
vigndna pratignd chaW mdm yd vedasarvdnveda w etc- “He 

who knows thoroughly one thing well can claim to 
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understand about all other things” and that ‘‘He who under- 
stands Me can understand all the rest.” So after knowing 
the underlying truth of ^ivatatva, all other truths are 
thoroughly proved [siddhaMiiti siddham). 

Before Creation the material cause {upddana kdratm) 
of Jagat, i.e., Prakriti, did exist. If so, how can Brahman 
be said to be the unrivalled One without a Second ? It 
is explained thus : — Just as the magnet possesses the 
property of attracting to itself iron and just as fire is never 
free from its burning property, so Isvara was with this 
(Isvara) ^akti and was accordingly the One Unrivalled 
without a Second. For it is said in Sruti texts like Tad- 
dima saktim svagunair nigudhdm n Pardsya saktih vividh- 
aiva iruyate svdbhdvikl guana bala kriyd chaw etc., that the 
Parasakti“° of Siva is His own and not apart from Him as 
He is declared by the Agamas, Srntis and Purdnas and 
therefore the miimtiksJms (those who aim at mdksha) 
should not agree to the un-Vedic statements about the 
illusion of the world {Jaganmithydtva) as propounded by 
the Advaitavadins. And also the text Neii neti of the 
Sruti should not be understood to mean that Brahman is 
entirely without a corporeal body {niravayava). In the Sruti 
text Sthirdbhiraugaih pururupa tigra ii etc., it is stated 
that the worldly sports {prdkrita paramasivali/a) etc., exhi- 
bited by the auspicious forms of Siva {mangala vigraha) 
are eternal {nityatva sravandt)^ though this is not to 
be understood in the same sense as those holding the 
Samyuktddvaita {Vi.sishtddvaita) and Pdn /iardtra tenets 
profess it, which explains the rule governing the double 
nature of Brahman in being both the Remainder and the 
Whole and his being constant in the different parts of his 
body {^eshi iieshatva vyavasthd of Brahman and his 
angdngatvena sdvayavatva). If we agree to the latter 
view, then we have to admit that the ptva should enjoy 
happiness {sukha) and misery [dukkha). 


Paraiakti : Para means pre-eminent, and iakH is the active 
principle of a deity regarded as his wife, 
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Texts like Aka^avat sarvagata§cha purna il and hundreds 
of other texts as well, contradict such a view. Nor do 
we hold the tenets of the Saddghatapatavannatyantabhlda- 
vddinah^\ i.e., those who ever hold that jlva and Brahman 
are constantly as apart as ghata — a pot — and pata — a cloth. 
Because Sruti texts like Yendsrutam iruiam bhavati etc., 
solemnly contradict such a declaration. Nor do we discuss 
according to the opinions of rajju-sarpa vddins who hold 
that everything is one in Brahman and explain that the 
world is an illusion {Ekatara milhydtva vddinah). 

In Sruti texts like Satyakdiuas satyasankalpa, it is 
declared that Isvara is naturally possessed of infinite good 
qualities {amnta kalydna gunak). Also, texts like Yatovd 
imdni bhutdni jdyante “ from whom these creatures came 
into being”, show that Brahman was the material cause 
for the creation, etc., of the world. 

Again, texts like Eka vigndnena sarvavigitdna pratigfid, 
declare that the updsand Brahman is possessed of both 
murla and amurta forms. And therefore naturally all the 
Sruti texts go to prove that they should be understood in 
consonance with the view of Bkeddbheda vdda and all the 
other views above referred to be held to be contradictory to 
the import of the Srutis. This is the whole established truth 
[Bheddb/iedavddina iti rddd/idntah). Sruti texts like 
Gnd gnau dvau ajd visdmsau I pradhdna ksketragnapatir- 
gunesah II explain that the quality of Siva is unrivalled, 
having no second and that He is the Para Brahman, the 
All-knowing and that His qualities are incomparable with 
those of others as stated in the Srutis. This proves that 
the jlva is naturally bound down by the rope of avidyd 
i.t , illusion {svdbhdvikd vidydpdsa baddha) and is possessed 
of jada., jadatva and sarvdnubJiava (stupefaction, liveliness 
and all experience). 

If it is asked how Parama^iva, who is in all {sarvddhish- 
thdnasya) and who is all-pervading {sarvavydpakasya) can 
possess the two forms Murtdmurta, it is answered that 
just as Prakriti presents herself in the form of sky 
{niahat), in the form of the earth {jagat), etc., and is the 
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cause of all gunafraya and also keeps her chidrupa^ so 
Paramasiva, on the one hand, exhibits himself in the form 
of the Wind which can be felt and on the other, without 
form, by pervading all through the world and without 
being seen. And He also exists in the pradhana^^"' form 
all pervading the sky (tnahat ahattkdra kaldkdla Vdyu- 
rupena) while the chidrupa, the Prakriti, exhibits herself 
in such forms as light {tefas), water {salila) and earth 
{prithvi). What is not possible for Paramasiva who is 
possessed of the power to do all things seemingly impossible 
{aghatamghatana iakii) and is possessed of infinite powers ? 

In Virupebhyo visvarupebhyascha vat nambnamah and 
numerous other texts of the Srutis, it is declared that He 
is possessed of such powers- Also in the Saivdgamas and 
in certain parts of the Veda, it is said Sakteh sankbcha- 
bhdvena srishteh purvam MahHvarah \ Niramio nirgunas- 
cheti veddntesku praglyate ii Sakter vikdsabhdvena hyananta- 
gunavdn iti I Prbchyate Bhagavd^i Rudrah pa^upd^a- 
prambcfiakah ii Murtdmurtasvarupena yatfta Vdyur vird- 
jate 1 Sadd&ivastatlia bhdti sarvdnugrahakdrakah II Murtd~ 
murtajagadrupd yathd mdyd tathd Sivak i Murtdmurta- 
svarupah sydditi veddntaduidunah II Btad veddntahridayam 
agndtvd mbhitdh pare i Sruterapdrtham kurvanti Ibke 
panditamdninah II But in certain other less prominent 
texts of the Veda, a view contradictory to the above 
is suggested, but it is not to be taken seriously by 
the learned. Bheda and Abheda are not opposed to each 
other just as light and darkness are {na tamah prakdiavat 
bheddbhedb viruddhah). But is it that light and darkness 
are to be taken as co-existing at the same time or coming 
(one after another) as day and night by difference of 
time ? The reply is it is not the first (of the two states 
above mentioned) ; though they appear to exist simulta- 
neously like r€ipa, jdti, sabda, artha, guna, guni, mani, 
prakdsa, etc., without opposing each other. In thedualistic 
world (dvaita prapaacha), in gkatassanghatbbhdti, etc.. 


Controlling form of Prakriti. 

19 f 
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the name and the form {ndma rupci) are seen, and people 
appreciate it conjointly. The name and the form co-exist 
and could be seen simultaneously by those who love it (the 
object). Similarly the existence of Prakriti, both in the form 
of cause and effect {kdrya kdranatvena)^ could be seen co- 
existing simultaneously in the form of chit and dnanda in 
an undivided, single {Advaitd) form. If such a thing is 
not admitted or agreed to, then, according to the maxim 
itahidriskter anupapannam ndma {i.e., is itl ikely that that 
which is seen by the eye is not seen by it ?), a contradiction 
results. And also it will be just as an illusionary mirage 
{maru marlchikddivat bhrdnti mdtram) and there will be 
neither fulfilment of the desired object [arlha siddhi) nor of 
action {kriyd siddhi). Not the second, for in Dvdsupanm 
and other Sruti texts it is clearly seen that during samsdra- 
da§a, the /wa and the Brahman are seen to exist separately 
{jlva-brahmanor bhedah). 

Many other Sruti texts such as Tattvamasi, etc., rightly 
declare that at the time of release there is unity {Mdksha- 
da^dydm abhedascha yuktameva). In Satya kdma etc., 
and other Sruti texts, it is declared that the world should 
not be considered as true temporarily for practical purposes 
only {i.e., na vyavahdramdtra satyatvam), just as the 
magical and illusory appearance of silver in a shell {amdra- 
jdla iukti rajatavat), but that it must be accepted of Para- 
brahma Siva that the hidden actions of Creation, Existence 
and Destruction co-exist in Him as the Reality [Tirbdhdna 
kdmasya satyatvam). There is nothing here that could 
be falsely attributed ; because while the cause is real, the 
action ought, as a rule, to be real. If it is supposed that 
i.. i' light to start admitting for purposes of discussion 
[jigndsa) that Brahman is nirvisesha and nishkriya, no 
discussion about such a Brahman can arise. For in such 
a Brahman, a false attribution of illusory truth is conceived 
and a false existence of Brahman in whom the chief material 
cause of the world {pradhdna satva) is understood 
to be existing, is predicated. If such a thing can be 
accepted as correct, then the text Yanmanasd namanute 
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yenakur manomatam l Tadeva Brahmatvam viddhi i NMam 
yadidamupdsate and other texts which state that attributes, 
though inconceivable, are admitted by the power of 
expression, will be contradicted. So it is that Brahman 
is extolled and worshipped in the saguna form {sagumpd- 
sanasya) by the use of expression [vdk) and by the use of 
organs of sense {indriyaY ^^ ; if we do not accept this, 
then we reach the contradictory position (asambhava) that 
for gdrudamantra, for the use of which '(for casting a spell) 
the magician and the spell are both required, it is enough 
if we have either of them — either the magician or the spell, 
which would not help to attain the objective.^^® Therefore, 
throughout the Veda, VMdnta, Itihdsa and Purdtta which 
deal with bhakti, kriyd and gndna (faith, action and 
knowledge), it is declared that Brahman should be 
understood as saguna Brahman. But if it is to be taken 
as mdyd {kalpitam), then it would be like washing off our 
hands of the above i.e., VedaQic., {dattdnjali prasak(issydt). 

Further, if avidyd, which is not existing {asati), is to be 
assumed as existing, for argument’s sake, in Brahman (Isvara), 
just as an artificial {kritrima) sdligrdma is assumed to be 
an object of holy worship, who could be expected to have 

Lit. an organ of sense or faculty of sense. In Vedanta, manah, 
buddhi^ ahamkdra, chitta and chetana are said to be the five internal 
organs. The total number of organs is, therefore, 15, each 
presided over by its own ruler, or ntyantrii (administrating agent). 
Advaitins do not admit chetana as a different organ, as the 
identity of jtva and Brahman is a postulate with them. 

Here both magician and the spell are of the sagurta class 
and the resulting third issuing from their combination is of the 
nirguna class. 

Gdriida is a charm against snake poison ; see Kddamhari^ 61 
(Bombay P^dn.). 

The commentator suggests that Avidyd is an artificial assump- 
tion on the part of Sankara and his followers in regard to Brahman 
and is no more efficacious than an artificial (hritrima) sdligrdma 
can be an object of holy worship on the part of a pious bhakta, 
Avidyd is as artificial an assumption in regard to Brahman as an 
artificial sdligrdma can be to a pious worshipper. Sunya Brahman 
is as efficacious as a kalpita sdligrdma to a bhakta. 
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bhakti^ sraddha and viivdsa in such a Brahman or in such 
a sdligrdma ? Again, how can that Maya {kalpita) I^vara 
be deemed capable of granting all the results that the 
worshipper wants by his faithful meditation and adoration ? 
If this is not so, the text Mdtrudevo bhava ; Pitrudevo 
bhava ; Achdryadevb bhava and other Sruti texts which 
prescribe the (prevalent) method of worship will become 
incomprehensible, meaningless {ix.^ asambhdvyam) . Thus 
in an Isvara to whom chaitanya}'-^ is wrongly attributed, 
Isvaratva will prove illusory {visiskteivaratvam ita sydi), 
as in a rope mistaken for a serpent, there is no cause 
for fear {bhayamapi na sydt). 

Those who are expert in the knowledge of things 
invisible {aparoksha vidydvatdmapi) are said to be feared 
by even the Heavenly planets such as the Sun. In texts 
like Bhlshdsmdt vdtah pavate (b/nshodeti surya/t), Gnd 
gnau dvau a/dvlidnlsau, A jo hyekb jtishamdno nu^eie 
jahdtyendm bhuktabfiogdm ajb'nyalu etc., the jlva and 
the Brahman are stated as never having had a birth, which 
appears to be an invention {ka/piiatvdi) and hence not 
Vedic (flvaidikah). Moreover, what are the unimpeachable 
evidences to prove Brahman is attributeless {nirvisesha) ? 
Unless we can clearly understand and prove that is 

not inseparable from Brahman and that Brahman has no 
separate existence by itself and unless we understand that 
iabda has the power to describe the qualities of 
Brahman and that sabda has the quality of pervasion 
{vydpti) and that Brahman is completely unassociated 
with iabda, Brahman cannot be (described as) attributeless 
{nirvisesha), for the knowledge of being attributeless 
(idrjisesha) cannot remove absolutely the doubts and 
contradictions regarding the knowledge of Brahman. 
Unless we make sure that there is a pot {ghaia) in the 
house, we cannot definitely state whether there is a pot 
in the house or not. In the same way, unless we make 


In Vedanta philosophy, chaitanya means the supreme spirit 
considered as the essence of all being and source of all sensation. 
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sure of the qualities of an object and of its existence or its 
contrary, we cannot say anything about the object itself. 
Have we to understand Isvara to depend on his own 
qualities {dharma) or depend on qualities which are 
beyond himself or on qualities which are contrary to 
them? Just as a pot (idtala) is understood by its qualities, 
similarly the Afma is understood by the qualities of 
Devadatta. A lover of Truth [satyakama) will never fail to 
realize Brahman {Brahi/ia sdkshdikdra). The superiority 
of Isvara cannot be stated to be apart from Isvara 
Himself. Therefore it may be decidedly declared that 
it would be as improper to state that a tangible object 
is possessed of no properties, as to make the statement 
that “my mother is a barren woman”. Such a statement 
will destroy all investigation {vyavahdra), rendering it 
nugatory {ayuktam). 

Sabda and Brahman. 

In the Sruti text Atmd vd' re drashtavyah etc., which 
states that Parabrahman must be made an object of sight as 
the result of wisdom, it is declared that Parabrahman should 
be caused to be viewed by the mental eye through the 
process of hearing the holy teachings.^-* Such a process 
will go without any meaning if the purvapaksha argument 
(z/A., that sabda is not different from Brahman) is accepted. 
From the root sV«, is derived the word smvana, to hear ; 
from the process of hearing through the recitation of the 
Feda and through the teaching of the guru, the result 
(derived) enables the mental capabilities of the disciple to 
cultivate knowledge {gmna) ; and this helps to the 
determining and understanding of Brahman. Texts like 
Veddriham &rundti etc., should not be construed as “he 
hears the meaning of the Vedas" [i.e., carelessly, without 
applying his gndna to it), whereby the actual meaning of the 
root of the word {dhatdssaktih) has not made any impression 


The declarant being the con of the “mother” referred to. 

The sound entering into the ears makes the mental eye to 
open its lids. 
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on him {i.e.y the disciple), i.e-, made him enlightened as 
to the knowledge of Brahman. Therefore this act of 
hearing has two aspects {laks/iana), viz., the sakti of 
producing a knowledge of Brahman in the disciple and 
not producing any impression at all on him. 

In expressions like Vinmmdam irundti, etc., even 
though the person who hears shows a great deal of 
pleasure, he may be utterly ignorant of the nature of the 
song ; or its innate qualities {b/idvas) ; thus though he hears 
the sound of the vlndy it gives no opportunities to him to 
obtain the full benefit of it. Because the sound does 
not give him the power {bakit) for such understanding. 
Though he can appreciate the sound which he hears, 
yet he cannot clearly explain the words of the song and 
their denotation. In texts like Satyam ^ndnam anantam 
Bralimay though the meaning of the words forming the 
text may be understood, yet their full force may not 
be grasped by the disciple. Because he may be 
incapable of right knowledge {dpdla pratipattih). 
Not that such a comprehension of right knowledge is 
impossible to obtain after learning from a ^uru {adhyayana 
gndna). Even then just as the bhramara and the kita 
who merge into each other by the natural removal of 
avidydy similarly the good grace of the guru is capable of 
removing all avidyd out of the pupil and make him 
possessed of the supreme knowledge. Therefore sound 
{sabda) has that power (saklt) to remove ignorance through 
the means of the law of hearing vidhi). Thus it is 

that in the text beginning with Sahbvdcha navd're patyuh 
kdmdya patih priybbhavali and ending with dtmaiiastu 
kd>HCvu sarvain priybbhavatiy we have the truthe nunciated 
for us that we can attain to the highest realization of human 
effort {parama purushdrthaY'^^ through the Atma after 

Parama+ purusha + artha : in p urns hart ha any 

one of the principal objects of human life, — Dharma, Artha^ 
Kama and Moksha \ human effort or exertion. Hence, Parama- 
purushdrtha : What might be attained to by the highest human 
effort — self-realization. 
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being possessed of that knowledge ; and this is capable of 
giving us extreme happiness {niraiisaya sukha). Similarly 
texts like Atmani vignata idam sarvam viditam i Etavat 
are khalu amrutatvam, etc., declare that the only way 
{updya) to know Brahman is through Atma-gnajia and that 
all the means employed are only towards that end. 
This is the firm declaration of the truth. And 
therefore such Atma-gndna ought necessarily to be 
obtained by those who seek that realization. Towards 
that end, the only course open is through srbtavya {i.e., 
through hearing, as a pupil does from his guru). This is 
the firmly established truth. Sabda-gmna creates an extra- 
ordinary spirit of inquiry and reasoning in regard to the 
qualities of the Brahman. As is enunciated in texts like 
Tam tvaupanishadam purusham prichchdmi H Na veda- 
vin manuie tam bruhanlam H Naishd tarkena matir- 
dpaneya^^ etc.. Brahman cannot be too clearly brought under 
understanding for want of sufficient independent evidence 
i^mdndntardbhdvdt). 

The text Drashtavya,^^'^ etc., declares that “ you must 
see him ”. The result of attaining knowledge through the 
practices of Vedic adoration {sdd/uinas) is the attainment 
of Brahman by visually seeing him {drashlavyam). That 
is the purpose of inquiry {tachchd vichdrilam). The 
discussion {jigudsa) was not meant merely to end in medi- 
tation, and making certain the mere existence of Brahman. 
After knowing the Vedanta expressions {vdkya) and being 
possessed of the knowledge (of Brahman), it must result 
necessarily in self-realization {dtma-sdkshdtkdra) as a true 
effect. Else there is no use of simply seeking after an 
object and not finding it. 

No object can be clearly understood without its qualities 
being clearly described, so that they might be perceptible to 
the mental eye. In the text Ardham antarvedi mimti 
ardhani bahirvedi ityatra, etc., the lakshana of the words 

vd’re drashfavyab irotavyd mantavyd nididhydsitavyah. (See 
Brthad, Upanishad, II. 4. 5.) 
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which describe the qualities, is to be noted. The words 
antarvMi and bahirvMi describe the mla {i.e., the sacrificial 
spot). Again, in the texts Jdtaputrd^^'^^ Krishna keso agnind 
adhlte etc., the first denotes the vidhis to be observed at 
particular ages in the case of a son born to one ; and the 
second, the nature of the fire before which the adkyayana is 
carried out ; the words used establish the qualities and 
through them create the guana and karma (knowledge and 
acts) relating to them. In the text Uchchairuruchdkriyata^ 
etc., in which the word rugddi'--^ signifies not merely the 
hymn (which the collection of the words make) but also the 
action {kriya) underlying it. 

Again, in the text Vdvatd'svdn pratighrmniydt, etc., the 
words used express the natural qualities {nijdrtha lakshana) 
of the horses^^® (which are specially intended for the sacrifice). 
And in texts like NekshUbdyanlamddityam II Ndrsheyam 
vrinlte h etc., the words used indicate the particular 
qualities of the rising sun and the girl of the Rishi, and 
convey to the mind the particular idea intended without 
taking into consideration certain other things. In the text 
Na kalanjam bhakshayeP^'^ which prohibits heavenly bliss 
{purushdrtha) to those who partake of tobacco, what is 
implied is that the man who transgresses the prohibition, 
though with a good motive, not only by so doing loses the 
heavenly bliss, but also renders himself utterly sinful. There 
is decidedly no separation between the body and dtma 
{na cha vydvruttyabhdvah). Even though the body and 


Jdlaptitrd. Jdtah denotes a son, male ojffspring ; in dramas, 
often used as a term of endearment ; Atra jdla kathayitvam kaihaya ; 
Unarardrua Charita. “Dear boy'’, “Oh, my darling”, etc. 

' Lit. — He is performing the adhyayana before the sacrificial 
fiia raised by the Krishna Yajurveda method. 

Lit. — A hymn of the Rig, P'eda as opposed to Va/us and 
Sdman. In Panini, it denotes a collection of words. 

The reference is to a horse sacrifice where the horses, before 
sacrifice is offered, are tied up. 

That is, Don't look at the rising sun.” 

That is, “ Don't marry this Rishi's daughter.” 

That is, “ Don't eat tobacco.” 
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atma appear to be distinctly separate from each other, yet 
really they are not so. And it is clearly in the perceiving 
of the connection between these two that mdIcshasMhana 
gnana (the knowledge which leads to moksha) exists. In 
regard to the texts Dvd suparnauw, Dve, BrahmaniW^ 
etc., the underlying truth is different from what it actually 
appears to be externally. Both being the same, the truth 
of the two can be rightly understood by trying to under- 
stand them by discussion as prescribed by the vidhi. In 
trying to find out the real truth regarding the Paramalma, 
the knowledge of the Atma is also clearly understood. This 
follows as if it were a niyama vidhi}'^^ Here the word dtma 
is used in the sense of Paramatma only. Again, texts like 
Idam sarvam yadayamdtmd i Atmani vigndte idam sarvam 
vigndtam, etc., declare that if the word dima is thoroughly 
understood, everything else is clearly understood. The 
first of the above texts declares : All consists in Atma. 

In interpreting the samanvaya sutrap''"'^ Ekorama Siddha 
Bhagavatpadacharya'^'*’ states that the word ^rbtavya should 
not be understood as merely dtmagndna vidhi ^ i.e., the 
method by which the knowledge of Atma is obtained, for it 
includes the power (sa/cti) to realize Brahman {Brahma 
sdkskdtkdrasakti). Also, by sravana what is intended is 
that we should seek the knowledge of Brahman for 
realizing it, not to obtain knowledge which is opposed 
to it. Therefore, the method of discussion {vichdra) should 
not be one by which a wrong meaning is sought. By 
Sravana, it is intended to acquire [dgamika) the triple 
effect of adhikdra vishaya and phala. This is what this 
Sutra is intended to affirm {nirnaya). 

Therefore, in the Sutra Athdtb Brahma jigndsa, in 
order to satisfy the doubt arising as to the nature of the 


A rule or precept which lays down or specifies something 
which in the absence of that rule would be optional. 

That is, Tattu samanvaydt, I. 1. 4. 

He was evidently the ^uru of Sripati Panditacharya. His 
authority is quoted at the end of I. 1. 4, up to which he is said 
to have written a commentary on the Brahma-Sutras. 
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discussion, the word kartavya should be understood and 
supplied. This continued effort at discussion is necessary 
to attain the intended result (phala) by the help of the 
sdstras. By the word jigudsa, the nature of discussion 
(vichdra) should be understood. 

Prakrit! and Pratyaya. 

If it is said that the word jigndsa does not possess 
the sakti of knowing Prakriti and Pratyaya {i.e,, the material 
cause of the world and the co-operative cause of the 
world), then it is replied jigndsa gives a collective 
{samuddya) knowledge of both the topics (lakshands) z.e., 
PrakritissA Pratyaya. By the use of the same pratyayak^'^ , 
the mode of discussion is understood to be through Jahall- 
akshaztd.^'^'^ By the use of the word Prakriti., Sddhyagimna}'^^ 
(knowledge to be proved) is intended to be conveyed through 
ajahallaskhand.^^^ By some the co-operative causes {pra- 
tyaya lakskazid) are understood to be as siddha-gndna 
(perfect knowledge), though they are yet to be demonstrated 
{sddhya-gndnd) and they hold that they come under the 
category of jahallakshand. It is necessary, in order to 
obtain a comprehensive knowledge, that the sddhana-gndna 
should be possessed in a determined manner. Sambhava- 
nanda and Sivananda very much take the view that both 
prakriti and pratyaya lakshazids must be correctly 
understood. Here some are of opinion that prakriti and 
pratyaya are one and the same {prakriti pratyaya samuddya 
ekaiva lakshand). In expressions {vdkye), the laksJmm is 
not invisible. In the two expressions Ardham autarvcdi 
minbti ardham bahirvedi etc., and Visham bhunkte, the 

' In Hgndsn. 

In ihis kind of lakshaitd, a word loses its primary sense but 
is used in one which is in some way connected with the primary 
sense, as in the familiar instance gangaydm ghoshah. 

Sddhyagnana means knowledge of the major term in a 
syllogism ; the predicate of a proposition. 

A kind of lakshand in which the primary or original sense of 
a word used elliptically does not disappear as kunidha pravisanti— 
kuntadhdrh.iali purushdt}. 
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actual laks/mnds are clearly seen. The expressions clearly 
convey the meaning. Even though the collective causes 
{samuddya iaklyabhdvepi) cannot describe the co-opera- 
tive causes, yet the co-operative causes {pratyaya) can be 
rightly comprehended. Sdchdjahati, — this is called aja/ial- 
lakshand kind. By looking at one particular form, it 
should not be said it is devoid of other forms. Because 
it is not the truth {tasya aprdmdnikatvdt). In the 
expression ch/iatrindy^achc/ianti, are included both those 
who hold the umbrella and those who are without 
it. It does not merely mean that they are simply 
going; the words convey the idea that they are going 
and also holding the umbrella. The speaker wishes to 
convey in detail the lakshand of those who are going 
without omitting the essential objects with which they are 
connected umbrella they are carrying). Instead of 

omitting the details, the act of going is expressed so as 
to convey the full form (nipena) in which they are going, 
l.e., in different ways, some holding the umbrella and 
others without it. Again, in the expression KakWiyd dadhi 
rakshyatdm etc. (let the curds be protected from crows), 
the act of protection and the several crows approaching the 
curds are referred to. The meaning is not that the curds 
should be lost {upaghdtakatvdt). Whenever a course of 
conduct is enunciated, the mutual ones are also implied. 
Courses of action which are contrary to each other are not 
to be understood thereby. Because the course of conduct 
referred to definitely describes what it is without any 
misconception {bliinna vrittyupasthitaivdt). When the 
primary meaning of a word is to be taken into account, its 
secondary signification ought not to be taken. Where ajahal- 
lakshand has to be considered, there both the lakshands {i.e., 
jahallakshand and ajahallakshand) ought to be accepted. 
When only the primary meaning is required to be taken into 
consideration, we have to understand the chief thing, the 
secondary idea being neglected. In the example Gangdydin 
gkoshamalsyau etc., as the village is seen, it is clearly 
understood that ghosha cannot be taken to convey the 
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sound arising from the noise of the river. Because thereby 
the whole idea will have to be wrongly understood. It 
is the firm idea that can (enable us) to realize the nature 
of an object. In fact, the word ji^tidsa is more instru- 
mental {iantrenopd/tam) in conveying the primary idea to 
the mind. Whenever such reasoning is employed through 
a jaJtallak shandy the word jigndsa should be in fact 
understood in the collective sense. Whenever, in a 
discussion, we have to arrive at a firm conclusion, both the 
methods should be employed to know the collective idea. 
Knowledge is a thing that is to be obtained only after 
knowing the pratyaya and praki'iti lakshands, in a collective 
sense. In conclusion, even in places where a long discussion 
is involved, the primary meaning of each word is largely 
taken into account. In all jahal/akshand, the prakriti and 
pratyaya are both understood in a collective sense to 
secure the knowledge of Brahman. Since each expression 
{iabdd) has a particular power [sakti) supporting it, we 
must understand the meaning of the babda in such a 
way as to have its primary and not its secondary 
meaning. How then can Brahman be expected to 
possess only one form without attribute {Sakti sambandha) 
when all the expressions have got two-fold views t 
On certain occasions, the secondary meaning {lakshand) 
and its respective attribute ought to be considered, 
and in such places the primary meaning need not be 
thought of. In conclusion, when expressions are joined 
to other words to convey their secondary meaning, in 
those cases they should be considered as vdkya lakshand. 
Therefore, in sdstras, vyavahdra is said to be the 
e> pression of a meaning of a word other than the primary 
one attaching to it. While prakriti is thus understood, 
the lakshand (or secondary) use should be taken in the 
collective sense. When the secondary meaning is thus 
taken, then Brahman can never be understood to be 
one without attribute. When there is difference in the 
collective sense, that which is connected with it should 
also be different. Also, it is not possible to impart 
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a settled conviction, through the mode of lakshana dis- 
cussion. 

Then, any attempt to obtain a settled knowledge by 
both modes of discussion {jdhaLakshana and afahal- 
lakshana) ds bound to prove useless {vyartha). In the 
example Chhatrmb gachchajtti, one is apt to understand that 
those who possess umbrellas are going even though some 
may be without theirs. Again, in the example Gan gdyam 
ghdshamatsyau etc., of the two ways of understanding, 
only one is right, viz.^ one indicating the existence of the 
village on the Ganges. It should not be taken to mean 
the sound of the flow of the Ganges. Here the collective 
{samuddya) as well as the sense conveyed by each part 
making the collective sense {samuddyinah) ought to be 
considered as different in sense. Unless we know the 
properties of all things, it is not possible to have a 
comprehensive knowledge, which can only be had by 
the jakallakshaitd mode of discussion. In reality, the 
discussion is attended with different kinds of difficulties if we 
are to obtain a comprehensive view. To obtain the desired 
comprehensive view, a settled knowledge of each of 
the component parts should be secured. By the word 
jigndsa, it is to be understood that the sadda has got the 
clearly described power {sakli) of the component parts 
{prakriti and pralyaya) in order to obtain a comprehensive 
knowledge of Brahman. Though the component parts are 
different from each other in the properties of the different 
matters, yet, in the final conclusion, their relationship con- 
veys a comprehensive knowledge of Brahman. When an ex- 
pression can clearly convey to the mind the properties of 
matters, such an expression is called Vdkya lakshand, a 
characteristic expression. So by the Jahallakshand mode of 
discussion, we should not understand merely difference {bheda) 
between objects. In the expression chhatrind gachchanti^ the 
actual truth should be considered collectively. Even though 
among them there are people without umbrellas, in a collec- 
tive sense the expression is used to denote their going with 
the addition of the umbrellas. Therefore, while one mode 
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of discussion by Jahallakshand is adopted, the Ajahal- 
lakshand knowledge also is liable to be impressed on the 
mind. In the Guhadhikarana,'^*^ Manchana Pandita^^^ estab- 
lishes thus the text Ritam pibam/au, etc.: — The character 
of drinking {pibat) and not drinking {apibal) is expressed 
by the Ajahallakshand mode of discussion to convey a 
collective idea. 

At any rate, in the Lingasamuddyddhikarana Parama- 
sivaradhya Bhattacharya has commented in his work named 
Kaivalya Prakdba that whenever several causes and effects 
are to be discussed in determining all the internally situated 
attributes of Brahman, the adoption of both vrittis 
{i.e., Jahat and Ajahat lakshand vrittis) is not contra- 
dictory. The object in view always possesses the two-fold 
qualities contained in prakriti and pratyaya lakshands. 
Therefore, the ajahallakshand mode of discussion should 
not be disregarded in all discussions where the properties 
of the component parties are the chief causes to determine 
the collective knowledge of Brahman. Else a decided 
knowledge cannot be had and therefore in the expressions 
Chhatrinb gachchanti and Gangdydm ghbshaniatsyau^ to have 
a collective knowledge we must know the component parts 
making up the samuddya, Le., those possessing the umbrellas 
and those not possessing them, and also the sand made 
by the flow of the Ganges through its banks and also the 
actual village Gangdydm ghosha. Then only the collective 
knowledge can be clearly comprehended. Let it be 
granted. The babda clearly explains the characteristic 
attributes of a subject and thereby gives a definite know- 
ledge of that object. This is done by the Jahat and Ajahat 
lahshand modes of discussion, where Prakriti and Pratyaya 
are generally the subjects of discussion. Having so far 
admitted that the material cause of an object is to be under- 
stood in all its properties, we should also clearly discuss 


Brahma-Sutras, I. 2. 11-12. 

The expression Manchana Pan4ittye used in the text indicates 
probably a commentary by Manchana Pandita on the sutras quoted, 
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and understand the properties of the co-operative cause of 
the same object. Paramasivaradhya Swami, in his work 
known as Bivagndna Chandrbdaya^ clearly describes that only 
such settled knowledge should be possessed through discus- 
sion by the two different modes. It should not be admitted 
that in having a firm knowledge about Prakriti itself is 
sufficient. Else there will be a contradiction of the know- 
ledge according to the other mode of discussion — ajafial- 
lakshana. In the expression Gangayam ghbsha inatsyau, 
if we consider only one method of discussion by jahal- 
laksharm vritti instead of both, then, a thorough knowledge 
cannot be had. 

Enough has been said of Jahat and Ajahat lakshana 
modes of discussion. It is sufficient if it is borne in 
mind that a firm knowledge should be possessed regard- 
ing prakriti and pratyaya. To possess a firm knowledge, 
all facts connected with the matter should be proved 
beyond all doubt. It is not sufficient if only certain 
facts are clearly understood. It must not be presumed 
that a firm knowledge has been obtained without fully 
understanding the properties of the matter. A real desire 
to know about a matter is not sufficient. Whenever a matter 
is very difficult to understand, that matter is likely to be 
treated with reluctance. Sometimes we much desire to 
understand incomprehensible things just as a bereaved 
widower {vidhura) expresses his love for his lost wife 
{i.e., yearning for a thing he cannot get). Although much 
desired, knowledge cannot be had of incomprehensible 
things. Therefore all attempts ought to be made to 
clear all the doubts before knowledge could be had of 
a particular matter. All connected knowledge about 
the material cause should be acquired. In no other 
manner can the power of understanding be developed 
except by discussion about the properties of iadda 
and by pursuing a correct mode of enquiry on the 
approved lines. A firm knowledge can only be said 
to have been arrived at when we have determinedly 
grasped the truths underlying each subject. Unless the 
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co-operative cause and the connected attributes are fully 
known, we cannot have an independent knowledge. In 
the expression Gaurnitya etc., even though a cow is 
dependent on its protector, yet by various proofs 
(lakshana) it can be admitted that it can live independently. 
Therefore, the material cause can be thoroughly understood 
only after grasping the truths connected with co-operative 
causes, which are the result of the two lakshands {jahat 
and ajahat lakshands). It is not right to study at first 
the co-operative cause of matter to know the truth, nor 
collectively {samuddye>ta) but the material cause must 
be studied after discussion and removal of all doubts 
without presuming at any step a knowledge not acquired. 
In determining the word of a Sruli text, even though it is 
inferred to be very easily understood, both the methods 
of argument [ja/ial and ajahat) should be used for 
thoroughly understanding the lakshands of pmkriti and 
pratyaya. It is never right to try to have a collective 
idea by inferential deductions either of prakriti or of 
pratyaya or any of the attributes of either as it is likely 
that it would yield a contradictory meaning. 

In the text Saktwt juhdti etc., the accusative case, 
the object of action (of throwing into the fire)^^^ is implied, 
for obtaining the right result. Also, in the text Havishyam 
abhydhdrayati etc., for the accusative and the instru- 
mental cases, the objects of action and bearing are implied, 
which denote both the material and the co-operative causes 
{prakriti and pratyaya). Also, in the expression rathb 
gachchati etc., where the object of a vydpdra {i.e., motion) 
Is implied, the result of moving is to be understood. In 
the expressions jdndtj ichchati, dveshti^ yatate, etc., we 
have to understand each verb according to the root meaning, 
which is the meaning of the prakriti as well as the result 
(or the phala) which the words imply. In the expression 
naiyati etc., the agent that is capable of destroying is 
denoted. Therefore in knowing the meaning of the word, 
the object which is the agent to produce the result is to 
By saying Svdhd and throwing the oblation into the fire. 


142 
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be understood. In the commentary of Durvasa‘*“ on Karaka- 
vrittilakshanay buddhi and kshetragna occurring in the text, 
Ritam pibantaii etc., in the purvapakska part of Guhadhi- 
kararta, are proved to be agents. In the expressions 
ahna lutishati^^^ •axA kulam pipatishati^^'' etc., only the 
nature of the act that is about to happen is implied and 
not any agency that is impelling its happening. Then, 
the doubt arising as to whether an inanimate object can 
itself accomplish an act is to be determined according 
to the (Panini) Sutra Dkatbh-karmanassamajia kartru- 
kadichchayam va etc. By the use of the expression, it 
is not intended to show that a lifeless object can desire 
or has a discretion. Lifeless objects have not such desire 
but are subject only to external forces. It is clearly 
proved in Patanjali’s Bhdshya that whenever an expression 
is used ascribing agency to lifeless objects, then such 
expression should be understood as being dependent on 
external forces and not possessing by themselves any 
desire. According to the maxim, Gauna mukhyaybk 
mukliye kdryasampratyayah etc., in such expressions as 
the above, the secondary meaning should always be 
understood instead of the primary, because a desire is 
naturally attributable to an animate and not to an inanimate 
agent. In Ikskatyadhikarana, Durvasa Bhagavadpada- 
charya also agrees with the above view in regard to (the 
interpretation) of kulam pipalishati. Even though the 
co-operative causes {pratyayd) are to be understood clearly, 
yet they are not primarily responsible as prakriti is 
the primary cause. But according to the expression 
lakshanayd prakriiyaiva, it is only to understand prakriti 
(the primary cause) that we have to clearly understand 
pratyaya (the co-operative causes). If we ignore such 
co-operative causes, even though they are negligible, we 
cannot arrive at a correct conclusion. Causes which are 

The text has Durvaslye, which denotes a work of which 
Durvasa was the author. 

A stone is about to fall from the mountain peak. 

The river is about to overflow cutting the banks. 

20 V 
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contradictory cannot lead to a correct conclusion and should 
not be enquired into unnecessarily. As correct knowledge 
[^na7ta) is the chief thing sought for, all attempts ought 
to be made in availing (ourselves) of the co-operative 
causes and the materials pertaining to them. In endea- 
vouring to arrive at a correct knowledge, the desire should 
be to find out the correct method and the objects which 
would lead us towards it. Until we are possessed of such 
a method, every attempt should be made to search it out. 
We have to aim at its realization by a strenuous search 
{mivishan). Realization is the chief object of correct know- 
ledge, which ends in the attainment of salvation {mbksha 
sadhatia), failing which every endeavour at personal effort 
{purus/ia pravritti) will be fruitless {nishphald). It is to 
secure correct knowledge that matters are enquired into. 
The sole subject of such a knowledge is the realization of 
mbksha (inoksha sdd/iafta), of Brahmagnana and the same is 
based on the discussion of the Sruti texts. The seed of 
discussion lies in the method of enquiry. When the teacher 
{Achdrya) goes on teaching his disciple through discussion 
about mbksha sddhafia, he must clearly understand from the 
teacher Prakrityartha gnd^iam by frequently clearing him- 
self of the doubts arising in regard to the subject-matter 
under discussion and of the matters which enter into it 
{vishaya vishayl bhdvena). The nature of the enquiry on 
the part of the disciple should be such that all the materials 
should be thoroughly sifted after grasping them and the 
established truths should be possessed by him. This is 
the chief object of /ig)idsa. Both prahdti and pratyaya 
should be thoroughly understood, not by merely touching 
their outer fringes but in such a way as to ward off all 
doubts relating to them. Without such a view in mind, 
discussion is undesirable. The subject sought for by 
discussion must be certainly realized. Therefore the view 
has been propounded by Paramananda Aradhya^*** that both 

Evidently a teacher who was considered an authority even 
greater than Ekorama Siddha Bhagavadpadacharya, the guru of 
Sripati, referred to already and in the next sentence below, 
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the modes of discussion — jahat and ajahat lakshnna — should 
be employed to understand the nature of pmkriti and 
pratyaya. This view is also admitted and agreed to by 
Ekorama Siddha Bhagavatpadacharya^*^ and hence must 
be fully adopted. 

Brahmatva of Siva. 

The mode and object of jigjidsa apart, how is the 
Brahmatva of Siva to be established? How are we to 
declare Siva as Parabrahman? Sivasya Parabrahmatva 
katkanam. Here, in the texts, 

Asad vd idam agra dsxl i tatb vai sadajdyata II 
Amulamaiiddhdram imdh prajdk prajdyante II 
Na kaddchit anidri&nm jagat II etc. 
in asserting that the world {jagat) was in an unmanifested 
condition previously {asadvd idamagra dsTt), it is suggested 
that in coming into existence, it (jagat) did not require an 
agent. The text Jybtishtbmena svargakdrno yajetaj'^^ 
etc., bears witness to the fact that in regard to sacrifices, 
etc., there is one who is kartru (i.e., sacrificer) and 
another Phaladdtru (who is the giver of the fruits thereof). 
When Tsvara is actually existing (sadbhdve), if he is to be 
treated in the opposite sense (i.e., as non-existing), there 
results a contradiction and there will be no satisfaction 
attained. As the existence of Tsvara is not acknowledged, 
it has to be admitted that the agent himself is his own 
maker of the result. If in the world it is seen (as we witness) 
that the enjoyment of happiness and misery is attributed to 
the sovereignty of Paramesvara (ParamHvara kartrutva), 
then inequality and mercilessness will be deemed his 
offsprings and thus we will have to admit that the 
sovereignty of Paramesvara is overthrown with the result 
that not even the smallest benefit can be gained from Isvara. 
Or, if inanimate actions (jada karmandm) which are done by 
jlvas are seen yielding fruits, then, even though the All- 
knowing Isvara is existing, the doubt arises as to whether 

Guru of Sripati Pandtacharya. 

The desire of attaining Svargx is effected by performing the 
sacrifice of jyotish^oma, 
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an inanimate object like a pot can attain the result of secur- 
ing the fruit or when the existence of Isvara (Isvaraiva) is 
admitted, whether He alone can be described as the giver 
of the fruit. As between the texts 
Atma vd idamagm dslt ll 
Brahma vd idamagra ds%l ll 
Hiranyagarbhassamavartatdgre bhutasya jdtah 
patireka dsii II 

Om ityekdksharam Brahma ll 
Asdvddityd Brahma ll 

Natnaste vdyb tvameva pratyaksham Bra hinds i ll 
Gaitditdm tvd ganapatiin havdmahe ll 
Vih>asmdt Indra uttarah II 

Ekd havai Ndrdyana dslt na Brahmd nesdno mgnis/i- 
tomo neme dydvdprithvl ll 

Atha purushbhavai Ndrdyaitokdmayata prajcdi &rujd iti II 

Ndrdyaiidt Brahmd jdyate Ndrdyandl Rudrd jdyate ll 

Sadeva sbmya idamagra dslt ll 

Ekamevddvitlyam Brahma 11 

Manbvai Brahmeti II 

Chakshurvai Brahmeti II 

Srotramvai Brahmeti II 

Kham Brahma II Kam Brahma 11 Annam Brahma n etc. 
considerable mutual discrepancies are observable. While 
such is the case, the doubt arises as to how Brahmatva can 
be attributed to Siva alone.*'*” 

If the attribution of Brahmatva to Siva is thus rendered 
doubtful, the answer is that it cannot be so doubted. For in 
Sriiti texts like A gnlshbmlyam paiumdlabhetaw Dvipddd^ 
sdmfushpdddscha pasavah ll etc., four-legged and the 
tw( '.'legged animals are stated to be Pabu, {i.e.^ animals offer- 
able as sacrifices at rites). Also, in other Sruti texts 
such as Chchdgasya vapayd medaso aimbruhi, etc., a goat 
{ckckdgah) is declared to be a symbol of Pasn (an animal 

This is the purvapaksha argument propounded for determi- 
nation. 

Cf. Sarve vahamd balim livaraya btdnasiva dvtpade chatush- 
pad(ih\\ Srimad Bhagavata, V. i. 
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that could be offered as a sacrifice at rites). In the 
same way, we have to understand Siva as Brahman 
{Sivasya Brahmatvam gmhyam). 

Therefore in the text Yald vd imdni bJmtdni idynnte 
etc., it is said that Paramesvara is the cause of creation, 
etc., of the world, which is the primary lakshana of Brahman. 
l&varatva (or supreme overlordship) cannot be claimed 
by Hiranyagarbha, Narayana and Killarudra, who possess 
but detached portions of Trigundtmaka ^akti which is the 
characteristic of Brahman.^®^ Therefore the Sutrakara has 
the Sutra J anmddyasya yatah, for each of them partakes 
of one detached part of the kartrulva in the creation of 
the world. Therefore none of them can be deemed to be 
the chief Creator. In the Brahmbttarakhanda^ it is said 
Yasydgnyayd jagatsrashtd Virinchih pdlakb Harih i 
Samharld Kdlarudrdkhyb naniastasmai pitidkine II Hi. 
It thus follows that creation and other powers connected 
with it and their control is held to be in Siva only. 
Moreover, in texts like Mdydntn prakritim vindydt mdyi- 
nantu MahHvaram \ Tasydvayava bhutbttam vydptam 
sarvamidam jagaiw etc., it is said that Md,yd is to be 
understood as chief prakriti, and Mdyinam should be 
understood as MaJiHvara and Mdyd is therefore said to be 
subject to the control of Paramesvara. And therefore 
Paramesvara is said to be all-independent {svatantra) 
keeping under his control Mdyd, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Kalarudra, who are but the am^a (part) of $>akti and 
hence form part of the all-pervading world. 

Thus we read in the following texts occurring in the 
Atharvasiras : — Devdkavai svargam Ibkam agaman i Te 
devd rudram apruchchan kb bhavdn iti i Sb'bramt ahamekak 
prathamamdsam vartdmi cha bhavishydmi cha ndnyak 
kaschana malto vyatiriktah, etc., which declare that Siva 

alone is beyond the changes relating to the trikdlas 

past, present and future ; that he is in the heart of all ; that 

Brahman possesses in himself the three qualities of satva, 
rajas, tamas, while Hiranyagarbha, Narayana and Kalarudra possess 
only one, of these qualities in the order mentioned. 
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he is the cause of everything ; that he is the chief object of 
all utterances ; that he is supreme over all things ; that he 
dominates all beings and that he is Brahman (himself). 
In the Kanva idi’M, in the text Yahprithivydni tishthan 

no one else other than Siva is declared to be Brahman 
and possessed of the Asktamurti form beginning with 
Prilhvl. All other divinities including sankha and 
chakray though they possess the powers of creating the past 
{dhuta) and the future {bhautikd) cannot be stated to 
possess l&varatva. 

It should not be said that Ashtamurtatva beginning 
from Prilhvl is also possessed by Vishnu in all its forms. 
It is not so, because Siva alone stands famous with the 
title of Ashtamurti and is also reputed to be at the heart 
of Vishnu. It would not therefore be correct to say that 
both Siva and Kesava are at the heart of all beings and 
pervade them. Both do not possess the same bodily form. 
Though both are independent in controlling the world’s 
creation, stability and destruction, if both are said to work 
concurrently (or simultaneously), then the world will 
be subjected to the danger of dissolution. 

Sruti texts like Sdntardt anlaram prdvisal ; Disa-scha 
antaram prdviiat ; Vo Kudro agnau, yo apsu yo 
dshadhishu yd Rudrd visvd bhuvandnydvivHa tasniai 
Rudrdya namahi. iti 11 and hundreds of others bear witness 
to the fact that Siva alone is sarvdtmaka and sarvdniar- 
ydmin. And also in the text beginning with yo vedddau 
svarah prdktah and ending with yah parah sa ma/iesvarah, 
etc., the endings ahdra, ukdra and makdra which are the 
symbols of Brahma, Vishnu and Kalarudra, are held to 
dissolve in Mahesvara. Therefore Brahmatva (state 
of being Brahman) cannot be claimed by any other (than 
Siva). Moreover, the text beginning with lidnassarva- 
vidyditdm and ending with saddsivdm bears testimony to 

Brihad. Upantshad, III. 7. 2. 

The eight-formed, an epithet of Siva, the eight forms being 
five elements — earth, water, air, fire and ether — and the Sun, the 
Moon and the sacrificing Priest. (See Amarakdla, 1.35.) 
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the fact that He alone is stated to be the chief object 
of meditation through pranava}'^*^ and hence He alone is 
Brahman. And also in the Svctdivatnra text Tain Isvard- 
ndm paramatn mah&svaram tarn devatdndm paramancha 
daivatam i Patim patlndm prathamam pum^tnt viddma 
devam paramUam Idyam H iH, it is definitely declared that 
Isvara is the sole controller of Brahma, Vishnu, (Kala) 
Rudra and others and that there is no other Lord known 
who is above Him. In the Yajurveda text Somah pavate 
janitd matxndm janitd devo jauitd pyithivydh janitdgnek 
janitd suryasya famPendmsya janitdtha Viilmbh n the 
word Soma should not be taken to mean sbmalala (the 
soma plant) but as meaning that He is the sole cause 
of creation, beginning from Buddhi down to Vishnu. 
The soma plant being an inanimate object, it has no 
power of causing creation. Texts like the following 
appearing in the At/iaivatia si/eM, Dhya)dlHdnam 
pradhydyitavyam sarvamidam Brahma Vishnu Riidrdste. 
samprasuyante i' Sarvdni chendriydni sahabhutaih nakdra- 
\iam kdrandndm dhydid kdrammtu dkyeyah '' and the 
text beginning with Sarvaisvarya sampannah sarvesvarah 
sambhurdkdsamadhye dhruvam sarvddhikam, and ending 
with Siva ekd dhyryah Sivamkarah sarvamanyat parityajya n 
iti, enunciate that the seeker of salvation {mumukshu) 
should meditate solely upon Siva, giving up meditation 
on other prohibited deities. 

Sruti texts like U tdmrutaivasyesdnah n Sarvamidam 
Siva eva vijdnihi i Suddhb niranjanb vibhur advayam 
Sivamekam Sivamadvaitam chaturtham manyante sa dtmd 
savigneyah Sivo advaitah N Eka eva Rudrb nadvitl- 
ydya tasthe i Nasan nachdsal Siva eva kevalah \ Visvddhikd 
Rudrb maharshih n iti, and others declare that Siva alone 
is without a second and hence He alone is Brahman. 
Moreover, in the text beginning with Umd sahdyam and 
ending with Sabrahmd saUvah saharih sendrah sbksharah 
paramassvardt, we are told that Siva is the agent of all 
cause {kdrana) and action {kdrya) and therefore the 
The sacred syllable Aunt. 
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attribute of Brahmatva is apposite only in his case. 
In the text Annam Brahma^ etc., mere praise is bestowed 
on Brahman by mentioning his name. Moreover, in the 
text Sarvo vai Rudrah., sarvam khalvidam Brahma il and 
in the texts : — Trishu dhdniasu yadbhdjyam bhoktd b/iogascha 
yadbluxvet i Tebhyd vilakshanah sdkshi chinmdtrdham 
saddUvah n Mayyeva sakalani jdtam mayi sarvam pratish- 
thifam I Mayi sarvam layam ydti n iadbrahmd' dvayam 
asmyaham n iti, and in others of similar import in which 
the word “Brahma” is used, it has to be taken as only 
synonymous with the word “ Siva ” just as the words 
“hand”, the “arm” and the “palm” which signify the 
members of the body are synonymous with the body itself. 
Moreover, in the Mdndukybpanishad, in the text beginning 
with Sarvam hyetat Brahmd' yamdtmd Brahma sd’yamdtmd 
iii^^’^ and in the text Sivamadvaifam chaturtham manya^ite 
sa dtmd savipteyak it is clearly declared that the 
whole creation, etc., of the world is due to no other 
than Siva [advaita Siva) and from the beginning to the end 
He alone is held to be the Brahman, the sole cause 
of all. If Siva is not held to be the sole cause, as 

declared by all the Sru/is, and the Creator of the world 
and its Destroyer and if it is admitted that there 

is another Isvara, then plurality of Lsvaras results and 
a contradiction of all the Srutis will be produced, 
besides opposition to every known system of belief. 

Thus Jaiminiacharya, the most proficient in Vedantic 
knowledge, explains in his treatise called Vedapddastava, 
that every Vedic text is in a manner applicable to 

Siva {Sivaparatvam). Similarly, Jyotirnatha, Ghanta- 
natiia, Bhimanatha, Bhatta, Bhaskara and others, who have 
reached the other side of the ocean of knowledge of 
the four Vedas, who have established their reputation as 
Vedamdrgapratishtkdpandchdryas and who have condemned 
the false systems of thought promulgated by the Pashandas, 


Mdntpukydpanishad, 2. 
AtharvaSirasi. 
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Pancharatras, Bauddhas, and Advaitins, declare as follows, 
establishing the Parabrakmatva for Siva: — Mahddevd devah 
sakala jdgaddrddhya charanah Iraylmargo' mdrgah kumata- 
matavrittipramathanah i Taybr ybvd brute, vrijina 
manaybr asya ntdadhe Sivasyditghrim vddipralayadahanb- 
ham nripasakhe n iti. Therefore in the Sdstras the word 
Brahma- jigndsa is pointed out to mean the method of 
enquiring into the svarupa of Siva. Thus in determining 
who is the chief cause of creation, etc., the word “Brahma” 
is, in the Sdstras, generally taken to stand, for the sake of 
vyavahdra, for Siva, as is stated in the Sutra (1. 1. 1.). 

In the texts Brahmaviddpnbti param ii Brahma veda 
Brahmaiva bhavati ii Siva eko dhyeyah sivamkarak 
sarvamanyat parityajya n iti, Siva means sivam karbtiti 
§ivamakarah^ Here the chief object of meditation is 
pointed out. Therefore, it is meant to establish that 
salvation {Sivaprdpti) is obtained after being freed 
completely from all ties of bondage. It must not be 
doubted how salvation {Sivaprdpti) could be the final 
realization without again coming into existence. 

According to the Bhramarakitanydya, it is clearly seen 
that the actual krimi undergoes a change which turns it 
into the Bhramara. It is also seen that a drop of water 
naturally undergoes a change and finally turns itself out 
into a beautiful pearl. What is the good of learned men 
wrongly interpreting bondage {bandha) and falsehood 
{mithydtva) in such changes ? Moreover, if it is to be 
said that illusory belief is removed by actual knowledge, 
then in accordance with the maxim of the desert and the 
mirage {marumarlcliikdnydyenaY^^ we have to answer, 
it is not so. The traveller through his ignorance and the 
vast extent of the desert believes in the existence of water 
and after a time convinces himself of the actual truth that 
the sight is only an illusory one and that there is actually 

He who bestows happiness is Siva, 

Afaru means desert ; murichika, a mirage. Rays of light 
falling on a sandy wilderness destitute of water bring on an 
appearance of a nrirage. 
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no water. Because perfection {samsMraY’^^ is always gained 
through and sin is removed by meditation on 

Siva, just as sorrow is banished by being consoled by the 
beloved, doubts are cleared by proofs and the piXrvapaksha}-^'^ 
is displaced by the siddhdnta}"^' . 

Again, in texts like A jdmekdm Idhitdm &ukla krishndm 
iti, etc., where Pradhdna [Prakriti) is represented 
to be the chief cause of the world {Jagat), Brahman 
is represented as being subject to several changes'®'^ in 
the cause of the world {Jagat). If it is said that atha atah 
abrahma jigndsa iti, we have to say, it is not so ; because 
such a statement will contradict the Sruti and the correct 
meaning of the term jigndsa, interpreted in accordance 
with Sruti, will be lost. Also, in the Sruti text Ndpdsyau 
prakriti jlvau iti, the meditation of both prakriti and jlva 
as different entities is denounced. As Pradhdna {^Prakriti) 
is naturally devoid of independent powers, the Sruti texts 
which attribute the cause of the world to Pradhdna should 
be understood as making Pradhdna subordinate to Siva 
and not independent of him, just as the expressions of the 
Sruti, Saslram chchinattP'^^ and Srdtrain ^hrundti^'^^ denote 
that they (the instrument sword as well as the organ ear) are 
subjected to the agents possessing them, inasmuch as 
they themselves are inanimate. Therefore Pradhdna 
{Prakriti) is incapable of being the cause of the world, 
but subordinate to the kartrutva of Siva. As the Sruti 


Here this word would seem to indicate grace or perfection 
rather than purification. 

That is, well-directed action according to the Smriti (tradi- 
tio 'tarv ]^aw). 

‘ The starting point of a debate ; the first statement. 

Final decision. 

The text has Vtkaritva prasa?igdccha. According to Panini, 
the term mayat pratyaya is used to denote three kinds of existence : 
(1) tdddtmydrthe, (2) vikdrdrthe and (3) prdchurydrthc viayaf iridhd^ 
affirmation, change and pervasion. 

Lit, — The instrument (swoid) hits 

Lit. — The ear hears. 
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text lays it down, Mdydmtu prakritim vindydt mdyinamtu 
maheivaram^'^'^ iti, Maya is always subordinate to Siva. 

The Attributes of Brahman. 

Sripati next passes on to set down the attributes of 
Brahman. Before beginning to comment on I. 1.2 Janmd- 
dyasya yatah {From whom the origin and so on of this 
universe proceed)^ he remarks that agreeably to the maxim 
that the realization of the object (vastu) is dependent on 
accurate description {lakshana)^ which is subject to correct 
proof {pramdiia)^^''' this Sutra is intended first to describe the 
characteristic attributes of Brahman and then to repudiate 
nirviieshatva and saviseshaiva and finally to expel doubts 
and contrarieties. The accurate character of Brahman 
that we are to discuss is accordingly described (in this Sutra). 

In the Taittiriya text Yatbvd imdni bhutdni /dyante, 
yena jdtdni jlvanti yatprayantyabhisamvUanti tadvijignd- 
sasva tadbrahmbti, the subject-matter of this Sutra is dealt 
with. The purport of this Sutra may be summed up as 
follows : Prayanti mriyamdndni santi^ ultimately to 

undergo destruction ; abhisamvisanti, back into that com- 
plete whole. 

While, in the previous Adhikarana, Brahman was under- 
stood in an uncertain {sandigdhe) manner through assump- 
tions, now, in this Adhikarana, Brahman is discussed at 
length by means of illustrations and examples. When by 
assuming doubtful cases. Brahman is discussed, then 
creation and so on cannot be taken to exemplify the chief 
characteristic marks of Brahman. Here, in this Adhi- 
karana, such causes as have not been discussed previously. 

Lit . — Understand that Prakriti is Maya and Mahesvara to be 
mayinam, i.e., the controller of Maya. Maya is also designated as 
Mahamaya, Avidya, Niyati, MohinI, Prakriti, Vasana and Tavechcha. 
( Yainrv&dd). 

Lit . — Mode of proof, a means of arriving at correct know- 
ledge. The Naiyayikas recognize only four kinds of pramatta : prat- 
yaksha, anumana, npamana and tabiia. The Vedantins and Mlinam- 
sakas add two more, anupalabdhi and arthapatti, while the 
Samkhyas admit pratyaksha, anumdna and iabda. 
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are clearly explained by means of illustrations. Janma adih 
yasya iti tadgunasamvigndiie bahuvrihih. Here, the word 
{] anmddyasya) should be construed as a baJiuvrihi compound 
by which the characteristics (of Brahman) are explained. 
Also, while trying to understand these characteristic marks 
(of Brahman), we see arising from them their different parts 
in a collected form and these present to us the thought of 
another object suggesting a different meaning. To prevent 
this suggestion, the Sutrakara has particularly used the 
words janma ddi asya iti. The intended thought not 
having been conveyed by the characteristics of the different 
component parts, the Sutrakara in order to convey the 
exact idea of the object has used both the masculine and 
the feminine genders of the words janma ddi asya iti. 
Throughout, for fear of heaviness being caused by the 
increase of letters, the Sutrakara has used a neutral form of 
expression. Even here, the term Brahman is understood. 
The word tat should also be understood and supplied. 
Then the Sutra would be thus divided Janmddi asya 
yatah iti. 

The word Janmddi embodies the five-fold creative acts 
of h'ishti, sthiti, laya, tirddhdna and anugraha {i.e., creation, 
protection, destruction, disappearance and rewarding); asya 
indicates Him who sports in bringing into play the 
and achit worlds {prapanc/m)\ yatah implies Brahman, 
from whom arises out of his infinite powers, never-ending 
manifestations in a natural way. That is the Brahman (as 
described above) that is envisaged by the Sutra. By the 
word^^T^ is meant that part of the chetandchUanaP’''^ world 
which is made manifest to the physical vision. Therefore, 
the w'';rd yatah denotes Brahman as the chief cause of the 
five-fold acts of janma, etc. {i.e., creation, protection, 
destruction, disappearance and rewarding). And therefore 
as the creation and so on consisting of these five-fold acts is 

Chit means understanding, thought or perception, i.e., the 
world of perceptions. 

Achit means material i.e., the material world. 

I.e., the niaterial world and the world of perception. 
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ascribed to Para^iva Brahman by the Sruiis^ all beings 
{/was) are enjoined to meditate on that Brahman. To 
Brahman who is the chief cause of everything, the doing, 
undoing and doing otherwise,^^^ are all within his powers. 
In the Sruii text Vaiovd, etc., the expression abhisamviianti 
denotes dvirbhdva and tirodhana, i.e., manifestation and dis- 
appearance. When Brahman is understood, all inconclusive 
reasoning will be at an end. When Brahman is not under- 
stood, there will be no attempt (made) to enter into (discus- 
sion). Therefore, in such circumstances, how are the 
objects as well as their characteristics to be sought for and 
understood? The answer is that all kinds of inconclusive 
reasoning will no more exist when, after being duly initiated 
by Sdmbhava dlkshd and duly taught by a Guru, the super- 
ficial knowledge regarding Brahman) and Lakshai/M 

(his characteristics) are thoroughly established after dis- 
cussion. The first topic {vishaya)^'^ ' of this Adhikarana is : 
If Brahman is stated to be possessed of no characteristic 
marks that could be described within this manifested world, 
then, how could his overlordship and agency be understood ? 
Is it by his nature, which is all-pervading throughout the 
world, by his having any particular form, by his possessing 
no form, by his sakli exhibited through Prakriti as his 
reflected agent {pratibimba) or by the pretended {kalpita) over- 
lordship ascribed to him ? The answer is that in the case of 
Brahman in whom all powers are invested and who is 
attributeless {nirguna), who is inseparable {niravayava) and 
eternal {nitya(vdl), such a thing (as kalpita Isvaratva) never 
occurs. Much less does such a Brahman, with separated 
members and possessed of a pretended overlordship, which 
is false, at all occur. In the texts gnd gmu dvau ajau- 
Isdnlsau and na kaddchit anidfisam jagat iti^ etc., both 

Karthum akarthum anyathdkarthiim samartha livarafy is a 
common phrase indicative of the vast and unlimited powers possessed 
by Brahman of doing, undoing and doing otherwise — in a manner 
other than we expect. See Kathdsari/sagara, XXII. 51. 

Vishaya means the first of the five members of an Adhikaratia ; 
the topic or subject to be explained. 
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the world and living beings are stated to be existing for 
ever. If so, how can Paramesvara be described as their 
chief cause ? If he is the cause, then their prior creation 
is improbable. Therefore the revered Sutrakara denounces 
the Pradhana Vaishnava inata as being contradictory to the 
Srutis and Smritis which hold the doctrine of jivbtpatti as 
the chief thing in the manifestation of Pyakriti}’^'^ But if it 
is accepted that it (the flva) was not created, there arises a 
contradiction to what is declared in the Sriiti texts Yatova 
imani bhutani jayante iii, etc., and also to what is stated in 
the texts from Asadvd idamagra dsli, Tatb vai sadafayata^ 
etc., to Sadeva saumyedamagra dsit, N asaimachdsat Siva 
eva kevalahy iti, etc., which declare asat-kdrana, satkdrana^ 
and the contradictory sadasatkdranatva and parahva- 
kdranatva and many (other) mutual discrepancies. The 
Purvapaksha or the primci facie view is thus stated The 
cause of the jagat cannot be (attributed to) Paramesvara, 
for he is nirguna. If it is thus to be taken, then how 
should he be understood to be as he is indescribable in 
relation to the world {jagadvilakskanatvena) ? Or, again, 

Sripati in quoting the text Na kddachit antdniam jagat (lit. 
there was never a world which was different from this — the present 
one) stresses the Bheda viewpoint, which is essentially based on the 
Sankhya system of the eternity of this world. The double negative 
in the text is to be noted as affirming its truth in a striking manner. 

The Pradhana Vaishnava mala referred to by Sripati is the 
pre-eminent Vaishpava School, i.e., VUishtadvaita Vtshnupradhdna 
mata as opposed to ^ivapradhdna mata, the school that makes 
Vishnu the predominating deity as opposed to the school which 
makes Siva the predominant deity. In commenting on I. 2. 32. 
A'nanant' chaitiama^min, Ramanuja states, " Paramatmd Purushottama 
eva ' 1 Paramatmais Purushottama. Paramatma occupies the centre 
of the Sarira, which is of the form of the three worlds, and obtaining 
updsana from the jiva and satisfied with his offerings, grants him his 
own svarupa. Anandatirtha’s conception of Vishnu differs somewhat 
from that of Ramanuja, The greatness of Vishnu, according to 
Anandatirtha, is based on a footing of taralaniya (i.e., gradation) 
as between Vishnu and the other deities, a point not recognized by 
Ramanuja. The latter holds Sarvam Vishnumayam jagat as opposed 
to Sarvam $ivamayam jagat. 
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should he be understood as pervading all over or as having 
a form or having no form whatever ? It cannot be the 
first, because it contradicts his all-pervading power ; and 
also being faultless and unsupported by anything, he cannot 
be called to be the Creator any more than the wheel of 
a potter {kuldla) and the loom of a weaver [kuvhtda) can be 
said to create the pot ig/tata) and the cloth (pata). It cannot 
be the second, because it will have to be considered that the 
pot is different from the potter’s wheel, which opens the 
subjects of ddhdra and dd/ieya (the supporter and the sup- 
ported). It cannot be the third, as it is not possible to 
create {kalpana) formless space {niyavayava nkdid), for 
Brahman, who has a body {sdvayava) which, as before, also 
leads to the discussion of a contradictory subject. Not the 
fourth, as a formless (Brahman), it is not possible to create 
a world of sdvayava, /.<■., one conjoined to form. For it 
contradicts the Sriiti text Nislikriyam nishkalam mntam 
niravadyam niranjanam, etc. Or if we acknowledge a 
new birth for satyagaandnanddl maka Pamsiva, then even 
jagat becomes satckiddnanddtmaka. If we do not accept 
that, then the birth, etc., for the world become false {anruta) 
and the world which is bound with paralysing sorrow will 
cease to exist. Moreover, it will be just as clay undergoing 
several changes. If Brahman is the chief cause, can he be 
said to be either the efficient {nhnitta) or assumed {upd- 
ddna) cause or can he be described as both included? 
Fuither, whether Brahman could be stated to possess the 
three-fold creative powers (of creation, preservation and 
destruction) or Prakriti ? Not the first ; as regards his 
being the efficient cause, the SruP texts proclaim Sarvam 
khalvidam Idyahnia; Sayvd vai Rudfah, etc., which contradict 
the Advaita texts. Not the second ; because according to 
the Sruti texts Eka eva Rudrd na dvitlydya tasthe i Ekameva 
advitlyam Brahma declare that there can be no other 
than what is declared as being the chief cause. Not the 
third j because both are as opposed to each other in nature 
as light and darkness. If we accept the chief cause as 
being due to Prakriti, then, being achetana and asatva^ 
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it would be attributing that cause to an inanimate object 
just as the potter’s wheel. Thus, therefore, the cause 
(suggested) is improbable. There will be contradiction 
between the two. Moreover, if the Sruti texts Anando 
Brahmeti vyajanat \ Ananddddhyeva khalvimdni bhutdni 
jdyante i Sadeva saumyedamagya dslt i Nasan nachdsat Siva 
eva kevalah II etc., which proclaim that Brahman is Ananda 
(or bliss), are interpreted otherwise, then the whole discus- 
sion of Agama will end in mutilation and unsettlement. 
When 'such a thing happens, there will result a discussion 
about many Brahmans. Then even the cause of creation 
cannot be definitely ascribed to such a Brahman, 
who is the form of virtue. If we should admit that 
Brahman is the cause of creation, etc., just as milk is 
the cause of butter and curd, then a contradiction 
arises regarding Ananda in Brahman. If it is admitted that 
Brahman is subject to changes {vikdritva) just as gold 
undergoes changes in turning it into ear-rings, etc., then it 
should be admitted that Brahman is also subject to changes. 
For the world which was stated to be in the form of asat 
originally, if we should admit that it is just as illusory as a 
rope mistaken for a serpent, then why should we not admit 
rabbits as possessing horns”* {i.e., an impossibility) ? 
Therefore, it cannot be asserted that prapancha was origi- 
nated. But yet in consonance with the ancient maxim 
Adhydrdpdpavdddbkydm nishprapancham prapanchata 

Saiadnnsa or hare’s horn is a phrase used for denoting any- 
thing impossible ; an utter impossibility. (See Bhartrihari, II. 5.) 

This maxim is briefly described as Adhydropapavdda, the 
method of the illusory attribution followed by its withdrawal. This 
is : nydya peculiar to Vedanta. The two terms Adhydropa and 
^tpavdda are thus explained in the Vedd;/fasdra. — “ Illusory attri- 
bution is the attributing to the real of that which is unreal ; as a 
snake is imagined in a rope which is not a snake.” “ The withdrawal 
the assertion that the whole of the unreal, beginning with 
Ignorance, which is an illusory effect of the Real ; just as a snake, 
which is the illusory effect of a rope is nothing whatsoever but the 
rope.” In what follows, Sripati explains the object of this 
nydya “ in order that their disciples might understand and fulfil 
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it has to be accepted as held by the previous Achilryas 
{Purvachdryas) in order that their disciples might understand 
and fulfil the fundamental truth of the Vedas. Yet it is 
possible to state agreeably to texts \i\ie. A/dmeM»i 

lohita hikla krishnani Hi, etc., that the ac/ietaaa mdyd}'^ is 
the cause of the world’s creation as it is the material 
out of which creation is evolved.”^ But if it is asked why 
not it be due to Maya which is wrongly ascribed to 
Brahman or its reflection of the satva guiia of Brahman, 
then, we declare (as our doctrine) that the cause of the 
world’s creation is only Shatsthala Siva Parabrahman, who 
is SachchidSnanda (all-glorious) and SarvSdhishtha (all- 
pervading) and to him only is Creation rightly attributable. 

the fundamental truth of the Vedas. In order to describe the 
Brahman, the guru attributes to him or superimposes on him, 
certain qualities which in reality do not belong to him, and then 
afterwards withdrawing them, teaches that what is left is the 
Brahman. When the Advaita Vedantin speaks of the origin of 
the world, he does not believe its origin to be true. This mode 
of expression is called false imputation {adhydrdpa). It consists 
in holding for true that which is false, in accommodation to the 
intelligence of the uninitiated. At a further stage of instruction, 
when the time has arrived for propounding the true view, the 
false imputation is withdrawn, and this withdrawing is called 
rescission {apavdda) (Sec Sadananda’s Veddntasdra^ Poona Edition 
(1929), p. 2 ; Col. Jacob’s Laukikanydydniali, II. 2-3). Adhydropa is 
thus the act of attributing falsely, or through mistake, the properties 
or one thing for another ; considering through a mistake, a rope 
which is not really a serpent, to be a serpent, or considering Brahman 
which is not the real material world, to be the material world. 

The text quoted is $ve/.Upa.y IV. 6. Acdefana Mdyd : Inanimate 
Maya, i.e.y unconscious Maya, for Maya is inoperative by itself, , 
without the volition of Brahman. Mdyd in Advaita Vedanta means 
illusion by virtue of which one considers the unreal universe as really 
existent and as distinct from the Supreme Spirit. In Sankhya 
philosophy, it means Pradhana or Prakriti. Mahd-mdyd means worldly 
illusion which makes the material world appear really existent. 

The text quoted is interpreted by the Vedantins as referring 
to Prakriti consisting of Tejasy Ap and A7ina and means that this 
world is one never to be born (originated) and consists of Fire, 
Water and Earth, 

21 F 
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According to texts like Apdni pdddham achintya- 
saklih pasydmyachakshuh sasrtmbmyakarnah i A ham 
vijdndmi viviktarupo fiachdsii vettd mama chitsaddham II 
Akdia §arlram Brahma i Saiydimaprdndrdmam mana 
dita7tdam i Sarvdni havd itndni bhuldni dkdsddeva 
satnutpadyante i Akdiatn pratyastam yanti i Akd^b 
ha vai ndmaru payor nirvahitd ie yadantard sa dtmd II 
Brahman, though devoid of bodily form and all 
desires, yet is regarded to be the chief agent for 
all phenomenal changes. In the Sruti text, Akdsa 
iarlram Brahma, etc., the word Akdsa denotes the 
pervasive power of the Chii^akti, not the worldly 
sky, because the worldly sky which is lifeless {jada) has no 
such power for acting. Brahman is satya personified. In 
the text Riiam satyam {param B}'ah»ia piirusham krishna 
pin^alam l tj rdhvaretam vii'Updkshat)i visvarupdya vai 
namd naniah the supreme spirit. Brahman, is described as 
the Divine Law, the Truth, the Supreme Being who is 
Soul of the Universe; in colour, admixture of red and 
black ; of superior virility ; possessing an innumerable 
number of eyes ; and omnipresent. By the word prana is 
meant the power of bearing all the worlds of the Chitsakti 
in which Parabrahman delightfully sports. By the word 
tnanah is meant the incalculable power of Pardiakti in 
which Brahman feels his joy without the assistance of 
any external causes. Also the Wind who has no bodily 
form yet exhibits his power in shaking the big trees as 
though possessing a body. Also the soul {jiva) who has 
no bodily form, yet, during dreams, experiences the world 
in its creation and sees it. While such agencies are 
e^apowered with such vast powers, what can be stated of 
hm (Parabrahman) who is of aghatila ghat and sdmar- 
thyah, i.e., possessed of the capacity of bringing together 
things that cannot easily be expected to be brought 
together ? For it is impossible to imagine an all-glowing 
form {prab/idkarasya), even though it be for a moment, as 


Mahd>‘dtdyai}dpanishad, XII, 23. 
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a bodiless form. Such being the case, there can be no 
mistake in imagining both a bodily form and a spiritual 
form {murtamurta) for Mahesvara who is (represented) 
in the all-auspicious form of an image, in order that he 
might bestow his bountiful powers on his bkaktas, just as 
the hardened ghee melts by the (application of) warmth to 
it. The Sruti text, Sarvam khalvidam Brahma tajjalaniti 
4dnta updsita states that this world is just like the 

froth collected on the top of the waters of the sea at the 
time of its (the world’s) creation, existence and destruc- 
tion, though it consists of a modified form of the sea- 
water ; similarly the inconceivable power of Paramesvara 
in finding materials for the creation of the world is only 
a part of his power, as enunciated by the Smli in 
the text Pddo sya viivdbhutdni tripadasyamritamdivi 
Therefore, just as the vast Space (makaddkdsa) is, as the 
holder of the Wind and the other elements, for that 
very reason the cause of their creation, Paramesvara 
possessing inside himself the several worlds, is the cause 
of their creation. SruB texts such as Liuffamadhye jaifat 
sarvam lingabdhydt param nahi Hi, suggest the same 
conclusion. Also texts like Yalo vd imdni bhutdni jdyaute 
iti state that Parabrahma Siva is only the instrumental or 
efficient cause of the world {nimitta kdrana)}^" The 
expression yatprayanti (occurring in the same text) also 
denotes that Parabrahma Siva is also the material cause 
{updddtia kdrand). Therefore he is said to be possessed 
of the indivisible character of efficient and material causes 
(nhnitta and updddiia kdranas) ; not merely one of these 
two causes. Nor can it (the Cause) be said to be either 
false attribution {Adhydrdpatvam) or unreality {Mii/iyd- 
tvam\ In the texts Giid yrnau dvau ajdviPdnlsau iti etc., 

Chchand. Ufa., III. 14. 1. 

Rig-veda, Purushasukta. 

Prithvi, Ap, Tejas, Vdyu and AkaSa are the five elements 
referred to. 

Nimiita kdrafia as opposed to Updddna kdraiya. The text 
quoted is Tattt. Upa., Ill, 1, 
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the jlva, like Paramesvara, is spoken of as having been 
never born. If it is said that, according to the Sruti text 
Yalb va imani bhutani jayante Paramesvara is the 

generative cause of the Panchamahabhuta also,^*‘ it is not 
so ; because long before Creation, Paramesvara had 
contained . in him all the jwas and He only as Cause 
brought them out — just as a granary in which all the grain 
is stored (kusula dhanyavat)^ is capable of being emptied 
out (from time to time). Even though the Srutis mention 
creation and non-creation, they do not state anything 
contrary (to this). In the texts of the Sruti and the Smriti : 
A/dydntu prakritiw vindydt mdyinatitu mahHvaram i 
Tasydvayava bhutbttham vydptam sarvamidam 
Mamaivdmkb jlvalbkb jlvabhiitas sandtauah etc.,**“ Para- 
mesvara is said to be nirguna only when he, prior to 
Creation, conti'acts all his powers (and draws them 
within himself). Thus Nirguna Sruti texts like Nishkalam 
nishkriyam sdntam itd^'‘ declare restricting Paramesvara’s 
nirgunatva to that period (that is, before Creation). 
Saguua Sruti texts like Ikshydni chakre, etc., however, 
declare the expansion of his powers at the time he is about 
to Create the world. But if it is said that Parasiva 
Brahman, who is of the form of Satyagnandtianda and, is 
subject to change {vikdra) just like the potter’s earth in 
regard to the Creation of the world, then, according to the 
Sruti text Mdydntu prakritim vmdydt, mdyd will become 
the material {updddna) cause of the world and Paramesvara 
the efficient {nimitta) cause of the world. Then if it 
should be doubled how chiddtmaka Parasiva could be 
credited with the fabrication of an irrational world {fada- 
prapanchakalpanam), the answer is in the words of the 
Sruii text YatJibrnandbhih srujate gruhnatb c/ui itip'^^ 


Iditt. Upa., III. 1. 

Panchamahabhuta : Pnihvi, Ap, Tejas, Vdyu and AkdSa. 
^veta. Upa., IV. 10. 

Bhagavad-Gltd, XV. 7. 

$veta. Upa., VI. 19. 

Mundakbpa.y I. 1, 7> 
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which declares that as a living spider lets out of its womb 
a lifeless thread and constructs therefrom its (web), there 
exists in Paramesvara a power for accomplishing that 
which is unaccomplishable. There is no wonder in this. 
Therefore, it is that it has been already exemplified that 
there is identity in the cause of the rational and the 
irrational and Paramasiva and the material world. 
That this is the VMic doctrine is demonstrated in the 
clearest manner (as clearly as the ringing sound of a bell) 
by the Sruti text Sarvam kfialvidam Brahma i Tajjalamti 
idnta updslta iti i etc. If we accept the theory of false attri- 
bution [adhydrbpdpavdda)^ then, we will be contradicting 
many Sruti texts like Sadeva saumyedam agrads1t\ Eka- 
mevddvitlyam Brahma I Sa ikshala bahu sydm pra/dyeyeti I 
Ekbhant bahusydm prajdyeya i Dydivdprithivl janayan deva 
ekah I Dvdsuparnd sayujau sakhdyau I Prddhdna kshe- 
tra^napatir gumimh samsdrabandhasthiti mbkshahetuh i 
Tathd vidvd/t -udmarupdd vimuktah pardlparain purusha- 
mupaiti divyam i Sarvb vai Rudrah etc., and finally enter 
into the precincts of the Bauddha religion*®® and thus 
get outside the pale of Vedic religion. 

To say that the rational and irrational {jada and 
ajada) are identical and that the world is illusory 
and false {ddhydsikatvena mithydtvam) is vain {tuchchatu). 
If this be so, does this same principle hold good in any 
other place ? In that case, is the world to be taken 
as dtmd in andtma form or andtma in dtmd form It 
is not the first ; because the existence of the serpent 
seen previously being true, the deception {bhrdtiti) 
comes into being whether it is a serpent or a mere 
rope. In the same way, the world being true, without 
admitting its existence, a separate view of dtmd will 
have to be held, which is not acceptable to us. Such 
a contradiction nowhere exists. Nor is it the second. 


Because the Bauddha religion rejects all Sruli texts. Baud- 
dhas and Jainas are not infrequently termed Vldanindakal}, i.e., 
those who reject the divine character of the Vedas, 
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By attributing in anatma the existence of atma^ we 
would be attributing falsity to Brahman. Thereby 
many errors will result. If we do not admit what was 
actually seen previously and go on arguing, then, on the 
basis of the bljankura 7iydya,^^° as the doubts arise, the 
conclusions will also prove doubtful, thus stranding us in 
confusion. Or, according to the doctrine that whatever is 
perceived is not real, in the world which Is seen by the eye, 
how can any attribute be applied to it {i.e., what is seen 
by the eye) ? In the case of the serpent, the false attribute 
of the serpent in such a thing (as the rope) is irresistible. 
Moreover, Brahman and the world being without a 
beginning or an end, if we were to adopt the doctrine that 
the world is unreal, Smbi texts like Vaidvd imdni bhutdni 
jdyante etc., will be contradicted. Such a view would 
also result, it would seem, in contradictory conclusions in 
regard to purposes and reasons and the discussion would 
be frustrated by incongruity between the first and the last 
between the proof and the thing to be proved). 
Then there will be the undesirable conclusion of Brahman 
being unreal {niithyd). This is also because of illusory 
sight. If we do not say that what we see is false. Brahman 
cannot, in this world, be experienced by perception. 
Moreover, it will be contradictory to the declared meaning 
of the Sniti text that the dtmd could be perceived 
materially as an image visibly {aparoksha) thrown backwards 
{pi'atya^dtina). If the Self is not to be taken as a material 
image thrown backwards, as Brahman, then the difference 
between the jlva and Brahman cannot be accepted. 
S/firitiy Sruti and Purd?iic texts like Kaschit dhlrah 
praiyigdlifiatnim aikshatw Tarati bbkatn dtmavit Atmd- 

'1 he maxim of an eternal series of seed and shoot. It takes 
its ori^^in from the relation of mutual causation which subsists 
between seed and sprout — being the cause of the sprout^ which 
ill its turn is the cause of the seed. This maxim is used in those 
cases where two things stand to each other in the relation of 
both cause and effect. See Sankaracharya's Brahmasufrabhdshya, 
II. 1. 36 ; III. 2. 9. 

Chch, Upa., VII. 1. 3. 
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t'dVe drashtavyah n Driiyate tvagriyd buddhyd n 
Pasya me ydgamaUvaram N Sivdlmakam idam sarvam n 
Sadd pasyanti surayah ii‘®‘ etc., declare that Brahman can be 
clearly perceived. If we do not admit that Brahman is 
capable of being seen, in conformity with usage {vydva- 
hdrika), we will have lost our stand in the argument 
{niradhiskUidna bhaiiga prasangaP) and this will result in a 
delusion (on our part). Therefore we should not admit 
the existence of false attribution {i.e,, illusion). If it 
should be admitted on the basis of an invented Srnti text 
that the untrue appearance of Maya {mdydbkdseita) leads 
to the existence of jiva and lia and if we also accept the 
falsity of the world, then in view of the existence of Sruti 
and Smriti texts Gvd gnau dvdu ajdvibdmiauw^^^ Mamai- 
vdmso jlvalokd jlvabhutas sandlanah etc., a great contra- 
diction results. 

Because it is inconsistent to predicate of pradhdna 
(Maya)^®^ which is irrational {achetanci) that it can possess 
the power of creating jiva and Isvara, which are rational 
{cketana). Also such a view is contradictory to the Sutm 
Antavaivani asarvagnatd vd, II- 2. 41. And such a view 
will lead to the destruction of the traditional doctrine 
{kritandsa) and result in the fabrication of a new doctrine 
{akritdbhydg^ama prasanga&chd). If it is to be admitted 
that the power of Paramesvara has been vested in Pradhana 
to create the world, then it results in the admission that 
Pradhana is the chief cause of the world’s creation, which 
is against the Vedic and other Sruti evidences, such as 
Sa Vishata and other texts enunciated in the Ikshatyadhi- 
karmia (see I. 1. 5).^®^ 


Brihad. upa., IV. 4. 

Bhagavad-Gi/d, XI. 8. 

7'aitt. Upa., IV. 2. 9. 

The text has adhydsa, which literally means false attribution, 
““ ^vela. Upa., I. 9. 

Prakritt. 

For the text Sa ikshateme nu Ibkd etc., see Aitareyopanishad, 


III. 1. 
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Consequently the doctrine of pradhana jagatkaraita 
stands repudiated. Alternatively what is niitliya} Is it 
asatva (unreal) or anirvachanlya (indescribable) or 

badhyatva (objectionable). It is not the first, because then 
the Veda will become unauthoritative {apramanya) ; nor is 
it the second, for fear of the argument becoming dumb 
{i.e., reaching a stage when argument becomes unavail- 
ing); nor is it again the third, because how. could 

it be objectionable ? Does the objection apply to the 
counterpart (praiiyogitvaY^^ of prohibition, past, present 
and the future {traikdlika iiishcdha pratiyogitvam) ? 
Or is it the impossibility of comprehending by 

knowledge ? It is not the first, for the world is actually 
true {i.e., real) by its existence, proving fulfilment of a 
desired object {arthasiddhi) and fulfilment of a desired 
action {kriydsiddhi) and without having a beginning or an 
end, it cannot be said that it was not existing in the 
past. As it can be experienced by direct perception, 

it cannot be said that it is not being directly perceived 

to-day. As it existed in its rudimentary condition even 

at Pralaya (deluge) in the form of vedardbi (collection of 
sounds), it cannot be ruled out as being non-existent 

in the future. Nor is it the second, because the sages were 
capable of irradiating their minds with the world even 

at Pralaya, as it existed formerly. 


Pratiyogin-. This term means opposing, counteracting, imped- 
ing, etc., or related or corresponding to, being or forming a 
counterpart of anything. It is often used in works on Nyaya ; a ghata 
\s \\\e pialiyogi oi ghatabhdva {Vasyabhavo vivakshyate sa praliyogt). 

signifies not only spiritual knowledge but also sound. 
Cf. ^.ibda-Brahman, which means the Vedas ; spiritual knowledge 
consists in words, knowledge of the Supreme Spirit, or the Spirit 
itself. The Vedas are said to be apaurusheya, ‘‘not human compo- 
sitions”, being supposed to have been directly revealed by the 
Supreme Being Brahman and are called Sru/i, i.e., what is heard. 

That is, sages could by their meditation make the world as it 
existed before Pralaya, when there is no material world in existence, 
to manifest itself before their minds. 
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It should not be said on the basis of the dagdhapata- 
nydya^^^ that they who are liberated while living {/wan- 
muktas) are yet subject to the pleasures of the body and 
the sensory organs,^®” and are led by such (bodily) influences, 
for it is possible to say that even though one is devoid of 
illusion {Mrd/iii), yet in a big sandy desert, the sight of 
a mirage induces him to think of the actual existence of 
water.. Similarly, the burnt cloth {da^dhapata) appears 
like cloth itself, for there is not in it the quality of 
preventing (or warding off) moisture. In the world, 
even though there is no actual water to quench one’s thirst, 
the illusory sight of mirage exhibits such a property 
{dharma) in contradiction to the actual fact {ayogyatvat). 
Therefore for those who are liberated from the world — 
jwanmuktas — even though they possess the knowledge 
of differentiation (of sensory organs and the pleasures 
created by them) {bkedagndna), yet they are absolutely 
free from the thrills of the body (/>., thrills to which 
the body is subject as the result of imagining bodily 
pleasures) hunger, thirst, etc. If it be said that as in 
this world the destruction of a protecting stick {dandandbepi) 
destroys the power for movement possessed by a person 
using it, so the destruction of avidyd will remove the 
effects of the enjoyment of bodily pleasures, avidyd 

Dagd/iapa/atiydyah — 'I’he maxim the burnt cloth. When a 
piece of cloth, or a leaf is thrown into the fire and consumed, its 
outline is still visible in the chaired remains ; and this the 
Advaita Vedantins use to illustrate the unreality and unsubstantiality 
of all phenomena. See Nrisimha Sarasvati’s commentary on the 
Veddntasara, pages 55 and 56. The burnt covering looks like the 
actual covering. The maxim suggests that when the soul is liberated 
by the burning away (/ e., destruction) of the body covering it, it 
joins Brahman and is absorbed into it. See also Col. Jacob’s 
Laukikanydydnjali, I. p. 29. 

The words are Dlhendriyddi, which signifies the body and 
the organs of sense or the faculty of sense. In the Vedanta, there 
are four indriyas recognized : manab, buddht, ahankdra and chitta. 
They are spoken of as the four distinct organs, the total number 
being 14, each presided over by its ruler, niyantru. 
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being like a screenlike obstruction — the material cause 
of the illusion — it (has to be remarked that it) is not 
right to say so. Verily it has been said in the work of 
Durvasa (Durmsiya ) : — 

Anadyavidyayd baddham Brahma tat kdlakdranam • 
Svdvidyayd samsarati muktih kal pitavdkyatah n 
Evam praldranant sdstram sarvamdhdtmyandsakam I 
U pekshyam Hvabhaktaistu srutismritivirbdhatah ■' 
Kdldpagadayam mukhyah phalam vai mukhyatastamah \ 
Gndnaiuisatvasiddhycurtham tadeva hi nirdpttam n 
Tadanyadaiva samsiddham vidydvidydnirupanath i 
Tanmdyikafvakathanam purdneshu pradarsyate II 
Tathaindrajdlapakshepi matdiitaramidam dhruvam i 
Ndsti srutishii tadvdrta drisyamdndsu kutrachit n 
Vdchdrambhanavdkydndai tadananyatvabbdhandt 1 
Na mithydtvdya kalpyante sivdpdddnakdrandt II 
Gndndrtham arthavddaschet ja<yai-srishyddtkdrini l 
Sakferanan<^%karandt vidhimdhdtmyaybr na tat n 
A pavdddrlhamevailaddrbpd vastutb na ht i 
Dridhapratitisiddhyartham iti chet tanna yufyate II 
Mukhydrthabddhakam ndsti karyadanianatah Crutch I 
A indrajdlikapakshepi tatkartrutvani tadiritam ' 
Mdyddtndm cha kartrutvam h'uti sutrair na dodhyate i 
Akariruivam cha yat tasya mdhdtmyagndpandya vai ii 
Viruddhamadhydrbpdya na yukteh kasya kdranam \ 
Mdyikatvam purdneshu vdkydrtham upapadyate H 
Tasmdd avidydmdydtvakathanam mdhajidya vat ll“’®^ 
Then it is said (in the Bhagavad-Gltd ) : — 

Asafyamapratishlham te jagaddhur amsvaratn i 
Aparasparasambhutam kimatiyat kdmahaitukam il"®° 
Then, again, the Linga-P urdna says : — 

SePvarddvaitabhdve tu sarvam Sivamayam jagat i 
Gndndt vikalpabuddhistu llyate na svarupatah II 
Bhinnatvam naiva yunjxta Sivopdddnatah kvachit \ 
Evam vaidikasiddhdntam sevyam ndnyaditi ^rutihW iti. 

From the Durvasiya. 

Bhagavad-Gild, XVI. 8. 
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The Durvasxya^ above referred to, says that the state- 
ments that Avidya which has been endlessly tied to 
Brahman, is the cause of Time, and that Mukti naturally 
evolves round one’s own Avidya are invented state- 
ments. A Sdsira that proposes in this manner absolutely 
to deliver one out of Avidya is only destroying all its 
sacredness. Such a Sdsira should be discarded by all 
Sivabhaktas as contradicting all Smiis and Smritis. 
Perdition is the chief result for those who think that 
Time is a mere passing away {i.e., that perdition awaits 
those who discard the evolution of Time).*”® It is thus 
ascertained that such a thing^”^ will result in the destruction 
of Gndna (knowledge). 

Therefore, the other view is completely attained by 
those who are experts in the science of yidyd and A vidyd. 
That it (Time) is Milya is proved from the Purdnas. 
Those who hold other tenets call it as Aindmjdla 
(illusion) for nowhere in the Srutis has it been seen so said. 
The text of the Srutis explaining the sentences vdchd- 
rambhaiuxm vikdro ndmadheyam, etc. (in the Brihaddranya' 
kopanishad)-^^ does not mean anything that would make 
one understand that there is any agency beyond Siva, 
so as to enable them (those who hold other views) to 
invent Mithydtva {i.e., Avidya). If Artliavdda (explana- 
tion of the Srutis) is meant for obtaining gndna, then 


There seems to be a reference to the adherents of the Advaita 
doctrine here. Sankara does not accept Time ; it is, according to 
him, an illusion, Nityatvam being included in Satyatvam. Comment- 
ing on Brahma-Sutra, I. 1. 1, Sankara observes: — Ihatub/iu/am 
Brahma-ji gnasyam ?iilycivriiltatva na purusha vyapara tantram \ 
chodana pnivt uttibhedat . . . .Nitydnitya ruis/u vivekah ihdnmtrdrlha 
bhoga rirayah n Kala is not, according to Sankara, the Supreme Spirit 
regarded as the destroyer of the universe, a personification of 
the destructive principle. See Chap. X of the Bhagavad-Glta, where 
Sri Krishna says that he is himself Kalah kalayaidmaham \ ahamevd- 
kshayah kdlo, etc., (Of calculators of Time am I ; I am also everlast- 
ing Time) Bhagavad-Gild, X. 30; 33. 

That is, such denial of Time. 

Brihad. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 
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the S>akti of Siva should be set down as the chief 
cause for the creation, etc., of the world. If such a 
view is not agreed to, then there is neither any 
binding character nor sanctity attaching to the Srutis. No 
refutation (of this view) can be established as in fact such 
a refutation cannot be made. If it is sought to establish 
a firm conviction that there can be no refutation of this 
view, then it should be understood that such a refutation 
does not exist. 

Throughout the Sruiis there is no other contradictory 
view to the chief one which shows that all results proceed 
from Siva {kayya day§anatah). Even if it is said that it is 
due to Aindrajala (illusion), then also it (the result) is estab- 
lished as being due to the Bakli of Siva {tatkartrutvam). 
The direct agency of Maya, is nowhere mentioned in 
the Sruiis and Sdstrds. The non-agency {akartrutva) of 
Mliya is stated to describe its exact virtues. To say 
anything contradictory should not be the skill of knowledge 
(;>., the aim of knowledge should not be to propound 
contradictory views). Under whose direction MayS, acts 
is well established in the expositions of the (texts of the) 
Purdnas. Therefore to speak of Avidya-Maya is simply (to 
create) perplexity (or mere folly).-®® It is said (in the 
B/ia^avad-Gi/d)-'-^ that “ the universe is without truth, 
without a basis, they say, without God ; brought about by 
mutual union and caused by lust and nothing else.” The 
Linga-Purdna states : — In the event of correct knowledge 
developing on the lines of Sesvarddvaita^ i.e., oneness of 
Isvara with the world {i.e., identity of Tsvara with the 
world), then the whole world will be perceived to be made 
of ;'iiva (or full of Siva, i.e., consisting of Siva). Any 


To create a delusion of mind which prevents one from dis- 
cerning the truth. 

Chap. XVI. 8. This verse is, it will be seen, quoted by 
Sripati in support of his view, without comment. This is so, because 
it is in itself a denunciation of the view that this universe has come 
about haphazardly. 
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knowledge formed which cripples the main thought leads not 
to the (realization of the) true form (or its natural state). 

Nowhere in the Sdstyas should you form a dualistic 
view beyond Siva as the Supreme Cause. The SruH says 
that no other view should be established in V edic siddhdnta. 
Thus it is not meet to conclude the discussion on the basis of 
the Avidya-MSya (theory) of which (the theory of) Jiva-Isvara 
is a reflection {Avidyd-Mdydpratibimbiia jtve^varavddd 
na yuktah)d^^ 

The body which is perceptible through the knowledge 
that it is “I”, could it be a reflection of avidyd (illusion) ? 
Could it be a reflection of antahkarana (mind) ? Or could 
it be chaitanya (consciousness) which is inseparable from 
aniakkarana, which (again) is inseparable from avidyd } 
Or could it be that Isvara, a reflection of Maya, which 
is inseparable from him? Or could it be that both of them 
{livara and Mdyd) are naturally subject to upddhi (a 
virtuous reflection) ? Or could such an upddhi be mdyd, 
avidyd, or ayitahkarana ? At any rate it is not gross 
upddhi isthnlopddhi), for it is unable to travel into the 
higher regions, because it is said Kdrydpddhirayam jlvah 
kdrandpddhir %&varah iti — this jiva is the effect and 
Isvara is the cause. It does not hold good in the 
case of pratibimba (reflection). Because, it is said that 
Brahman is formless {mrupatvena) and Maya is asat 
(unreal). Therefore there can be no pratibimba (reflec- 
tion) of such a thing (/.<■., a formless or an unreal thing). 
It must not be said that it is the pratibimba of water 
in the sky {jaldkdia pratibimbavat). Things are invented 
as we fancy them ; there can be no reflection for a formless 
sky {nirupasya dkdsasya pratibimbdsambhavdt). 

Even if such a falsified reflection is assumed, then, 
it would be only bhrdnti (delusion). It cannot be said 


Sripati’s position is that the theory of Avidya - Maya is 
unnecessary to postulate the position that jiva and iivara is one, 
for, according to him, jiva and Iivara are already one in Siva, 
Avidya has to be postulated if Maya is to be assumed. 
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that as the image of the sun is seen reflected in water, 
likewise the reflection of the air is also seen in it. An 
image that is seen in a mirror through reflection cannot 
be actually seen (when it is removed) ; likewise it would 
not be meet to postulate that we could see a reflec- 
tion of Brahman who is all-pervading. In which (the 
latter) case it could not be said that the all-pervading 
nature connected with Brahman can be possibly reflected. 
Even if it were possible, the sun’s disc {prabhaniandald) 
is incapable of exhibiting such a reflection. 

Moreover, both in the Sruti text Guham pravishtau 
parame pardrdlie and in the Sutra Guham pravishta- 
vdthmdnau hi tadda)4audt~'^^ it is laid down that jiva and 
Isvara live together in the same place [ekatrd). But such a 
thing cannot be accepted as right, because bimba and pyaii- 
bimba could not be lodged in the same place. Further, if 
mdyd and avidyd are assumed to be bimba and pratibimba 
and jlva and Isvara, in the event of the destruction of mdyd 
and avidyd, can it be they {jlva and Isvara) have attained 
mbksha} If that view is accepted, then inbksha is the 
destruction of jlva and Isvara. Then we will be entering 
into the precincts of the religion of Pashanda Bauddha, 
{i.e., heretical Buddhistic faith). Then, according to 
the saying Atmahauanam apurushdrtha ifi,~^^ mbksha will 
have to be understood as being self-destruction [apuru- 
shdrthatva) which is absurd, when jlva and Isa come into 
destruction, then no one will seek the benefits of 
Paraloka {i.e., the next or future world). Then, one 
who is desirous of mbksha will no longer attempt for it. 


^ Kafharallt {Katlwpai), III. 1. The full text is Ritam pibautau 
sukrutasya lokc guham pravishtau parame pardt dhe\ ifi. Sankara begins 
his comment on Brahma-Sutra I. 2. 11 with this quotation from 
the Kafkai alli, remarking “Thus the Kathavulli reads,” etc. 

Brahma- Sutras, I. 2. 11. 

It is a common saying suggesting that self-destruction results 
in the non-realization of any one of the four principal objects 
of human life, dharma^ artha^ kdma and moksha. 
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Both existences being false, every one will have to be 
contented with the present world. Then, when nobody 
attempts (mokska), emancipation \nivritti) will be removed. 
Every one will think that there is no binding for the 
virtuous and the wicked. Both being false and without 
any difference, nobody will enter into it (moksha), while 
this view prevails, the right path will not exist. The /'Iva 
will have no more to be considered as pratibimba. Then 
the Sruti text which begins with Sa dtmd iti will have 
to end by saying Na tattvamasi. The objects that are 
reflected in a mirror, such as fire, etc., shall have, as 
cause and effect, no effect whatever. Then great contra- 
diction will arise from the Sruti text of Antarydmi 
Brdhmana regarding the text Vo vigndne tishthan 
When the pratibimba (reflected image) is affected by 
Maya, there will be no unity of jlva (and Isvara) and 
there will be no more bandha, mokska, sukha^ duhkha^ etc. 
Thus, therefore, the argument on the side of pratibimba 
cannot be availed of with advantage. 

If we accept the argument that neutral objects 
{jadd) are also capable of possessing chaitanya (life), 
then even ghata and pata (pot and cloth) will have to 
be considered to be possessed of jlvatva. Therefore 
even though undivided, the same objection holds good 
and therefore it is not meet (to accept it).-^® The Sruti 
text goes ; Rkndhd bahudhd chaiva drisyate jalachandravat 
iti. It appears in one way and in several other ways 
just as the moon is reflected in water. This text 
strengthens the evidence in support of the view put forth. 
According to the maxim that an object that is compared to 
anything cannot possibly bring out all the points in 
the object with which it is compared to. Brahman is, 
by his universal existence, perceived to be generally so 


Brihad. Upa., III. 7. 22. 

That is, even if jada and chaitanya are taken as inseparable 
from one another, then too the same objection that neutral objects 
like ghafa and pafa cannot be possessed of jivatva holds good. 
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existent. According to the Smriti text Maydbhdsena 
jiveiau karbti iti, the reflection of Maya makes and 
unmakes both the jlva and Isa. We cannot postulate 
any invented opinion. The text Grid gnau dvau a/dvTM- 
nlsau is greatly contradicted if the above view (that 

jada is possessed of chaitanya) is held. The compound 
Mdyd is made up of mam iivarn ayatlti mdyd, i.e., all 
that which proceeds towards Siva to join Him is mdyd 
\Mah ( ff - ) signifies 3wa ; and Faifi ( ^: ) signifies one 
who goes or moves]. From the root Aya Pay a which 
means to go, comes the word Mdyd. The Pranavdrthavi- 
varana quotes in the Mighantn from which we learn 
that makdra (the letter ma) includes “ Sambhu, 
Brahma and Chandra”. In the Sruti iext A kdro Brahma 
Ukdrb Vishrtuh Makdro Rudrah, the word Mdyd means 
the Sakti of Parasiva (Parasiva Saktih). And this 
Aldyd flashes from the light proceeding from Paramesvara 
and exhibits itself in the form of /iva and I^a. Thus it is 
established in two different forms. If this is not so, 
all the Srutis are contradicted. As stated before, there is 
no misconception in understanding that Satya and Ananda 
(on the part of Paramesvara) are the causes of the creation of 
the world. For they are the prime virtues of Paramesvara, 
just as the red hot iron keeps both its heat and light {i.e.y 
they two being its properties). Therefore it is possible to 
say that the world is capable of being the agent for creation 
just as a pot, etc. {ghatdd ivat) are, f.^., just as the pot 
or other like thing is the outcome of the earth of 
which it is made and is capable of being made into a pot. 
Anyhow creation of the world, etc., are entrusted to 
p-akrili. But subsisting in different receptacles cannot 
be said to be equal to the svarupalakshana of Brahman ; yet 
under the will of Paramesvara, it is the cause of creation. 
While it is understood as different from the properties of 

Gna is the wise and Ag/m the ignorant. The wise and the 
ignorant are proved to be both lord and the servant — ajaviva 
represents the Brahman, the happy one and the unhappy one, 

AnUatvamchd Duhkhitvam . 
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tsvara, the quality of being different {bkimiatva) is only 
an incidental quality {tatastha lakska^iam),'^^^ Without 
transgressing (or violating) the original idea, it comes to 
mean separate property {pralyeka lakshauam), generally 
known as jagat janmadikatvam, i.e., the property of creat- 
ing the world. It has only a property for creating ; it has 
not got the property of destruction and should not be so 
understood. An agent which is a cause for creation has, at 
no time, the power of destruction. Till then (upto the time 
of destruction) the cause for which it is the agent, creation 
and existence {utpatti sihiii)i should be agreed to as being 
its natural properties. The material cause [updddna kdrana) 
alone is not the entire property (of Siva).’^'* Yet according 
to the maxim that Prakriti is always subject to changes 
(vikdm), it does in no case come in the way of the concep- 
tion of establishing unity {i.e., it does not contradict the 
conception of unity). Brahman, though different from Pra- 
kriti and its quality of being the material cause, yet sustains 
both. Just as the potter in producing a pot and a king in 
his royal position, so in the same way we have to understand 
the power of creation and existence as material cause in 
Prakriti. As regards svarupa lakshana, the natural charac- 
teristics (of Brahman) as enunciated in the Sruti text 
Satyam gudnamanantam Brahma Brahman is in Satya, 

Gndna and Ananta, i.e. Truth, Wisdom and Eternity. 
Satya etc., are his svarupa (natural characteristics). This 
is a mere truism {satyavdde). Though the world appears 
not to be from its character a separate thing proceeding from 
Paramasiva, yet its realization consists in knowing that it is 
one with Paramasiva, in his natural and inseparable charac- 
teristics {Sivasvarupam abhede). In other words, it is the 
chief characteristic {guna) and form {bhdvci) which should be 

That property or lakshatia which is distinct from its nature, 
and yet is the property by which it is known, e.g.. gandhavatvam 
in the case of Prithvi. 

Siva has other properties also ; of his properties he has 
endowed Prakriti with the quality of being upadana kdrana. 

I'aitti. C/pa.f Brahmdi^^avalli, II. 1. 

23 F 
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understood as existing in association with Siva at all times. 
But if it is said that it can also exist independently of Siva, 
it is not so. For, wherever a material is demonstrated, 
there its property also is seen combined with it. Whenever 
an object is to be explained by an exhibition of it, then its 
property should also be understood as co-existing along with 
it. For example, if one asks, “ In this stellar sphere, who 
is the Moon .i* ” the answer is “ That body which exhibits 
light over a large tract of space, that is the Moon.” Else, 
it cannot be proved in any other way by evidence except by 
its power of luminosity. Nor can any other body be made 
to assume the characteristics of the Moon, possessing its 
luminosity. Nor can it by any other way be explained to 
one who had never seen it, to bring to his knowledge the 
form of the Moon, in reply to his question. In reality, all con- 
troversies end in establishing the chief properties contained 
in the objects exactly in the same proportion as they are seen 
existing everywhere. That object is realized by enumerating 
its characteristics. In this world all objects possess their 
properties in their entirety and not in their divided parts. 
And nobody has had experience of their existence in the latter 
condition. Therefore the mere existence of (certain) pro- 
perties in an object enables one to explain it through 
examples. The words Saiya, etc., primarily denote the 
thing (or object) Brahman {Brakmapaddrtha). The thing 
Brahman, therefore, does not include all the thousands of 
things related in the Srulisr-*^ Though there are actually 
existing several of them, if it is asked how these several of 
them could be understood to be as one undivided whole 
{ Akhamla bdd/ia)., the answer is we have to understand it 
from its characteristics. For it is said in the Sivddvaiia 
1 rakdSika : — Hyupdyaslu vaisishtyamakhanda chandra- 
pratipatiau tachcha virddhdt c/iandre na jdyate. Sattvddi- 
vdkye tvanantddi padair vaiiishtyam bddhyaia iti etma seva- 
nddi lakshana<:ya ndkhanddrthakatvam i sevandvanddlndm 

That is, we should understand that Brahman is one 
though it comprehends many. This leads the commentator to 
Akka>,t^a, etc. 
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samuaaya rupatvena akhanddrthatvdbhdvaditi n While 
everything is seen under the influence of the luminosity of 
the Moon, it cannot be said that that luminosity is not pro- 
ceeding directly from the Moon itself. While Truth and 
other expressions are endless in number, including the 
descriptions of such things as are of a contradictory nature, 
yet it should not be held that different characteristics show 
different objects other than Brahman. A close examina- 
tion of the nature of such different characteristics on the 
whole proves that there is no other one undivided thing 
{akJmtddrthatvdbhdvdt). 

Therefore, it is held as disproved that by the mere 
enumeration of the characteristics of an object, it cannot 
be admitted that what we mean by the entire object {Akan- 
ddrtha) is expressed. However, that single characteristic 
denotes a particular object in a particular disputation ; the 
characteristic was never intended to convey the meaning in 
only one sense. The expressions Safya, etc., u.«ed in a 
particular sense for conveying a particular meaning cannot 
be held to convey different meanings. While a word is 
capable of conveying several shades of meanings according 
to its characteristics {lakshana), we cannot hold without 
contradiction that what has already been expressed is the only 
way in which it could be Interpreted. It does not thereby 
contradict its original characteristic {na cha vaiyarthyam). 
By the word Satya is denoted that it does not include 
Asatya. By the word Gimna, all lifeless things are exclud- 
ed, and the word Ananta (endless, eternal) includes all 
things limited in time. These words always avoid contradic- 
tion, difference in interpretation and redundancy. By the 
word exclusion {vydvruttih), what is to be inferred ? Is it 
exclusion from Brahman or not.'* If it is the first (i.e.. 
Brahman), all the Snitis that declare unity {aikyci) are 
contradicted ; if it is the second, then the same appearing as 
a different one, shows uselessness (or unproductiveness) 
{^vaiyarthyam). If it is said that in the same there should be 

Gndna is restricted to the Chaitanya world and does not 
extend to /apa. 
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both pratiybgi and anuybgi (being counterpart of a thing 
and being united with it), and the power of pervading all 
over {pratiybgy anuybgi Parana vydpakddi ) then such a 
word is of no use. Nor can cause be then said to be a 
separate Dharma (characteristic). In this way, if while 
contradictions point to difference in Brahman, the same 
expressions denote the contradictory sense which is of no 
use. With this very idea, it is said in the Sivddvaita 
Prakd&ike : — Sangrahah avisishlani aparydydneka^abda- 
prakd^itam ekam i veddntan ishthiiam akhandam pratipedire 
iti II In short, that is the only one which is avisisktam (not 
capable of being distinguished), aparydyain (not capable of 
being otherwise interpreted) and anekaiabdaprakdsiiam 
(which many words display as the only one) ; which the 
Vedanta particularly reveres and salutes, that undivided 
One, forms its sole fixed subject. Therefore it is declared 
that Saiya, etc., form the chief characteristics of Brahman. 

If it is said that according to the text Vaib janma tat 
Brahmeti, etc., that it is to the original [Adyasya Brakmanah) 
four-faced Brahma, that these characteristics apply, then 
it is replied that it is not so. For it is contradictory to 
the Srutis, yukti (reason), and anub/iava (experience). 
Then, what is meant by the Adyatvam (beginning) as 
applied to Chaturmuklui (the four-faced Brahma ) } Is it in 
reference to sarvakdrydpeks/tayd or chelandpekskayd ? Not 
the first ; for the text Atmana dkdsah sambhutah refers 
to Bhutasrishti (the whole class of bhutas taken collectively) 
which is stated to be the first among the created. It 
must not be said that Bhuta srishti is after Hiranya- 
garbha srishtid~* for Hiranyagarbha who embodies the 
spiritual character of srishti in its entirety cannot be 
supposed to have been subsequent to Bhuta srishti. 
Therefore Bhuta srishti cannot be earlier than Hiranya- 
garbha srishti, as there is nothing to prove such a thing. 
If Bhuta srishti is, notwithstanding, taken to be earlier in 


Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

fltrayyagarbha ; Name of Brahman as born from a golden egg. 
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order to have a knowledge of the characteristics of 
Brahman, then, it results in no consequence. Dasaratha 
and Vasudeva are considered to be the parents of Rama 
and Krishna for certain purposes ; and if this is acknow- 
ledged to be so, then Sarvag^natva^'^"^ cannot be established 
in Rama and Krishna. As in the case of Rama and 
Krishna, Chaturmukha is much higher than the one 
represented as his originator. The Sruli text goes : — 
Vishnbreva hiranyagarbhotpattih iti. From Vishnu only is 
Hiranyagarhha srishti. This is also to be similarly under- 
stood. Other Sriiti texts declare : — Yd devdnam prathamam 
puraitdt i V isvddhikb Riidrb maharshih i Hiranyagarbham 
pasyafa jdyamdnam Sa no devah iubkayd smrityd sam- 
ymiaktu N The meaning of the first of these texts is as 
follows: — The Maharshi Rudra is greater than the 
chida'chit prapancha and far beyond the universe ( Visvas- 
mat) and also the All -knowing author of the Veda 
{Sarvagnatvddind), Then as to the second text, Parama- 
^iva is the first of all Devas, Indra, etc. Siva produced 
out of his will Hiranyagarhha and the four-faced 
Chaturmukha in the form of Prakriti and taught him all 
the spiritual knowledge, Veda, etc., out of his favour. 
Let that Siva protect us, out of His unlimited gracei by 
disentangling us from the entire bondage of samsdra and 
granting us that paramdnanda svarupa as the result 
of the spiritual knowledge derived from the Vedanta 
and the Agama, and bring us into unity with Him. 
Accordingly texts like Yb devdnam pyathamaschbdbhavaUha\ 
V tsvddhikb Rudrb maharshih and Hiranyagarbham 
janaydmdsa purvam H should be held to denote that 
Hiranyagarhha came into srishti as the result of creation 
by Mahesvara. Such a meaning cannot be held to be 
unreasonable. 

However, there is the text of the Mahbpanishad : — 
Ekb ha vai N dray ana dslt i Na Brahma nesdnb ndgnxshbmau 
nemedydvd prithivx itiw Narayana was the only one who 

Omniscience. 

Mahdpa., I. 12. 
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existed (before the creation). Neither Brahma nor Isvara 
nor Agni nor these others (pointing to them) nor the 
sky nor the earth existed (before the creation). It is 
here shown that Nariiyana alone was above all existent 
as the Supreme Spirit, the greatest, before the creation. 
And then there is the text Narayanat Brahma jay ate \ 
Nardyanat Rudrb jdyate ili ii From Narayana was born 
Brahma and from Narayana was born Rudra, which 
proves that Narayana is the All-Cause of everything. 
And then it is also stated, in the text of the Upanishad, 
Atha kasmaduchchyate Brahma brihaaldhya'^min gundh 
itii from whom else could Brahma in whom are so many 
of the greatest good qualities {brihanto gundh) have been 
born ; whereby for Him (Narayana^ alone is ascribed the 
fullest good qualities. Again, according to the text 
Tadeva Brahma paramam kavindm il to the all-knowing 
Brahma and others, He (Narayana) alone is Para Brahman. 
Further in the text, Ajasya ndbhdvadhyekam arpitam 
{yasmiti viHdni bhuvandni tasthuh).'~^ In the navel of the 
Unborn, one chief stock took its origin and in it the whole 
universe and the worlds existed. Again, in the text Antas- 
samudre manasd charantam Brahmdnvavinda daia hbtdram- 
arne While under the ocean. Fie (Narayana) was going 

about thinking, Brahma and the ten sacrificial agents were 
born. It is said that the quality of lying in state in the 
ocean has been ascribed to Him (Narayana) by the learned 
through usage, and it applies to Him only in particular. 

In texts like iVa sannachdsaschchiva eva kevalah i 
Brahma Vishnu Rudrendrdste samprasuyatite i Sadeva 
saumyedamagra dsit itig'’'' the reference rightly is to the same 

^ ^ A^i^iiiveshma. 

MaJidpanishad^ I. 6. 

The full text is not quoted by Sripati Pandita. It is quoted 
by Anandatirtha in his Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya wherein he asserts 
that V ishnor hi lingam, that Vishnu alone is Lini^a. {Rik. Sam, 
10, 82. 6.) 

Taift Ar„ III. 11. 1. .^vela, Ufa,, IV. 18. 

Atharvaiiras, Chch, Upa,y VI. 2. 1. 
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One, according to the Chchagapasu Nyaya. By the compound 
word, gachchantlli gauriti^ what is meant is that which 
moves about, i.e., cattle. Though it might convey a differ- 
ent meaning, yet it is understood to be a cow for ordinary 
purposes. Similarly, the word Brahman, though it implies 
the four-faced Brahma, Pranava Brahmana, etc., yet, it is 
understood to signify only Nilrayana, who is distinguished by 
all auspicious and good qualities and attributes. If he is, by 
Yogarudhi,'^'^* stated that he is the sole cause of creation, 
etc., of the world, and to him only it could be well applied — 
i.e., the cause of creation — then we say, that “ Vishnu has no 
such Brahmalakshana in so being the cause of creation” 
{i.e.. He shows no characteristic of Brahma to be the cause 
of creation). Because Vishnu Himself is stated to have 
been born subsequent to the Sukshma srishti (subtle 
creation), his creation being the first of the Devadi 
srishti {i.e., creation of Devas and others). For we see 
in the Rig-Veda, the birth of Vishnu described in the text 
Vishnuriththa pavamasya vidvdn jato brihannabhipd/i tritl- 
yam II iti. The meaning of this text is this ; paramasya, 
mahesvarasya ; ittham bhavhta ; vidvdn, veRd ; brihat, Vish- 
nuh, Adi- V isimuh ; jdtassan ; tritiyam, Kaildsam ; abhi- 
pdti, rakshati ; brihat iabdena, Adi-Vishnureva vyapadi- 
iyate. Mahesvara, thus thinking out of His mind, Vishnu 
being born, controls the third part (of the creation) consist- 
ing of Kailasa ; the word Brihat here is to be understood 
as meaning Adi- Vishnu.-'^''' 


Yogarudhi : When it is used in regard to a word, it means 
having an etymological as well as a special and conventional 
meaning, e.g., the word Paukaja etymologically means “ anything 
produced in mud ” ; but in usage or popular convention, it is 
restricted to some things only produced in mud, such as the lotus ; 
cf. the word atapatra, parasol. 

One of the meanings of the word Brihat is Vishnu. Brihat 
literally means targe or great and it applies to Vishnu. He is held 
to be possessed of an immeasurable or all-pervading body. It is from 
the root brih which means grow or shine, and from it is derived 
Brahma and Brihat, where the root idea is growing or expanding or 
shining everywhere. 
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In texts like Namb Vishnave brihate karbnti i Brihatte 
Vishnb Sumatim bhajdmahe Hi » there is no ground for 
leaving out of account the existing evidences in support of 
the statement that the Eternal Paramesvara is the sole 
author of the creation and ascribing invented proofs 
for the position that Vishnu is the author of the creation. 
But some timid people may question, with doubt, how 
could one who has no birth at all, have been born ? 
In the text of the Svetdivafara U pajiishad we read, 
Rudra yaitb Dakshinam mukitam tena mdm pdhi nityam 
ifi II It is here said that Mahesvara alone is termed as 
A /d/a. And therefore the statement that Sambhu is 
the creator of Adi- Vishnu is right. It is also seen in the 
following text of the Yajur-Veda: — Sbmah pavate, janitd 
ma/lnuni janitd divb janitdgneh janitd suryasya jam- 
lendrasya janitbtha Vishnb iti ii As also in the text of 
the Atliarvana Veda : — Dhydyitesdnam pradhydyitavyam 
sarvatnidatn Brahma- Vishnu-Rudrendrdste samprasuyante 
iti^^ Siva alone is the sole cause of creation. Further 
the text Biva eva kevdlah implies that Siva alone is the 
author of Sandta7ia srishti {i-e.i Eternal Creation). 
Also, in the text Ndrdyandt Brahmdj^^^ where Brahma is 
described as derived from Narayana (creator), it must be un- 
derstood as referring only to subsidiary creations {i.e., after 
the original). For, it is thus supported in the Vdyavly i Bam- 
hitd oi the Baiva Purdna: — Trayaste kdrandtmdnb jdtdh 
sdkshdn mahesvardt i Chardcharasya viivasya sargasthi- 
tyantahetavah i Pitrd niyaviitdh purvam traybpi trishu 
karmasu I Brahmd sarge Haristrdne lludrah samha- 
rane punah i Taddpyanybnyamdtsarydt anybnydtibaydrthi- 
nah I Tapasd toshayitvd tarn pitaram Chajtdrasekha- 
ratn ' Brahntd Ndrdyandt purvam Rndrah kalpdittare- 
'srijat I Kalpdnture punar Brahmd Rudra Vishnu 


Rig-Vida. 

As opposed to Sukshma srishfi zhovo. spoken of. 

Add here jayaie which is omitted. A quotation from the 
Mahopanishad {^Mahdndrdyatfdpanishad). The name Ndrdyatfa is not 
ordinarily mentioned as too holy for mention. 
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jaganmayah i Vishnuhha bhagavan tadvat Bvahmanain 
asrujat punah l Ndrdyanam punar Brahma, Brahmdnam cha 
punar Bhavah iti'^ Moreover, texts like Sa Brahma, sa S/vah 
slndrah soksharah Paramassvarat iti, etc.) and hundreds of 
other Sruti texts declare that Brahman is beyond the 
Trinity {Murtitraya). Likewise, in the hJdrdyana and other 
Upanishads, Narayana is not so stated, i.e., as being beyond 
the Trinity. The Mdndukya{Upaitiskad)iQxi: — Prapanchb- 
paiamam sdntam Sivam advaitam chaturtham manyantb sa 
Aimd sa vigmyah i Sivb' dvaitah iti ii and the text Dhydyi- 
teidnam pradhydyitavyam i Sarvamidam Brahma Vishnu 
Rudrendrdste, samprasuyante iti ii and other texts fully 
prove Siva to be beyond the Trinity and therefore for 
Him alone does Parabrahmatva hold good. Likewise, 
it is said in the Anusdsanika {parva of the Mahdbhdrata ) : — 
Sb' srijat dakshindt angdt Brahmdnam Ibkasambhavam i 
Vdma pdrsvdt talhd Vis/mum Ibkarakshdrtham l^varah \ 
Hridaydt kdlarudrdkhyam iti » Here the creation of 
Rudra is referred to as being Kalarudra and not Siva. 
Else, a timid {bhlru) man may doubt as to how an unborn 
one (Siva) could have been born, being contrary to the 
Srutis. Nor can the birth of Vishnu be taken to be an 
avatar. For it is against the Sruti texts above quoted 
{Sruti texts such as Vishnuritthd, etc.). 

Moreover, in the Atharvasiras (Upanishad) there is 
the text : — Akdranam kdrandndm dhydtd kdraiiam tu 
dhyeya iti, where the termination tu signifies the peculiar 
lakshatia referring to Sambhu, which is beyond the reach 
of all others. But in the Sruti text {Ekb) Ndrdyana dsit 
iti, whereby Narayana is to be taken not as always 
existing but born as only the first incarnation after the 
Sukshma srishii. (Vishnu belongs to the future and not 
to the present or the past.) In texts like Saktbr dslt 
Pardsarah iti, etc., on the basis of the Chhdgapasu nydya, 
the words Saddtmd, Ndrdyaim, etc., only signify Siva, 
and none others, for it is supported by the texts occurring 
in the Kaivalya — Sarvb vai Rudrah, and Sa eva Vishnuh 


230 


Mdnd. Upa,^ I. 6. 7. 
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sa pranah sa kdlo' gnilt sa chdndramdh tti. Also, in the 
A iharvanasikhd, we have the words of Siva Himself : 
A/tamekah prathamam dsa/n vdrtdmi cha bhavishyamt cha 
ndnyah kaichin mattb vyatiriktah iti i In the Harivamia, 
it is said : — Ydni ndmdni Govinda tava lake mahlyate I 
idnyeva mama ndmdni ndfra kdryd vtchdrand tti i 
Here Siva says to Krishna that whatever the names 
by which Govinda is distinguished, those are the very 
names of Siva also. Jaimini, Bhatta, Bhuskaracharya 
and others who were well versed in the Vedas and also in 
the full and established meaning of the four Vedas 
have laid down that Parabrahman is none other than Siva 
alone. Also, in the Suta Samhitd it has been stated 
by Vyasa that Siva only is Parabrahman, in whom 
complete Brahma-lakshana., such as creation, protection 
and destruction are combined and that this is indisput- 
able. Further, the following Sruti texts : — D/iydyitesdnam 
pradhydyitavyam sarvamidam Brahma Vishnu Rudren- 
drdste samprasuyanie ' Sbmah pavate janttdmatindtn i 
Ksharam pradhdnam amnddksharam hnrah kshardtmdttd- 
vlsate deva ckah i Imiiah sarvavidydndm Livarah sarva- 
bhutdndm Brahmddhipatir Brahmanbdkipatir B rahmd Bivd 
me astu SaddGvbm n Eko hi Rudrb na dvitlydya lasthuh i 

Ya imdu Ibkdn Uata Uaniyuh jananlyuh yassarvdn 

IdkdnUata isanibhih paramasaktibhih i Yeshdmise pahipatih 
pasundm chatushpaddmuta cha dvtpaddm l Prapanchopa- 
samam sdtitam Sivamadvaitam chalurtham manyanle i 
Nidhanapatayenamah i Nidhanapatdntikdya namah i Sarva- 
bJmtadamandya namb manbnmandya namah iti II and many 
like collections of other Sruti texts establish that Siva 
alone is the chief cause for the creation of jagat, etc. 
{J agadjanmddihetutva vyapadesdt). One alone shines in 
his all-effulgent nature without lessening any part of 
his character, creating the world under the name of 
Bhava by his Rdjasa quality ; protecting the world under 
the name of Mruda by all his Sdttvika qualities ; 

I was the only one who was at first ; who prevails now ; 
who is going to exist in future and there is none other beyond me. 
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and destroying all the creation under the name of Hara 
by all his Tdmasa qualities and being overlord in all 
his three-fold qualities, keeping in himself his own Sakti 
intact. Verily it has been said in the Mahimna- 
stava : — Viivbtpattau B/iavdya nanibnamah i And there- 
fore also in the Saivdgama it is said : — Sarvagnaid 
triptir anddibbdhah svatantratd nityam alupta saklik l 
Ananta^aktischa vibhbr vidhigndh sJiaddhur angdni make- 
ivarasya i Yadbhaktasthalam itydhuh tat sarvagnatvamu > 
chyate i Yanmdkesvarakam ndma sd triptir mama sdnkarl \ 
Yat prasdddbhidham sthdnam tadbodho me nirankuiak i Yat 
prdnalingakam -ndma tat svdtantryam uddhritam i Yad 
asti iaranam ndma hyaluptd &aktiruc/iyate i Yadaikyasthdna- 
murdhasthd hyana^itd sakliruchyate ' Etadangasthalam devl 
guhydt guhyatamam param iti li 

Thus are established all the characteristics, such as 
Sarvagnatva, etc., and jagadjanmddi kdranatvam (creation, 
etc., of the world) in Siva alone and in none else. 

Siva as Para Brahman. 

Having thus discussed the attributes of Brahman and 
establishing them, Sripati proceeds to deal with the source 
of all knowledge relating to him. Commenting on 1. 1, 3, 
Sdstra ybnitvdt {Because the Sdstra forms the source — of 
the knowledge relating to Him), he initially remarks that 
texts like Asya mahatb bhutasya nisvasitam etadrigvedo 
yajurvedassdmavedah iti — These Rig, Yajur and Sama 
Vedas which are the result of the inhaling breath of that 
Great Being, form the subject-matter of this Sutra. In 
other words, Sastra is the source of all authority. For 
Sastras, such as the Rig Veda, etc., the source and cause 
is Siva. The Sruti text goes S>ivb mdmeva pitarah iti,-^- 
I am the Father (cause) to whom Siva is referred. Therefore 
Nigama and Agama are paramount authorities, Siva being 
the chief cause of creation, etc. Here the Srutis determine 
the applicability. Texts like the one quoted above 
prove Paramesvara to be the chief source (cause) for the 

Rudrachamaka. 
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Vedas. Texts like Vdchd virupa nityayd th prove the 
eternity of the Vedas. The question whether we could 
appropriately say that Parasiva Brahman is the chief cause 
for Nigama and Agama is one open to discussion. In the 
Smritis it is said Anddinid/iind nityd vdgutsrtshtd svayam- 
bhuvd I Adau vedamayi divyd yatah sarvdh pmvriKayah iti I 
From that Svayambhu, came out that ever-existing and eter- 
nal speech, which was in the beginning the effulgent Vedas, 
wherefrom all took their origin. Here the Veda is stated 
to be eternal. This shows that the birth of Paramesvara is 
not true [aprdmdnyd). He had no birth of a Paurusheya 
character {i.e.. He had no human origin). And, therefore, 
if it is said that the Vedas also are equally as eternal and 
unaffected by the three kinds of time [traikdlikdbddhyatvam), 
then we propound the following Siddhdnta : — If it is said 
that the Vedas exist by themselves, it would be against the 
Sruit text Sivo mdmeva pitarah. And also in the fourth part 
of the Sdma mkhd, ft is mentioned that they (the Vedas) are 
stated to have been possessed of angas, sarlm, go Ira, varna, 
etc. These denote that the former (portion) treats of the 
first creation and the latter generally treats of the (subsequent 
or succeeding) creations. Those (the former) form their 
characteristics denoting a cause showing a sign (of srishti). 
Texts like Atman a dkd^ah sambhufah state that the sky 

and the other elements were created by the order of 
Paramesvara as the sole cause. If so, how can the Vedas 
be called Svayamblmtam, i.e., without origin {apaurusheya) .>* 
The Smritis enunciate a similar position in the text. 

As/itddasdudm etdsdm vidydndm Brahmavartmandm i 
Adikartd Sivassdks/idt sulapdniriti irutih II 
Sidyd/dtaia Rigvedam Vdmadevena Ydjusham i 
Agkorena tathd Sdma Purushendtvatharvanam n 
Ibdnena mukhenaiva kdmikadydgamdm tathd i 
J anaydmdsa visvebah sarvasiddhipraddyakah n 
Vimarbarupim saktih Sivasya paramdtmanah \ 
Nigamdgamarupd sydt sarvatattvaprakdsim il 


Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 
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Tasmat vedagamdrtheshu yah kurydt bhedabhdvandm \ 
Sa sahasrakulam ghore narakd patati dhruvant n itt. 
Therefore Paramesvara is the sole cause for bringing to 
light, in continuation, the former and latter parts of Nigama 
and Agama, by means of that S,akti that is inherent in him. 
And in him lies all the power of bringing to light every 
kind of knowledge. Therefore there is no contradiction 
between Sruti and Agamas with regard to whether Para- 
mesvara is born or not born {janyaiva and ajanyaiva).-"^^ 
Further, Sruti texts like Nasannachdsat Siva eva kevalah I 
Ndnyat kinchanamishat i Neha udndsti kincha^ta i Natu- 
tat dvitlyamasti II iti enunciate clearly that none other 
created the Veda and that it is eternal. If it is then asked 
how such statements ought to be reconciled, then we say 
that Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i Sarvb vai 
Rudrah II iti, etc., distinctly hold out that Brahman is the 
sole Creator of chardchara prapancha (the living and the 
lifeless world). If so, these contradict the other set of 
Sruti texts, according to which the world is stated to be 
unreal {mithydparatvam)- As to this, we say that that is 
wrong ; because even prior to the time that creation became 
manifest, the world was existing in a very shortened {sam- 
kuchitd) form {rupa) in the sakti of Mahesvara himself, 
therein containing all the elements of Nigama and Agama 
and others as if in the form of a seed ready to sprout up. 
Sakti and Paramesvara are never different, for it is said in 
the Sruti text: — Pardsya saktir vividhaiva iruyate svdb/id- 
vik% gndnabalakriyd cha 11"*'’ 

Moreover, if it is doubted, as to how Veda could be 
called Eternal, when it is simply a resonant sound implying 
§abda, buddhi and karma (words, knowledge and actions) 
and only lasting for a limited time in its three forms of 

Some hold He was and some others that He was not 

born. Sripati's view is that He was not born. If that is so, there 
is really no contradiction in the Sf utis on this point. 

This is the last line in the Chchdudogya text beginning with- 
Apdni pddo javand grihitd and ending with svdbhdviki gndnabala- 
kriyd cha which is all that is quoted by Sripati above, 
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existence, then we say there is no reason for any such 
doubt. We say this, on the basis of the maxim Karana- 
satyatve kdryasya satyatvam, the cause being true, the 
effect also should be quite true. It is indisputable that 
Bakli in Paramesvara, which is the cause for all the 
Vedas, is Eternal, from which it follows that the effect 
(of that Sakti) also should likewise be Eternal. Lord 
Mahe.svara’s statement that Brahman is nitya-mukta buddha 
and buddha by svabhdva and is manifest at any moment 
and intimate with all is verily true. But that statement 
which people put forth attributing rdi^a, dvesha and 
pdbabaddha, qualities which are exhibited by Paurusheya, is 
untrue, because it is only a statement of the ignorant 
with evil thoughts. Therefore the Vedas are decidedly 
eternal. Moreover, the Vedas having determined to 
extol Paramesvara and none else, they keep constantly 
praising Paramesvara regarding his unending eternal propi- 
tious qualities and like so many poets continuously extol him 
without a break. 

Further, the smearing of the Bhasma (sacred ashes) 
is heard of in the Vedas. In the text of the Sveta- 
bvatarbpanishad, Triydyusham Jamadagneh Kasyapasya 
triydyusham i Yaddevdiidjn triyuyusham i ianme astu 
triydyusham iti n the word triydyusha is interpreted 
to be tiryakpunjra, a triple cross-wise or horizontal 
mark. In the Yajiirveda, we read ; — Mdnastbketi mantrena 
mantritam Bhasma dhdrayet i Urdhvapundram bhavet 
sdma madhya pundram yajumshi cha \ Adhah pundram 
Richas sdkshdt lasmdt pundram triydyusham H iti. Further, 
in the Bbdhdyana bdkhd the following occurs : — 

lYmi vd etdni rudrdkshdid yat trayb vedd dhdrayanti 
tasmdt devd dhdrayanti i tasmdt tdni dhdrayan gachchan 
tishthan khddan svapau unmish-m nimishan hasan sarvdnye- 
ndmsi tarati Rudrbbhutva Rudrb bhavati iti. For what 
causes the Vedas put on like Rudra and become Rudra 
Himself, the Bhasma and Rudraksha, for the same reasons 


Sveta. Upa. 
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the Devatas also wear them and so they are wearing them 
while going, while standing, while eating, while sleeping, 
while sitting, while meditating, while laughing — in all 
conditions. From this we see that Rudraksha dhdrattam 
is also prescribed (in the Smniis). 

Also, in the RigvMa text Ayam me hastb Bhagavdn « 
what I have in my hand is Thyself, O Lord, Vd te 
Rudra&^ivd tannh aghbrd pdpakdsini il iti, etc. 

which state that the Vedapurusha wears the Sivalinga 
according to the Vedas. Further in various hymns of praise 
is seen the text Jagaldm pataye uamah i 'Hamo hiranya- 
bdhave namah iti and others. 

Therefore in weighing all the Srutis and Smritis, 
it is seen that in the dtma Sakii oi Paramesvara which is the 
embodiment of Paramesvara {ParamHvara dtmah 4akii), 
is observed to be the principal figure referred to in all the 
Vedas and the Agamas. 

Again, if the doubt is expressed how Mahesvara could 
be said to be the author of the Vedas, when Chaturmukha 
(the four-faced Brahma) is plainly said to be the sole author 
of the Rik, Yajus and Sdma Vedas according to texts like 
Shaddotd vai bhutvd pyajdpatir idam sarvam asrijata i Ruch% 
yajumshi sdmdni i iti, etc., then we contradict such a doubt 
and state that it is not so. For it is said in the Srutis that 
long prior to the creation of Hiraiiyagarbha, that Veda had 
its origin, according to the texts Fo bramhdnam vidadhdti 
purvam yd vai veddmscha prahindti tasmai I iti, etc., 
which state that long before Brahma was created, the 
creation of the Veda took place and then those Vedas were 
taught to Brahma after he came into existence. This 
decidedly proves that Hiranyagarbha got all the Veda 
tutored by Paramesvara and therefore Paramesvara is alone 
stated to be greater than all others. 


Rigvida. Rudrachamaka , 

*** Mahopa., XVIfl, 13. Rud/achamaka, 

Svfta Upa., VI. 18, 
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Accordingly, &ruti texts like Vo devdnam pratha- 
mam purastdt i Viivddhikd Rudrb maharshih I Hiranya- 
garbham pasyata jdyamdnam \ Sa no devah sub/iayd smrityd 
samyunaklu-^'^ iii, state that the supremacy of Paramesvara 
extends absolutely over the creation of Hiranyagarbha 
and chidachit prapancha. Moreover, the sages Upamanyu, 
Dadhichi, Gautama, Durvasa, Renuka, Daruka, Sankha- 
karsna, Gokarna and others also observe that the 
all-knowing power {sayvagna(va) consists in knowing 
decisively what all is contained in the Veda and the 
Vedanta. If it is questioned how such Sarvagnatva could 
be found only in Paramesvara and not with others, the 
reply is that we should not doubt it (Z.^., such sarvagnatva 
in Him alone). Because such a power can also be obtained 
to a small extent {kinchit) by the good grace of Paramesvara 
through meditating on and worshipping Him. And there- 
fore there is no contradiction (here). Comparing the bright- 
ness of the Sun with skylight, the light being the same, the 
intensity of it is seen to a large extent in the case of the 
Sun. In the same way, though every Sruti describes Para- 
mesvara as the sole Kartru (Lord), he is also the Sole Being 
of supreme knowledge {Sarvddhika guana upapadyate). 
Because one who knows everything in the Sdslra is 
by far superior to the one who has merely just entered 
(on its study). Therefore, no one can be said to be Sarvagna 
or Sarvdntayydnii or Sakalajagadvydpaka other than 
Paramesvara Himself, for these six qualities, such as 
Sayvaguatva and others, cannot be a property owned by 
Him (Paramesvara) in common with others (Z.^., nobody 
can show these qualities with Him). 

Further, if it may be asked, “Where is the need 
for this Sutra in application as the previous Sutra 
alone establishes for Paramesvara Jagadjanmddikdyandtva^ 
Sdsiyakdyandtva, Sayvaguatva, etc. ? ” The answer to this 

Mahdl^anUtuid, X. 19. 1. 

Tliesns six qualities are: — Sarvagnatva, Sarvantarydmitva, 
Sakata jagadvyapakatva, Sarvddhtkagndnatva, Sarvatdstrapranitritva 
and Sarvavastvabhdsakatva, 
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question is “ It is not so.” For in the previous Sutra, the 
subject relating to Paramasiva possessing the above powers 
was mentioned only by way of introduction subject to the 
proviso that it might later be discussed at length with 
a view to establishing the Brahmatva of Paramasiva. 
To remove the doubt (that pertaining to the Brahmatva 
of Paramasiva), this Sutra has been set down by Bhaga- 
van Vyasa under the heading Sdstraydnitvat. This 
means Sdstram nigamdgatndtmakam ybnih pramdnam 
yasya tathdtvdt. He that is proved by the Sdstras through 
the testimony of Nigama and Agama as entitled to 
Brahmatva, He is called Sdstrayonik. Therefore, nothing 
can be said in the following Adhikaranas contradicting 
this Adhikarana regarding the Brahmatva of Paramasiva. 
That no other alternative meaning could be attached to this 
Sutra (Sdstraybnitvdt) is plain from what is suggested in this 
Sutra itself. No further Adhikarana is, therefore, necessary 
to explain this (point). (There is nothing further to be said 
on the topic discussed in this Adkikaratta.) If anybody 
raises the objection that it is not possible to know the All- 
powerful Brahman as being Paramasiva alone through the 
yeda and Vedanta Sdstras, without other proofs, then, we say, 
that texts like Tam tvau panishadam purusham pruchchdmi i 
Ndvedavinmanute tarn brihantanV'’^ l NaisJid tarkena malird- 
paneyd'^^^\ Ritam satyam param Brahma purusham krishna- 
pingalam i Urdhvaretam Virupdksham Visvarupdya vai 
namah Pradhdnakshetragnapatir guneiah samsdra moksha 
sthitibandhahetuh n Satyam gndnam anantam Brahma 
iti, etc., state that Para Brahman is the sole subject treated 
of in these Sutras. And again a number of Sruti texts like 
Na chakshushd grihyate ndpi vdchd l Tam tvau panishadam 

Sripati suggests that this Siitra is self-contained and 
exhaustive to a degree. 

Tain. Bra., III. 12. 9. 

Katha Upa., II. 9. 

Mahdpa., X. 11. 

&vlta. Upa., VI. 16. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 
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puruskam pruchchhami n etc., postulate without a shadow of 
doubt as to who Para Brahman is and how he is to be under- 
stood. The former goes to prove that Brahman cannot 
be understood through the Vedas^ nor can he be realized 
by the sight nor through expression. But texts like 
Yan manasd not mannte yendknr mandmatam^^^ i Yatd vdchd 
nivartatile aprdpya manasd saha i Anandam Brahmand 
vidvdn na bibheti kutaschaneli and others prove again that 
the power of creation and the All-knowing Power is con- 
fined only to Him who can be understood by discussion 
of the Bdstras. The Siddhdnta is that none other than 
Brahman is the sole cause of the creation and He is 
established through the U panishads and other Sdstras and 
no others are so described. He who is so described is 
alone Para Brahman. 

Texts like Ndvedavinmanute tarn brihantam i Nais/td 
tarkena matirdpaneyd i ///,^“''*etc., state that there are no other 
sources from which Brahman can be determined or under- 
stood which are not contradictory. 

In the text Tam ivaupanishadam puruskam pruch- 
chhdmi I iti, it is laid down clearly that the U panishads 
alone describe Brahman in a manner which harmonizes 
with the Vedanta Sdstra through Tarka and Vedanta, 
which are the sole materials for its proof. If it 
is postulated that Para Brahman can be known from 
other sources besides the Vedanta Sdstra, then we say 
that it is not so. The Sidd/tdnta then is that Brahman 
is only proved by the Upanishad Sdstra as being 
{J agaj j anmddikdraytd) the Creator and chief cause of the 
Universe and He alone is the subject-matter of all the 
V^'das, Texts like Ndvedavinmanute tarn brihantam I 
Naiohd tarketm matirdpaneyd i iti, etc., state that 


Kma Upa., I. 6. 

"" Taitt. Upa., II. 4. 

*** Taitt. Bra., HI. 12. 9. 

Katha Upa., II. 9. 

*** Taitt. Bra., III. 12. 9. 
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Brahman cannot be understood by any other means. 
Also from the Upanishadic text Tam tvaupanishadam 
puruskam prucJtchhdmi \ it is to be understood that 
Para Brahman is understood by the knowledge obtained 
from the U panishads alone by the help of the VMdnta 
Bdstra and Tarka (Logic). But nothing other than 
the U panishads can lead one to know Brahman. Just 
as in bringing into existence a chariot, a pandal, a 
turret, a storeyed structure, the skill of different persons 
and agencies employed on them is shown, it cannot 
therefore be said that only one person was the author 
in producing so many different kinds of work. 

In the case of Brahman who is satyasankalpa and satya- 
gndna, anantddisvarupa and dharmagndna, He can be 
said to be the sole creator of the two worlds {Jagadubhaya). 
And therefore the Vedas correctly hold without any 
doubt that he can be fully understood only by that source 
(Veddnia). The text Vaid vdchd nivartante i iti^ and 
other like passages, which are observable in the Upanishads, 
describe all the more His infinite qualities in manifestation. 
Else, the text B mhmaviddpndti param I iti and the like 
which enunciate the view that He who knows well 
Brahman can realize Brahman, will be contradicted. 

In the Smritis and in the Matsya and the &iva 
Purditas, it is stated that Siva is of a tdmasa nature : — • 
Agneh Sivasya mdhdtmyam tdmaseshu prakalpyate \ 
Rdjaseshu cha mdhdtmyam adhikam Brahmdnd viduh II 
Sdttvikeshu cha kalpeshu mdhdtmyam adhikam Hareh \ 
Teshveva ydgasamsiddhdh gamishyanti pardm gatimwiti. 
And therefore in the Matsya Purdna, tdmasatva is attri- 
buted to Siva Purdnas. Similarly, in the Bhagavad-Gltd in 
the verse beginning with Sattvdt sanjdyate gndnam and 
the one ending with Bandham moksham cha yd vetti buddhih 
sd Pdrtha sdttviki n It is made clear that only those pos- 
sessed of sdttvika buddhi are eligible for mukti. Also in the 

Taiit. Upa., II. 4. ’ 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Bhagavad-Gita, XIV. 17 ; XVIII. 30, 
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Pancharatra Agama the statement is found : — Agneh Bivasya 
mdhdtmyam tdmasam mohakdrakam i Taydrupdsanddeva 
pratyavdyb bhavet dhruvani II iti. It is established from 
this that S)iva Purdnas wherein Siva is chiefly described 
are tdmasa (in character). If it is asked how passages 
like these could be reconciled with the above proofs, 
wherein Siva is extolled, and how He can be called 
Para Brahman, agreeably to the teaching of the Vedanta, 
then the answer is, that there is no ground for any 
doubt of this nature. Por there is no clear proof 
anywhere in the Syuti to the effect that Stva P uvanas 
are of a tdmasa character. And the invented {kalpita) 
statement of the Prachchanna Bauddhas cannot be admitted 
as a proof (of the alleged tdmasa character of the Stva 
Purdnas). Moreover, Vyasa being the author of the 
Purd7Ms, is it the subject-matter treated therein (in 
the Purdnas) of a tdmasa nature or is it Vyasa, the 
author himself, being of a tdmasa nature, found oppor- 
tunity to impart a tdmasa character to the Siva Purdnas ? 
It cannot be the first, because the Rig Veda and all 
other Veddntas declare Rudra as the chief subject and 
even if they are considered as of a tdmasa nature, then 
the whole Veddnta becomes spurious (apramanya) and 
enters into the limits of the Bauddha dgama?'"^ Nor 
can it be the second, in which case, even the Vishnu 
Purdna, of which the author is Vyasa, is liable to be 
called one of a tdmasa character. Nor can it be the 
third, for Vyilsa could not have been the author of the 
same Vishmt Purdna, which is said to be of a sdttvika 
nature and also of Siva Purdnas which are said to be 
of a tdmasa nature, for which there is no sufficient 
evi<lence. Vyasa is stated to be the author of all the 
Purdms which are stated to be the essence of all the 
Vedas and Veddnta. Then in the Matsya Purdna it is 
seen that Mdtsyam kdrmam tathd laingyam ^atvam 

This is the Purvapaksha argument. 

That is, it will deny Brahman altogether, denying as it does 
wholly the authenticity of the SrutU. 
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skdndam tathaiva cha ' Agneyam cha shadetdni tdmasdni 
nibddha me. Then, again, we have texts like, Agneh 
iivasya mahdtmyam tdmasam mbhakdrakam l ifi ; Yatra 
yatra Jaganndtham Mukundam Vishnum avyayam I Vadanti 
tdni sdstrdni sdttvikdni matdni vai i Yatra yatra hyumdftd- 
tham Bankaram Bhairavam Yamam \ Durgdm Ganapatim 
kdlam ydni tdni vadanti cha i Tdmasdni inunisreshtha 
phaldni vividhdni vai \ Pancha pujdicha dcvdmhha tathd 
devini Sarasvatim \ Vadanti ydni id,strdni rdjasdni matdni 
vai 11 iti. 

There are other texts as well of a similar kind in 
the Matsya Purdtm, the Harita Smriti., the Pdnchardlra 
and other Agamas. All these declare that Biva Purdnas 
are of a tdniasa nature. If so, then the doubt arises, how 
could Siva be entitled to Para Brahmalva, beyond being 
only one of the Trinity and entitled to the Rudra r3harma 
(of destruction) which is of a tdmasa nature ? Such a 
statement should not be taken as evidence of tdmasatva, 
because the Matsya Purdna itself having already been 
stated to be of a tdmasa character, the statements 
appearing in such a Purdna cannot be admitted as proof 
(for the tdmasa nature of Biva Purdnas). Again, in the 
Pdnchardtra and other Agamas, a contradictory statement 
is seen stating that Agni is of a rdjasa character, as 
in texts like Bramhendra Surya Chandrdgni para rdjasa 
sambhavdh i iti, etc. There is, therefore, a contradiction 
between the statements made in the Matsya Purdna and the 
Pdnchardtra Agama. I'hey both, therefore, become 
necessarily apramdnya and cannot be held to be proofs 
(of the tdmasa character of the Biva Purdnas). 

Further, texts such as, B rdhmandndm A gnir agre 
pralhamb devatdndm i Ydvajjwam agnihotram juhuydt i 
Archata prdrchata i Triyambakam yajdmahe l Antar 
ichchhanti tarn jane l Rudram pard manlshayd gridhnanti 
jihvaydsasam i Yd vai svdm devatdm atiyajate i iti, etc., 


This contradicts the statement of the Matsya Pur atta that 
the Agneya Purdya is of a tdmasa character. 
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clearly state that Rudra and Agni should be chiefly wor- 
shipped, else one is to be considered sinful. Also the 
statements in Sruti text like Tvam devanam Brahmananam 
adhipatih ; Vishnuh kshatriydnam adhipatih I iti, etc., 
clearly explain that if one does not duly worship his 
own deity, then he will have to undergo naraka, for 
failing to do as prescribed. This proves that if the 
worship of Rudra and Agni is not carried out, it will end 
in the casting of oneself out of the four castes {varna 
chatushtaya). Therefore such invented statements, which 
contradict the Vedic principles, should not be agreed to 
by those who dispute with the aid of the Vedas. 

The Su/ra text, A/^d charddtara grahayidd'^'^ and Sruti 
texts like Vasya Brahma cha kshatram cha ubhe bhavata 
ddatiak i iti, etc., clearly show that samhdra (or destruc- 
tion) is held to be the characteristic of Para Brahman. 
If that view is not accepted, then it will end in abrahmatva 
for Vishnu. 

Texts^^''’ like Rudrd vd eslm yadagni siasyaite tanuvau 
ghdrdnydHvdnyeti i A ghorebliyd' tha ghbrebhyd i iti, etc., 
declare that Isvara by His Aghora face creates and 
protects, being the chief agent and by that fearful form of 
his face, he destroys the creation, which proves that He 
alone is the chief cause of the three functions of Creation, 
Protection and Destruction and hence Para Brahmatva is 
His. 

Moreover texts^^* such as Yd te Rudra Vivd tanur 
aghbrd pdpakdUiu i iti and others declare that Paramesvara 
showed his beautiful form comprising of suddka sdttvika 
character under the Siva Sarira form, through prayers 
(offered by his devotees). 

Further, texts like Prapanchbpaiamam' bantam Sivam 
advaitam chaturtham manyante^-'^ Umdsa/idyam paramU- 
varam prabhum trildchaiiam nilakantham prasdntam i iti 

Brahma- Sutras, I. 2. 9. 

Rudrachamaka of the Yajurvhla. 

Rudrachamaka of the Yajurveda. 

Kaivalya Upa. 
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and others state that Siva alone keeps his mildest form of 
sdttvika, while the most cruel form of the tdmasa 
character applies only to Kala Rudra. It is well known 
from the VMa Sdstra that even Kala Rudra is of a higher 
order than Vishnu, because Kala Rudra belongs to 
Sivamsa. The SruHs also support the same view. 

In texts like Pardt parataram Brahma tatpardt 
paratd Harih i Yatpardt paraid Isah ianme manah iivasan- 
kalpamastu 1^’® Ajdmekdm Idhitasuklakriskndm i etc., 
Paramesvara is described as having the triple qualities 
of the prdkrita ^aktiP"^ And therefore if Narayana is 
held to possess the sattvagmia character of Brahman, 
the argument becomes fallacious, and a prdkrita Para- 
Brahmatvar’’^ as described in all Veda Sdstras will become 
disproved. 

According to the Jdbdlopa)iishad, the text Sukla- 
dhydnapardyatia i iB l^iys down that one who is desirous 
of mdksha [mumukshu) should meditate only upon the 
bright and pure Rudra [i.e., possessing the sukla form, i.e., 
white complexion). Again, in the Suta Samhitd and the 
Suia Gitd^ the following text is found : — 

Asti Kudrasyaviprmdrd antah sattvam bahistamah i 
Vtshndranlas tamah sattvam bahirasti rajdgunalt II 
Antarbahischa viprendrd asti tasya Prajdpateh i 
Rajasd tamasd krdntau Brahma- Ndrdyanau khalu II 
Also in the $>iva Dharma Bdstra, it is observed : — 

Antah satlvagundpetd bahistdmasasamyutah i 
Buddha sdttvika ityuktah Bankard Idkasankarah II 
Antastdmasasamyuktd bahih sattvagundnvitah I 
Buddha tdmasa ityuktd Vishnussdkshdt Sriyahpatih i iti. 
These texts prove that Isvara belongs to a higher 
order than Brahma and Vishnu. Further, from the 
following passage occurring in the Buta Samhitd^ Biva- 
rahasya khanAct '• — 

Mahopa., XII. 2. 

Brahmatva fully supported by the Vedas. 

Brahmatva not supported by the Vedas. 
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Dcda Saiva purditani sdttvikdni vidur budhdh i 
Sraddheydni dvijavaraih teshdm dharmdsiu tatra yat II 
Sattvam §uddham samddishtam sukha gnditdspadam 
tu yat 1 

Vidybpadeshtd ydgibhyah hiddhasphatikasannibhah II 
Na nidrdli Sivah kvdpi Brdhmanddhipatik Sivah i 
Bruvantycvam purdndni Brdhmandndm kathdh iubhdh II 
Daiia Saiva purdndni himsd doshapardni cha \ 
Vais/inavdni cha chatvdri tdmasdni munisvardh n 
Kshatriyandm srutd dharmdk teshu tad dev aid Harih i 
Tamah krishnam uddslnam kulakrityavisdradah n 
Nidrdlasya pramddddi panchadhd sydttu tdmasdJi l 
Nidrdlasyapramddddydh tadgundh parikirtitdh u 
Krishna Vishnuh s/uritah seshasdyi bhakti vimdhakah i 
Eteshu kshatriyamwi cha dharmd viprd uddhritdh H 
Brdhme tu rdjase vaisyadharmaih sarvatra sammate i 
Duhkhdspadam raktavarnam chanchalam cha rajdmatam il 
Guitatrayasamdyuktam dgneyatn sauram eva cha i 
Tasmdt Saivdni viprdndm purdnani hitdni vai H iti., 

it is seen that only Siva Purdnas are of an absolute 
sdttvika character. Moreover, if it is argued that Siva 
Purdnas are of ancient origin treating of matters going 
back to previous kalpas,'~'’^ then, it should be held as 
being inconsistent. For it is said in the Matsya and 
other Purdiias ; — • 

Purdifam sarva sdstrdtidm prathamam Brahmand 
kritam i 

Anantaram tu vaktrebhyd Veddstasya vinirgatdh II 
Purdnam ekamevdslt satakbtipravistaram H iti. 


The argument may be thus amplified : — If &iva Purdtfas 
are of ancient oiigin and can be held to treat of matters going back 
even to previous and be held at the same time as not treating 

matter of the present kalpa and thus become inapplicable to the 
latter, then such an argument becomes inconsistent. The tSiva 
Purdiias cannot be both ancient and unauthoritative. 
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The Puranas, whose first author was Brahma, were 
latterly, about the end of the Dvapara Yuga, abridged by 
Vedavyasa into 4 lakhs of verses (from Satakoti verses). 
Similarly it is said in the Dharma Samhitd : — 

Brdhmam eva krite, chddye fiurdnam sammatam \ 

Ashtddasavidfiam tasya kritam koti prabhedatah n iti. 

And therefore the S>iva Purdnas cannot be held 
to be old or as belonging to kal pdntara. Moreover, if it 
is held that according to the Mdtsya, Kurma, Vardha, etc., 
Purdnas that Narayaua, because by his avalaras of Matsya, 
Kunna and Vardha, removed all the evil opponents on the 
face of the world and established righteousness and therefore 
that He alone should be reckoned as bearing a sdttvika 
character and that He alone is entitled to that character, 
then we say that it is not so. Because in the Kurnia 
Purdita, in the chapter treating of Ekddasi, it is said : — 

Ekddaiydm iu madhyduhe mdg/iamdse xMakdnatak l 
Sarvaldkahitdrthdya visham bhunktvd iatah Sivah ii 
Sivayogcna tadrdtrau sthitvd chandrakalddharah I 
Parivdshtita Vishnvddln drishtvd tatpddasevakdu II 
Updshita mahdbhaktdn dvddasydm Nllaldhitah \ 
Samudramathanddbhuta sudhdpdndrihamddardt I 
Agndm chakrl Mahddevah sarvaldka bhaydpahah II iti. 
From which it is learnt that Paramesvara, with his 
unrivalled prowess did perform the kdlakuta bhakshana 
and bring about the destruction of Andhakasura, Jalandhara- 
sura, Tripurasura, Vyaghrasura, Gajasura, Surapadmasura, 
and others and thereby relieved the whole world of 
evil perpetrators. Accordingly, it is said in the Purdnas 
and Agamas that the Ekadasi Praia should be strictly 
observed both by the Saivas and the Vaishnavas. It is also 
said in the Siva Dharma Sdstra : — 

Saiva Vaishnavaydrgrdhyatn Ikddaiydm uposhanam I 
Nandl^a Vishnu pramukhd yatd vratamathacharan II 
Sesham pradhdnam Smdrtdndm ekddaiydm uposhanam I 
Sdyam prad/tdnam Saivdttdm Vedamargaikavariitidm ii iti. 
And further in the SiddMntdgama, it is said : — 
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Pradbsha vyapim Saivi samyak ekadail smrita i 
Ndnyd iaivaih parigrdhyd iaiva sdstraika idsmtat II iti. 
Also it is said in the Vlrdganta : — 

Sarveshdm Vlraiaivdndm srauta smdrtdnuvartindm I 
Pradbsha vydpinl grdhyd sdmyagbkddail 8ive II 
Saivavratdndm Sarveshdm sdyamprddhdnyameva hi l 
Anyathdcharane devi pratyavdyb mahdn bhavet II iti. 
Moreover, even though the Padma and other Purdnas 
proclaim the greatness of Vishnu, even in them the 
qualities of Siva are greatly extolled. Then why not those 
Purdnas also be said to be possessed of idmasa character. 

In the Bhagavad-Gltd, it is said^*®: — Traigunya- 
kdtmakd Vedd nistraigunyb bhavdrjima I iti. Even the 
Vedas are of a triple character {i.e., Sattva, Rdjasa and 
Tdniasa). Therefore the Srntis constantly describe the 
trinitarian character of God {murti-traya). And if it is 
said that therefore the triple character is what is to be 
understood from the Veda, then, we say it is not so. For 
it is said in the Srutis, Vdchd virupa nityayd i iti, from 
which it follows that though the Sruti is immortal, the 
character of the Vedas is likewise trinitarian. Moreover, 
Sruti texts like Sivam prasdntam amritam Brahma- 
ybnim I iti declare Siva as the most sdttvika {parama 
sdttvika) of the triple character discribed in the Vedas. 
And the other qualities apply to the different classes of 
duties of the sthula and sukshma characters confined in the 
trinity, as explained in the Sdnkhya and Yoga Sdstras 
and by which Paramesvara should be meditated upon and 
worshipped. No other meaning should be attached. Fur- 
ther what is the meaning to be attached to tdmasatva ? 
Should we understand that it {tdmasatva) indicates the 
origin of tambguna {i-e., ignorance) or does it mean that 
it is co-related with the other two {sattva and rajas) gunas ? 
Or does it mean that it is independent of the other two 
gunas ? Or is it completely devoid of the other two gunas 

In the current version of the Bhagavad-Gita, the verse runs 
" Traigmtya vishayd veda” etc., see Bhagavad-Gita, 11.45. Else- 
where, Sripati adopts the latter reading ; see text, p. 42. For the 
reading Traiguifyakatmaka, see text, p. 41. 
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or trying to change the character of the other two gunas ? 
Or does it really describe tamasa only as being the chief 
character, and as being above the other two ? It cannot be the 
first ; because Paramesvara, who is himself above all the 
triple qualities and from whom the Vedas exuded, would 
assume a transcient character (anityatvd) and become subject 
to delusion and human weaknesses. And Vishnu and other 
Puranas which treat about chit and achit pmpanchas and 
the triple qualities of Vishnu would also have to be treated 
as of a tamasa character. Tdmasa cannot be attributed to 
one only among many of the same nature. Nor can it be 
the second, because all the qualities of God are of such 
a nature that Tamoguna cannot be seen prevailing as a 
prominent character. Nor can it be said that it is the 
third. In the Sruti text Yada, tamastanna diva ua rat nr 
nasan nachdsat Biva eva kevalah \ iti, Siva is proclaim- 
ed to be ever pure without even a speck of tdmasa 
character about him. Nor can it be the fourth, be- 
cause it is said in the Vishnu Purdna : Ashtadasa- 
purdndndm kartd Satyavatisutah i Akhydnaischdpyu- 
pdkhydnaih gdthdbhih kalpaiuddkibhih “ Purdnasamhitdm 
chakre purdmrthavUdradah I iti. Out of the 18 Purdnas 
composed by Vyasa not one of them can be classed as 
belonging to tdmasa character. Else if one is of a 
tdmasa character, all must be of the same {tdmasa) class, 
according to the maxim of equal justice {tulya nydya- 
tvdt). Nor can it be the fifth. If Rudra is by reason of 
his function of destruction, for which he is responsible, to be 
described as possessing a tdmasa character, as declared in 
all the BdstraSy then it is urged that it is not so. Because 
Vishnu will then be rendered devoid of the function of 
destruction which he is said to possess by reason of 
livaratva.^’^^ By the very act of destruction, Rudra cannot 


livaratva denotes the three-fold function of creation, preser- 
vation and destruction {srishti, sthiti and laya). If the argument is 
that Siva is to be given the whole power of destruction, Vishnu 
would lose it and his livaratva would be gone and he would be 
reduced to aniivaratva. 
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be called to possess a tamasa character. If it so happens, 
then there will be a gradation of character for which there 
is no proof. Even such proofs would be involved in tamasa 
character. The Vedic text Vd le Rudra sivd tanuk^'^“ prohibits 
the body of Siva from containing even a particle of tamasa 
character. Again, according to the text, Traigunyavishayd 
vMdh, Siva cannot be held to perpetrate any action purely 
of a tamasa character against his sdttvika dharma. More- 
over, if tamasa character largely predominates in a 
particular kalpa, then, all works done in that kalpa, such as 
Brahma Purdnas, etc., would have also to be invested with 
tamasa character, because in those Purdnas also Siva 
and his character arc greatly extolled. Such a suggestion 
is not seen throughout the Sdstras, according to which even 
the present Kalpa of Brahma which is called Sveta Vard/ia 
Kalpa, should have been characterized as invested with 
tamasa character, for which no proof is forthcoming. This 
Kalpa which is called the 28th one, is the one in which 
Vyasa as the author of all the Purdnas, is to preside. It is 
said thus in the Vishnu Purdna: — Vaivasvatdutare tasmin 
dvdpareshu pimah punah i VMavydsavyatltdydm ashtdvim- 
kxti sattama II iti. From this it follows that all the 
current Purdnas were dedicated to Vyasa as their promul- 
gator. It is further said therein Purdttasamhitdm chakre 
Purdndr thavisdradah II iti. It follows that all the 
18 have been in the order of their birth (utpatti- 
krama) dedicated. And it is further said : — Etad vaishnava- 
samy^ndm vai Padmasya samanantaram n iti- Such are 
the works that were then existing. The Rama, Krishna 
and other Avatdras have had their origin in the family of 
Kagbu. The sacrifice offered by Daksha and its destruc- 
tion (by Siva) is far remote from the present Kalpa. As 
regards the present Kalpa and the Purdnas composed during 
its currency — i.e., the 18 Purdnas done by Vedavyasa— 
these treat of both Saiva and Vaishnava Purdnas. And 

The text of the Rudrachamaka (Namaka Chamaka) continues 
thus : — Ya te Rudra Stva ta?iuh aghdra papakdiinl | tayd nastanva 
vdsanta maydgiriiantd ivdkaslh. 
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therefore it is of no consequence to argue about the tamasa 
character or otherwise of the respective Piirdnas in com- 
parison with the ancient and antiquated ones of the previous 
Brahma Kalpa. Moreover, the act of making Purdnas was 
ordained by Brahma in each Kalpa, denoting therein the 
respective events that took place in it. For example, in the 
Padma Kalpa, the story of Markandeya and Paramesvara 
has been narrated, showing how Paramesvara was graciously 
pleased with Markandeya and blessed him. Similarly, in 
the present Kalpa, the events regarding the avatdras of 
Rama, Krishna, Varaha, etc., have been fully narrated, 
while those of Kalakfua Bhakshana and Dakshadhvara 
Dhvamsa and others have been merely referred to for the 
sake of comparison. All the Pauranikas agree in that state- 
ment and opine that it is of no consequence whatever to dwell 
upon the contradictory character of the events (of the differ- 
ent Kalpas) appearing in the Purdnas. As each Kalpa is 
completed, a great distance of time intervenes between it 
and the preceding one. Then the question of determining 
how far the events are of a sdttvika or tdniasa character is 
not possible of solution after such a distance of time. 

Nor can it be the sixth. Rudra, though connected 
with the ghastly form of destruction, yet has a form which 
is capable of being reduced to a most attractive form by the 
meditator. Therefore tdniasa character cannot be attri- 
buted to Paramesvara. So it is said in the Kaivalya Sruti 

text; Umdsahdyam Paramesvaram prabhuni Irildchanam 

mlakanthani pra&dntain i Dhydtvd munirgachch/iati 
Bhuta-yonim samasta sdkshim tamasah parastdt iti. 
p'rom which it may be deduced that a certain person, 
Devadatta by name, though he may be tainted by tamoguna, 
is seen in public by his tdniasa behaviour. That very 
person, meditating upon Paramesvara, will ultimately 
become quite free from his tamasa nature and become quite 
bright, by his wisdom, through the blessing of Paramesvara. 
Further in the text ; — Sthirebhir angaih pururupa ugrb 
babhruh buklebhih pipise hiranye n ?V/, the word sukla 
denotes that Siva is completely made of sattva character, 
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Again, in the text Lbhita iukla krishncint n iti, I^vara is 
said to be made up of iukla or sattva character. Therefore 
in all these Puranas wherever Vishnu is extolled to be the 
greatest, there also Vishnu is represented as being of a 
tamasa character. Then how can Vishnu by his incarna- 
tions have destroyed the whole Yadava family, if he had 
not that tamasa character in him ? And how can he have 
exhibited himself so as to cast delusion on the Daityas when 
he assumed the highly deceptive forms {mahambhakhya 
Purushariipa) of Buddha and Jina as narrated in the 
Purams ? It is said in the Vishnu Purana : — 

Itytildva Bfiagavamstebltyb mahdmbha ianrafah l 
Samutpadya dadau Vishnuh prdha chedam surbttamdh n 
Mdydmbheyam akhildn daitydmstan mbhayishyati i 
Tatb vadhyd bhavishyanti vedamdrga bahishkrutdk H iti. 
From which it follows that if Vishnu had not the tamasa 
character in him he could not have put on that mahdmbhd- 
khya form which is that Mbhinl form of female beauty.^**® 
Moreover, Vishnu in order to finish that important 
task, exhibited all the tamasa nature in him and brought it 
about. Hence he too is possessed of tamasa character to a 
great extent, though he is not chiefly made up of it. In the 
same way Rudra, who has a large share of destruction to 
carry out, has a larger extent of tamasa character in him. 
But if it is asked “Can it not be said that he is possessed of 
tamasa character because of the work he does ? then the 
answer is, “ It is not so ”. Just as Vishnu assumed the 
form of man-lion in order to destroy the enemy, so, in the 
same manner he (Vishnu) also should be said to have con- 
sisted of tamasa character. As to Siva, he cannot become 
subordinated to that predominating tamasa character like 
all the incarnations of Vishnu. If it were otherwise, the 
evidence afforded by the Vedic texts would become contra- 
dictory. Nor could it be the last. It assumes that whoever 

refers to the incident in the churning of the ocean, when 
Vishnu assumes the form of Mohint. the goddess of beauty, in order 
to distract the demons from the nectar which was being distri- 
buted. See Vishtfu Puratfa. 
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destroys, he possesses a tamasa character. But then, 
should it not be said that he also has one to destroy him ? 
If the answer is in the affirmative, then that agent should be 
greater than all else. Because he will be the one who 
destroys all — and independent {svatantra) — and one who has 
no second. And Rudra is possessed of such a nature and 
is therefore greater than all others, being destroyer of all 
others. No proof which contradicts this can be accepted. 
In determining points of this nature that which carries 
greater harmony and induces less contradiction should be 
accepted as sattvika proof. As the maxim Mruduh sarvatra 
badhyate i id (softness is always troublesome) says, nothing 
can be successfully overcome without tamasatva. In the 
text Visvadhikb Rudrb maharshih i ///, this above maxim 
is amply proved, and Tsvara is shown to overcome every- 
thing by the grace of his tamasatva. Therefore sattvika 
(character) has ended in one form of vikalpa, contrariety. 
Moreover, if in any of the Sdstras, wherever Vishnu is 
stated to be the greater, as in the Mdrkandeya Parana, and 
therein Isvara’s sattvika character is also extolled to the 
same degree, then such Purdtias will have to be character- 
ized as tainted by tamasatva. For example, in the Padma 
Purdfia, both in the former and latter parts {Purva and 
Uttara Khandas), tamasatva is more extolled in the cases 
of Hari and Hara. Hari is stated to be characterized by 
more of the sattvika spirit than Siva by his tamasa spirit. 
Even the Rdmdyana and the Bhdgavata have to be placed 
in the category of tamasa Purdnas, for it is said in the Bala 
Kdnda of the Rdmdyana: — Tvdm vai dhdrayitum vlra 
ndnyam pasydmi iulinak i iti. In the Yuddha Kdnda it 
is said : — Umdpatih pahupatih sarvalbka namaskrutah i iti. 
And in the Uttara Khanda, we read : — Etadastram balam 
ghoram mama vd tryambakasya vd. 

The travel to Kailasa and the destruction of Ravana 
and Indrajit was mostly due to the grace of Rudra in 
causing his power of destruction to be given to Rama 
for bringing about the end of Ravana. Even the descrip- 
tion of this event should be said to obtain the character of 
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tdmasa. Thus the tdmasa character is to be found in 
Rama as well. And therefore if &iva Purdnas are to 
be dubbed as of a tdmasa character, then we enter into 
the precincts of the Bauddha religion which is beyond 
the pale of the Vedas. Therefore it is not useful to 
prolong this discussion. 

In the first Adhikarana of this work, it has been 
said, in respect of those who are deeply devoted to Siva 
and who are secret devotees, that the word jigndsa covers 
both the phases of Bheda and Abheda in respect of jlva 
and Brahtnand^^ 

For the texts Brahmavit Bmh'naiva bhavati \ l^am 
gndtvd tatra eklbhavanti II (By knowing Brahman 
thoroughly becomes himself Brahman, By realizing Isa, 
becomes one with him) state that the worshipper and the 
worshipped are not different from each other and they 
become one. 

In the second Adhikaraim, Brahman is described to be 
possessed of qualities by which the creation, preservation 
and destruction have been brought about so as to convey 
a difference between jlva and I^a. But while in the act 
of destruction, it is described to be just as the river joining 
the sea and becoming one with the ocean without any 
difference. In the third Adhikarana, Paramesvara, though 
he exhibits himself both in different and single forms, yet 
is known throughout the Veddfita Agamas as one single 
whole, without any division and that Brahman only is real 
as a proof thereof. 

Shatsthala Parasiva Brahman and Other Deities. 

'Phis fourth Adhikarana, Samanvayddhikaranam, is 
begun in order to clear the clouds of doubt and confusion 
that arise from the study of the Vedas dxA the Vedanta^ viz., 
that while Shatsthala Parasiva Brahman is being declared 
throughout (as the Supreme Lord) whether Indra, Upendra, 

Tb:;t is, they realize ParaSiva Brahman while in the form of 
jiva (t.e., human form) ; jignasa means the attainment of Sivahood 
while still in jiva form. 
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Dinendra or Chandra, or any of the several other 
deities should be considered as one with Para^iva or 
as different from Him. In order to clearly establish this 
point this fourth Sutra (I. 1. 4.) Tat tu samanvayat {That 
but by reconciliation) is laid down. The word tat should 
be understood to establish that Shatsthala Parasiva 
Brahman, who is touched upon throughout the Vedas and 
the Vedanta as the primfeval cause of everything 
{Sarva kdrana vMdnta vedya purva paramrishta shatsthala 
Paraiiva Brahmaivd). 

The word tu destroys all evidence that is visible to 
the eye. By the word samanvaya, it is clearly taught 
on the principle of the StJmldrundhatinydya that Siva, 
who is of the Amba of Indra, Chandra, Upendra, Dinendra, 
etc., is throughout the Sdstras Supreme Lord."*® 

And therefore the meaning of the Sutra is that on 
the whole, disallowing all the ocular proofs and taking all 
the Veda- Vedanta proofs according to the Shadvidhalinga- 
tatparya, Siva is that{i.e., the chief) Brahman {tat Brahma), 
Here the matter for proof is whether the Sutra points 
out tha.t Sarva Veda- Vedanta should be depended upon. 

Sruti texts like Sadeva saumyMam agra dsit i Ekam 
eva advitlyam Brahmap^'^ Eka eva Rudrb na dvitiydya tastM 1 
Asankhydtdh sahasrdni smaryate na cha drisyate "** i Devd ha 
vai svargam Ibkam agaman i Te devd rudram apruchchhan \ 
Kb bhavdin iti i So'bravit i A ham ekah pratlmmam dsam \ 
Vartdmi cha bhavishydmi cha i Ndny.xlt kaichin mattb 
vyatiriktah \ Sb'ntarddantaram prdvisat i Rilam satyam 
param brahma purusham krishnapingalam i Urdhva- 
retam virupdksham visvarupdya vai namb namah \ Sarve 
vedd yat padam dmananti \ iti, which are of a bheddbheda 

The six ways of proof for fixing an argument are : — 
Upakrama with Upasamhdra, Abkydsa, Apurvatd, Phalam, Arthavada, 
and Upapattt. These are, in logic, collectively known as Shadvidha- 
lingafdtparya. For the Sthuldrundhati nydya, see ante, pageTlZ, foot- 
note No. 107. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. Atharva Upa. 

Atharva Upa. Mahdpanishad, X. II. 

U t 
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character, denote the purport of sarva veda-vldanta 
expressions which speak in favour of Siva being the 
Parasiva Brahman for creation, etc., and for shatsthala. The 
great argumentative doubt is whether the word Samanvaya 
includes in its purview deities (like) Indra, Upendra, etc., 
and the different forms of God worshipped or whether 
Prakriti is meant, of which Siva is the Overlord. 

Perhaps we may argue that Parasiva is not meant 
to be the chief Brahman. The Purvapaksha argument 
is : Never at any time can Parasiva be considered to be 
Parabrahman ; nor do the Vedas and the VManta anywhere 
declare Him to be so. Because the VMas are entirely 
devoted to the practice of attaining Brahman, the doubt 
arises on both sides (regarding Parasiva being Brahman)."®® 
Further, the Brahman that could be attained through 
practice {Jagad Brahmanoh) is generally sought by realiza- 
tion through objects and motives (^karya kdmnatva) by 
several ways and means until Brahma Siddlii is attained. 
Therefore it is not purely on Vedanta alone that one can 
depend upon for realizing the Brahman.®®^ Furthermore, 
it is also right that the VMa should describe the several 
kinds of worship and the several deities to be worshipped 
according to it. For example, in the Vedic texts .• — 
Agniragre prathamb devatdndm i 
Asdvddityb Brahma l 

Sripati says that two Brahmas should be considered in two 
ways Pritipaiitta Brahma and Vidhipurvaka Brahma. That Para 
Brahmatva should be proved in two ways : (1) through ^astra 

Satnanvaya, and (2) from I'idhi or Achara Samanvaya. Both 
must coincide. 

Cf. Anandatirtha's commentary on the Bhagavad-Gita, 
Chapter II, where the nature of the Veda and the Vedanta are 
described with reference to the ways and means of attaining the 
Brahman. Anandatirtha distinguisires between the Veda, which, he 
says, lay down the practice {Dharma) to be followed to realize 
(Para Brahman) and the Vedanta, which, he says, shows the reason 
why Mie practice {Oharma) should be adopted in order to realize 
Para Brahman. In other words, the Veda prescribes the course of 
conduct, while the Vedanta assigns the reason for the same. 
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Tadvishnor ekant uttamam i 
Narayanah Parani Brahma i itiw 
And in similar other texts such as : — 

Saisha vichitra siidridha bahvamkurd svayam guna- 
bhinnd ankureshvapi gmtabkimtd i Sarvatra Brahma 
Vishnu Sivarupim i 

Ajdmekdm Idhita iukla krishmm bahvlm prajdm jana- 
yantxm sarupdm n tti ii etc. 

Brahman is denoted to be the Supreme Being, declared in 
all Veddnta as the prime cause and as Pradhdna-Prakriti. 
These therefore are the different forms of Brahman as 
declared throughout the Veddxtia and adopted in practice 
(for realization). Moreover, if the realization of Brahman 
which is the highest of all attainments, is reduced to mere 
dependence upon useless things and to what is seen in the 
everyday world — such as ayam ghatah, ayam palah (this 
pot, this cloth) etc., which are of a transitory (or 
destructive) nature, then Brahman becomes a matter of 
uselessness and one never deserving to be aspired for 
with so much effort and religious meditation. In order to 
obviate these two great defects, the Veda prescribes the 
vidhi for working out the realization (of Brahman) as stated 
in the Veddnta. Or, if it reduces itself to this, viz.., that by 
working through certain prescribed methods, one could 
realize the Brahman, then, we lay down the following as the 
Siddhdnta\ — The Veddnta generally treats of Brahman ; it 
also shows how to realize Brahman ; and it further lays down 
the rules of action (required for it). Thus, there is no 
fault regarding the statements made in the Veddnta 
because both these are brought about by the actual 
vidhi prescribed by the Vedas. We have to understand 
the Vedas and the Veddnta in the following manner. 
The Vedas prescribe the method of action to realize 
Brahman under six heads, viz., Upakrama, etc. 
For example, Sruti texts like Atmd vd're drashtavyah 


That is Brahman and how to realize Brahman. 
See note 2S5 on p. 369, 
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irotavyo mantavyo nididhyasitavyah i iti ii show the 
particular way that should be adopted to realize Brahman. 
In the Smriti text U pakrambpasamhdrau abhydso' purvatd- 
phalam i Arthavddbpapalti cha Imgam tdiparyanir-mye \ 
iti, II the several methods which are the ways and 
means by which Brahman might be realized from the 
start to the finish are laid down in detail as declared in 
the Vedd)ita. And therefore one should start from 
enquiring and hearing about the method, as laid down 
in the text : Agndndt prabJiavam duhkham gndnam tasya 
nivartakam I Sarvaveddutavdkydndm sravanam tatpravar- 
takam i Sravanam ndma vdkydndm vaidikdttdni pardtpare i 
U pakramddibhir lingaih krita tdtparya nihhayam n iti. 

Thus Agndna is the cause of all misery and Gttdna is 
the way to get out of it. And this is realized first by 
initiating an inquiry into and hearing about Brahman. 
Those statements which bind one to hear and understand 
that great Brahman described in the Vedas clearly state 
that one should start by knowing the cause and the effect 
by inferences. And therefore discussion is the first step 
to gain knowledge of the chief cause and the final effect. 
The text Sadeva saumyedam agra dsit i iti,^^^ indicates the 
first starting point. Then the text Sa ya esho uimaitadd- 
tmyamidam sarvam sa dtmd tat tvamasi {Svetaketb) i 
denotes the final effect. Again, the text Tattvamasi is 
also a subject for discussion and study. Further, the 
text Tam tvaupanishadam purus/tam pruchchhdmi i iti, 
provides the several proofs in the Upanishad and the 
Vedanta to know the Purusha {i.e., Para Brahman). Finally, 
texts like Yendirutam ^rutam bhavati i iti, and Eka vigndnena 
sarva vigndnam phalamS -^^Seyam devataikshata i Hantdham 


B,ihad. Upa., II. 4. 5. 

This follows tlie usual reading. For a different one, where the 
words Adimadhyanta sanganam takes the place of U pakramopasam- 
hara, see Sri Kumara’s commentary on Bhojadeva’s TattvaprakdSa 
(Tri. Skt. Series, 68). 

Chcfi. Upa., VI. 2. 1. Ibid., VI. 14. 3. 

Ibid., VI. 3. 2. 
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imah tisrb devatah anhta jwena aimandnupraviiya 
ndmarupe vydkamvani I iti, and others provide for the 
understanding of SrlsMi, sthiti and sam/idya, and other 
kinds of manifestations and disappearances. 

For example, the text -‘'® Yathd saumyaikena mritpindena 
sarvam ntrinmayam vigndtam sydt \ iti, provides an 
instance by way of illustration. Similarly, we have to 
understand in other places. In the case of Nilrayana, 
the text Andrattiydu ma/iatd mahlydn ///, is the beginning. 
The text Sarvb hyesha Rudrah provides for the final 
conclusion. Also, texts like Yah parah sa Mahesvarak i 
Ambikdpataye Umdpataye Pasupaiaye namb tiamah i iti^ 
etc., provide for the study (of the whole meaning 
of the Vedanta). 

Texts like Visvddhikb Rudrb maharshih i iti, declare 
that Rudra is the greatest of all and above the whole 
universe. 

Texts like parimuchyanti sarve^ iti, etc., 

provide for the grasping of the phalam., i.c.^ final realization 
(result) of the Vedantic study. 

Texts like SahasraYirsham i ///, and others provide 
for arthavdda (discussion of the Upatiishads). 

Texts like Yasmdtparam ndparamasti kinchit i iti, 
prove for Upapatti (argument). Agreeably to this, 
throughout the Vedanta, the hidden characteristic of 
Brahman is indicated by the neutral (passive) qualities 
{tatast/ia lakshana) of things. Just as an object is clearly 
realized by viewing it directly with one’s own eyes, 
similarly the Vedanta as a whole gives for realization the 
characteristic of Parasiva Brahman. Therefore there is no 
contradiction either way. The Srnti text Naishd tarkena 
matirdpaneyd i iti, declares that Brahman cannot be 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. Katha. Upa., II. 20. 

Mahdpanishad, XIII. 18. 

**** The full text \%\~ Saha sra fir sham devam vUvaksham viSva- 
sambhavam i Viivam Narayai^am devam aksharam paramam padam ii 

Katha. Upa., II. 9. 
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realized by the knowledge obtained through discussion 
and therefore the three forms of discussion fall to the 
ground. As through inference it is not possible to real- 
ize Brahman or the truth about him, inference ought 
not to be relied upon. Again, texts like Vi^vam bhutam 
bhuvanam chitram bahudha jatam jayamanam cha yat i 
Sarvo hyesha Rudrah tasmai Rudrdya namb astu i iti, etc., 
clearly point to the material cause of the world. Also, the 
text beginning with Umdsahdyam Paramesvaram prabhum i 
///', and ending with Sa eva Visknuk sa prmia/t sa Kdlbgnih \ 
sa Chandramdh i Sa eva sarvam yadbhutam yachcha bhavyam 
sattdta'nam i Dhydtvd tanmrityum atyeti ndnyah panthd 
vimuktaye ii iti, sufficiently proves that throughout the 
Vedanta Parasiva alone is Brahman and that He alone 
should be meditated upon in order to realize mbksha. 
Texts like Vo Rudrb' gndu i iti, etc., also declare as the pur- 
port of all the Vedas that Siva is enshrined in all (mundane) 
things. And therefore He is the subject treated of 
as the Chief Brahman and declared to be such through- 
out the Vedanta. This does not conflict with the 
worshipping of different kinds of deities, high, middle or 
low (or good, indifferent or bad). 

The Smriti text Bheddbheddtmikd iaktih Brahma- 
nishlhd sandtanl i iti, states that the chief characteristic in- 
herent in vahni (giving light and heat) is that of Brahman. 
These agencies (such as fire, etc.) are powerless without 
their respective baktis invested in them by Brahman (as his 
chief agents). Therefore Brahman possesses power above 
all these agencies. Just as the father gladdens his heart 
by the joyous words he speaks to his child and obtains 
replies from it and feels happy over them — which we 
generally see and experience in the world — so Brahman 
imparts his own power among his respective agents — 


This idea is found worked up in the Harikathamritasdra^ 
3rd Sandhis in this manner : when a father dresses up his 
child in a becoming way and feels glad at the sight presented 
by it, though the child has no idea of it, so Brahman gives his 
blessings to those who are dependent on Him. 
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Fire, Sun, Moon, etc. — and points them to the world as his 
chief agents, who primarily would have been nothing of 
consequence without his special power (invested in them). 
This is not merely an antiquated practice but also is current 
(to-day) among parents who we find saying (to their 
children) “This is a pot,” “This is a piece of cloth,” in 
order to give them a clear knowledge of the several objects 
we perceive around us. Further, just as those who are 
learned in the Kavyas and Alamkdras teach their disciples 
their views in order that they might grasp the whole mean- 
ing by illustrations, all statements made in the VMdnta 
prove nothing but the existence of Brahman- 

Moreover, the realization of Brahman being inevitable 
anyhow, a knowledge of the 8dstras is shown to be of little 
use, and renders action the only desideratum. Nor does it 
give the fruit of freeing oneself from bondage. Then, whether 
bondage is separate from Brahman or one with Brahman 
will have to be understood. Then, whether it is eternal or 
illusory (has also to be understood). (It is) not the first, 
because in that case, Sakti will have to be separated from 
Parasiva which results in the abandonment of Advaita. Nor 
can it be the second, because human beings, who in fact are 
subject to the bondage of illusion {Mdydpdsa), will not 
have any chance for absolution (moksha) left for them. For 
Mdyd being removed, no attempt is necessary for any one to 
attain Brahman. Nor even the last one. For Paramesvara 
being available at all times, one who wishes moksha will never 
put forth any attempt by his exertions towards attaining 
it. Then there will be no difference made between bandha 
(bondage) and moksha (absolution). Then if one asserts 
that there is no necessity whatever in trying to discuss and 
understand the Veddjita to know Brahman, then we say, it 
is not so. Paramesvara who is ever composed of the three 
guftas {sat^va, rajas and tamas) is different from the three 
gustos themselves. And therefore no sooner the jlva is 
freed from the fetters of the said three gunas^ he will be no 
more separate from Siva but naturally get embodied with 
Siva and become one with him, who is never apart from 
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Even though MdydpdSa (the bondage of illusion) 
is true, yet mdksha need not be despaired of, as it is 
inevitable. Therefore the dvaitddvaita doctrine should be 
accepted. There is no contradiction in accepting this 
doctrine. The text Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavaii ' iti. 
One who knows Brahman becomes Brahman, and the text 
Brakmabhdvanakdmd BrahmavManam kurydt i iU, He 
who desires to become Brahman should know Brahman 
well“°® and others like it sufficiently prove the above view 
As Avidyd produces mdha (delusion) and is absolutely 
different from chitiakti (mental power or intellectual 
capacity) until the jlva is free from Avidyd, the practice of 
religious meditation («^a5««d) must continue in order that 
the fetters of Avidyd may be broken and Siva reached. 
Then what is meant by release (iiivrittir ndma) from Mdyd 
is to end oiuself by ceasing to be the cause of Mdyd {Chit 
§aktau tatkdrimbhuta layah) and becoming one in the 
domain of knowledge. According to the maxim Ndiah 
kdranalayah (destruction is only the cause for displace- 
ment from one place to another), it may be argued 
that the material and the non-material world {chardchara 
prapancha) being constantly the material cause {updddna^ 
kdrana), ir ova Avidyd {iWnsion) cannot possibly be 

had at all and therefore even for those who know Brahman, 
it would not be possible to get themselves freed from the 
shackles of the bondage of Samsdra {Samsdra pravrittih sam- 
bhavati). It, however, cannot be argued so. Because the Sruti 

The jiva while not free from the three gutias is separate from 
Brahman {i.e., in a dual state). There is, therefore, Advaitahani, i,e., 
abandonment of Advaita in that state. When the jiva frees himself 
from the three gtmas, he is no longer separate from Brahman, i,e., he 
loses his duality. The duality goes and he becomes one with Siva, 
who is ever with chitiakti {i.e., mental power). That is, Advaita state 
is reached when the jiva is freed from the three gutias. 

In order to become Brahman, know (or understand) Brahman 
well. When Brahman is well known, you will become Brahman. 

Until he breaks the fetters and joins Siva, he is separate 
from Siva. The Dvaita doctrine prevails till then. And the way 
to reach Advaita is through upasana or religious meditation. 
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text AmSaya ibchati muhyamanah i Brahma veda Brahmaiva 
bhavati i Nacha punardvartate iiacha puiiardvartate l iti 
and hundreds of other Sruti texts like it teach that he who 
fully recognizes Brahman by his knowledge will become 
Brahman Himself, being freed from bondage for ever. It 
must not be said that by the mere use of the word Brahman 
it simply means mere understanding of Brahman and 
not becoming one with him, as it is not expressly said so. 
Just as by the mere chanting of a mantra one readily be- 
comes cognizant of the deity to whom his offering is directly 
due, similarly at the very time of the offering of the 
sacrificial object, which is to be offered simultaneously with 
the chanting of the mantra^ in order to secure the complete 
realization of the fruit of the sacrifice, in the Vedanta, 
the prayoga vidhi^^^ thus binds one’s action in realizing 
Brahman. In this instance, the principle denoted in the 
declaration of the Vedanta is not in contradiction with actual 
practice. If the doubt is raised as to how the declarations 
in the Vedanta, which while they do not point to the various 
stages of development in karma which help to attain wisdom, 
could be held to render the realization of Brahman by 
merely applying the principles of practice, we reply, it is 
not so. Sruti texts like Amritasya deva dhdranb bhuyd- 
sam I iti declare decisively and without doubt that by the 
mere application of the principles of karma, such as the 
wearing of the Sivalinga on the body and the holding fast 
to one’s dedication vow {dlkshd) will enable one to 
immediately perceive Brahman and realize him. 

Also, texts like Tasydbhidhydndt ybjandt tattvabhdvdt 
bhuyaschdnte vibvamdydnivrittih i Gndtvd devam muchyate 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

*** Literally, the principle or method of application. The meaning 
is that when an oblation is offered in the fire, the deity to whom it is 
offered is thought of simultaneously. Similarly in the Veddnfa, through 
a particular karma (method of action), a particular aspect of Brahman 
is known and according to the text Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavati. 
Brahman is attained simultaneously. There is no interval of time 
between the “knowing" of Brahman and the “attaining" of Brahman. 
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sarva pMaih \ iti lay down that one becomes eligible for 
mbksha by closely meditating upon Parasiva and investing 
oneself with the Sivalinga. According to the Ralnsattra 
nyaya {offering of sacrifices in the night)f^^ one who 
is desirous of mbksha should at once adorn himself 
with the Rudraksha (beads) and invest himself with the 
Sivalinga and dedicate himself with the Sambhava dlkska, 
and then get at the S/iatsthaia Paraiiva Brahmagndna in 
order to realize Brahman. As SruH texts like Atmd vd're 
drashtavya i itif^- do not clearly prescribe any particular 
principle for attaining B rahniagndna, therefore it may be said 
that the principles laid down in the Vedanta may lead one to 
blind action without actually helping to the realization 
of Brahman, who is nirvikdra (unchangeable). Or even it 
may be said that because the laws of procedure {vidhi) 
being declared, action is inevitable and therefore one is 
obliged to act up according to the principles laid down, in 
order to realize Brahman as a compulsory measure, though 
Brahman is not changeable. Moreover, in order to attain 
Brahman, it is not right to see a substitute for meditation 
acting on the basis of the Saktu nydya as illustrated in the 
expression Saktund juhbti i iti and other texts. In trying 
to realize Brahman, the never-changeable, it is not right 
to adopt a different method of application in meditation 
out of mere jealousy. Whatever be the nature of the 
principles adopted for attaining Brahman in the dif- 
ferent methods according to the Vidhi, one who is 
earnest about realizing mbksha should adopt an indisput- 
able method free from contradiction. If it is asked 
then which is that particular way which is not beset with 


Sveta. Upa., I. 8. 

According to this maxim all the sacrifices that should have 
been performed during the day might be performed during the night, 
if one has been rendered unable to perform them during the day. 
Otherwise he becomes a Karmabhrashfa. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 5. 

Saktu is the flour of barley first fried and then ground and 
offered in sacrifice. 
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contradiction, we would answer that the following 
three methods deserve contradiction. According to the 
VManta, Brahman cannot be realized just as we realize a 
pot placed in the presence of our eyes. Generally speaking, 
even though one dislikes (to see it), yet he does see a pot as 
soon as his eyes catch hold of it and thereby he realizes the 
object. But in Veddjtia, the realization of Brahman must be 
obtained through the various proofs and inferences drawn 
by the expressions therein in order to get at a firm know- 
ledge regarding Brahman before actually realizing him. 
Brahman cannot be realized in any other way. Of course, 
we find in various sacrificial Vidhis, as in the text Samidko 
yajati i iti^ that by way of offering sacrifice Brahman 
can be realized. Even in such instances, one must 
have a firm knowledge both in VMdnta and in sacrificial 
functions in order to realize Brahman as the result of 
sacrifice. But one should not say that while VMdnta offers 
Brahmagndna through correct knowledge, that there is not 
the slightest use of following the Vid/iis (relating to the offer- 
ing of sacrifices) on the pretext that knowledge of Vedd7ita 
alone is sufficient. While Veddnia provides for a firm 
knowledge in order to realize Brahman out of sight 
{paroksha), in order to realize visibly [apardksha) one has 
to apply oneself to the ritual functions [vidheh upa- 
patttb), which alone will enable him all the more easily 
to realize (Brahman). It is never possible to attain 
Brahman by mere knowledge derived from learning the 
VMdnta. But the Srauta nidrga (the way pointed out by 
the Srutis or VMas) is only to get at the grace of Sadguru, 
which can only be attained through updsana (meditation) 
and penance and thereby through the help of the knowledge 
imparted to him by the Sadguru, the attainment of 
Brahman can at once be had. And this is the only way. 
The Sruti texts — 

D/iydtvd muntr gachchati bhutaybnim samastasdkshim 
tamasahi, paras tdt • 

Tasydbhidhydndt ybjanat tattvabfmvdt bhuyabchdntb 
vUvamdyd nivrittipi, i 
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Sraddha bhakti dhydna ybgdt avehi \ 

Brahma veda Brahma iva bhavati i 

Dhydna nirmathandbhydsdt pdsam dahati pandilah i 

Gndtvd devam muchyate sarva paiaih i 

Ibam gndtvd amrutd bhavanti i 

Atmanyeva dtmdnam pabyet\ 

Bambhurdkd^a madhye dhyeyah i 
Tajjaldniti idnta tipdsita 1 Iti prdchlna ybgybpdsva i 
///, declare that in order to readily obtain moksha as the 
result of meditation, the knowledge obtained by the worship 
of Paramesvara is the chief means. So say the Smritis 
also : — 

Srotavyah irutivdkyebhyb mantavyaichbpapattibhih i 
Dhydtvd cha satatam dhyeyam etat darbana heiavah n 
Gndnam vastuparichchhctti dhydnam tat bhdvakdranam i 
Tasmdt jlvo bhavet Sambhuh krimivat kltachintandt i iti. 
The above texts show clearly that it is by the method 
of constant bravaita and manana and the knowledge 
derived therefrom applied to nididhydsana (the process 
of meditation and penance) that Paramasiva, who is the 
Lord of shalsthala, can be realized by the jlva and become 
one with him. This is the chief means by which Shalsthala 
Parabiva sdkshdtkdra can be obtained. And those 
who desire the attainment of moksha through Parasiva 
should abstain from all pleasures of life, steadily and 
faithfully act according to the strict ordinances laid down 
by the Nigamas and Agamas, which derive their authority 
directly from Siva, and faithfully follow the karma in 
applying them and thus clearing their minds free of all 
wrong thoughts and dedicate themselves by vow for obtain- 
ing Parasiva. 

Such persons only can be in a position to gain the 
knowledge required for knowing Shalsthala Parabiva and 
to meditate upon Him to become one with Him. The 

III. 2. 9. IV. 4. 23. 

Sveta. Upa,, I. 8. AtharvaSiras, 

Sveta, Upa., III. 7. Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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Atharvaita Sikha texts Tad upasva i (Meditate only on 
Him) and Siva eko dhyeyah iivamkarah sarvamanyat 
parityajya i iti (Siva alone should be meditated upon ; 
Siva alone is capable of giving mbksha ; and therefore all 
others must be renounced), prohibit the meditation upon 
any deity other than Siva. And by no other means can 
he be freed from the bondage of the illusory Samsara 
{samsdra mdydpdia nivrittifi). 

Again, texts like Ksharam pradkdfiam amrutd- 
ksharam Harak kshardtmand vi^ate deva ekah Tdsyd- 
bhidhydndt ybjatidt tattvabkdvdt bhuyaschdnte viivamdyd 
nivrittih Yadd charmavaddkdsam veshtayishyanti mdiiavah i 
Tadd Sivam avigndya duhkhasydntb bhavishyati n iti declare 
that meditation on Siva, adorning of the body with Siva’s 
symbol, and knowledge of Siva result in the fruit of 
mbksha. And therefore Siva alone is Parabrahman. 
Accordingly those who desire mbksha must therefore 
adopt the following six paths as of knowledge epitomised 
in shadvidha lingatdt parya^^^ : — dhdrana, g;ndna^ dhydna, 
^ravana, manana and archana,^^* according to the Vedanta 
in order to realize Brahman. 

If, in following the maxim Brahma satyam jagan 
mithyd i iti, the doubt is raised that realization cannot 
mean anything different from the knowledge derived from 

Atharva Upa. ^veta. Upa., I. 10. 

Srlpati says Sivadhyana, &ivadhararia and Sivagnana will end 
in Sivarupa {.lit. — will lead to the moksha called &ivariipa). The 
kifa becomes bhramara, i e., the /ii’ti assumes the rtipa of Brahman. 

Shadvidha h’lgalatparya means of the six means of knozvkdge. 
(Here linga denotes hetu or kdrana) 

Cf. with the following taken from the Naradiya, wherein it is 
stated : — iSravanam mananam chaiva dhyanam bhaktistathaiva cha h 
Sadhanam gnanasampatlau pradhanam ndnyadishyate ^ Na chaitani 
vina kaSchit gnanamaPa kutaSchana. The following are the six ways 
of attaining absolute knowledge about Brahman : — Sravaiya (hearing 
through teaching) ; Manana (repeating) ; Dhydna (meditation) ; 
Bhakii {dtwolion—Sudridhasnehasamyitkta yalhdrthagndnatb bhavet | 
sa bhaktiriti vignaya, says the Agama) ; Sadhana (accomplishment) ; 
and Gnana (firm knowledge). Sripati replaces Bhakti and Sadhana 
by Dhdratya and Archana, 
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realizing thoroughly one’s own form (svasvarupa), all 
the world being nothing but false, and if this is to be 
the result of discussion of the whole of the Feddnia, then 
the reply is that it is not so. Because it will lead to 
contradiction of the Veddnla. If it is asked whether 
by the term “ Jagan mithyd" {The world is false), it 
is meant that it is ignorance {Brahmagndnadddhyalvam) 
that prevents the knowing of Brahman ; or whether it is 
traikdlika niskedha, i.e., prohibition relating to the 
three times — past, present and the future — the reply 
is that it is not the first. For there is no means of 
prohibition attaching to it as it is impossible. The know- 
ledge of Brahman enables one to free himself from the five 
elements making the world. For Sruli texts such as 
Sarvd vai Rudrah l Sarvam khalvidam Brahma \ Hi, 
declare firmly that the whole world consists of the body of 
Siva. Or is, alternatively, agreeable to Sruli texts such 
as Ndnyat paiyati ndnyal irunbti i iti {He can see 
nothing else ; he can hear nothing else — but Brahman). He 
may be interrupted from becoming one with Siva through 
knowledge by the bondage of worldly ties, which he feels and 
hears. Texts such as S)ivb ddtd Sivo bhoktd Sivah sarvam 
idam jagat \ iti, insist on one being absolutely free from 
worldly ties like ghata (pot) and pata (cloth) and until he is 
released from that bondage, he cannot have the knowledge 
of becoming one with Brahman or be released from the 
bondage of worldly ties. Therefore the doctrine 
of mithydtva (the falsity of the world) is not suitable 
{ayuktam). So long as this doctrine is entertained, the 
vow embodied in the Sruti text Eka vignanena sarva 
vigndna pratignd §ruteh I {If you know one thing 

Mahdpa., 22-24. Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

Samadhi is of two kinds : — (1) Asampragna Samadhi and 
(2) Sampragnd Samadhi. In the former, one loses even the senses 
of hearing, seeing, touch, etc., but in the latter, he will be feeling 
the external things — seeing, hearing, etc. 

Chchanddgya text (VI. 1. 4 ) : — Yatha saumyaikena mritpiiylena 
sarvam mrt^mayam vignatam syat n (Oh, my dear boy, if you know 
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thoroughly well, you will be able to know all other things), 
will have been washed off one’s hands {dattanjali prasan- 
gah), It is stated in the Srutis in the form of a vow 
Eka vignanena sarva vignanam i iti, in order to illustrate 
the world as the chief material cause {upadanakarana) for 
Brahman in regard to srishti (creation), etc. Therefore 
Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i Aitadatmyami- 
dam sarvam tat satyam sa Atma tattvamasi Svetakdd 
Sarvo vai Rudrah i iti declare that the world is com- 
posed of Siva. Therefore the knowledge of Brahman with 
(belief) in the existence of the world is no contradiction.’’*^ 
Even King Janaka and other great men, who knew and 
realized Brahman, seem to have acknowledged the above 
truth. Even they thought that realization of Brahman was 
compatible with belief in the existence of the world. The 
existence of Jlvanmuktas^^'^ in their carnal bodies, etc., also 
renders impracticable (the theory of) Jagad vyavahard- 
nupapatlih (when considered) with the exposition (con- 
tained) in the Srutis,^'^’^ Further it is stated in the Smritis 
generally as a great objection 

Akhandddvaita bhdne tu sarvam Brahmaiva ndnyathd I 
Gndndd vikalpabuddhistu Hyatt na svarupatah H 

what one ball of earth is constituted of, then you can understand 
the whole world.) 

Literally, giving away with a handful of water, as when 
making a gift — as prescribed in the Hindu Law relating to gifts. 

Chen. Upa., III. 14. 1 ; VI. 15. 3. Mahdpa., 22-24. 

Sripati's opinion is that the doctrine of jagartmithyatva is false. 
In his view, the belief in the existence of the world is compatible 
with the realization of Brahman. 

Those who have realized Brahman but still live in this world 
to lead people (the followers) to Brahmagndna, 

Here Sripati combats the theory of Sankara that the world 
is real only for the purpose of V yavahdra. Sripati suggests that this 
view is impracticable for two reasons :—(l) that the declare 

against it ; and (2) that the existence of Jlvanmnktas makes the theory 
impossible of belief. The connecting link between the Jagat and 
Brahman is the carnal body. I am Brahman and the carnal body 
disappears when meditation makes me realize Brahman, 
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Bhinnatvam naiva yunjxia Brakmdpdddnataf^ kvachit I 
Vachdrambhanamdtratvdt bhidah kenopajayate i 
Tasmdt Avidydmdtraiva kathanam mohandya hi II iti II 
In Sruti texts genarally, only censure is heard in regard 
to the doctrine of jaganmithydtvap^^ When knowledge 
developes to a stage capable of realizing everything as an 
indivisible Whole, everything is Brahman and nothing else. 
When comprehension departs from true knowledge, he 
cannot find absorption in Brahmasvarupa. Never at all 
entertain division from Brahman. Though the Sruti text 
Vdchdrambham^^^ speaks of division, it is to be understood 
as not real, because Avidyd is treated in the Smritis 
evidently to delude the minds of those who have a firm 
knowledge of Brahman. In the Gltd it is said : Asatyam 
apratishtam te jagaddhuh amivaram i //z, the world is 
not real, nor an established one ; nor has it a Lord to 
rule over it. 

Nor can it be the second, for the text Amulam am- 
dhdram imdh prajdh pra/dyante i Na kaddchit anidriiam 
jagat 1 iti, affirms that the world is eternal. Moreover, 
Sruti texts like Asad vd idam agra dsit i tatb vai sadajdyata i 
sadeva saumyedam agra dslt i Ekameva advitxyam 
Brahma \ iti, and hundreds of others similar to them 
declare that the world did not exist long before it was 
created {srishteh purvam prapanchasya sattvdt). Then, if 
it is asked, “ How can it be affected by the three kinds 
of time, present, past and future {traikdlika),” the answer 
is “ It is not so (affected) ”. Because the Sruti text 
Asad vd idam agra dslt clearly states that the world did 

Sripati protests that if the /a^af is real only for vyavahdra^ 
then how can the carnal body be real and help through karma^ the 
realization of Brahman ? So, he drives home the point, “You have to 
gratit that the carnal body is real and if that be so, then the Jagat 
is also real. Compare the Chchdnddgya text Vdchdramhhariam vikdro 
ndmadheyam mrittiketyeva satyam ii What is uttered undergoes vikdra 
(change), which is the result of the final change of mrittikd^ the earth. 

Chch. C/pa,, VI. 1. 4. 

Bhag.^Gitd, XVI. 8. 

Taitt. Upa., II, 7. 
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exist before it became manifest in Brahman in the form of 
an indivisible small particle {suks/ima rupa) with the 
same name and form and therefore it is termed asatvam 
in the Smyitu Then the Sruti says Tatb vai sada/dyata,^^^ 
which means that after creation, it (the world) developed 
(from its small condition) to such an extent as to appear 
to be a world different from Brahman, in a divided {i.e., 
separate) form, assuming a big shape. Furthermore, by the 
use of the word “ Asat ”, the Sruti text grants and pre- 
assumes the existence of the forms of dkdsa (space), gagmia 
(sky) and aravinda (the earth).“^® It would, therefore, be as 
correct to ask “ Why not a barren woman be possessed of a 
son ” as to suggest that the world never existed but still 
gave an idea of its existence {gagandravitidavadabhdva- 
tvdnglkare vandhydputrddindmapi ja gaikdranatvam kirn na 
sydt) by accepting bhdvatva {i.e., the state of being in exist- 
ence through gagana and aravinda).^^^ Moreover, the word 
Sadeva in the Sruti text, directs attention {avadhdrana) to 
the characteristic idea of the world’s existence in Brahman in 
an attributive manner {na saviies/tatvattished/iah)-^*^An6. the 
word asatah removes the contradiction of the idea which 
throws delusion {b/irdnti) on the mind.^^" Then how can 
the expression Sadeva saumya i iti, in the Sruti text, be 
taken to mean what is contradictory to actual existence ? 

Tain. Upa., ir. 7. 

That is, Sripati suggests that the word Asat presupposes the 
existence of space, sky and the lotus (the lotus representing the 
earth — as a product of earth). 

A barren woman cannot possess a child. To think of her 
possessing a child is inconsistent. .So if the world never at all 
existed, the bhavagnana pointed out in the Sruti is incorrect and 
hence the Jagat did originally exist in an infinitesimal form 
{sukshma rupa). 

This is opposed to Sankara’s description of Brahman as 
nirvisesha, without any characteristic attributes. Sripati’s view is 
that Brahman is savitesha, i.e., has attributive characteristics. 

It removes the delusive feeling whether the world actually 
existed or not. 

This is another aspect of the criticism directed against 
Sankara's view. 

85 F 
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The word agrl used in the text — agre-iti — denotes the 
characteristic {kalavUesha^) of time. The word asit in 
the text is the verb which seems to declare clearly the 
world’s existence. The word dslt means existed.'^^The word 
Ekameva (in the text) directs attention to the idea (avadhd- 
rana) of the actual existence (of the world) without leaving 
anything to doubt. And the word advifxya (in the Sruti 
text) clearly shows the double characteristic of Brahman 
in being the two-fold cause. Sruti texts like Eka eva 
Rudro na dvitlydya tasthe i must be understood in 

the same manner. Then, the Sruti text VUvddhikd Rudro 
tnahdrshih i /V/, also firmly declares that there is no 
contradiction whatever in the three periods of time — past 
present and future — regarding the world’s existence. This 
is all the secret about it {Iti rahasyam). 

Jagad Vyavaharika Khandanam. 

Indeed, it is said that the world is true only for 
purposes of transaction {Vydvahdrikd).^^'’' If it is asked, “ Is 
it not the highest truth of spiritual knowledge ? ” the reply 
is “It is not so’’. Then, “What is meant by Vyavakdra- 
satyatva, T ruth only for purposes of transaction ? Can it 
be said that it is assumed as existing only for purposes of 
discussion {vyavahdra, i.e., vyavahdramdtra gamyatvam) 
or can it be called Bddhita vyavahdra gamyatvam^ i.e., not 
true beyond the purpose of vyavahdra ? Or is it 
possessed of any secret contradiction within its three or four 
folds which is inexplicable {trichatura kakshydbddhyatvam) 
or is it possessed of statements contradictory to those 
made in the Vedas {tattvdvedaka pramdita viruddhattvam) 
or is it incapable of giving any result, if understood as 
truth (arthakriyd iunya pratxti gocharatvam) } Or is it 
knowledge useless for obtaining any good result {kdrana 


Asit when coupled to agre, suggests “ existed at first ”. 
iSifita. Upa., III. 2. 

Worldly transaction, usage, practical conduct. 

Badhita vyavahara gamyatvam — literally, opposed to what 
vyavahdra makes suitable. 
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dosha rahita gnma vishayaivam)} ” The reply is “ It is not 
the first”; because if Brahman is also assumed as existing 
for purposes of vyavahdra (transaction) only, then it 
involves an unwarranted stretch beyond the Vedic truth, 
(it results in ativydptih) ; and this results as between guru 
and Ushya to silence and ignorance.^^® The very starting 
point of the Sutra^ Athdto Brahmajigndsd and the under- 
lying truth of Sruti texts like Sadeva saumya idam agra dslt 
and Satyam gndnam auantam Brahma \ iti are crippled {i-e.y 
prejudiced) ; like decorating a wall which never existed with 
pictorial likenesses, everything is reduced to a sophistical 
argument ending in mere attributive expressions {Pravrit- 
tdydh iruti sutra phakkikdyd abhitti chitrakarmatdpdtdchcha 
sarvdplyam phakkikd savUeshavishayd). Nirviiesha (attri- 
butelessness), however, can never be thought of by anyone 
in vyavahdra^ even for argument’s sake. It is incompre- 
hensible to any one even as a matter of vyavahdra. 
Hence the whole argument is impeded. When nothing can 
be seen or understood, such a vyavahdra deserves no 
commendation. Throughout Vedd7da, nowhere is Nirvi- 
^esha mentioned and such a thing cannot be assumed. 
And this helps us conveniently. Even such things will 
have to be understood as merely argumentative. 

Then it cannot be the second, vh.^ Bddhita vyava- 
hdra gamyaivam, i.e., not true beyond the purpose of 
vyavahdra. Because the ativydpti of Brahman cannot be 
prevented (/.^., the unwarrantable stretch of Brahman 
cannot be prevented).®®® All this taken together leads 
to contradiction (and not to the Truth). Moreover, 


*** That is, it ends in the cutting short of discussion {jtguasa). 

Such things as Nirviiesha, which is not mentioned in the 
Vedanta — i.e., Vedas and Agamas {i.e., Upanishads). Agama means 
only that which is handed down ; that which has come down 
from time immemorial ; traditional doctrine or precept ; a sacred 
writing or scripture ; the Vedas. 

*'*® That is, the proposition goes beyond the granted limit of 
actual truth. The idea is that the argument would lead to 
something beyond Brahman, 
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all arguments are limited to mundane existence 
(and to nothing beyond it). Mere arguments with 
contradictions (such as these) will not avail to prove whether 
Brahman is savUesha or otherwise. If so, the charac- 
teristics of these contradictory arguments will lead to 
uselessness {vaiyarthya) and what is aimed at is not 
gained. Everything thought of in argument leads to 
unreality {prdtibhdsika) or to an unwarrantable stretch 
beyond Brahman [ativydpti). At any rate, any knowledge 
which extends beyond Brahman is unreal and contradictory 
and is a perfect embellishment of mere argument 
{parishkdrah sddhuh). What finally results therefrom 
is a perfect destruction of any kind of knowledge to 
be derived therefrom about Brahman ; the antithetical 
method of argument leads further to incapability of 
producing better knowledge afterwards, and also makes 
one lose whatever true knowledge he previously possessed. 
And such a knowledge finally leads him to be impressed 
with the conclusion that there is neither a ghata nor a 
pata (neither a jug nor a cloth). And finally everything 
ends in stretching to something beyond Brahman. Such 
a knowledge we discard {nirdkarishydmah). 

Moreover, granting the truth of the existence of the 
blueness of the sky, which is the starting point^®'* {i.e., 
foundation) for the argument and holding that Brahman 
alone is likewise true and nothing else, the means adopted 
to obtain a knowledge of Brahman in a contradictory 
manner is just like one mistaking the whiteness in a conch- 
shell for silver, which leads by an unwarranted stretch 
to a something beyond Brahman, which is unpreventable.®®* 

Cf. Vachd pnivritti and vacha nivritti, granted as desired 
and cancelled as desired. 

Literally, unproductiveness. 

353 the word used by Sripati, means back. 

The argument may be thus set down : — The blueness of 
the sky is perceived and accepted to be true — in this world of 
vyavahara. This blueness of the sky is all-pervading. Similarly, 
the existence of Brahman, who is all -pervading, is accepted as 
true. This, however, is true only in a limited sense ; as much as ther^ 
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Even for those who possess such knowledge, the 
realization of Brahman is not only impossible but also 
their trials for the same will have to stretch beyond 
Brahman. Inasmuch as the blueness of the sky is not 
altogether real, it should not be said that a knowledge 
about such a thing is an unwarranted stretch of the 
principle {atiprasangak). But the nirvUeshatva (attri- 
butelessness) and the mithyatva (falsity of the existence 
of the world) both lead to a knowledge which ends in an 
unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman.’*®® Being rid of 
the world for mere vyavahara purposes, no lakshmta 
(characteristic) of Brahman remains for argument. To 
one who wishes to establish nirviieshaiva (a Brahma 
without attributes) in an opposing manner {sapratiybgi- 
kdtidm), we say it is impossible to realize such a 
Brahman in whom many characteristics are to be found. 
It would be really impossible to realize the true Brahman 
if the mere existence of Brahman is granted, holding 
all that is about him is the result of Adhydsa co-existing 
with him. The possessing of such a knowledge can- 
not lead to the realization of Brahman. Such realization 

is real silver in a conch-shell, the mere whiteness makes us believe 
that silver is there, is taking us beyond the actual fact, /.<?., ativydpti. 
Such'a result is unprcventable. In order to attain a firm knowledge 
of Brahman, it is to be understood that the world is real only for the 
sake of argument and its existence is not real. The character of 
knowledge relating to Brahman consists in attaining to a condition 
which is all light and free from darkness. This Light alone is 
Brahman. There can be nothing found which is attributeless inirvi- 
iesha) in this world. Hence the existence of attributeless things is 
not true. If attributeless things are to be grasped, one has to go 
by an unwarranted stretch {ativydpti) beyond Brahman — which 
results in contradiction. 

That is, Sripati's argument is that we may grant the 
blueness of the sky for the sake of illustration and argument and 
also the existence of silver in the whiteness of the conch-shell for 
purposes of argument but not the nirviieshatva of Brahman nor 
the mithydtva of the world — for if these two are granted, then the 
existence of Brahman will be jeopardised or it will take us to 
something else beyond and other than Brahman, 
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accordingly is impracticable. If we accept Brahman by 
his mere Svarupa as co-existing along with Adhydsa, 
which cannot completely remove the illusion so as to 
enable us to realize the true Brahman, it will be 
impossible to realize such a Brahman. But if Adhydsa, 
which is the infirmity in the whole theory, is removed 
so as to keep Brahman without Adhydsci^^^ then the 
Siddhdnta (theory) becomes confused and ends in contra- 
diction. (That is, the realization of such a Brahman- 
Brahman separate from Adhydsa — is impossible.) Any- 
how, accepting that true knowledge leads to the reali- 
zation of Brahman, throughout the Siddhdnta, a Brahman 
free from Adhydsa is never seen to exist at any time. 
Therefore such a Siddhdnta is impracticable and therefore 
let us not discuss it any more. 

Nor can it be the third. For in that case, the realiza- 
tion goes unwarrantedly beyond Brahman. A true know- 
ledge of Brahman cannot be displaced by any doubt or 
opposition. But a Brahman who is co-existing with Adhydsa 
is really one who cannot actually be realized and is opposed 
to true knowledge. In that case, according to the Sid- 
dhdnta, Brahman becomes not real (prdtibhdsika) but exis- 
ting only for appearance. This results in Ativydph, an 
unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman. It is within our 
experience that illusory thoughts run into our minds which 
are unrealizable and not true — just as the existence of 
Gandharvanagara (or Gandharvapuram), the city of the 
Gandharvas, an imaginary city in the sky, probably the 
result of some natural phenomena, such as mirage), the 

In Philosophy, Adhydsa is to attribute or ascribe (falsely) 
the nature of one thing to another. 

According to the theory criticized. Brahman cannot exist 
without Adhydsa. If Brahman cannot exist without Adhydsa, then 
such a theory cannot help to realize the true Brahman, because the 
theory goes beyond Brahman. And a knowledge of such a Brahman 
— unconnected with Adhydsa — cannot be had according to the 
theory. Accordingly, Brahman exists only in appearance and is 
not real. 
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imaginary circle created by a fire-brand i^Alata-chakra)^ and 
the like, which are actually not in existence. Further, the 
word kaksha^^^ employed in the argument is yuktiparah, />., 
a mere intellectual trick (or expedient), kalaparah, /.<?., 
a mere time-serving one ; or Viparlta - pramaparahy i,e., 
a mere perverse proof. It cannot, however, be the first ; 
(yuktiparah) in which case the prapancha (world) would 
appear to be false, which alone would be enough to make 
the whole argument unreal. That would also become 
contradictory to the Vedic view that Brahman is nirdosha^ 
i.e.y without fault (or defect). Thus the previous intellec- 
tual argument is contradicted by the subsequent one. Nor 
is it the second («>., kdlaparah) ; for the long interval of 
time intervening between the illusory thoughts {^Bhramd- 
vishayd) ends in unreality {pydtibkdsike) of the object and in 
an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman {ativydptih). Nor 
is it the third (viparlta pramdparah) ; for the contradictory 
thoughts overlapping the proofs make the realization of 
Brahman impossible, and thus the whole becomes a contra- 
diction (vydghdtdt). The realization of such an object 
terminates in not attaining it, i.e., proves infructuous. When 
the hammer is removed from work, there is no ghata ; and 
the intellectual skill employed in the evolution of the three or 
four folds of intellectual arg\xm&nt (iri-chatura viparltagudna) 
naturally ends in ativydptih, i.e., in an unwarranted reach 
beyond Brahman. The hammer instead of bringing the 
g/iata into existence has helped to make it disappear on 
account of the employment of contradictory skill and per- 
verted thought.''*®® 

Kaksha in Logic means objection or reply in argument . Literally, 
it means a lurking or hiding place. An argument which does not 
make things plain. The argument of Sankara is described by 
Sripati as using tri-c/iatura-kakshayabadhyatvam, i.e., three or four 
folds of objection (or contradiction). 

The saying is that a hundred strokes by the hammer produces 
di gha(a (a pot) out of earth as a hundred strokes of the chisel make 
an article of the shapeless wood. .Sripati remarks that Sankara has 
by the use of his intellectual skill and perverse argument made the 
hammer not produce the pot, but made it disappear. 
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Furthermore, in the first instance, the intellectual skill 
used in the three- or four-folded argument {truchatura- 
bddkyatve) has brought in a contradiction which establishes 
avydpti, i.e., inadequate pervasion of the proposition formu- 
lated.®®® (Brahman is full of gndna and of jybtisvarupa ; but 
when he is to be considered along with Adhydsa, these 
qualities — gndna and jydtisvarupa — become contradicted, 
because Adhydsa is agndna or illusion. Hence avydpti 
results.) The skill employed in argument, instead of remov- 
ing agndna^ and establishing gndna and developing iti so as 
to help in the realization of Brahman, has increased agndna 
and thus made it impossible to know the characteristics of 
Brahman. It is thus : Is Brahman visible or invisible ? If 
it were visible, there is no more falsity about its reality in 
existence. But if it be invisible, even a thought of accepting 
it as granted for the sake of vyavaJidra becomes incompre- 
hensible (that is to say, that even for the sake of vyamMra, 
the existence of Brahman cannot be granted). For it is im- 
possible to realize (Brahman), because if it is seen, there is 
no more mithydtva ; if it is not seen, Brahman cannot be 
existing even for the sake of vyavaPdraS'^^ The mere assum- 
ing the existence of a thing which is not seen is impossible 
{dussddhyatva). Nor can avidyd be removed, having no 
opportunity for realizing the object by seeing. The mere 
idea of existence (vrittih) for the sake of vyavahdra leads 
finally to the failure of the attempt to establish the existence 
of Brahman and ends in ignorance [agndnatvdt) and futility. 
The employment of Brahma knowledge cannot bring (one) 

^'^°Avydpti means tlie non-inclusion or exclusion of a part of the 
thing defined ; one of the three faults of a definition. When a 
lakshana is predicated of a thing and that lakshana^ though it is true, 
is not actually found on examination in it, there is avydpti. Thus, 
a Brahinana is possessed of iikhd (hair on the head) and siiira (the 
sacred-thread on his body). When, however, this lakshar^a is applied 
to zSanydsin, it is found to be otherwise, he being devoid of both, 
though he is yet a Brahinana. There is avydpti here. 

Literally, the need for a Brahman even for the sake of vyava- 
hdra is removed. Sripati puts Sankara’s argument on the horns of 
a dilemma. 
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to that condition {Brahniatvd). If we accept that a gunja 
— a red berry with a black dot at its top — appears like fire, 
the burning property of fire cannot be accepted in it. In 
order to obtain gndna without any doubt, it is not 
primarily possible to use agndna as the instrument 
for the purpose. Such gndna which is unable to discrimi- 
nate between what is the means and what is the thing for 
which such means should be used proves infructuous 
(vydghdtdt). It is not even capable of recognizing ghata 
from the knowledge regarding ghata, Ghata and the know- 
ledge relating to ghata are one. Moreover, while correct 
knowledge is the chief means of realizing Brahman, a 
mistaken idea of division between Brahman and Brahma- 
knowledge (gndna) is postulated. There is absolutely 
no need for the employment of such an argument. Where 
both (gndna and agndna) become important, gndna cannot 
claim superiority over agndna. Nor can, between gndna 
and agtidna, gndna stand out as proof (prdmdnikam). 
On the whole, in the loss of one’s pervasive nature 
(svavydpakatva) and one’s brilliant nature (svaprakdsa^va), 
the way of correct knowledge being lost, gndna finally 
enters nirvi^es/talva of Brahman, which is not true. There 
is no Chinmdtra Brahmanp'^'‘‘ because, he is really non- 
existent. Everything thus becomes an illusory argument 
(agndnatva prasangdchcha). Even though gnana is capable 
of being obtained so as to realize Brahman, Avidyd 
could not be shaken off in order to know oneself in 
Brahman ; because Adhydsa always being in contact 
with Chit Brahman (intelligence), its non-existence could 
not be proved, without which Brahman cannot be all- 
pervasive or realizable. Moreover, the double causes of 
pravritti (manifestation) and nimitta (instrumental or 
efficient cause as opposed to updddna kdrarui), exhibited 
in Brahman as his two important characteristics (both of them 
co-existing without separation), lead to the creation of many 


*** Of the Salt Chit and Ananda folds in Brahman, Chtt is 
referred to here. 
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different meanings (significances).*®® And such meanings 
when applied to chaitanya in Brahman make the idea of 
prapancha contradictory to the starting point, vyavahara 
satyaiva Brahman and end in non-existence {vaiyarthya). Such 
a non-existent Brahman, who can be seen, is not only a calcu- 
lated {t.e., deliberate) but also an ineffaceable falsehood — 
so hard a falsehood*®* that it could not be believed under 
any circumstances. In trying to establish true knowledge 
out of gnana and agnana and in trying to prove that true 
knowledge will lead to the realization of Brahman, the double 
method of argument, viz., pravritti (manifestation) and 
nimitta (efficient cause), was adopted but in the attempt 
thus made, the chief object {i.e., the realization of Brahman) 
has been left unrealized, just as between the two objects 
ghata and pata, the importance of ghata had been lost. 
However, without having a firm, true knowledge regarding 
Brahman, the nirvUeshatva mode of argument regarding 
Nirviies/ta (attributeless) Brahman has helped to reduce 
Brahman to void (or emptiness). And all consciousness 
being different from Brahman, no vyavahara can result. 
Hence, it {vyavahara) becomes mithya (false). In order 
to establish true knowledge regarding Brahman and to 
realize the self-luminous {svaprakasa) character of Brahman, 
the mithyatva of Brahman must be given up {Brahmanah 
mithyatvam varjamyam). To create a bhMa which is not in 
existence {kalpita bhMamadaya) and to argue that the world is 
only existent for purposes of vyavahara — just as one Deva- 
datta who never existed — and then to finally arrive at a 
Nirvisesha Brahman, which can never be realized, — such a 
method (of argument) should be given up {varjamyam). 
Just as difference between Brahman and chaitanya is untrue, 
similarly Brahman without attribute is also untrue, for reali- 
zation of such a Brahman is of no use {apraybjakam) and 

The word artha used in the text means object or significance. 

The words used are milhyatvapadanasya vajralepaivapatdchcha, 
where vajralepa means a kind of very hard cement. Cf. Vajralepa 
ghajiteva, see Mat,, V. 10. For its preparation, see Varahamihira’s 
Brihat Samhitd^ Chap. 57. 
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in this world it is unattainable {tadasiddhef^?^^ Jlva being 
an indivisible whole, with Brahman, such a start by postu- 
lating vyavaham becomes untrue. The annihilated form of 
mithyatva cannot be stated as belonging to chid-vishaya 
(worldly matter, i.e., matter only for vyavahara). Thus, we 
have come to the conclusion that a mode of argument which 
comprises such a knowledge does not help us towards true 
realization; nor does it help us towards the reality of the 
world for the sake of vyavahara. As the argument leads us 
to conclude that all the component parts being different 
from each other, on account of their differences in 
characteristics, there is really no mithyatva (of the 
prapancha)’ This leads to the conclusion that the 
complete divided nature of the three parts [prapancha., 
jiva and Brahman) proves the satyatva of the prapancha 
t.e,t the reality of the world {prapanchasya satyatvam). 

This ends in the inverted position that Brahman 
is false {Brahmano mithyatvam iti viparlta vrittih).^'^'' 
Therefore, this mode of argument has brought us finally 
to the unpreventable conclusion that the world is real and 
Brahman is false {prapancha satyatva and Brahma 
mithyatva). 

Moreover, does Nirvisesha Brahman really exist or 
not ? In the second case {i.e.t if you say that it does 
not), the Madhyamika (Bauddha) mata is entered on. 
In the first case {i.e.., if you say that NirvUesha Brahman 


Sripati here criticises both the Advaila and view-points 

combined. If Advatia with its NtrvUesha Brahman is untrue, so 
is Dvaita in its position that Brahman and chaitanya {Jiva) are 
different. Sripati’s argument seems to be that the Advaitin 
having postulated prapancha for purposes of vyavahara, has had to 
end in Nescience. He suggests that while the Advaitin has, for 
vyavahara, to grant the Dvaita position of prapancha being different 
from Brahman, he has been unable to prove the proposition he 
started with, vh., a NirviSesha Brahman, as he has ended in 
Nescience, 

*** 'I’hat is, prapancha, chaitanya {jiva) and Brahman being 
different from each other. 

That is. Brahman is proved to be false and prapancha real. 
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exists), the way in which the argument by means of 
pravritti and nimittay which are different from each 
other, is put forward, leads to the utter futility and 
contradiction of nirvUeshatva. By the mode of argument 
employed, i.e.y by means of pravritti and nimitta, the 
postulated vyava/idra {satyatva) proves certain attributes 
in Brahman which cannot be avoided. Starting with 
the assumption that Nirvises/ia Brahman exists, the 
proof brings out a result which is contradictory to that 
assumption inasmuch as it points out a Savikesha 
Brahman, and reduces finally the argument to the 
prattle (or raving) of a mad man {unmatta praldpavat). 
The word asti (exist) used in the bfiMa creating argument 
of pravritti and nimitta, regarding chaitanya {sattdydh), 
in your philosophy {tvanmate)’''^^ has ended in the 
conclusion of milhydtva (Nescience). 

The assumption of the existence of Brahman ends 
in the nb'vi^eshatva of Brahman and thus makes Brahman 
non-existent. The skill employed in the argument 
becomes only useful to prove that the very assumption 
of Brahman at the starting ends in a contradiction and 
proves that nothing is existent, because nirvisesha cannot 
be correlated with the assumption that Brahman exists. 
If it is said that pravritti and nimitta are not different 
from each other, then samdtiddhikaraim follows : Nirvisesha 
and savisesha should then be treated as possessing a 
common substratum — or as being in the same category. 
Formerly some ancients®*"* treated pravritti and nimitta 
which indicate bhimia (that is, difference), sometimes as 
samdnddhikarana. Even they arrived at the same 
conclusion, committing the same fault. 

In assigning a non-existent dharma to pravritti and 
nimitta and discussing a Nirvisesha Brahman, the identical 
absurdity {ayameva ddshak) is arrived at. If Brahman does 
not exist beyond the assumption {anatireke), then samdnddhi- 

Here, at this final point, Sripati addresses the Advaita 
expounder directly by using the word tvanmate. 

*** There is no clue as to who these ancientc were. 
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karana is destroyed {samanadhikaraim hanek). If Brahman 
exists beyond the assumption {atireke), the siddhanta 
(conclusion) itself is destroyed.^''® 

From this, the hypothesis of a NirvUes/ia Brahman 
goes without proof ; and by its very nature results in 
contradiction. When the things we ardently seek for 
are by their very nature impossible of attainment, we 
should not lay on them an unbearable blame (blemish) and 
renounce them. By this, according to the Srutis, 
nirvUeshatva is disproved and rendered futile. In such 
a case, the Srulis which are separated from the differences 
created by prakriti and pratyaya (radical form and 
prefixes and suffixes) would result in want of authority. 
Indeed, does mithyd mean being different from Brahman 
as paramdrtha or aparamdrtha (as the highest or the 
most sublime truth regarding Brahman or the reverse 
of it) ? In the first case, as bkedatva is accepted as 
true, the opposite cannot be true, because the destruction 
(nullification) of the siddhanta result? therefrom. Nor 
is it the second ; for both the satya (truth) and mithyd 
(untruth) even as to the existence of Brahman will be 
unpreventable. The causes that go to prove the 
differences in Brahman will be the causes which 
go to prove his non-existence. The yrhata cannot in 
its real state claim to be different from Brahman 
and in its mithyd (non-existent) state claim to be one with 
Brahman. This bhMdbhMa state itself being mithyd (non- 
existent), it cannot go without being called faulty {i.e,, it 
would be faulty to postulate that in its real state the ghata 
is different from Brahman and that in its mithyd state it is 
one with Brahman). The truth of the whole matter is that 
mutual contradiction and unrectifiable confusion cannot be 
removed while you only profess to be impartial between 
bhMa and abheda and between jlva and Brahman. Why 
don’t you accept the mithydtva of both of them, jlva and 
Brahman ? 

Cf. Anandatirtha’s Mdydvdda Kha^4‘^na, Section relating to 
mdreka and qnatirtka (Kumbakonam Edn., p. 2), 
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Not that it is impossible to arrive at such a conclusion 
on the basis of the abhlda irutis. By the text Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma, Brahman as well as the jlva are ever 
proved. And therefore the existence of prapaiuha as well 
as Brahman is true. Is nirviSesha an aid or a hindrance to 
Brahma knowledge ? If it is the second, the Siddhmta falls 
to the ground. Is NirviSesha Brahman to be understood 
as gnana or agnana ? If it is the second, the Siddhanta 
falls to the ground. If it is the first, then, is Brahman 
saviSesha or nirviSesha} If it is said that Brahman is 
nirviSesha, then it contradicts (vydghafa) your cherished 
objective. If it is said that Brahman is saviSesha, the Brahman 
becomes eternal {nityaiva). If gnana becomes nitya, the 
argument also becomes (eternal), endless. Similarly 
even Muktas understand that prapancha is eternal.®’^ Then, 
in the Mukti state, when full satisfaction has been attained 
in vishaya {i.e., worldly affairs), it cannot be said that the 
prapancha is nirvishaya {i.e., does not pertain to worldly 
affairs). Then, there will be no state of correct know- 
ledge {gnana). A knowledge {gnana) which describes no 
object {i.e., nothing), has nothing to support {i.e., no prop 
or support) and is a contradiction (in terms). A gndna^'^^ 
which relates to a past enjoyment {alTla gnana) can no more 
be desired to be had. In the same way, if out of past 
enjoyment there is some small particle still left out, we 
cannot without contradiction call such a small particle 
left over as nirviSesha. Because such a declaration would 
end in a faulty observation. Therefore to describe things 
which are within our experience as nirvishaya and nird- 
SrayaP"^^ is vain, for, in the example "I know this is a ghata ”, 
which can be stated with firmness, without any doubt by 


So real is prapancha. 

Gnana is obtained for realizing Brahman; it is the highest 
object that can be aimed at ; but if that is not to be aimed at, what 
is the use of that gnana ? 

Nirvishaya : Having no scope or sphere of action ; not 
attached to sensual objects. 

Nir^iraya : Without a prop or support. 
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seeing and handling, it cannot be stated that it (the ghald) 
is not true and that it (the ghala) does not exist. It is 
the height of contemptuous folly {d/iik) to state that the 
ghata is just like a flower existing in the sky {gagaita 
kusumavat) which can neither be bandied nor obtained and 
which has merely to be imagined, having no real existence. 

Further, is Brahman matter [dravyaY’'^ or otherwise 
(adravya) ? If he is dravya, then he should possess its 
properties or qualities also. Also he will have to be consi- 
dered along with time, just as the existence of a pot {g/iata), 
as to when it came to exist, etc., which becomes meaningless. 

Having an idea involving Time, it may be granted as 
being Sa^. Even though at certain times certain properties 
{guim) are exhibited yet, he ( Brahman) possesses no proper- 
ties (aguna), which shows an inconsistency. If the existence 
of guna is permanently granted, then, nirviseshatva becomes 
foiled. If avidya (illusion) is granted, it is not possible to 
establish true knowledge. If Brahman is to be considered 
as adravya (non-matter). Brahman is always co-existent 
only with dravya. For example, Sruti texts like Sve 
mahimni i contradict the argument. Therefore, as 
Brahman is always co-existing with dravya, the nirviieshatva 
becomes broken down {bkangdchcha). Therefore, with the 
argument, conducted at length, in these ways, with all 
reasons and proofs adduced for contradicting the first and 
the second kakshas,^"^^ Brahman, who has no contradiction 
whatever, becomes contradicted by the remaining two 
kakshas, i.e., the third and the fourth, and the confusion 
becomes unpreventable. Hence the argument is one to 
be discarded (as a remote one). 

It is not the fourth, because there is no contradic- 
tion in the Vedas themselves about the truth and principles 

Dravya means a thing, substance, object or matter. An ele- 
mentary substance ; the substratum of properties ; one of the seven 
categories of the Vaiseshikas. The dravyas are nine : — prithvi, 
ap, tef'as, vayu, akdSa, kdla, dik, alman and tnanas. 

Cf. Tri-chatura kaksha bddhyaiva referred to above in detail- 
ing the basis of the Advaita argument, 
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relating to Brahman. As to the real nature of Brahman 
(tatvadishu) as revealed in the VMas and as stated in the 
Srutisy there is no contradiction. The nirviiesha doctrine 
exhibits the qualities relating to Brahman in a manner 
contradictory to them {Le., Vedas and Srutis). Such 
contradictions not only contradict the Vedic truth, but 
are also evidently against Sruti texts such as \—Neha 
ndndsii^’’^ and Yasmindyauh i etc. These are gravely 

contradicted and the argument becomes inconclusive thus, 
viz., that though there is no prapancha actually, it is 
only assumed for vyavahdra. 

The thing assumed is an unwarranted stretch beyond 
Brahman iatirikta) and it leads into the region of dvaita 
{dvaitaprasangdt), though professing that dvaita is false 
{mithydtva). And those proofs that maintain the dualistic 
doctrine contradict his {advaitic) own doctrine and establish 
finally the truth of the dualistic {bheda) doctrine as one to be 
accepted {angikdryatayd) and thus results an unwarranted 
stretch {aiivydpteyascha) beyond Brahman. Further, if it is 
asked, whether the characteristics of Brahman are in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Veda, or different from 
them, whether the complete attainment of Brahman could 
be fulfilled or not, the reply is that if it is not fulfilled, it is 
contradicting the starting point, according to his (adversary’s) 
argument. If it is realized that the starting point of 
prdpaiuhaka vyavahdra breaks down under weight of many 
Vedic proofs adduced against it, the argument ends in open 
contradiction. If the world becomes illusory (asatvi), the 
proofs adduced in support of it (by himself) become contra- 
dicted. What was stated at first, viz., that bheda {j\va being 
different from Brahman) is mithyd (false), is itself estab- 
lished as being consonant with truth, contrary to one’s 
own argument. 

Nor the fifth. While such is the case, your attempt at 
starting with an argument, professing it to be a Vedic one, 
to establish to the world Brahmasatyatva, has finally ended 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Mund. Ufa., II, 2. 5. 
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in the destruction of your argument and in contradiction, 
and (your) whole labour has been lost — much like the 
labour that is lost in trying to establish the beauty of a flower 
hanging in mid-heaven or in representing a pole as a malici- 
ous serpent. So you have to retire from gesticulating in 
the (dialectic) arena. Now, this is the final verdict {abhi- 
prdya). Throughout the argument relating to nirvibesha 
Brahman, the negative prefix ni (in the word nirvUesha) 
denotes and establishes artha kriyd bunyatvam {i.e., void of 
all realization of object) and artha kriyd bunyatva bhdva 
(incapability of expecting any realization of the object). 
While so. Brahman is proved to be, by an unwarranted 
stretch, one beyond himself {ativydptih). Avidyd being one 
never separable from Him (Brahman), the impossibility of 
realizing Brahman, the yearned object, is proved. 

And being Himself inseparable from impurity 
(abuddha), vyavahdritva is not established. When all true 
knowledge is separated, then, all attributes are gone and 
there results finally bunyavdda sdmrdjya (i.e., the ascend- 
ancy of the kingdom of Sunyavouia^'’^ or Nescience). The 
differentiation {vibeshitam) can never exceed the attributes 
{vibeshand) of an object (vibeshya). In order to exterminate 
avidyd, the argument employed denotes that it reaches 
beyond {atirichyate) the characteristics of Brahman, so that 
it finally goes to an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman 
{ativydptik). Even if the light of knowledge is obtained, 
yet the non-destruction of avidyd renders the result nuga- 
tory — the cause not leading to the desired result. 

Though the corporeal object is brought to light, the 
illusion (avidyd) regarding the corporeal objects is not 
removed. Similarly the Self (svatvam), even though 
without selfishness (svavishayatdm vindpi), brings into the 
light the svarupa of Brahman and removes avidyd. This 
is the declaration of the tattva (truth) (i.e., sidd/idnta). 

Moreover, the mere imagining of the existence of the 
serpent in the rope, which is unreal (prdtibhdsika), and 

The doctrine of the non-existence of anything; the doctrine 
of a Buddhist sect. 

29 y 
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which makes one to fear and tremble, is a result which can 
only be described as an unwarranted stretch beyond the truth 
of the actual existing object, causes and effects. When the 
existing facts are ignored, as for example, in a ghata mere 
thoughts about it are unwarranted stretches beyond it 
{ativydptih). A multitude of unsettled thoughts {prachayd 
vyavahitd) which arise {utpannesku) about a thing cannot 
give a settled idea regarding it. Such unsettled thoughts 
for that moment mean evidently an unwarranted stretch 
beyond that object {ativydptih). No correct result can be 
realized by such (unsettled) thoughts and action {kriyd) 
taken on such (unsettled) thoughts. Similarly, in svapna 
(dreams), both good and bad sights are seen with indications 
for the time being of several actions and results, which 
finally (in the wakeful state) prove as unwarranted stretches 
beyond actual reality. As regards the vydvahdrika objects, 
of which knowledge ought to be gained by endeavours and 
by trying to realize them, the fault is of one’s own mind 
{dtmd^raya dosha eva). For an untoward result that even- 
tuates by the wearing of a kataka (gold bangle) or a makuta 
(a crown) or some such thing, cannot be warded off by 
blaming merely the kataka or the makuta (when actually 
the result has already been experienced). In the same 
way what is seen occurs and is experienced in svapna 
(dreams). Even though they are unwarranted and beyond 
the stretch of actual facts, yet nothing can be prevented 
by applying any kind of interruption. While such is the 
case, in all such cases of illusory knowledge {prdti- 
dhdsika), where an unwarranted stretch beyond the actual 
facts is reached, there can be no interruption. Such 
things cannot fail to occur under such circumstances. 
While such is the case, in the present instance, your 
starting at first with the calculated mistake— -of imagining 
for the purpose of vyavahdra a serpent in a rope — is but 
accidental and results in unforeseen consequences {dkasmika 
prasangdt). Such a view is again confirmed by the 
detailed description of the result of actions seen and 
experienced in svapna (dreams). 
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Nor can it be the sixth ; that is, Brahman cannot be 
mere light of knowledge free from any cause or fault. 
Because in examples derived from the conch-shell {sukii) 
throwing the light of silver, in which it is mere illusion, 
Brahman becomes ativyaptih (an unwarranted stretch 
beyond Brahman). In regard to objects about which almost 
all people have an ascertained knowledge, even though such 
things are away from their senses of sight, yet it cannot be 
said that the characteristics of such things are in any way 
contradictory to those actually pertaining to them. 

In texts like Yatb va imani bhutani jayante, 
Atmana akd^assambhutah^^'- i Yasmin dyauh prithivl^^'^ i iti, 
which refer to the creation of the creatures of the world 
and the birth of dkdsa by Atman, etc., which objects are 
perceivable only by mental wisdom, it is not possible 
exactly to say what their characteristics are. Then, 
the Srutis, which are responsible for mentioning avidyd 
as being the root of all ignorance, state that avidyd 
cannot bring into existence the actual knowledge of 
Truth for realizing Brahman. Therefore Brahman 
becomes ativydbptih {Brahmani ativydpteh). That is, 
avidyd is something beyond Brahman. (That is, you 
are going beyond the Srutis in attributing a power to 
avidyd which the Srutis do not predicate for it though you 
are bringing in the Srutis to support it. There is 
ativydpti here.) Therefore it cannot be said that by such 
proofs Brahman can be realized after being freed from 
the illusory knowledge of Mdyd co-existing with him. 
It cannot be said of the Upanishads that the root of 
ignorance {avidyd) has taken its origin in them or that 
avidyd is in Brahman. Those proofs cannot be expected 
to support such a view. The Sruti text Athdta dde&b 
neti neti l Ndsaddsln nosaddsit taddnxm i®*® Purupurastdn- 


Taiit. Upa., III. 1. Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Mund. Upa., II. 2. 5. 

Rig-Veda, X. 129. 1. This text is quoted by Anandatirtha in 
his comment on II. 1. 18, Asadvyapadiidt neti (henna dharmdntaretfa 
vakya^eshat^ 
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nasannasannasadasat contradicts even whatever 

was assumed to be as true of Brahman. By describing 
Brahman in the terms used in the Sruti (texts) and 
interpreting them in a different manner, and describing 
the world {prapancha) in contradiction to them (Sruti texts), 
you are belittling them {kinchitkaramy While Brahman 
possesses all the characteristics mentioned in the Sruti 
(texts) in a real form, you have interpreted them to 
show an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman {ativyap- 
teh). It is not possible to say that the arguments 
used are in one continued form along the path of 
right knowledge {gndna prakdratva). Even the knowledge 
about a pot {g/tata) according to your argument, goes be- 
yond the attributes of correct knowledge {avydptih) about 
it, and the attributes are not rightly applicable. 

Even though Brahman is possessed of sadrupa (good 
characteristics), you have in some manner {prakdratvdt) 
interpreted a world consisting in Brahman {Brahmani 
prapanchak) in the form of an illusion {gndna prakdraU 
vdchcha) thereby concluding that Brahman only is true and 
that the world is a mere illusory {adhyastatvam) appearance 
in Brahman just as ghata is seen by the eye and taken 
to be true by its fashioned appearance and that Brahman 
is really attributeless {vishayd viseshanam iti), which is 
neither right nor true {na yuktam). For this very reason, 
all the attributes mentioned (in the Upanishads) become 
useless {vaiyarthydt). The statement that it {prapancha) 
exists only in appearance and not real {prdtibhdsike) 
is only intended by you to make the all -pervading 
character of Brahman void of truth {vydpti vdrandchcka). 
Therefore, the statement that the vibva (world) is true 
only for the purposes of vyavahdra is in clear contradiction 
to Sruti, yukti and anubhava and hence is called an 

Anandatirtha, in his Mdyavadakhari40‘na, quotes this text to 
prove that the Advaita conclusion regarding Brahman being neither 
sat nor asat nor sadasat and being one inexpressible or having no 
characteristics — is nothing but iunya. 

Literally means Veda, reasoning and experience. 
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argument of concealed Buddhism and Mayavada [Prach- 
channa Bauddha Mayavada). And this is the conclusion 
of Srauta Saiva Siddhanfa (publicly) declared to the 
sound of a bell-metal bell {ghanta-ghbshah). 

Moreover, in the grand texts {fttahdvakyeshu) of 
Taitvamasiy etc., no aikya with nirviiesha Brahman is 
taught (upadiiyate). The words tat and tvam)^^ in the 
mahdvdkya teach in the sense of {paratvdt) savi&esha 
jxva-Brahma {i.e., jlva and Brahman possessing qualities). 

In texts like Tad aikshata bahusydm iti, the words 
tat, etc., denote clearly Paramesvara Brahman with 
attributes {savibesha) by whom the creation of the 
world was effected. If you say that everything is cover- 
ed in knowledge inseparable from Maya, {Mdydvidyd- 
vachchinna) and that no aikyatva can be brought about 
between jiva and livara, who are respectively of little-know- 
ing and all-knowing nature, being far wide from each 
other as a cow and a dog ; and pursue the doctrine 
further by employing the fahal and ajahal lakshand modes 
of argument, sometimes vetoing and sometimes agreeing 
with the texts of the Sruti and finally saying that “ He 
is Devadatta” who appears as the result of the upddhi 
of Mdyd {Mdydvidyopddhih), the destruction of which 
upddhi created by Mdydvidyd will result in the realization 
of Brahman, who should be understood to be free from 
all attributes (Nirviseshah) — if you ask us to admit the 
existence of such a Brahman, then, we say, we do not 
accept such a doctrine ; because by your own argument 
you have arrived at a conclusion that is either an 
unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman or which ends in 
anything but Brahman {i.e., in Nescience). For texts 
like Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavati i®®® Brahmakdmb 


Cf. Aitadatmya midam sarvam tat satyam sa atmd tattvamasi 
Svetaketd, where the words tat and tvam are used in terms of jlva 
and Brahman, with their respective attributes. The text is from 
the Chchanddgya Upanishad, VI. 1. 8. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 3. 

*** Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 
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Brahmavedanam kuryat i Divyant paramfydtirupant 
sampadya svena ruplna abhinishpadyate i*®® Qiva eko dhyeyak 
iivamkarak sarvam anyat parityajya i®®® Dhydtva muniy- 
gachchati bhutaybnim samastasakshim tamasah parastdt 
Sraddhd bhakti dhydna ydgddavehi i®®® iti, teach clearly 
that Sivatva could be obtained by the jlva by duly 
meditating upon Parame4vara and praying to Him 
agreeably to the Bhramara-klta nydya, the klta being 
transformed into the bhramara through constant meditation 
of him. 

Texts like Esha hi Iva sddhu karma kdrayati \ iti, ®®® 
proclaim that Paramesvara is capable of getting done all 
good deeds and conferring all the four states of mukti 
in addition to granting the privilege of residence in the 
same heaven with himself Kaildsa). Moreover, Sruti 
texts like those beginning with (the words) Tadaikshata 
bahusydm i®®^ iti, are contradicted by your mode of argument 
and the meaning of the Sruti text Ekavigndnena sarva- 
vigitdnam, etc., *®® is totally shattered to pieces by you. 
Besides, according to your doctrine, meditation on Para- 
mesvara will not end in the realization of sdkshdtkdra ®®® of 
Paramesvara, because your maxim yad drUyam tan na^yam 
(whatever you see by the eye that is destroyable — and not 
real) leads to nishpraybjana — utter futility of all objects, and 
attaining nothing as the result of dhydna (meditation) 
and renders it useless ; and exhibits Parasiva Brahman who 
shines resplendently in his all-knowing and other qualities 
{sarvagnatvddi) and his six kinds of characteristics, 
exhibited in expressions such as Siva, Sarva, Sankara, 
Anandagnana, Ananta, etc., powerlessi and makes his 
name a term convertible into hasta, kara, pdni and other 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 3. 4. 

Atharvatiras. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Chch. Upa. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 

®®® Literally, direct perception, apprehension or knowledge. 
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terms and makes him inexplicable and also exhibits jlva^ 
who is entitled to be considered as the indivisible part of 
that all-knowing svarupa of Paramaiiva {akkatidagnatm 
svarupa Paramaiiva) as being both separate and one with 
him. But if one asks whether jxva is different from the 
akkandagitana svarupa Paraiiva Brahma or one with him, 
it is not the first. For a world composed of (material 
objects such as) ghala (pot), pata (cloth) and the like which 
shine as clear objects by the (aid of the) rays of the Sun, 
cannot be said to be shining by the internal light of the 
jxva {sva^^’’ svabhdsaka prabhdkara) that perceives it. For it 
is the urge caused by Paramasiva which brought to him the 
knowledge of the object so perceived. Nor can it be the 
second. It cannot be said that the mere eyes as the organ 
of sight have realized the sight of it. Or, if it be said that 
jxva being separated from real knowledge, could acquire 
the knowledge of the object by experience of sight, we say 
it is not so. How can it be possible for it to get at a 
knowledge by its own exertions ? Then could it have the 
power in itself both to lower itself and raise itself 
{utkrishta and apakrishta) ? Not the first ; for it is 
against Sruti, yukti and attubhava. Nor could it be the 
second ; for meditation as aforesaid is incapable of giving 
realization on account of its own fault. Nor is it the 
third, for, according to Sruti texts like Gnd gnau dvau 
ajdvlidnxiau P®® Pradhdna kshetrapatir gumiah i*®® tsdnas- 
sarvci vidydndm l^varassarva bhutdndm ii'*®® xti., etc., a 
great contradiction will ensue as it is opposed to the 
Sruii^ yukti and anubhava. The actual realization 
(sdkshdtkdra) will become impossible, even though the 
light of knowledge is as clear and effulgent as the 
light of the Sun (Prabhdkara) shining in the middle of 
the sky. And, therefore, if you say that by the knowledge 
derived from meditation and worship and prayers that 


Sva here means /iva. 
*** Sveta, Upa., I. 9. 

®®® Sveta, Upa-, VI. 16. 
*®® Mahopa,, 29. 
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Brahman could be realized, according to your own argu- 
ment, it is not possible. But just as the Sun is to the sky, 
the eyes are to the body for the purpose of realizing 
Brahman. And there can be no contradiction if the soul of 
the jwa^ which has attained purification by the dikshd 
(initiation) administered by the guru {guru dlkshd Suddha 
jlvasya)., obtains sdkshdtkdra (/.<?., direct realization) of 
Paramesvara through his direct grace {anugraha). If 
not, Sruti texts like Gndtvd &ivam idntim aiyantameli l 
Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati i Eshdnurdtmd chetasa 
veditavyah iti and hundreds of other similar texts will be 
rendered useless. Otherwise, in this world, there would be 
no more such a thing as the imparting of instruction by a 
guru to a Ushya. Therefore, what has been formerly 
said, is the declared meaning of all the Vedas and the 
Vedanta. This is our conclusion {siddhdnta). 

Now, it should not be said — says Sripati — that the first 
four Sutras have given the full purport of the whole work 
entitled the Brahma-Sutra consisting of four chapters and 
that it is unnecessary to consider the remaining Sutras of 
the work. If it is suggested that a consideration of the 
remaining Sutras is not necessary, then, the reply is that it 
is not so. The first four Sutras^ in Sripati’s opinion, define 
in the main Brakma lakshana. In order to bring home 
clearly and at length the lakshana of Brahman, Bhagavan 
Badarayana primarily explains in the Sutras that follow that 
the ^ankd (doubt) of ativydpti cannot, under any circum- 
stances, exist in regard to Brahman. In commenting on the 
Sutras immediately following, Sripati not only seeks to 
reaffirm the proposition that the Brahman under discussion 
is Mahesvara himself but also refutes the Dvaita and the 
Visishtadvaita standpoints and Sankara’s doctrine of Jagan- 
mithydtva. A very brief reference to these points ought to 
suffice, in view of the consideration already given to the last 
of these topics. 

^veia. Upa., IV. 14. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 9. 
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The Repudiation of Sankhya-Dvaita. 

In the next adhikaraim — Ikshalyadhikaranam — 
Sripati suggests that BadarSyana refutes (rtirakarana) the 
Bankhya-dvaita-mata the SSnkhya-dvaita doctrine). 

Just as a magnet draws to itself the needle by its power of 
attraction, so Brahman draws to himself the pradhana {i.e., 
world) as he himself is the sole author of creation, etc. 
Agreeably to this maxim, Badarayana repudiates in 
this Adhikarana the doctrine of Sankhya-dvaita and estab- 
lishes that the Brahman under discussion is no other than 
Mahesvara, who is both the cause and the effect of the 
creation of the universe. This Adhikarana consists of 
eight Sutras from the 5th to the 12th. In Ikshaterndiaddam, 
1. 1. 5, it is enunciated that Brahman undergoes no 
change ; Prakriti only undergoes change, just as earth does 
in the hands of a potter. 

So Brahman controls Pradhana by his power. The 
chief cause for the creation of the universe is (Para) 
Brahman. Pradhana, Prakriti, etc., are only materials for 
him in connection with creation, protection and destruction. 
Brahma, Vishnu and others are ever ready to work accord- 
ing to the will of Para^iva (Brahman), In the next Sutra 
(1. 1. 6) Gaumischenndtmaiabdat, the word dtma, says 
Sripati, denotes that Pradhana must be looked upon as 
subordinate (to Brahman) and neither as independent nor as 
capable of acting of its own freewill just as a servant is 
never independent of his master, even though he is granted 
any amount of power and influence. So Pradhana, even 
though it is described in terms of dtma, cannot be indepen- 
dent of Parame.4vara. In 1. 1. 7, Tan nishtasya mdkshdpa- 
dUdt, Sripati refutes both the Dvaita and Visishtadvaita 
doctrines. Sripati calls Dvaita as ghatapatavat asamspru- 
shta bhedavdda matam. 

In the Tatvasankhyana of Anandatirtha, the following 
occurs : — Dtiftkha sprushfam fadassprushfam iti dvaidheva cheianam i 
Nitydduhkhd Ramduyetu sprus/ifa duhkhdsamstaJah ( SPrushfa dithkhd 
samastdscha asamsprushfa iti dvidhd * Deva rishi pitru pd fiara iti 
muktdstu panchadhd n Sripati’s description is a short one based 
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Sripati describes Vi^ish^advaita as da'^a dandivat 
angangivat samsrushta bheda vdda matam. The doctrine 
holds daitdd and daitdi and anga and angi (body and 
its members) as a composite whole though they are seen 
separate by the eye. Sripati after refuting these two doctrines 
establishes that there is no difference between the j%va and 
(Para) Brahman. In 1. 1.8, Heyatvd vachandchcha, Sripati 
tries to establish that none other than Para^iva Brahman 
could claim to be the cause of creation. The Pradhdna (i.e., 
Prakriii) cannot claim to be its cause as it is lifeless (ja,da) 
and can only be a material for Brahman. Here he uses two 
nydyas". — (1) Sihuldrund/iatl nydya and (2) Sdkhd chandra 
nydya. Pradhdna is only a material to locate the action of 
Brahman as being the cause in creation. In 1. 1. 9, Prati- 
gnd virddhdt, it is suggested that Pradhdna cannot be made 
a cause because it is only jada, a lifeless thing in which 
no life (chelana) can be imagined. Hence it cannot claim the 
description of saL In 1. 1. 10, Svdpyaydt^ Sripati endea- 
vours to show that Pradhdna cannot claim to be the cause of 
destruction. Parasiva Brahman only is the chief cause of 
laya (or destruction) in the same way as he is the Creator. 
Parasiva Brahman is always in the heart of the jxva in 
sukshma form and causes sleep of a very profound kind 
(sushupti). The jlva finds its temporary station in Para- 
Brahman during profound sleep (sushuptau Sankare laya iti) 
and returns to the world after it awakes. In 1. 1. 11, Gati 
sdmdnydl, Sripati points out that Parasiva Brahman is 

evidently on this text of Anandatirtha. Sripati’s description may be 
thus translated : — Those disputants who hold that ghata and pafa (t.e., 
jug and cloth) are quite different from each other, so different that they 
do not touch each other at any point. Anandatirtha’s text says 
“ The unafflicted and the afflicted are the two eternal kinds among 
the chitauas (souls). Rama (i.e., Lakshmi) is never afflicted even 
in the least ; as regards others they are all afflicted, more or less to 
a degree. Among the afflicted, they are divided into the least 
touched and the most touched. The least touched are five in 
number: the gods, sages, ancestors, kings and good men who are 
eternal muktas (i.e., the eternally blessed).” [These are least 
afflicted by reason of their very subordination to (Para) Brahman.] 
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above three deities Brahma, Indra and Upendra and also 
Chandra, Dinendra and others and that he is the Chief and 
Supreme Lord over all and the author of Sris/itt, Sthiti and 
Laya as well as the creator of the deities. He quotes the Ma- 
hdndrayandpanishad and states that though Narayana is said 
to have been the only one above all — that there was neither 
Brahma, Isa nor Agni nor the Sky nor the Moon nor this 
world at first, yet, according to the Kaivalya, Kathavalli and 
Sivddvatia Prakdiika and the Atharva Upanishad, Parasiva 
Brahman alone is the Lord above all, the others being his 
mere subordinates, tied up with the bondage of Mdyd. 
Sripati quotes in this connection the B/iagavad-Gltd and the 
Atharvopamshad. In 1. 1. 12, Srutatvdchcha, Sripati sug- 
gests that all the Upanishads and Vedas prove that Parasiva 
Brahman alone is discussed in the Sutras and that as he is 
the One above all, should be understood and realized as the 
great cause of SrisMi, Sthiti and Laya. And this realization 
is the result of meditation. He quotes the Svetd§vatara, 
the Mahimna^ the Saiva Purdna, the Shduda and the Siva- 
Gxtd for establishing this position and impresses it by refer- 
ring to the Sthuldrundhatl nydya and the Pravdha samudra 
nydya. According to the Mahimna^ there are three kinds 
of yoga, viz., Sankhya, Pasupata and Vaishnava. Each 
of these three, though they denote different ways of medi- 
tation, through different principles, in their final stages, 
where these three methods meet in regard to the realization 
of Brahman, they are one and the same just as all rivers 
finally find their way to the sea. Sripati once again 
dissents from the view that Brahman is attributeless 
{nirvi4esha) and refutes that doctrine and warns mumu- 
kshus against it {Sruti sutra viruddhatvdt na mumukshu 
grdhyam). As it is opposed to Sruti and Sutra, he 
says such a view must not be accepted by those who 
are desirous of realizing the Brahman. Here, in this Sutra, 
he once again controverts the Advaita view that Brahman is 
nirviiesha. Sripati says that the statement that prapancha 
is false, goes without proof ; when the cause is to establish 
an effect, the world being an effect, it goes without 
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cause, if Brahman is nirv'desha. If Brahman is nirvUesha^ 
then the world goes without a cause. But the effect, 
i.e.y the world, is seen. So, there is here a contradiction. 
Thus the Nirviiesha vdda ends in contradiction {bhanga 
prasangah). Passing on to the next Adhikarana, the 
Anandamayddhikaranamy Sripati, commenting on 1.1. 13, 
Anandamaydbhydsdty states that in this Sutra Brahman 
who is in the jlva and who appears himself different 
from the jlva finally exhibits himself as all one. Sripati 
points out that the jlva is never different from Brahman 
and he is always dnandamayah. He quotes the Ckchdn- 
dbgya Upanishad, Apastamba sutra and Svetdbvatara 
Upanis/tad and endeavours to prove that the sthula iarlra 
which stands as a different encasement {ko^a) of the 
jlvay finally destroys itself and the jlva^ being part of 
Brahman, becomes Brahman {Brahmavid Brahmaiva 
b/iavati).*'^^ The prefix mait in the Sutra indicates the 
transformation in its several stages of the jlva^ such as 
annamaya, prdnamaya, mandmaya, vigndnamaya and 
dnandamaya, and finally transforms itself into Brahma^ 
svarupa, which is the dnandamaya stage. Reaching this 
is Mukti. Aftanda being Brahman, the jlva will finally 
attain the state of Anandamaya Brahman. Largely in 
the Feddnta, Siva is represented to be Parabrahman. 
Anandamaya is no other than Parasiva Brahman. This 
is the meaning of the Sutra : no other should be said 
to be Ana-ndamaya except Parasiva. 

He is rasa among the rasas, Rasb vai sah. After 
joining the Brahman of rasas, the jlva becomes Ananda — so 

'CcA{Chckdndbgya) Upanishad. Brahmanah Sivasyaiva 
Anandaiabdb nirnltah. (To Siva is applicable both 
Ananda and Brahma iabdas.) The jlva, from its sthula 
§arlra stage, undergoes a series of developments and 
transformations until it becomes Brahman. Sripati proves 
on the strength of the Niireni nydya, Sdkhd chandra 
nydya and Sthuldrundhatl nydya that the jlva becomes 


Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 
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finally the Anandamaya Brahman^ Therefore meditation 
must continuously be carried out until the i%va is transferred 
into the Ananda stage — Sa eko Brahmana Anandah}^^ 
According to the Hamsbpanishad and Kaivalya, Kaiha 
and Tattiriya, the jiva, having cast off its different 
destructive (na^vara) envelopments, will attain to the state 
of Parama^iva and become one with him, according to 
the Bkratnara-klta nydya, just as the becomes the 

Bhramara by constant, unbroken meditation on the latter. 
The external sheaths that encase the jlva are just like 
so many earthly coverings {mrunmaya ghata iiyddivat), 
which are liable to undergo change and destruction 
{vikdrdrt/iakaivameva). 

Commenting on the next Sutra (1. 1. 14), Vikdra- 
sabddnnetickeunaprdchurydt, Sripati enquires if dnanda^ 
maya is to be understood as similarly capable of 
undergoing further transformation into something else, it 
should not be so. Because on account of the power of 
rendering abundant, in fact, abundant to an unlimited 
extent, the state of dnanda, which is the characteristic 
of Parame^vara, to which state the /Iva transforms 
itself. Sripati says that as the jlva advances in acquir- 
ing more and more dnanda, the sorrows and other like 
characteristics attaching to the jlva will lessen and 
lessen and finally disappear. The chltana should not be 
understood to be on the same footing as the earth, 
which has to undergo many changes, until it assumes the 
form of a jug, for earth is only a lifeless thing. 

Next commenting on 1. 1. 16, Taddhetu vyapa- 
desdckcka, Sripati remarks that in this world a learned 
man makes another learned ; the wealthy man makes 
another wealthy ; and the self-shining sun and other 
heavenly bodies make others (on whom their rays 
fall) to shine. In the same way, Parame^vara, who 
is Anandatnaya, having given dnanda to all the jlvas, 
when they are in perfect sleep, makes them feel dftanda. 


Tai/f. Upa., II. 8. 
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In that state {suskuptt), Parameivara is the cause 
for all the ananda and he is the agent {karta). 
Therefore it follows that Anandamaya, who gave the 
jlva all the ananda, is no other than Para^iva, who is 
the chief cause {hetu). If indeed, Brahman is nirviiesha 
(attributeless), then, the granting or securing of ananda, 
transforming one into Anandamayatvx is not possible. 
If it is said, adopting the reasoning of the PurvachSrya 
(Sankara) that the mere allegation {adkydropa, attributing 
wrongly what is not existent) that the world was 
created without its being truly existent {nishprapancham 
prapanchitam) only for the purpose of vyavahdra (for 
argument’s sake), and that Brahman cannot be held 
responsible for transforming the jlva into the state of 
Anandamaya, then, we say that it is not so. In that case, 
we will have to understand vyavahdra as meaning truly 
existing and capable of development into a transformed 
condition after the lapse of time {kdldntara). Then the 
doubt arises whether prapancha is of the character of 
sat or of asat or incapable of interpretation being a combi- 
nation of sat and asat. It is not the first ; because 
at what distance of time, however short, two irreconcilable 
things like gfiata and pata can reconcile themselves into 
one cannot be conceived of by us with any degree of 
certainty. If we go on trying to establish that there 
is a common relation between two irreconcilable things, 
to bring about a reconciliation between them within a 
particular limit of time, then it is to be understood 
that such an argument is employed for the time being in 
terms so as to satisfy only the purpose of the argument 
{vaibhdshika) and not as a matter of truth. Being 
incapable of establishing the absolute non-existence of 
mithydtva {vyavahdra being used), it (the argument) 
ends in contradicting its own siddhdnta (svasiddhdnta 
virddhah). Mithydtva is a thing which is said to exist 
in that space and time and counteracting all existence. This 
finally opposes his own argument and the doctrine held by 
him {i,e,-) Purvacharya) ends in ativydpti — an unwarranted 
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stretch beyond the starting point (of the argument). Nor 
can it be the second. Being himself the well-known and 
the indescribable and consisting of sai and asat {soda- 
sadatmaka) and containing the qualities of both sadasad, 
such a curious thing is unknown {aprasiddheh). 

Nor can it be said of Brahman, that he is different 
from sai or asat and comprising of the characteristics 
of sai and asat. If Brahman is said to consist of 
sat and asat combined, then also ativydpti occurs. If 
it is said that Brahman is absolutely one, consisting 
of sai, then it follows that he is different from the 
combined characteristics of sat and asat. Then he 
can only be said to consist of purely sat. If Brahman 
is said to consist only of sat, without any admixture 
of asat, then there can be no kind of asat of even the 
smallest quantity in him. If he should consist of asat 
in him, then ativydpti follows. Therefore, correct 
knowledge of Brahman is realized when he is understood to 
be free from asat and only as consisting of sat in him. 
Even then if Brahman is understood to be devoid 
of Dharma, then again ativydpti follows in Brahman. 
But it is said that for the very reason that Brahman 
is devoid of Dharma, it should not be said that results 
in ativydpti, i.e., is an unwarranted stretch beyond 
Brahman. Because the argument becomes unreasonable 
and ends in unjust conclusion. No conclusion, unless 
free from faulty inferences, can be considered as final 
and one capable of realizing Brahmatva. So far as 
there is a decided and correct knowledge regarding the 
characteristics of Brahman, so far only is Brahman 
readily realized. The knowledge of Brahman and the 
realization (of Brahman) are never separated from each 
other. This is our belief {matam). There is no ativydpti 
in such a realization of Brahman. So long as Brahman 
is seen in so many different forms of existence, it is 
not possible to describe Brahman in all the characteristics 
of the several forms in which he is seen. For example, 
in texts like Tattvamasi etc., hundreds of patently 
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contradictory expressions are to be found not easily 
reconcilable. And therefore if Brahman is to be considered 
as abkeda and absolutely one, then it is not possible to 
easily reconcile all such contradictory expressions found 
in the Srutis ; for, even if the expressions are intended 
to convey the idea of bheda, just as between ghata and 
pata> then also it is not possible to avoid ativyapti. 
While things are patently different, to say that they 
are one and undivided is to land the argument in 
ativyapii. Even though silver is seen in the conch-shell, 
to say that it is not silver but a mere illusory thing 
that appears like silver is to say that there is no 
definite description of what is seen. Even though the 
eye sees objects with several characteristics, to deny 
that it has no characteristics, is to harm iht siddkdnla 
sought to be established. Indeed, when we see an 
article made of silver, we call it “This is made of silver”; 
thereby we mean that it could not be a thing made 
of anything else but silver. There is no reason why 
we should doubt it to be any other thing. Again, when 
we see another article of a different form and made 
of silver, we call it “This article is made of silver ”. 
Though the two articles are different in form, they 
are made of the same metal silver, and there can be 
no bhranti (mistake) in regard about it. We cannot say 
that for the mere reason of change of form the substance 
also is different. Similarly, Brahman who exhibits himself 
in several forms is the same in substance. Thereby 
the argument that Brahman is devoid of attributes ends in 
defeat, according to the Sruti text Neha namsii kmchana 
which means that Brahman is never void of attributes. 
If so, by a contradictory argument (vyaghatancha) Brahman 
ends in apasiddhanta (in an erroneous conclusion). A 
Brahman devoid of attributes {mrvi&esha Brahman) 
is a contradiction in terms. Moreover, an object which 
is without any attribute cannot be exactly expressed 
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in any form of its existence. In such a state, Brahman 
goes without any description, just as a ghata, which 
has not been formed into any shape by which it could 
be described. Then, it is to be said that the ghala 
appears to be of a black colour (pnlb ghatah), whereby 
no comprehension of the object is realized. Now, 
bhranti is never preventable. An object which appears 
to the sight cannot be wrongly mistaken to be any 
other than what it is actually seen to be and consist of 
those attributes. We cannot describe a thing that has not 
been actually seen. A matter which is possessed of a 
particular characteristic cannot be stated to be no matter at 
all ; for it is capable of undergoing changes from one form 
into another. Similarly Brahman who is the Atman and who 
takes on several forms to the sight, cannot be said to be 
devoid of such characteristics {lakskanas). If we do not 
admit the existing characteristics as we see in them, such 
as the ghata in our sight, reading its colour, etc., then 
we will be forming a wrong conclusion by a wrong mode of 
argument. We cannot disprove our sight when we clearly 
come into contact with a particular object ; nor can we 
think of any other object when we have a particular one 
before us. There can never be any difference between the 
observations that we make in an object and the actual 
characteristics that they display. If we did so, we would 
be making wrong conclusions just as assuming danda and 
purusha wrongly as (indicating) one (object) only— (;>., 
without distinguishing between the two). 

Then such a contradictory argument is to be under- 
stood as indicating the non-existence of either. But 
such a thing in Brahman is damaging {dushlam). If 
Brahman is to be conceived of in the form of an 
inexpressible one and as possessing characteristics which 
are contradictory to each other, unless such contradictions 
exist in him, such a Brahman possessed of Sadasadvi- 
lakshana cannot be actually realized or supposed to 
exist. In your (Purvacharya’s) opinion if such a con- 
tradiction cannot be removed or reconciled, Brahman 
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is not clearly established and Brahman, therefore, becomes 
something else and ends in ativyapti. Accordingly we 
cannot be prevented from deciding that Brahman can be 
anything but what you decide him to be — i.e.^ one possess- 
ing a character indescribable and composed of both sat and 
asat. The characteristics of sat and asat which, by your 
argument, you attribute to Brahman, can never be spoken 
of as nirviSesha characteristics. Taking sat and asat on the 
whole, it is easily arrived at that Brahman is full of attri- 
butes, such as a g;/iatakalasa\vKich. consists of a combination 
of ghata, pata, etc. It follows, therefore, that what you said 
to be abhinua and ad/iyasa and just as the appearance of 
silver in the conch-shell is all untrue and proves only the 
Brahman with attributes. The belief that Brahman is 
distinguished by vi^es/mna or attributive characteristics 
cannot be said to limit his unlimited (visis/da) qualities ; 
even if you say so, he is not affected by your so limiting 
his characteristics. 

The Bhedabheda Theory. 

At this point, it might prove useful to obtain a compre- 
hensive view of the Bheddbheda view propounded by Sripati. 
Sripati’s Bhashya is to the Virasaivas what Ramanuja’s 
is to the BrI-Vaishnavas, Anandatirtha’s to Sad-Vaishna- 
vas (or Madhva-Vaishnavas) and Sankara’s to Smartas. 
It came to be written at a time when the Virasaivas occu- 
pied the foremost position in the religious counsels of the 
first Vijayanagar Empire. If Virasaivism may justly claim 
to be a revival of the ancient Saiva faith which became 
popular amongst the generality of the Western and South 
Indian people, long anterior to and more prominently 
since the days of Basava, the reformer, who largely 
democratised it about the middle of the 12th century 
A.D., Sripati’s Bhashya may be taken to represent its 
higher philosophical aspects. Its chief merit— as any one 
who reads through it will readily acknowledge — is that it 
seeks to put Virasaivism on a philosophical footing. What 
Srikanthadid for Suddhasaivism, Sripati did for Virasaivism. 
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While Srikantha’s system has been sometimes interpreted, 
notably by Appaya Dikshita, in terms of Sankara’s Advaiia, 
though he himself styles it Viaishtadvaita, it is impossi- 
ble to so interpret Sripati’s. It is Virasaiva in letter and 
spirit where Srikantha’s is Saivite. It touches on every 
important article of faith of Vira4aivism and brings it within 
the philosophic sweep of Badarayana’s Sutras. Coming as 
it did after the efforts of Sankara, Ramanuja, Anandatirtha 
and Srikantha, it passes in review the first three of these 
and rejects their standpoints as also of Srikantha, though 
not in the same open manner as it does the first three, and 
this for the obvious reason that Srikantha and Sripati were 
both Saivas, though differing from each other in certain 
respects. Sripati does not accept the Saiva Vi^is/ilddvai- 
tism of Srikantha any more than he accepts the Advaita 
of Sankara. Even the casual reader will be struck with the 
deep learning, the extensive range of knowledge, the high 
dialectic skill and the intimate acquaintance Sripati shows of 
the systems he criticizes at such great length and with such 
effect. In places, his argumentation is searching and his 
criticism piercing to a degree. As a philosophical polemic, 
it is not a mere destructive treatise ; it is something more 
than that. It builds up a system, which seeks to give 
a broader base to the transcendental aspect of Virasaivism. 
What is particularly noteworthy is that he does not put it 
forth as a mere statement of his own individual views but 
as one founded on an old and well-established tradition 
going back to the hoary days of Agastya, the sage to whom 
all South Indian culture is attributed. This suggestion is 
of considerable importance, because it enables us not only 
to determine what authority should attach to the comment- 
ary of Sripati but also helps us to fix, within certain 
tolerable limits, the comparative age of the view-points taken 
by him and his predecessors in interpreting the Sutras of 
Badarayana. The Sutras themselves bear eloquent testimony 
to the fact that there were, at or about the time they came 
to be composed, different schools of Vedantic thought, 
led by well-known teachers, to whom specific references 
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are made by Badarayana. Among these are ASmarathya 
(I. 2. 29 and I. 4. 20) ; Atreya (III. 4. 44) ; Audulomi 
(I. 4. 21 ; III. 4. 45 and IV. 4. 6) ; Badari (I. 2. 31 ; 
III. 1. 11 ; IV. 3. 7 and IV. 4. 10) ; Jaimini (I. 2. 28 ; 
I. 2. 31 ; I. 3. 31 ; I. 4. 18 ; III. 2. 40 ; III. 4. 2 ; III. 4. 18 ; 
III. 4. 40; IV. 1. 17; IV. 3. 12; IV. 4. 5 and IV. 4. 11); 
Karshnajini (III. 1. 9) and Kasakritsna (I. 4. 22). If the in- 
terpretation of Sankara and Ramanuja of II. 1. 1 and II. 1.2 
and II. 1. 4 are to be accepted — Anandatirtha differs from 
them in his interpretation of these Sutras as in many others — ■ 
then, we have to concede that Badarayana refers, though 
without mentioning his name, to Kapila also. Of these 
teachers, the view of Asmarathya is, if the interpretation of 
Sankara of I. 4. 20 is adopted, that the soul stands 
to the Brahman in the dtieddb/ieda relation, i.e., it is 
neither absolutely different nor absolutely non-different 
from it, as sparks are from fire. This, in other words, 
means that individual souls are somehow different from 
Brahman and somehow non-different. This is the bkedd- 
bhedavdda associated with the name of. Asmarathya. 
Audulomi, however, takes a different view. He teaches 
(I. 4. 21) that the soul is altogether different from Brah- 
man up to the time when, obtaining final release, it is 
merged in it. Sankara commenting on this Sutra, which 
is devoted to Audulomi’s opinion, says that the individual 
soul which is rendered restless by the contact with its differ- 
ent limiting adjuncts, viz., body, senses and mind, attains 
through the instrumentality of knowledge, meditation, and 
so on, a state of complete serenity, and thus enables itself, 
when passing at some future time out of the body, to be- 
come one with the higher self ; hence the initial statement 
in which it is represented as non-different from the highest 
Self. This opinion of Audulomi is supported by him by 
two texts from the Upanishads. The first of these is: Evame 
vaishd samprasddo, etc., that serene being arising from 
this body appears in its form as soon as it has approach- 
ed the highest high.^®® The second intimates, by means 
Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 3. 
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of the simile of the rivers, that name and form abide in 
the individual soul, Yatha nadyah syandamauah, etc., as 
the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, having lost their 
name and their form thus, a wise man freed from name 
and form goes to the divine Person who is greater than 
the great.^®® That is, as the rivers losing the names and 
forms abiding in them disappear in the sea, so the in- 
dividual soul also losing the name and form abiding in 
it becomes united with the highest Person. That the 
latter half of the passage has the meaning assigned 
to it, follows — adds Sankara — from the parallelism which 
we must assume to exist between the two members of 
the comparison. Vachaspati Misra in his Bkdmati, a 
commentary on Sankara’s B/idshya, remarks, when writing 
in this connection that the Upanishadic texts quoted 
transfer a future state of non-difference to that time when 
the difference exists. He quotes the following saying of 
the. Pdnchamtrikas : — “ Up to the moment of emancipation 
being reached the soul and the highest Self are different. 
But the emancipated soul is no longer different from the 
highest Self, since there is no further cause of difference.” 
Audulomi’s doctrine is known as SatyabJmiavdda. Finally, 
we have the view of Kasakritsna, who holds that the 
individual soul is absolutely non-different from the Brah- 
man (I. 4. 22). Sankara in commenting on this Sutra 
makes it read “ the highest Self exists in the condition of 
the individual soul”. That the highest Self only is that 
which appears as the individual, is, he says, evident from 
the Brdhmana passage, ‘‘ Let me enter into them with this 
living Self and evolve names and forms” and similar texts. 
He also cites mantras to the same effect, for instance, 
‘‘The wise one who, having produced all forms and 
made all names, sits calling the things by their names. 
Where the Srutis relate the creation of fire and other 
elements, they do not — he says — at the same time relate a 
separate creation of the individual soul ; we have, therefore, 

Mund. upa.. III. 2. 8. 

Taitt. Ar., III. 12. 7. 
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he argues, no right to look on the soul as a product of the 
highest Self, different from the latter. In the opinion of 
Ka^kritsna, the non-modified highest Lord himself is the 
individual soul, not anything else. Asmarathya, although 
meaning to say that the soul is not (absolutely) different 
from the highest self, yet intimates by the expression “ On 
account of the fulfilment of the promise which declares a 
certain mutual dependence — that there does exist a certain 
relation of cause and effect between the highest Self and the 
individual soul — and not the relation of absolute identity.” 
The opinion of Audulbmi, again, clearly implies that the 
difference and non-difference of the two depend on dif- 
ference of condition, i.e., upon the state of emancipation and 
its absence. Of these three opinions, Sankara holds that 
of Kasakritsna accords with the Srutis, because it agrees 
with what all the Veddtt/a texts, for example, Tatlvaniasi, 
etc., aim at inculcating. Only on the basis of his opinion, 
says Sankara, immortality can be viewed as the result of 
the knowledge of the soul ; while it would be impossible to 
hold the same view if the soul were a modification (product) 
of the Self and as such liable to lose its existence by being 
merged in its causal substance. For the same reason, name 
and form cannot abide in the soul — as was above attempted 
to prove by means of the simile of the rivers — but abide in 
the limiting adjunct and are ascribed to the soul itself in a 
figurative sense only. For the same reason, the origin of 
the souls from the highest Self, of which the Srutis speak 
in some places as analogous to the issuing of the sparks 
from the fire, must be viewed as based only on the limiting 
adjuncts of the soul. 

Because the highest Self itself is that which appears as 
the individual soul, the statement as to the non-difference 
of the two — propounded by Kasakritsna — is well founded. 
Having said that, Sankara considers a possible objection to 
that view. After quoting the passage, ‘ Rising from out of 
these elements he vanishes again after them. When he has 
departed there is no more knowledge,’ he states that this 
might be taken to intimate the final destruction of the soul, 
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not its identity with the highest Self ! “ By no means,” 

he replies. The passage means to say only that on the 
soul departing from the body all specific cognition vanishes, 
not that the Self is destroyed. The eternally unchanging 
Self, which is one mass of knowledge, cannot possibly 
perish ; but by means of true knowledge there is effected 
its dissociation from the mdtras^ i.e., the elements and the 
sense organs, which are the product of Nescience. When 
the connection has been solved, specific cognition which 
depended on it, no longer takes place, and thus it can be 
said, ‘ When he has departed there is no more knowledge ’. 

Then, Sankara says, if Kasakritsna’s view is, as 
shown above, in keeping with the Srntis, all the adherents 
of Vedanta must admit that the difference of the soul and 
the highest Self is not real, but due to the limiting adjuncts, 
wV., the body, and so on, which are the product of name 
and form as presented by Nescience. After quoting 
numerous texts, the U panishads and the Bhagavad-Gltd 
in support of this view, he states that if the doctrine of 
general identity were not true, those who are desirous of 
release could not be in the possession of irrefutable know- 
ledge and there would be no possibility of any matter being 
well settled ; while yet the knowledge of which the Self is 
the object is declared to be irrefutable and to satisfy all 

desire. The Srutis, he says, speak of those ” who have 

well ascertained the object of the knowledge of the 
Vedanta .” He compares the passage, ‘What trouble, 
what sorrow can there be to him who has once beheld 

that unity He further notes that the Smriti also 

represents the mind of him who contemplates the Self 
as steady.* 

Finally Sankara winds up the argument by observing 
that as the individual and the highest Soul differ in name 
only, it being a settled matter that perfect knowledge has for 

*** Mutid. Upa., III. 2. 6. ty edantaxngndna. etc.) 

It. Upa., l,{_Yasmin sarvdtjii bhiitdni dtmaivdbhudviidnatah i 
tatra kb mbhafy kah iokafy yekatva manupalyatafy ti) 

*** Bhagavad-Gifd, II. 54-58. 
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its object the absolute oneness of the two, it is senseless 
to insist as some do, — Sankara says — on a plurality of 
Selfs, and to maintain that the individual soul is different 
from the highest Self, and the highest Self from the indi- 
vidual soul. For the Self is indeed called by many different 
names, but it is one only. Nor does the passage, ‘ He 
who knows Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as 
hidden in the cave refer to some one cave (different 
from the abode of the individual soul). And that nobody 
else but Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a 
subsequent passage, viz,, Tat srishlva tadevanupravisat, 
‘Having sent forth he entered into it’,"*^® according 
to which the Creator only entered into the created 
beings. He then adds that those who insist on the 
distinction of the individual and the highest Self 
oppose themselves to the true sense of the Vedanta 
texts stand thereby in the way of perfect knowledge 
which is the door to perfect beatitude, and groundlessly 
assume release to be something effected, and therefore 
non-eternal (while it is really eternal, it being in fact 
not different from the eternally unchanging Brahman). 
And, he adds, if they attempt to show that mbksha, 
although effected, is eternal, they involve themselves in a 
conflict with sound logic. 

We thus see Sankara rejecting Asmarathya’s b/iedd~ 
bkeda and Audulomi’s satyabMdavlda and accepting the 
doctrine of Kasakritsna, as interpreted by himself, that 
the highest Soul exists in the condition of the individual 
Soul and deducing from it the theory of the identity of the 
Jlva and the Brahman. Turning to Sripati, we find him 
interpreting these three Sutras 4. 20, I. 4. 21 and I. 4. 
22) in a somewhat different manner. In connection with 
the first of these, he quotes the Sruti texts : Atmani vigndte 
sarvamidam vigndtam bkavati (When the Self is known, all 
this is known) ; Idam sarvam yadayamdtma, iti chaP^^ (All 

Taitt, Upa., If. 1. {nrahmavidapndli sarvam, etc.) 

Taitt. Upa., II. 6. {Asanneva sa bhavati, etc.) 

Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 6. 
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these, wherever they may be that appear to us, are nothing 
but Atma) ; and Eka vignanena sarva vignatta pratignd- 
siddheh lingam suchitam bhavati*^^ (‘ If one is known, all is 
known’ indicates the fulfilment of the promissory state- 
ment). The statement that “ if one is known, all is known” 
leads to no contradiction, because Sruti texts, such as 
Yato vd imdni bhutdni jdyante'^^ iti, etc., explain clearly 
that all those things, whatever that appear to us, are jlvas 
consisting of the five elements {bhuta panchakd) and they 
came to existence from Brahman. As they are connected 
mutually as cause and effect, there can be no separation 
between the two and hence they are relatively connected 
with each other, and therefore, according to the maxim 
dadhi kshlravat (curds resulting from milk),*^® a thorough 
knowledge of the cause of transformation from one state to 
another will lead to the realization of the whole truth laid 
down in the text Eka vignatieita sarva vigndnam. And 
therefore Asmarathya considers that in order to gain a know- 
ledge of the principles of difference underlying the text 
Eka vigndnhta sarva vigndnam^ a close study of what is 
enunciated in the texts Yasya dtmd ^arlram^'^^ t(i, etc., is 
necessary. Such a study would show the transformation 
of the barlra into the Atmd (i.e., Brahman), and fulfil the 
texts Sarva vigndna pratigtid., etc. In order to clearly 
point out the close connection that exists between sarlra 
and dtmd — which is as close as between the body and its 


Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 

Cf, Anandatirtha’s Aftuvydk/tydna on the Brahma-Sutra 
B/idshya, I. 4. 6, where the phrase Kshlravat vikdra/i sydt iiaiva 
sa sydddhareh kvachii occurs. Also see Jayatirtha's Nydyasudhd, 

I. 4, 6, where the same phrase is commented upon. For Sankara^s 
view see Bhdshya on the Vedanta Sutras^ II. 1. 18, where he maintains 
as his final conclusion that milk and other substances are called 
effects when they are in the state of curds and so on, and that it is 
impossible even within hundreds of years ever to bring about an 
effect which is different from its cause. See also Sankara’s Bhdshya^ 

II. 1. 24. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 
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members {angangi) — Asmarathya, who upholds the bheda- 
vdda doctrine, considers that a close study into the nature 
of the difference between dttnd, and ianra is necessary. 
In this manner, having considered both the doctrine of 
Asamyukta b/iedavdda, which differentiates between /'Iva 
and Brahman as between ghala and pata) and the doctrine 
of angdngivat samyukla bheda, which connects the jlva 
with the Brahman as closely as the body is related to its 
members, Asmarathya demonstrates (thereby) the doctrine 
oi 8uddhddvai/a. Srlpati next passes on to I. 4. 21, which 
propounds Audulomi’s view. He interprets the Sutra thus, 
utkramishyatah, svdm vidydpddhim tyajatah, jlvasya g/iatd- 
kdka, mahdkdiavat Brahmabhinnatvdt sarvadd Brahmabhin- 
natayd jlvopakramaitam- Here the expression utkrami- 
shyatak means svdm vidydpddhim tyajatah, i.e., abandon the 
deceptive knowledge inherent in the Self — by which the 
jlva realizes that the Brahman is absolutely identical with 
the Self, just as ghatdkdia is quite the same as mahdkd^a. 
Therefore by knowing correctly Brahman, all is known and 
a thorough knowledge of all is possessed by the Self. 
Thus considers Audulomacharya. In other words, as 
soon as the Sarpabhrdnti is removed in the rope, the rope 
appears quite plain — i.e., simply as a rope ; similarly when 
the deceptive knowledge inherent in the Self is removed, 
Brahmatva is realized. So thinks Audulomi. In all the 
Sruti texts, such as Tattvamasi, etc., the prime object of 
the teaching is to inculcate the truth of the doctrine that the 
jlva and the Brahman are absolutely one, behaving in the 
manner of bimba and pratibimba just as ghxldkdia and 
mahdkaba. (Just as the space in the pot is the same as the 
unlimited space outside of it, so the jlva, as soon as he is 
relieved of the ignorance that veils him from the knowledge 
of Brahman, will realize that he is Brahman. That is, 
knowledge will make the jlva aware of his identity with the 
Brahman.) Some believe that they — jlva and Brahman—' 
always exist in this manner. The fact is that in Brahman 
jlvatva is falsely postulated to exist as the rajju (rope) is 
falsely understood to be sarpa (serpent). According to the 
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Advaita doctrine, it is pointed out that adhyasa is the chief 
cause for bhranti, which when removed, Brahman is realiz- 
ed as being identical with the jlva. Some conceive the 
truth in this fashion. Having thus proved the one-sided 
views of the different argumentators holding different 
doctrines, the chief VManta doctrine is thus set down (in 
the next Sutra) by the Sutrakara in a manner which harmo- 
nizes every Sruti text. 

In keeping with this suggestion is Sripati’s interpreta- 
tion of I. 4. 22. This Sutra, he says, sets down the 
stddhdnta of the Sutrakara. Kasakritsna abides by the 
doctrine of bkedabhMa which is declared by the Sruti texts 
which, without contradicting each other, enunciate in Dvd 
suparnd, etc., and other texts the bkeda doctrine and the 
abhMa doctrine in Tattvamasi, etc., and other texts. In 
order to point out clearly the existence of bheda and abhMa 
between the fwa and the Brahman, Kasakritsna here 
declares that all Sruti texts purport to propound the under- 
lying doctrine of bhMdbheda. Therefore the third (variety of) 
doctrine — of bhMdb/teda — is the highest essential truth 
{pdramdrthika) declared by all the Sruti texts ; and so it must 
be understood. Hundreds of Sruti texts declare that during 
the Samsdradasa [i.e., one’s lifetime) jlva and Brahman are 
quite distinct from each other and separate ; and that during 
the Moks/iadasa, abheda is declared to be the established 
truth. Sruti texts like the following : 

Esha samprasddbrtha dtmd barlrdt samuththdya Paran- 
jbti rupam sampadya svena rupeimbhinishpadyate II 

Yathd nadyah syandamdfidJt samudre astam gachchanti 
ndmarupe vihdya I Tathd vidvdn namarupdd vimuktalt 
pardtparam purusham upaiti divyam » 

Dkydtvd munir gachchati bhutayonim samastasdkshim 
tamasah parastdt II 

Sraddhd bhakti dhydnaybgddavehi II 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 14. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 

Kaivalya Upa. 
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Brahma vMa Brahmaiva bhavati n 
Brahmavidapmti param n 
Gnatvd bivam bantam atyantametiw 

&iva ehd dhyeyah bivamkarah sarvamanyat parityajya'^'^ '^^iti, 
and hundreds of other Sruti texts declare to the same effect. 

Then, if it is doubted how at all two sets of 
Sruti texts which hold to two such clearly contradictory 
views as bhMa and abheda, which are as opposed to each 
other as darkness and light (are to each other), could 
be summed up in the single word bhMdbheda and that 
doctrine declared as enunciating the highest essential truth 
and as containing the siddhdnta view, we answer (says 
Sripati) it should not be so doubted. Because there 
is no proof that the Srutis should be taken only to 
declare an one-sided view {Ekadebaprdmdnya). If such 
an one-sided view is accepted as the truth, the Srutis as a 
whole would become unauthoritative- We must never 
think that the Sruti texts (relating to bh^a and abheda) 
are as opposed to each other as sleep and wakefulness, as 
darkness and light, as fire and water and as ignorance and 
wisdom. Then, if we are to accept the mutually contradic- 
tory doctrine of bJtMdbheda, is it on account of the contra- 
dictory nature of things ; the absence of contradictory 
causes ; the wrong (committed) by adopting only one of 
these — bhMa or abhMa ; the non-existence of either {bheda 
or abheda) ; of either being proved {b/iSda and abheda) ; of 
inconsistency in either of them ; of the fruitlessness of . 
either of them ; of either of them being not perceptible 
to the mind ; of the absence of difference between them ; 
or on account of the absence of the unity in the Srutis 
referring to them ? It is not the first, because Vat param 
Brahma sarvdtmd vibvasydyatanam mahat i iti, and other 


Mund. upa.. III. 2. 9. 

Tain. Upa., II. 1. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 14. 

Sveta, upa., IV. 18. 

That is, the unrealizable character of either of them. 
Mahopa., XI. 2. 6. 
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Sruti texts show that prapancha and Brahman are composed 
of dvaitadvaita in the form of radkarddketvam (effect and 
cause). Then Tamevabhantamanubhati sarvam^^^ i /V/, and 
other texts declare the nature of the illuminator and the 
illumination {BMsya and bhasakatvam). Next Samasta 
sdkshyam tamasah parasldt*^^ \ Ui, and other texts declare 
the sdkshya and sakshiivam — the evidence and the matter 
that is evidenced. Finally Tat srishtva tadevdnuprdviiat^^^ i 
iti, and other texts show clearly the cause of the world’s 
creation and the form by which Brahman is evidenced 
in the world by his entering into it. While living in 
the world, as jlva, experience of gmna and agndna is 
seen. In prakriti (in the original state) the three forms 
of gunas {sativa, rdjasa and idmasa) are also seen ; in 
vikruti (in transformed state), jlva is seen possessed of a 
bodily existence, subject to the three states, and of a body 
formed from the elementary condition of matter {kdnddeh) 
composed of pdnchabhautika (the five elementals), of the 
nature of nitya and anitya. It is also seen that coldness and 
warmth attaching to earth and air are experienced. The dual 
characteristic of jahadajahallakshana is exhibited in confor- 
mity with the Sankhyadvaita doctrine as exemplified in 
Mahe^vara in his ardhandri form consisting of saguna 
and nirguna qualities. W'ith human beings, the existence 
of fear in respect of punya and papa is seen. With the Sun, 
the state of brilliancy and dimness is seen. 

Nor is it the second. The Sruti text Yadd tamastan- 
nadivd uardtrih nasannachdsachchiva eva kevalah*^'^* l iti 
and hundreds of other texts show that even before the 
creation of the world the self-illuminating Parame^vara 
existed in combination with prakriti in the form of 
darkness {tamak). In Yatdvd imdtti bhutdni jdyante^"^ i iti 
and other Sruti texts Siva, who is Parabrahman and who 

Kath. Upa., V. 15, 

AtharvaSiras. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 6. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 

Taitt. Upa., HI. 1. 
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has no second, is represented as the cause for the creation 
of the world, etc., which is evidence of his dvaita character. 
Pardsya iaktir vividhaiva, iruyate svdbhdvtkl gndna bala 
kriydcha^^^ i iti and other texts point out clearly that as all 
matter is associated with its qualities,'*®^ Brahman is natur- 
ally possessed of all connected qualities without which 
creation is impossible just as a gem {mani) is possessed of 
its natural lustrous qualities without which it cannot be 
called by that name. 

If we should admit that the prapancha is composed 
of mdyd and therefore illusory just as a lotus in the sky 
or horns in a rabbit, then we cannot be prevented from 
arriving at the manifestly wrong conclusion which is 
witnessed to by the maxim “my mother is barren ”. More- 
over, Dvd suparnd*^^ etc., and other Sruli texts distinctly 
teach that the jlva and Brahman are different {bheda), while 
Tattvamasi and hundreds of other texts point to abhMa. 
Therefore, it is right that we should adopt both combined as 
bheddb/ieda. If we only accept one side (of this truth), 
then we will be shrinking the import of the Sruti texts. 

Nor is it the third. For Es/id anu jivo hridaye 
sannivishtah i Eshd anurdtmd chefasd vMitavyah Vdld- 
gra bata bhdgasya iatadhd kalpitasyacha \ /Ivo b/iagah 
savigneyd hridaye sarvajantushu II Akdsavat sarvagatb 
niramsali i Mahdntam vibhurdtmdnam matvd dhlrb na &b- 
chati l'*'*® Antahpdrnb bahihpur7iah purnakumbhaivdmbhasi i 
AfitaJi iunyo bahiUunyah bunyakumbha ivdmbare ll Tadddi 
niadhydnta vihinamekam vibhum chiddiiandam arupam 
adbhutam n iti and other texts explain that jlva and 
Brahman possess mental unity {chitiaikatva). While in 
their dimensions of anutva and vibhutva^^^ they are distinct- 
ly contradictory to each other. Therefore it is but right 


&veta. Upa., VI. 8. 

Dharmddharmandriva . 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 9. 

Kath. Upa., II. 22. 

*** Anu/va is atomic state and vibhuiva is the supreme state. 
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that we should agree to bhedabheda. Just as a coiled 
serpent is seen in a contracted form in its quiescent condition, 
while in motion it is seen in an elongated form, so the 
mutual contradiction is clear in their dimensions {parimand), 
the object being the same. Also, just as the rays of the 
Sun proceeding from his disc show a larger area than the 
disc itself, even though the disc is small, the area covered 
up by the light appears contradictory in its dimensions on 
account of the areas respectively covered by them — the rays 
and the disc from which the rays proceed. And lastly just 
as a sheet of cloth coiled up appears much shorter in length 
than it is seen when it is expanded out, the cloth being the 
same, similarly in conclusion bhedabhlda has to be 
accepted. 

Nor is it the fourth. Vacharambhanam vikarb nantadhe- 
yatn mriltiketyeva satyam i Sarvam khalvidam Brahma I 
Tajjalamti idnta updslta i Tadananyatvam drambhana 
iabdddibhyah i iti and other Sruti and Sutra texts together 
denote the characteristic contrasts between Brahman and 
prapancha and cause and effect {kdrya and kdram)', by 
introducing the example of mrittikd, etc., bheddbheda 
is clearly pointed out. Similarly in the first khanda of the 
Atharvasiras text beginning with Devdh vai svarga maga- 
man i Tam devd rudramapruchchan i Kbbhavdniti i So' bra- 
v%t ahamekah prathama mdsam vartdmicha bhavishydmicha i 
Ndnyah kaschin mat to vyatirikiah i and ending with 
Jybtirityahameka sarvecka mdmcva mdm yo veda sa sarvam 
vedd I Sivdbhinnatvam is pointed out. Also, in the 
second khanda (of the same work), it is stated clearly 
in the text Yb vai rndra sa bhagavdnyascha Brahmd 
tasmai vai namb Tiamah i Yb vai rudra sa bhagavdnyascha 
Vishnuh tasmai vai -namb tuimah by which Brahma, 
Vishnu, Mahesvara, etc., are conclusively declared to be 
the chief cause for prapancha^ which is the effect. Also, 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 

Chch, Upa., III. 14. 

*** Brahma-Sutra, II. 1. 14. 

Athamaiiras, 
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the Kaivalya and Taittir^ya texts Sa Brahma sa ^tvak 
sa Harih sendra ibkshara paramasvarai i Sa eva Vishnuh 
sa praiiaft sa kalbgnih sa chandramah i Sa eva sarvam 
yadbkutam yachchabhavyam sandianant i Ritam satyam 
Param Brahma purusham krishita pingalam i Ordhvan- 
reiam Virupdksham viivarupdya vai namb tianiah I iti 
state that the work which is the form of effect is seen 
clearly as not being different {abhiunatvdl) from Parasiva, 
who is the original cause. 

Nor is it the fifth. The Sruti texts Brahma veda 
Brcihmaiva bhavaii i Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati i 
etc., declare that the jlva who is distinct from Brahman 
will realize Brahman through meditation and worship until he 
becomes one with Brahman. Here also bheddbheda is 
shown to be not contrary to the authorities. Moreover, 
in the Sdta Samhita, it is said Bheddbheda siathdbhedb 
bfieda ete matd,strayah. In Mahimna is seen Dhruvam kaschit 
brute sakala maparastdvad dhruvam iti parb dhravyd- 
dhravyeti, etc. (Some say that what is experienced at 
present is true ; and all the future is untrue ; the remote 
{i.e., the highest truth) is either existent or non-existent). In 
Kurma it is said, Kechit dvaitam praiamsanti kechidadvaita 
vddinah i Dvayb^^rutyeka dUatvdt sarva ^ruii samanvayah i 
Bheddbheda matasraute parigrdhyo mumukshubhih ' iti H 
(Some extol dvaita. Some argue in favour of advaita ; 
both (these) are partial interpreters; bheddbheda mala is 
the one that should be accepted by mumukshus {i.e., those 
who desire salvation) as the doctrine that will harmonize 
the Sruti texts relating to both dvaita and advaita.) The 
Gdthd,*'^^ iVddvaitamaparbhsham chennachidrupena bhdsandt i 
Aviieshena bhdtamchet dvaitam kirn bhdsate kila i Dingmd- 
trena vibhdtantu dvaybrapi samam khalu i Dvaita siddhiva- 
dadvaita siddhistvetdvatd na kirn i Dvaitena hlna madvai- 

Mahdpa. 

Mahdpa., X. 21. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Literally, verse, especially a religious verse, but not belonging 
to one of the Fedas, 
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tarn dvaita gndne kathamtvidam i Dvirbhd,vitva virbdhascha 
dvaita sbtdhb same ubhe i Tatha, visuddha chidrupa Siva 
sarvddhikah smruthah i Jagajjanmddi hetutvdt sarvagnat- 
vddi lakshandt i Asangatvdt nirmalatvdt satya kdmadi 
lakshai^t > Dvaitastad aprakrishtopi tadupdsana rupatah i 
Svikdryam ydgibhissarvaift vedamdrgaika vedibhih i Asau 
ntdydmdyam dvaitam iti ch^t latvtayujyate i Arlhasiddhi 
kriydsiddhydr drishtatvdt brutidarbandt i Bheddbheda matam 
chaiva vidheyam panditaOi sadd II Hi establishes that the 
doctrine of dvaitddvaita alone is the highest spiritual 
knowledge {pdramdrthika). That is delightful {toiiiya 
ramamyam). The Gdi/td quoted by Sripati may be thus 
translated: — “If advaita will not lead to the knowledge 
that is necessary to realize the Brahman, if chidrupa 
cannot throw any light, how can it be possible to find out 
by the rest a true knowledge which will enable the realiza- 
tion of Brahman? The light that is seen only shows the 
directions in the space but the space and light are one and 
the same. It is not possible to understand through contro- 
versial argument which is the correct one {i.e,, the correct 
knowledge to realize Brahman). Advaita appears inferior 
to Dvaita ; but the dualistic view is not in conformity with 
nor is it in harmony with the Srutis. Therefore the only 
chidrupa that should be accepted as Brahman is the 
Almighty Siva, because He is the sole Creator, the 
all-knowing, the unassociated, the all-pure, and possessed 
of Satyakdma and other characteristics. And even though 
he appears to be of a Dvaita character as being realizable 
through meditation and worship, yet Yogis acknowledge 
that Srutis prove artha siddhi and kriyd siddhi (realizing 
the cause by the effect). Therefore it is that the learned 
should accept the bheddbheda doctrine only as the highest 
spiritual truth.” 

Nor is it the sixth. Sruti texts like Mdydntu 
prakritim vindydt mdyinantu Mahebvaram i Tasydvayava 
bhutdththam vydptam sarvam idam jagat i Etasmdi jdyate 


&veta. Upa., IV. 10. 
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prdno manassarvendriydnicha • Vidydvidye l§aie yastu 
sbnyah • Pradkdna kshletragnapatir gumiafi i lidnassar- 
vavidydndm i iti n etc., and hundreds of other Sruii 
texts speak of Paramdtman and the prapanchci in the form 
niyamya and niydmaka in a reconciliatory manner and as 
establishing the doctrine of dvaitddvaita. And also the 
text ISdnassarvavidyduam, etc., and hundreds of other 
similar texts also declare the above view. 

Nor can it be the seventh. The text Sraddhd bhakti 
dhydna ybgddavehi \ Gndna nirmathandbhydsdt pd§am 
dahati panditah i Vidydnchdvidydncha yastad vedobhayam 
saha I Tena Brahmavit punyakrichcha i Satyena labdha 
stapasd hyesha dtmd samyaggndnena brahmacharyhta 
nityam i ili, etc., and hundreds of other similar texts 
declare that Paramasiva can be realized in the Advaita 
form only after following dhydna and dhdrana practices, 
according to the dvaita karmdnushtfwta., which is the 
only way for such realization, as the fruit of it.^®® 


Mufid, Upa.^ II. 1. 3. 

:Sveta, Upa., VI. 16. 

Mahopa,, X. 21. 

Know that Maya is Prakriti and that Mahesvara is Mdyin, 
Out of his body has resulted this whole universe which pervades 
everywhere. From him has been created prana and all the limbs 
of the body. Also out of him, prdT^a^ manas and other sensory 
organs have taken their origin. Vidyd and avidyd are subordinate to 
lia^ who is quite fiee and unconnected and is called anyah, Tsvara 
is also the Kshetragna and the Lord who sees into the characteristics 
of all. 

Mahdpa., X. 21. """ Ua. Upa., 11. 

Kaivalya Upa, Mtind. Upa*^ III. 1. 5. 

Know that iraddhd and bhakti can be obtained only through 
the practice of meditation in the form of Yoga, The wise can get 
their bondage burnt to ashes only through that correct knowledge 
got out of the process of churning known as the practice (of medita- 
tion). Both vidyd and avidyd must be understood along with it 
{dhydna yoga), for then only they (the wise) will have understood 
Brahman by their virtue, because this dtman can be realized only by 
virtue and by a thorough knowledge through Brahmacharya practice 
followed continuously. 
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Moreover, if it is asked what is the good of all the 
trouble taken in discussing the topics of the Sdstras which 
are the end of the Veda in order to cause the realization of 
Advaita Brahman, if such realization can be had only 
through the practice of Dvaita kanna, then our answer 
is, it is not so. According to the Sthuldrundhatl nydya, 
the realization of Brahman will be caused after the destruc- 
tion of all evil through actions which are devoid of a desire 
for fruit. So declare the Smritis. In the Vedic text 
beginning with Yasyaiieshtd chatvdrimiat samskdrd i iii 
and ending with Byahmanas sdyujyam sdlbkyam gach- 
chanti i iti., the realization of Brahman is declared for all 
who are born through the rites of garbkddhdna, etc., and 
after the destruction of all sinful actions. Therefore, there 
is no contradiction in the worshipper of Paramesvara 
being the worshipped Paramesvara in the state of 
religious worship {drddhakarupa karmandm arddhyarupa 
paramHvarasya cha pydpya prdpakatvam). The text 
Na cha sarva ete punyalokd bhavanti i iii which means 
“these all cannot obtain the ’’ cannot be taken 
to mean anything in contradiction to the Syutis, in regard 
to the obtaining of the respective fruits of the different 
diyamas. Because even though actions done with certain 
desires readily yield the fruits aimed at, actions done 
without any such desire will still lead to Payamapuyushdytha 
after destroying the three-fold sins and the like associated 
with the three ages of man — youth, manhood and old age 
{mdnavddi malatyayddi uiy/nukia, etc.).^®® If not, in the 
absence of any such kaymdnushlhdna, one cannot have a 
mental purification. In the absence of such purification, 
he will not give birth to true knowledge. In the absence 
of such true knowledge, no realization {moksha) will result. 
Therefore, what has been said above must be said to be 
pleasant to the wise. 

Nor is it the eighth. For in order to establish this 
same fact that that all-wise crest-jewel- like (personage), the 


Kmmdrarn yauvanam jard, — Bha^avad-Gitd, II, 13. 
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most revered VySsa, declares, in order to stop the fruitless 
controversies of vain logicians in their wranglings over Feala 
and Feddn^a, in the fourth Fdda of the IV Adhydya under 
the Sutras, Abhdvam Bddari rdhadyevam and Bhdvam 
Jaiminir vikalpdmanandt i iti, that the dvaitddvatta 
doctrine is the sole truth underlying both sets of Srutis 
which seem to be contradictory to each other, and 
establishes the truth at length under the Sutras which 
come later on — Dvddaidhavad ubhayavidham Bddard- 
yanbtah and Tasyabhdve sandhyavadupapatteh i ttt — 

which also establish the fact that the essence of all 
Sdstras is contained in embracing the doctrine of bhedd- 
bheda. 

Nor is it the ninth. According to the dvaita doctrine 
it is not possible to realize the unity with Brahman {Brak- 
maikatva) agreeably to the Sruti saying samudravatP'^^ 
According to the advaita doctrine, wherein Saguna Brah- 
matva and Ibvaratva are mere invented siddhdntas like the 
invented theory of rajju sarpa, the Vedas, Sdstras, Agamas 
and the Purditas are reduced to mere matters of belief 
without faith and finally they are reduced to nothingness 
{dattdnjaliprasangah). Thus both these doctrines — dvaita 
and advaita — should not be adopted. Also AnUayd 
iochati muhyamditah i Brahmaveda Brahmaiva bhavati 
iti, and other texts decisively prove that the jlva, being 
tied up in the sorrowful envelopment of the bondage 
of Mdyd, becomes ignorant of Paramasiva, and yet 
after liberation (from such a bondage) becomes Parama- 
6iva himself. Thus, it is said in the Kaivalya in 
the text SraddM bhakti dhydna yogdt avehi i and in the 


Brahma-Sutras, IV. 4. 10-11. 

Ibid., 12-13. 

Yatha nadyah syandamdnah samudre astam gachchanti namarupe 
vihdya | Tatha vidvdn ndmarupat vimuktah paratparam purusham 
upaiti divyam ii It }s suggested by Sripati that the word upaiti here 
does not indicate ekatva by transformation. Upaiti means “ will 
obtain”, i.e., will obtain divyam paramapurusham. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. Kaivalya Upa, 
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text beginning with Uma sahayam Paratneivaram pra- 
bhum and ending with Samasta sdkshim tamasak 
parastdt*^^ i Hi, that meditation done with devotion and faith 
{braddkd and bhakti) regarding Paramesvara and also being 
helped by his grace, with the aid of Parvati, he gets out of 
the darkness and emanates into the light and through the 
means of meditation and worship of Saguneivara will 
obtain nirguna Brahmatva {Nirgmia sdkshi Brahma- 
prdptih). In this doctrine (of bheddbheda), above all 
doctrines, by the triple application of bhakti, kriyd and gndna, 
a three-fold practice exists, which is capable of leading to 
mukti by enabling one to cross the ocean of samsdra and 
obtain unity with the Brahman, which is the essence of both 
the sets of Sruti texts. Therefore, it is only the doctrine of 
b/ieddbhMa which harmonizes the Sruti texts should be 
accepted. We, however, do not opine that the advaita 
doctrine is devoid of the teachings of bhakti, kriyd, gndna, 
braddhd, etc. Postulating avidyd as existing in Isvara from 
the expression asad used in the Sruti text^®'^ is like using a 
false sdligrdma as an object of worship. Who at all can be 
expected to acquire bhakti, iraddhd and viivdsa for such an 
Isvara ? Nor can an invented Isvara, who resembles a 
coiled serpent in a rope {rajjvdropita sarpavat), though he 
be propitiated with all the duties involved in the service of 
worship, be the donor of all the boons required of him } 

Nor can it be the tenth. In the text Dvd suparna,*^^ 
etc., both vidyd and avidyd are inseparably coupled up as 
Siva and jlva and as constant associates. If the standpoint 
of the doctrine of iuddhddvaita can, without adversely aflfect- 
ing the conception of advaita Brahman, be reconciled to 
dvaita prapancha, then the doctrine of bheddbheda opposes 
the position of neither (doctrine). Nor does the bhMdbheda 
doctrine, in such a case, contradict the principles of either 
side {dvaita and advaita). The Sruti text Atmd vdre 

*®® Kaivalya Upa. 

Asadva idamagra asU — Taitt. Upa., II. 7. Cf. Asaditi cheuna 
pratishedhamdtratvat — Brahma-Sutra, II. 1. 7. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 
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drasMavyah, etc., is a clear authority for Vedantins that the 
object of realization is Brahman. The knowledge of Brah- 
man will lead them to the realization (of Brahman). But in 
texts like Samidkoyajati*^^ etc., the expressions [Samidho- 
yajaii, etc.) denote that the way to realize the Brahman is 
through adopting the sacrificial rites known as the pancha- 
praydja vid/ii, by fulfilling which the realization will be 
attained. By adopting the bhedabheda doctrine, the double 
fruits that are the result of the sacrifices of Sautramani and 
Brihaspatisavana, Agnichayana, Vajapeya, etc., carried 
out conjointly, will be obtained.^’'® Also it is stated in the 
opening Suiya, Athdtb Bra/ima/i^nd.sa, as a firm conclu- 
sion that after the preliminary rites — according to the 
Pnrva Mimdmsa — are finished, Brahmajigndm should be 
begun in order to realize the double aspect of bheddbheda 
doctrine. Moreover, as in the Sutra IV. 4. 12, Dvddasd- 
kavat, etc., Badarayana declares his opinion by referring to 
the example of the DvddaMha*’’^ that both ought to be 
observed {i.e., both Karma and Gndna) and establishes in the 
Sutra next following Sandhyavat upapatteK''“ that both the 
doctrines of bhlda and abheda are established ; it has there- 
fore to be held that bheddbheda is the established siddhdnta 
according to Badarayana. It is also the chief siddhdnta 
of Kasakritsna and this is without doubt the established 
siddhdnta. In Sruti texts like Ya dtmani tishthan'^’’^ etc. 
Paramatma is stated to be in a readily realizable condition 


Purva Mimdmsa : Panchapraydja Vulhi — the law relating to 
the five principal sacrificial ceremonies. 

Sripati’s suggestion is that the adoption of the doctrine of 
bheddbheda in the region of ^driraka Mimdmsa is equal in result to 
the performance of Sautramani and Brihaspatisavana, Agnichayana 
and Vajapeya, which have in each case to be conjointly done, if 
they are (according to the Purva Mimdmsa) to bear fiuit. 

A sacrifice lasting for or completed in twelve days. 

The twilight is suitable, i.e., the meeting point of day and 
night is helpful. This Sutra suggests, says Sripati, the truth of 
the bheddbheda doctrine which is the meeting point of bheda and 
abheda as sandhyd is of day and night. 

Brihad. Upa., V. 7. 9. 
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when the jlva attains the stage of vignana. Jlva and 
Brahman are, therefore, declared to be distinctly separate. 
Asmarathya decides on the support of the middle term 
{madJiya vdkya pramdnam dddya). He endeavours 
to prevent a contradiction arising from the abheda Sruii 
texts such as Tattvamasi, etc., by means of compari- 
son {sddrusyena vdrayati). As for Audulomi, he argues 
on the strength of the proof afforded by Sruti texts 
like Neha ndndsti kinchana, etc., and argues on the analogy 
of the ynjjusarpa that in the advaita Brahman a vision of 
dvaita prapancha is seen without any contradiction arising 
therefrom. Kasakritsna having studied, in an inquiring 
mood, the first, central and last stages of the whole of the 
yedd7da, establishes a harmonious whole by the aid of the 
six-fold proofs {s/tadvidha linga tdtparyma) and concludes 
that bhMdbhMa is the correct and acceptable doctrine and 
adds that this should be accepted as the chief doctrine of the 
V iddnta system. In this way the doctrine of bheddbhMa is 
established without any contradiction being established 
between jlva and Brahman. 

The Nature and Character of Mukti. 

It is when we come to the discussion of the nature 
and character of mukti that we get a closer idea of the 
doctrine of bJieddbheda as propounded by Sripati. Though 
Sripati refers to jnukti in different parts of his Bhdshya, 
still it is best to go to IV. 4 to get his considered views 
on the matter. There, he lays down his conception of 
the nature and state of mukti. Commenting on IV. 4. 5, 
Brdhmena jaiminirupanydsddibhyah^ Sripati states that 
the Sruti text, Brdhmaridsya mukhamdixt \ Bdhurddanyah 
kritah I Orutadasya yadvaUyah ' Padbhydm iudro ajdyata n 
etc., declares that Parabrahma Siva created Brahmanas and 
others from the different parts of his body — face, shoulders 
etc. Therefore, it is not possible to say that the created 
world is devoid of bodily form or divisions. Jaimini infers 
Akrdnd hyatnandh iubhrah, etc., that even 
in the aprdkrita state of mukti^ the Srutis grant the existence 
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of higher §ar%ra, indriya^ mana and prana. If it is asked 
how, the reply is upanyasddibkydh, i.e.^ from allusions 
made to such things in discussions. Further, from the text Ya 
dtmdpa/tatapdpindP'^'‘ etc., which is the utterance of Praja- 
pati, also, the existence of a bodily form for muktas is predi- 
cated, just as in the form of Parabrahman, in the various 
postures of satya-sankalpatva^ dsana, etc. Also, Srubi texts 
like Jakshan krxdan ramantdfm/t*^^ etc., are found declaring 
that muktas who have acquired the form of Brahman through 
realization are seen taking part in different pastimes. And, 
therefore, Jaiminiacharya declares, on the strength of Sruti 
texts which hint at it, his doctrine that this is the 
exact state of those muktas who realize their form of 
Brahman. Thus having discussed the doctrine treating 
of the muktas in their realized state of Brahman in 
their sdvayava, saguna, savtbss/ui form {Sdvayavamatra 
brahmavddimatam upannasya), Sripati proceeds to state 
the realized form of Brahman in the niravayava^ nishkrtya, 
nirviieska form. Commenting on IV. 4. 6, Chiti tan- 
mdtrena taddtmakatvdditi Audulomih, he says that Sruti 
texts like Sadeva saumyhiamagra dslt i Ekameva advi- 
tlyam Brahma Atmd vd idam agra dslt i Brahma vd 
idam agra dslt i Satyam gndnam anantam BrahmaP'^'^ etc., 
are considered by Audulomiacharya as enunciating that there 
is nothing beyond Brahman and that Brahman is always in 
the form of chaitanya {i.e., Supreme Spirit considered as 
the essence of being and source of all sensation) and that 
form of chaitanya cannot be taken to behave in the fada- 
prapancha form. And that, therefore, as chaitanya he is 
during all the three times — past, present and future — the 
unchangeable {eka eva) Brahman. Why ? The answer is 
contained in the words taddtmakatvdt, because he has had 
the same form. He is also adribyam, avyavahdryam, alak- 
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shanam, ackintyam., avyapadHyanty and in fact he is the 
essence of all {ekdlma pratyaya sdram) as enunciated in 
Srutt texts like Prapatichbpaiainam bantam iivamadvaitam 
chaturtham manyante ; Sa dtmd sa vigmyah etc. ; Yat 
tad adriiyam agrdhyam agotram avarnam achakshuirdtram 
tadapdnipddam^ etc. ; Nityam vibhum sarvagatam susuksh- 
niam etc., which declare that Siva Parabrahman is 
Chaita7tya (Supreme Essence of Spirit) only and is never 
in the form of body and its organs {iarlra, indriya, etc.), 
which statement Audulomi contradicts. 

In this way having stated at length, according to the 
one-sided views of the Sruiis regarding sdvayava and nim- 
vayava doctrines respectively, Badarayana conclusively 
states the essence of all the Vedanta as his own opinion, 
in Sutra IV. 4. 7, Evamapyupanydmtpurva bhdvddavirodham 
Bddardyanah. The expression Evamapyupanydsdt means, 
according to hundreds of Srufi texts, that both the murtd and 
amurtd forms of existence are seen in Siva Parabrahman just 
as the world {prapancha), wind {pavana), etc., are seen. 
Sruti texts like Dvdveva Brahmanb rape murtancka- 
murtameva cha Tadddi madhydnta vihxnamekam vibhum 
chiddnandam arupani adbhutam ; Umdsahdyam ParamHva- 
ram prabhum trilbchanam rnlakardham prabdntam,*^^ etc., 
support the view of Badarayana, the sarvaveddnta siddhdnta 
nipuna (who excels in all Veddnta systems), that Siva Para- 
brahman always consists of two forms (murtd and amurtd) 
and therefore the murtd and amurtd forms of existence 
are not irreconcilable. Why? On account of previous 
existence. Such texts like Pardsya baktih vividhaiva 
iruyate svdbhavikl gndna bala kriydcha Ya dtmd apahata- 
pdpmdp^^ and others declare that Siva Parabrahman consists 
of sarvaiaktitvay apahatapdpmatva and satyakdmatva and 

Mund. Upa., I. 1. 6. 

Ibid. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 3. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Svila. Upa., VI. 8. 

"** Chch. Upa., VIII. 7. 
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these are always seen in him. On the strength of the 
maxim if you are ubkayabalat, you will attain ubhaya siddki, 
on account of both sets of Srutis being strong enough 
(which speak of murta and amurid), both the forms {murtd 
and amurtd) of Brahman are to be accepted. But if we 
accept, on the other hand, the only proof afforded by the 
Sruti text, Brdhmand' syamukhamdslt, etc., then the proof 
of the following Sruti texts, Akdbavat sarvagatasya nityah ; 
Antahpurnb bahihpurnak purna kumbhamivdrnave\ 
antahbunyb bahiiiunyb ^uttyakumbha ivdmbare ; Kham 
vdyuh jybtirdpah prithvx viivasya dhdrinl Vat param 
Brahma sarvdtmd, etc., will be contradicted. Moreover, if 
Brahman is understood to be sdvayava (combined with bodily 
form) just as a ghata and limited as such, then, according to 
Sruti texts like Tasmdd vd etasmdddtmana dkdbah sam- 
bhutahp^^ etc., how can the all-pervading Brahman be said 
to be the cause of dkdsa (ether), etc. ? Moreover, the quality 
of being existent in everything will also be contradicted. 
His adhiskthdna in the world cannot be said to happen, for, 
if in accordance with Sruti texts like Satyam gndnam 
anantam Brahma\^^‘^ Sa yathd saindhava ghanb' nantarV 
bdhyah krityb rasaghana evam vd are ayamdimdna- 
mantaro bdhyah krithyah pragndnagha7ia eva Aprdnbhya- 
mandh &ubhrah', Asarlram vd vasantam natne priydpriye\ 
etc.,‘‘®® we have to accept that Siva Parabrahman is bodiless 
(ytiravayava) and attributeless {fiirvisesha) and to conceive of 
him as consisting of chit alone (chi^imdtratva)^ then, several 
Sruti texts like So' kdmayata bahusydm prajdyeya Tat 
srishtvd tadevdmiprdviiatp^^ Yatbvd imdni bhutdni jdyantey 
Yena jdtdni jlvanti i Yat prayanti abhisamvibanti 


Mahopa. 

Taitt. Upa.y II. 1. 
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etc., are contradicted, because they would deny to 
Brahman his lakshana as being the chief cause of creation. 
Again, according to Sruti texts like Namo hiranya- 
bdhave hiranyavarndya^ etc., it is not possible to avoid 
the contradiction. Therefore, it is but right that we should 
accept for Parabrahman both the murtd and amurtd forms ; 
if not the Sruti texts relating to meditation in the murid 
form (of Siva Parabrahman) and also those relating to 
meditation in the amurtd form, such as jakshan kridan 
ramamdna, etc., which provide for the fruits of realization 
for those who meditate in the amurtd form, will be mutually 
contradicting each other. If we state that the murtd form 
of Brahman is of an anitya character, then the Sruti text 
Sthired/iirangaih pururupa ugrah^ etc., will be contra- 
dicted as the Sruti text (quoted) enunciates that the murtd 
form of Brahman is of a permanent character possessing 
form and different limbs. In the Sruti Apdni pddd- 
ham achintya iaktih paiydmyachakshuh sasrunotyakarnak*^^ 
etc., the body and limbs are declared to be not necessary for 
Parabrahman and that even without them, he is capable 
of doing everything independently, and that everything 
can be effected by him. Having thus concluded in the 
Avib/mgena drishtvddhikaranam^'sX Parasiva Brahman will 
be realized after meditating upon the all-pervading Amurtd 
{vydpaka Amurtd) form in order to attain unity, after being 
free from all disires, Sripati says that Badarayana proceeds 
in the Sankalpddhikarana (IV. 4. 8-12) to establish that 
those who meditate upon Parasiva Brahman of the 
Murtd form will also be benefited by unsurpassed 
{niratiiaya) bliss {diianda). For those who meditate on 
the Murtd form (of Brahman) will derive the benefit 
of enjoying by the mere thought of it garlands of 
flowers, sandal, damsels and such like happiness. How ? So 
say Sruti texts like Sankalpddeva asya pitarak samutti- 
shthanti ; Sankalpddeva asya sarva devd gandharvd 


*** Mahopa., X. 18. 
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vidyddhardscha samuitishthanti, etc., which explain the idea 
of the Sutra that for those who meditate on the form of Murid 
Parai^iva Brahman even the devas, pitris, gandharvas} etc., 
come and wait upon them to attend to their wants. This 
is the gist of what is meant by the Sutra. Sruti texts 
like Sa tatra paryeti jakshan krldatt ramamdna sthrx- 
bhirvd ydvairvd gndtibhirvd, etc., declare that those who 
meditate on the Murid Brahman will, having reached 
the stage of satyasankalpa, realize whatever they think 
of. This is in keeping with the established practice 
as laid down in the Srutis. The doubt arises whether 
a mukta jlva possesses body and limbs or not ; or 
whether he has any settled desire as mentioned above 
{sankalpddini sanli na santi) or not ; and if he can 
achieve his desire, then, can he independently come 
by it (or satisfy it). Then the (further) doubt arises 
whether the desire of a mukta jlva goes over that of 
the will (sankalpa) of Paramesvara. The answer is 
contained in the texts Atmdnam chedvijdniyd dayam 
asmlti purushah \ Kimichchau kasya kdmdya iarlram 
anusancharet ; Sahavai saiarlrasya satah priydpriyaybr- 
apahati rasti ; Asanram vd vasantam na priydpriyl 
prudyaika; etc., which, after declaring that while in the 
carnal body misery cannot be got rid of, in the end — 
according to Sruti texts like Asmdt iarlrdt samutthdya 
paranjbti upasampadya svena rupena abhinishpadyatap'^'^ 
etc., — when the soul is released there will be no bodily 
form for the mukta. So say the Sruti texts. And 
therefore the need for any effort (for asarlratva) does 
not arise {i.e., the released soul loses its bodily form 
as a matter of course). Moreover, in this world the 
need arises even for kings and the like to determine 
to achieve a result and therefore they call for all the 
necessary attempts and finally they gain their desires. 
Then, if it is asked, why should one labour so much for 
mukti when it is automatically obtained without any 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 3. 4. 
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exertion by merely desiring it, the answer is, “Yes, by mere 
determined will, he will attain mukti'\ for, Sruti texts like 
Sayadi pitrilbka kdmd bhavati ; sankalpddeva asya pitara 
samuttishthantiy etc., declare that a mukta can have 
before him even his fathers and others, who are bound to 
come and stand before him at his mere desire. But the 
Sruti texts do not say that a mukta can attain his desires 
only after attempting and labouring for them. (That is, his 
mere desire for anything will be satisfied.) This establishes 
that the position of a mukta is one where mere resolves on 
his part are enough to have them realized. According to 
Sruti texts like Sa ekadhd bhavati tridha bhavati panchadhdy 
saptadhd, etc., the Atman^ though an undivided one, appears 
as if it were many and divided {achchedasya) ; yet, all these 
(divided) forms denote that one undivided Brahman in his 
apparently divided form having a seeming body and limbs. 
The expression iarlrdbhdva only denotes a reference to the 
meditation of Brahman in his niravayava form. 

Moreover, the use of the expression aiarlratva denotes 
the non-existence of a carnal bodily form subject to karma. 
Therefore it is that to a mukta. though his bodily form was 
very much loved by him, while he was in the bondage of 
carnal existence, it at last becomes to him an object of hate 
{apriyahetuh). Thus it is settled that the form that a 
mukta assumes in order to obtain Kailasa as a bhakta 
is one which is extraordinary and all-effulgent like 
that of Paramesvara {aprdkrita jybtirmayatvena para- 
meivara barlravat). and free from all causes that go to make 
for unhappiness {na dukkhahetuh). Verily if it is questioned 
whether agreeably to the Rdjabhrutya nydya (the maxim of 
the king and the subject), even though a bhakta reaches 
Maha Kailasa in the realized state, he has still a kind of 
respect for and fear of Paramesvara as regards the duties of 
subordination {pdratantrya) and worship {kainkarya) which 
are, therefore, the source of fear {bhayahetuh). the answer is 
that it is not so ; for, if that be so, there will be induced a 
contradiction with Sruti texts such as Anandam Brahmano 
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vidvanna bibheti kutaschaiia,'^^^ etc. This doubt is removed 
by the next Sutra (IV. 4. 9) Atayeva chananyddhipatih, 
'''‘Therefore Ananyddhipatih'' i.e., “ Therefore the lordless 
state." For the very reason that a mukta is (called) a satya- 
sankalpaf^'^ he becomes also lordless {ananyddhipatih). The 
state of ananyddhipatitvam involves the status of vidhinishe- 
dhatvaniy i.e., freedom from the prohibitions resulting from 
ordinances.®®'* From the status of vidhinishedhatvam results 
apratihata satyasankalpatvam, i.e.^ a satyasankalpatvam 
from which he is not beaten back. Therefore, according to 
the Srutis, he realizes satyasankalpatva and ananyddhipatitva. 
Therefore, according to the Sruti text Sa Svardt bhavati, 
etc., he rightly becomes svardt \i.e., identified with the self- 
refulgent (Brahman)]. This is the result of his meditation 
and worship of the all-powerful almighty Siva, which has 
brought him to the stage of satyasankalpatva and sarva- 
kdmdvdptitva. And hence to the state of ananyddhipatitva. 
This is according to the Sruti text Siva ekd dhyeyah 
Uvamkarah sarvam anyat parityajya^ etc. Anartyddhipati 
is one who has no other to lord over him — Sivetarah na 
vidyate anyah adhipatih yasya so ananyddhipatih. He is 
not controlled by any other (than Siva). Therefore he is 
as independent {svalantra) as Siva {Sivavat svatantra) 
himself. Thus it is said in the Skdnda {Purdna ) : Sivaika- 
nishlhd prathita kshamindm Sivetaradhydna nishedhakdndm i 
Trinlkrita Brahmapurandardndm kim dushkrifam Sankara 
kinkardndm « iti, etc.®®^ By denoting ananyddhipatitva for 
a mukta, he is considered to have attained independence, 

Taitt. Upa.. II. 9. A wise man as soon as he realizes the 
Ananda state of Brahman has nothing to fear. 

5a/;?(i=Truth ; and .S'<r«.^a//>,t=reflection, The reflection of 

truth. 

Brahman is described as nishedha teskah, i.e., free from all 
kinds of prohibition. 

What sin should Brahma and Vishnu have committed for them 
to treat with such contempt those declared devotees who endued with 
the exalted quality of forbearance meditate only on Siva and those 
(others) who prohibit meditation on any other (deity) but Siva? 
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by which is meant that he is no longer a subordinate bound 
to perform any duty of a binding character. He loses natural- 
ly also such duties which have a binding character as they 
disappear (on his attaining ananyadhipatitva). This means 
that there is no other than Paramesvara {tta anya Para- 
meivara) to control him, because he will have passed the 
stage where the flow of births and deaths as ordained by 
Siva and the connected ordinances of a prohibitory nature 
(vidhinishMha §dstra patha afltatvdt) prevails. Why ? 
Because he has turned away from the bonds which enchain- 
ed his soul {paiu vydvrulteh). It is but right that those who 
are distinguished by sins {dosha viUshtCmdm) and bound 
down by the scent of the three desires {dharma, artha and 
kdma) should be bound by the ordinances of Siva for 
performing karma. But, on the contrary, for those Mahat- 
mas, who have assumed the form of Siva {&iva sdrupya 
dkdrindm), who are never decreasing in their happiness, 
who are always just like Siva, who are always all-knowing 
{Sivaval sarvagnatvddlndm) like him, who are devoid of 
self-love {abhimdna) having exhausted it, who are beyond 
birth, death and fear of misery — for beings with 
such characteristics, it is no contradiction that they enjoy 
ever-increasing bliss {dnanda) and self-rejoicing according 
to their own desire {svdtmdrdmatvhia svatantratvam 
avirddham). Verily according to SruH texts such as Vadd 
sarve, pramuchyante, kdmd yasya hridisthildh \ Atha martyd 
amritd bhavatyatra Brahma samahiute^^~ II Baddhdhi vdsafid 
baddhb mdkshassydt vdsatid kshayah ' VdsandtdnaramBrahman 
mokshaityabhidhlyaie i Na mdkshb nabhasah prushthe 
na pdtdle na bhutale i Sarvd^d sankshaye chelah kshayb 
mbksha itlryatb ii etc.,®®® a mukta is understood to be freed 
from all desires. The experience of a mukta, according to 

Kafha. Upa., VI. 14. 

When a mortal is absolutely free from mental desire of every 
kind, he becomes an immortal and thus enjoys happiness along with 
Brahman. Having been once bound by the bondage of smell (of 
past good and bad actions), as soon as he attains moksha, he ceases 
from such bondage of smell (of past good and bad actions). And as 
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texts like Kim karomi kva gachchami kim grihitndmi 
tyajdmi kim ; Yan mdydpuritam vUvam mahat kalpdmbund 
yathd, etc., occurring in the Muktdnubhava Sruti, is 
that as he soon leaves this {i.e,, on release) he begins 
to contemplate: “Where shall I go?”, “What shall 
I do ? ” “ Which way shall I follow ? ”, “ Which (way) 
should I abandon ? ” “I have been all along in this world 
as a particle of water in the vast ocean (of life).” This 
shows that he has no other place to aim at in particular. 
Therefore a mukta will keep moving on according to the 
Sruti texts Sa tatra paryeti jakshan krldan ramamdnah 
sthrlbhirvd ydnairvd gndtibhirvd, etc., by playing about 
in joy, sometimes with those damsels whom he meets as 
associates in travelling, in vehicles, sometimes along 
with some of his kinsmen he meets on the road. For such 
a mukta, can vyavahdra be ever applicable to him ? 

Sruti texts such as Ndnyat kinchana mishat ; Vdchdram- 
bhanam vxkdrd ndmadheyam mrittiketyeva satyam ; A to 

anyathd artham natu dvitiyamasti, etc., do not indi- 
cate that there is any other thing than Brahman. So 
also, elsewhere, Sruti texts like Va dtmani tishthan ya 
dtmanb antardyamdtmdna vMayasydtmd Sarlram ya dtmdnam 
antarb ayamiti i Sa ta dtmd antarydmyamrutah l Antak 
pravishtah sdstd jandndm ; Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvi^dmiau i®®'' 
Dvd suparnd,^^^ etc., declare that the jlva and Brahman are 
different from each other, though Sruti texts like Tattva- 

soon as he attains tnoks/ia, all such bondage (of smell) becomes 
destroyed. Oh Brahman 1 it is the destruction of that smell of 
bondage that is called moksha. There is no moksha in the sky nor 
is it in the lower regions nor on this earth. But moksha lies only in 
the absolute destruction of ail desires. 

A Sruti called Muktikopanishad is found in the collection 
of 108 Upanishads called the Askfoltaraiatopanishad published by 
Nirnaya Sagara Press. It is quoted by Anandatirtha (under the 
identical name of Muktikopanishad) when commenting on Brahma- 
Sutra III. 4. 49. Andvishkurvannanvayat . The texts quoted by 
Sripati do not, however, occur in the Muktikopanishad. 

®®'‘ Chch. Upa., Vr. 1. 4, Brihad. Upa., V. 7. 3. 

®®^ Sveta, Upa., I. 9. Mund, Upa., Ill, 1, 1, 
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masi, etc., point to abheda. Thus bheda and abkeda are 
referred to by Sruti texts, so that it is not possible for 
Vedantins to determine which is the correct way to 
follow. The mukta being thus in a puzzle, if the doubt 
arises whether dharma-jigndsa is the only fit thing, then 
there is evident the three-fold doctrine enunciated in the 
next Suira, Ab/tdvam bddarirdhahyevam (IV. 4. 10). Sruti 
texts like Sadeva somyedamagra dsit ; Ekamevddvitlyam 
Brahma Yatra ndnyat pasyaii ndnyat ^runoti ndnyadvijd- 
ndti sabhumdf^'^ Nehandndsti kinchanap'^^ etc., determinately 
prohibit for the past, present and future bheda. Though jagat 
does not really exist and jlva^ Isvara^ etc., do not exist, yet, 
for the time being, just as we mistake the rope for the ser- 
pent, all that we see is but a mere illusion [mithydivameva), 
much like as our imagining that a rabbit has two horns. 
Thus says Badari. Therefore in order to bring it thoroughly 
home to the pupils that the jagat is an illusion, 
the existence of the jagat has been invented in keep- 
ing with the Sruti texts, reasoning {yukti) and experience 
{a 7 iubhava), and in conformity with the maxims adhydrd- 
pdpavdddbhydm jiishprapaucham prapanchatc^'^^ etc. This 
seems much like the description of a king born as a son to 
a barren woman and ruling over a kingdom. That the 
jagat is mithyd is the true doctrine of Badari. Thus, in 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Ibid., VII. 2. 4. 

““ Ibid., VI. 2. 1. 

Adhyardpa in Vedanta means falsely attributing the properties 
of one thing to another — for example, considering Brahman, who is 
not really the material world, to be the material world ; and apavada 
is a refutation as of a wrong imputation of belief. In order to 
teach what adhyardpa and apavada mean, the teacher exemplifies 
the case of jagat. The jagat is seen to be in existence, though it 
does not exist as a matter of fact. Even the Srutis contain fictitious 
texts in order to exemplify this fact. That is, the Srutis have 
these texts only for purposes of teaching (the non-existence of the 
world) and not for teaching its existence. The invention {kalpana') 
is for teaching the truth to thousands of disciples and not to testify 
to their literal correctness, §ee note 175 on page 320 ante. 

39 
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this way, after pointing out the main points of contradiction 
in the Srtdis and also pointing out where they partly stand 
to reason, Badari discusses holding the pure Advaita {kevala 
advaita) doctrine that the jagat is but an illusion {mtthyd). 
In order to contradict such an opinion, the SutrakEra 
enunciates the following Suira in order to establish his 
own view (IV. 4. 11): Bhdvam Jaiminirvikalpdmana^tdt. 
Sruti texts like Jybtishtbmena svargakamb yajeta ; Bhuti- 
kdmb vdyuva ivetamdlabhela ; Karmachitb Ibkah kshlyate ; 
Punyachitb Ibkah kshiyate ; Pdpendndhb mukb badhirb ivwtb 
bhavati ; Punyena vidydvdn dhanavdn bhbgavdn bhavati, etc., 
show without contradiction that according to the ordinances 
of God all actions which are devoid of punya such as 
brakmahaiya, surdpana, etc., will certainly lead to Naraka 
and other nether worlds. And similarly all virtuous deeds 
will surely lead to the enjoyment of experiences in Svarga 
and the like regions. Sruti texts like Yagnena ddnena 
tapasd ndSakena, etc., explain clearly that actions done 
without any particular desire but purely for propitiating 
Paramesvara, such as sacrificial offerings done at the Jybtish- 
tbma sacrifice and the like, will finally purge the jiva 
of all sins and lead to Brahmagndna and salvation {sddhaka- 
tva). Jaimini considers that the jlva^ Isvara and the 
prapancha beginning with the Veda {nigama), the Sdstras 
(dgama) and their innate properties as absolutely eternal 
(not illusory). Why Vikalpdmanandt ; vividhah kalpb 
vikalpah. To invent in different ways is to mutilate the 
truth of the Sdstras. If /agat is granted to be mithyd, then 
we are reduced to the doctrine of the Bauddhas and others. 
Then the sacrificial rite of Jybtishtbma and the enjoyment of 
the fruits thereof, or the fruits accorded by the commission 
of wrong acts such as brahmahatya and the like, would not 
have existed in the least. Therefore, even what is laid down in 
the Agama as an act to be done will go frustrated. If that be 
so, then, texts like Sa ekadhd bhavati tridhd bhavati pancha- 
dhd bhavati i iti, etc., will prove clear contradictions of the 
Srutis themselves. Therefore, it is the firm doctrine of 
Jaimini that jlva^ Uvara and the rest, together with the 
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ja^at, are eternal and that jlva and lhara are different from 
each other. This should be accepted as the bhedavada 
doctrine of Jaimini. In this way. to harmonise these two 
doctrines, each of which stands partially in agreement 
with the Srutis, and to remove all contradictions 
between them and to establish the truth, the Sutrakara 
gives in the next Sutra his own opinion in the form of 
the Dvaitadvaita doctrine {dvaitadvaitatmaka svamatam)., 
which harmonises with the whole of what is said in the VMa, 
VManta and the Agantas. In the next Sutra{\N. 4. 12) 
Dvddasdhavad ubhaya vidham Bddardyanbtah^ the attain- 
ing of Parabrahmatva is established. For what reason is 
the pure Advaita doctrine which is based on gndna and 
supported only partially by the Sruti texts and for what 
reason, the Dvaita doctrine, which substantiates only karma, 
bhakti and yoga, become mutually contradictory, for the 
same reason, the whole Vedanta declares as its chief purport 
that dvaitadvaita is what is to be rejoiced at (abhipreta). 
Sruti texts like Yathd nadyak syandamdndh samudre stam 
gachchanti ndmarupe vihaya i Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdd- 
vimuktah pardtparam purushamupaiti divyamX^^^ Brahma' 
viddpnbti param ; Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavati ii 
Tattvamasi A ham Brahmdsmi etc., declare de- 
cisively that gndnakarma ubhaydtmaka ubhayavidham dvaitd' 
dvaita matam as Badarayana’s doctrine. What ubhaya- 
vidham means is that during the samsdra period, both 
Brahman and jlva exist separately in the relationship of 
updsya (worshipped) and updsaka (worshipper), and their 
existence as different entities is absolutely true {pdra- 
mdrthika satyatvam). In the state of moksha, they exist in 
the relationship of the river which winds its way to the sea 
{nadl samudravat) and agreeably to the bhramara-klta nydya, 
the jlva being naturally released of its jlva state, attains that 


Mund. upa.. III. 2. 8. 
Taut. Upa., II. 1. 
Mund. Upa , III. 2. 9. 
Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 
^rihad. Upa., I. 4. 10, 
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all-pervading (vydpaka), undivided {akhanda) and supreme 
dkdSa form {paramdkdiarupa) and bears the characteristics 
of saty chit and dftanda, and becomes possessed of all that 
unrivalled, all-knowing quality {sarvagnatvddi sddhdyatia 
gundkara), acquires all the gums of Parabrahman, Parasiva, 
Sivasankara, Rudresvara, Mahadeva and others and claims 
all the terms by which Parabrahman is called. Badarayana 
thus establishes that the /Iva realizes Parabrahmatva by 
attaining it. 

By the term dvddaidhavat it is understood that in 
accordance with Sruti texts like Yathd dvddasdhatn ruddhi- 
kdmd upeyuh and Dvddaidhena prajdkdmam ydfayet, etc., the 
jlva acquires the results derived from both the sacrifices 
{i.e.y Ruddhi/cdma and Prajdkdma) and is enabled to reach 
the true state of Parabrahman. This is accepted by Bada- 
rayana. Whereas in Mantra Sriiti texts like Dvd su- 
parnd,^'-^ etc., jiva and Brahman are both described as 
possessed of different characteristics and whereas only 
in Sruti texts such as Tattvamasi, etc., the unity 
of jiva and Brahman is also described, therefore, the 
supreme truth {paramdrthd) of both of these sets of 
Srutis should be accepted in the doctrine of bhMdbhMa. 
As it is declared that all Srutis speak nothing but 
the truth, and as very many Sruti texts, Purdms and 
Purvdchdras bear testimony to, bheddbheda is the only 
doctrine that can be accepted as true. If not, if the 
meaning of the Srutis is lessened {sankoche)^ the proofs ( mdna) 
will be contradicted and other great Vedic contradictions 
will result. It has been pointed out in one of the foregoing 
Sutras y Adhikantu bhedanirdeidty^'^^ etc., that the Dvatta 
doctrine that jiva and Brahman are admittedly different 
from each other, is established as true. At the same 
time the Sutray Tadananyatvam drambhaitaiabdddibhyahy 
points to the truth of the Advaita doctrine. Similarly in the 

Mund. Upa.y III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa.y VI. 8. 7. 

Brahma-Sutras, II. 1. 22. 

liid.y II. 1. 14. 
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Sutra, Lokavattu Ixlakaivalyam, etc., the sporting cha- 
racter of Paramesvara {Parame^varasya /ltd) is pointed out. 
Such Sruhs as refer to the occasions in which the Dvaita 
character of Paramesvara is exhibited, have also been pointed 
out. It has also been explained that the term kaivalya 
indicates the absolute unity of jlva and Brahnaii, The 
truth of texts like Neha ndndsti kinc/tana, etc., which 
declare abkeda, which means that there is no existence 
separate from Brahman, has also been clearly established. 
If it is asked what are we to do with those texts which 
declare the bodily form {murtatva) of Siva Parabrahman, 
the answer is that they should only be taken merely as the 
sport {lllaiva praybjanam) of Paramesvara inasmuch as they 
serve the useful purpose of indicating to the bhakta the way 
of realization and how to realize mukti. Therefore Siva 
himself, having assumed the form of a Ilia mangala vigmha 
(an auspicious sporting image), manifested through his lustre 
his own true condition {tattva) through a material world, and 
thereby brought into existence through Hiranyagarbha 
the pervasive nature of his qualities as declared in the Vedas. 
Therefore a mumukshu following the path laid out in the 
Vedas and meditating and worshipping the mur/a and the 
amur/a forms of Parasiva Brahman finally realizes Para- 
brahman from a bodily form into a bodiless form, and 
attains kaivalya mukti {i.e., absolute unity — unity in its 
essence) with him, just as ghee which manifests itself 
in a liquid form when it is in the stage of melting 
assumes again its original solid hardened {kdtkmya) 
form, when it is allowed to cool itself. If not, to whom 
else is it possible to attain to that state of absolute 
unity with Siva.? Sruti texts like Visvddhiko Rudrb 
maharshih Hlranyagarbkam paiyata jdyamdiiam sand 
devai^ubhayd smrityd samyunaktu ; Yb brahmaiiam 

Bra/ima-Sutras, II. 1. 33. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Name of Brahman as born from a golden-egg. 

Mahdpa., XI. 19. 

Ibid., XII. 
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vidadhati purvatn i Ybvai vedamscha prdhinoti tasmai i Tamhi 
devam dtmaiuddhi prakMam mumukshurvai ^aranam aham 
prapadye, etc., sufficiently explain in several ways what 
has been above stated. And, hence, there could be no 
room for any manner of doubt. For the text Sdnkhya- 
yogau prithak bdldh pravadanti na panditdh etc., applies. 
It is only those undeveloped young men who praise at 
length Sdnkhya yoga (which speaks of Dvaita) ; but 
never so a man of advanced knowledge {pandita). Thus 
Krishna {i.e., Krishna Dvaipayana) himself has given 
out that the Dvaitddvaita doctrine is what, in his opinion, 
should be preferred. And therefore a one-sided view 
(either dvaita or advaita only) is incorrect {asamanjasa). 

Sripati commenting next on IV. 4. 13, Tasya- 
bhdve sandhyavadupapatteh, says that just as in the 
Samanvayddhikarana^ it was mentioned that all Veddnta 
ends by declaring that Brahmaprdpti (realization of 
Brahman) is the final goal after attaining Brahma- 
gmna, so, in the same manner, it has been pointed out 
by means of the illustration of the Dvddaidha yagna that in 
conformity with the maxim that double realization (accom- 
plishment) is obtained, by the strength of double means, 
and that all Veddnta by the force of its virtuous merits 
proves the author’s own doctrine bdieddbheda as regards 
jlva and Brahman, By this means, it is clearly shown 
that the method of meditation and worship of the bodily 
{sdvayava) form of Brahman will necessarily lead to the 
realization of the bodiless {niravayava) form of Brahman. 
Sruti texts like Prapanchopaiamam bantam Uvam 
advaitam chaturtham manyante ; Sa dtmd savigneyah 
Uvddvaitah ; Eka eva Rudro na dvitiydya tasthuh ; Eka- 
meva advitlyam Brahma ; Sa Ihshald %mdn Ibkdn sru/dye 
yema satyakdmah satyasankalpah ; etc., declare that after 


$ve/a. Upa., VI. 18. 

Atharvadiras, 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Cf. Aitareya Upa,, III. 1. Sa ikshata imdn Idkm Idka- 
pdldmscha annamebhyah. 
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he realizes niravayava Brahman, he will realize the further 
characteristics of Brahman, such as his advitlyatva, 
satyasankalpatva, etc. As stated in Sruti texts like 
Tastndt vd eiasmdt dtmana dkdiah sambhutah, etc., he 
will gradually thereafter attain the three-fold qualities of 
becoming part of Supreme {pradhdna) Brahman by 
losing his divided power ; by acquiring the Supreme 
Brahman’s power of bringing into existence by his llld 
this cobweb of a creation consisting of bhuta (beings) 
and bhautika (material elements) ; and during that 
Supreme Brahman’s contracted state (/.^., in his dormant 
condition), he acquires by his satyasankalpci character 
this cobweb of a world. Therefore there is no 
contradiction in creating the (real) world in his state 
of Supreme Brahman consisting of undivided {advitlya) 
and (divided) sadvitlya characters. Why .? Because of 
the proof demonstrated in the joint state of sandhyd 
(where the union of light and darkness, in the morning 
or evening) is exhibited, and also in the two conditions 
of prabddha and supti (wakefulness and sound sleep), 
when the dreaming state is experienced ; as in these 
joint conditions, in the creations of the world also the 
joint condition (co-existing with Brahman and separated 
from Brahman) is experienced. 

For example, in the dreaming state, according to the 
Sruti text beginning with Atha rathdn rathayogdn pruthak 
sru^ate and ending with Atha vesantdn pushkarinyah 
samprata srujate sahikarteti ; and in other texts like Yeshu 
supteshu jd^arti kdmam kdmam purushd nirmimdnaJt ; 
Tadeva ^ukram tadbrahma tadevdmruta mucky ate i 
tasmiulldkdh sritdh sarve tadundnyeti kaschaita, etc. ; 


Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

He acquires the three characteristics of the Supreme Brahman, 
during srishfi, sthiti and laya. 

In the state of advitiya, i.e.^ unity, the world is in Brahman ; 
in the divided state, i.e., it is in the sadvitiya state. 

Brahma- Sutras, IV. 4. 13. 

Kath. Upa., VI. 1. 
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the though he had never seen anything before, 

in his state of wakefulness, yet during his dreaming 
state, experiences by the aid of his good luck, the 
existence of several creations {srishti\ made by Para- 
mesvara during that state. Therefore, during his dreaming 
state, even though he is sleeping, he has two kinds of 
experience — dreaming and sleeping — which are not 
contradicted. Similarly, the doctrine of bheddbheda is 
not contradicted even in the realized state {muktasydpi), 
because there still remains in him (the mukta), the smell 
of prdrabdha (prdrabd/tavdsand) which exists in praknti 
{prakriiirasti). By this, it is clearly concluded that 
when he is in Sivaloka, enjoying all the undiminished 
happiness, being absolutely freed from every vestige of 
smell of his former life, he will be in fact one with Siva 
experiencing all that of Siva himself [kevala Sivaikya 
kaivalyanubhava). Now, a doubt arises, in the second 
part of the mukti state of Siva Parabrahman, whether a 
jada or lifeless thing {i.e., Pradhdna) can also acquire 
the characteristic of Sachchiddnanda by being one with 
him, though Pyadhdna is a prdrabdhavdsand, which 
attaches itself to a mukta. The answer is that in the 
doctrine of blieddbhMa, there can be no such doubt. 
Because just as ch^tana and acfiManci and light and 
darkness, though absolutely opposite to each other in 
their character, co-exist, similarly Pradhdna co-exists 
with Siva without any contradiction, because in the 
sadvitlya character of Siva, it {Pradhdna) co-exists 
naturally. Similarly even in the case of a mukta, this 
is an acquired characteristic (in his realized condition). 

In the state of dependence {sdpzkshatva) (of a mukta), 
the satyakdmalva, which is established in the Sruti 
text, Saiyakdma satyasankalpa, etc., would be contradicted. 
When according to the Sruti text, Apdmpddb javano 
grihltd, etc., a 7nukta has attained independence {prdpta 
svdtantrya) and has no more need for penance or medi- 
tation {sddhanoLntara nirapekshatayd), he having acquired the 

tSveta. Upa., 111. 19. 
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characteristic of sarvakartrutva, if he is to co-exist with 
Pradhana {Prakriti) as if in a dependent condition, then he 
is still seen dependent and thus a mutual contradiction 
arises. The explanation for this is that no such mutual 
contradiction need be apprehended ; for the co-existence of 
advitlya and sadviilya states (of Brahman with Pradhana) is 
generally quite possible without such contradiction. Just 
as light and darkness co-exist, Siva and Pradhana do co-exist. 
In the Sruti text Tasmdtvd etasmdt dtinana dkd^ah sambhu- 
tah^ etc., in which the expression tasmdt stands for Pra- 
dhdndU the expression Uasmdt for Paramdtma ; from these 
{dkd^a, etc.) the existing [bhiita) and the created {bhautika) 
came into being ; and the indeclinable vd denotes the state of 
co-existence together. For Sruti texts like Mdydntu prakri- 
tim vindydt mdyinaittu inaheivaram i Tasydvayava bhutd- 
tthain vydpiam sarvamidam /a gat n Pardsya saktih vivi- 

dhaiva iruyate svdbhdvikl gndnabala kriydchap^^ etc., explain 
that Mdyd being dependent on Siva in the creation of the 
world, naturally co-exists with him and therefore in the Sutra 
it is stated tasyabhdve sandhyavat upapatteh. Here the ex- 
pression tasyabhdve means Sivddlnna pradhdna vikdsa sad- 
bhdve (the manifesting power of Pradhdna., i.e., subordinate to 
the will of Siva though co-existing with him) and the expres- 
sion sandhyavat means tanutraya madhydvagata lingabari- 
ram svapndvasthdcha vyavahriyate, i.e., establishes the co- 
existing condition of the germ of the carnal body and the 
dreaming conditions of — the scent of — previous existence. 
Just as the practice of meditation, as laid down in the whole 
of the Vedanta, is the means {hetu) for an ignorant (mudha) 
mumukshu to reach the stage of a mukta, mukta dasdsu mu- 
mukshu, so does the seed of doubt in the purvapaksha lead to 
the siddhdnta. In the same way, the germ of the carnal 
body {lingaiarlra) is the means for the development of the 
visible material (perishable) bodily form {sthula iarlra) 
for its functions. So, Sivagndna is the means for removing 


Sve/a. Upa., IV. 10. 
Ibid., VI. 8. 
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ignorance and realizing mbksha. Therefore, by way of 
‘ illustration ’ Siva Parabrahman is shown to co-exist with 
Jagat sriskti. 

Moreover, when the jiva during the period of profound 
meditation {samddki kale) is almost on the verge of attaining 
the state of mukli, he will be experiencing that state of 
Brahman knowledge and that state of bliss {dmnda), being 
absolutely free from the touch of any desire connected with 
the outside forces [bdhyendriyd)^ which is usually experi- 
enced by Sivayogins. This is explained in Sruti texts like 
Atmakridd dtmaratir dtmdnandasya svardt bhavati ; So'- 
inule sarvdn kdmdn sa/ia brahmand vipaschitd, etc. By this 
is meant that the jlva assumes the means for attaining 
Kailasa by assuming sdrupya. From this assumed state, 
he will realize that (condition of the absolute muktd). In 
the Sruti text Akdiasariram Brahma, satydlma prdiidrdmam 
mana dnandam, etc., it is said that Mahakailasa which 
is the abode of Sadasiva, is realized as the result of parama 
dnanda after all desires pertaining to outside forces have 
been absolutely given up. The expression mana dnandam 
in the text (quoted above) means manasi dnando yasya sah 
mandnandah, perfect joy in his mind. Praneshu dsaman- 
tdt ramata iti prdndrdmah — this determines his (the 
muktd s) state. It is also stated in Sruti texts like Sdnti 
samruddham amrutam, etc., which mean the muktd s 
form is that of being eternally virtuous {tat iarlrasya satya- 
tvam), eternally peaceful (sduti karatvam) and eternally 

Sripati in quoting the Sruti text Mayantu prakritim, etc. 
{^veta. Upa„ IV. 10) suggests that mdya and prakriti are synonymous 
with each other and MaheSvara is termed Mayin. Out of iheavayava, 
the world is manifested. With this compare the view of Ananda- 
tirtha, who quotes the Sruti text thus : — Mayantu prakritim vimlyat 
mayinantu maheivaram i Mahdmdyetyavidyeti niyatir mohiuiticha i 
Prakritir vdsanetyevd tavechcha' nanta kathyatew Anandatirtha suggests 
that Maya is only the will of God existing not differently along with 
Brahman but in him {vide Anandatirtha, Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya). 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Ibid., I. 6. 
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lasting {amrutatvam). Even here the state of the meditator 
should also be considered, as of &ivdnanda form. An 
alternative form, denoting the same idea, is enunciated in 
the next Suira—Bhave jagradvat {IV . A. 14). Just as the 
gross body {sthula iarxrd) in its state of repose assumes the 
subtle body {sukshma sarlra) and experiences the results of 
its virtuous and sinful actions and subsequently attains 
the wakeful state of {/dgradavastha), in the same way 
at the time when Prakriti, the inert iakti in Siva, is to 
come into play {i.e., manifests itself), Siva Parabrahman 
exhibits himself in the two forms of sukshma and sthula 
and thereby shows the five-fold means of his creation {jagat 
srishtiy sthiti, laya, tirbdhu^ia and anugraha) and his methods 
of concealing and favouring {tirbdhdna and anugraha). By 
this, even though a mukta is free from all worldly bondage, 
yet by reason of his possessing the Lingasarlra, he cannot 
help undergoing all the experiences in the different worlds— 
this and the next — so that, after experiencing all, he will 
realize Siva Parabrahman. And, therefore, this Sutra 
points out that a mukta should experience all (he desires). 
It is also described that even Mahadeva, the Lord of Gods, 
did several acts, such as the destruction of Vyaghrasura, 
Gajasura and Tripurasura, and the drinking of poison, 
and protecting his faithful follower Milrkandeya (in order to 
show his bhaktas that all should be done by one if it has been 
ordained he should do them). For it is said in Sruti texts 
like Bhidyate hridayagranthih chchidyante sarva samsaydh I 
Kshlyante chdsya karmdni tasmin drishtc pardvare ii and 
Yaddsarve pramuchyante kdmd yasya hridi sthitdh i At ha 
martyd amrito bhavatyatra Brahma samasnute\ etc., that 
one should get himself freed from all doubts, which will help 
him to shake off the ties of bondage when all his further 
karma will be at an end and Brahman realized by him. 
These and other similar texts declare that the truth of Siva’s 
true nature will only be then revealed to such of those who 
can strenuously attempt to understand it by their absolute 
absence of worldly desires and real knowledge. 


Mund. Upa.y II. 2. 9, 
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Verily, according to Sruti texts like Muktah Simsamo 
bhavetx So' inule sarvdn kdmdn saha Brahmand vipaschitd,^** 
etc., a mukta in the beginning having obtained a status 
equal to that of Siva as the result of his meditation and 
worship, will proceed from one heavenly place to another 
with a heavenly body and finally becomes absorbed in Siva. 

But if it is doubted how he can proceed from one 
heavenly place to another in different heavenly forms and at 
the same time continue to be on a level with Siva {Siva- 
sdmyatvam), the Sutrakara clears the doubt in the next 
Sutra (IV. 4. 15), PradxpavaddvUastathd hi darbayati. 
Just as a light kept in a particular place throws its rays so 
as to light up the space surrounding it, similarly there is 
nothing strange in the dtma, being only in a particular part 
of the body, throwing its light throughout the body. Even 
so, though the chaitanya {jlva) stays only within the precincts 
of the heart, its consciousness extends all over the body. 
In the same manner, here also, the same understanding is 
to prevail. A mukta (who at first) possesses self-knowledge 
in a contracted (narrow) form is not capable of being present 
everywhere simultaneously. Because a mukta has not, in 
the state of his narrow knowledge, still grasped that particu- 
lar knowledge whereby he can be simultaneously present, 
whenever he likes, according to his determination, the 
Sutra uses the words tathdhi dar^ayati. {Similarly he^ 
Bddardyana, proves.) For the Sruti text says Vdldgra sata- 
bhdgasya Satadkd kalpitasyacka i Bhdgb jlvah savigncyah 
sachdnantydya kalpate, ii etc. Similarly, the jlva gradually 
acquires a controlling power over karma and the power of 
existence in a sukshma form, just as Paramesvara, which 
enables him, as he desires, to create any number of bodies 
simultaneously so as to assume such forms and travel 
wherever he wants. For, as it is said in Sruti texts like 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. h. mukta practically becomes one on a level 
with Siva ; he enjoys all his desires along with the wise Brahman. 

Know that if the end of a hair follicle is divided into a 
hundred parts, one of the hundred parts represents the size of the 
jiva, which is capable of dividing itself ad infinitum. 
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Sa ekadha bhavati dvidha bhavati tridha bhavati sakasradhd 
bhavati,^^^ etc., that as the result of meditation and worship 
of Paramesvara, he out of His grace, obtains the 

power of assuming several forms simultaneously. It is to be 
understood as ascertained truth that the Sdsim which treats 
of the atomic character of the jlva is one which deals with 
the jlva in bondage [baddha jlva). Verily, if it is asked 
whether a mukta has, like a family man, his worldly body 
and sensory organs — i.e.^ worldly existence — and if so what 
the difference between the two is, the answer is, he has not. 
A mukta, by virtue of his having realized the Purushdrtha 
— one of the four principal objects of human life®*’’ — has 
no worldly desires to look to, though he is connected with 
the world. On the other hand, a mukta is bent upon 
meditating upon Brahman only in all his glory. And in that 
place — in the world of the Brahman {Brahma prapancha ) — 
the Sruti text Ndnyat pa&yati nduyat brunoti ndnyat vijdudti 
sabhumd, etc., says that a mukta experiences nothing but 
Brahman. Moreover, it is said in Sruti texts like Etat tato 
bhavati ; Akdba iarlram Brahma ; Satydtma prdndrdmam 
maitadnandam sdntisamruddham amrutafn'‘*^ etc., and also 
in the texts Apnbti svdrdjyam dpnbti manasampattih, 
etc., that a mukta will obtain the happiness of his 
natural place, i.e., that of the state of Siva Parabrahman 
{^ivasya Parabrahmanah padam). Further, after realizing 
that state, he becomes an absolute yogi who has fully realiz- 
ed his entire wishes in Parabrahman. If it is asked what 
further remains to be realized by a mukta, the answer is, the 
Sruti text says : — Vakpatischakshushpatih brbtrapatir vignd- 
napatischa bhavati ; ®®‘’ i.e., the state of lordship of speech 
and observation ; also the lordship of hearing and knowledge, 
by which he can have command over his speech and 


Chch. Upa., VII. 26. 2. 

Dharma, arlha, kama and tnoksha are the four Purushdrthas. 
He sees nothing else but Brahman, he hears nothing else but 
Brahman and he knows nothing but Brahman. Chch. Upa., IV. 1. 
Taitt. Upa., I. 6. 

®®® Ibid., I. 6. 2. 
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knowledge. In this way, a mukta will have realized the 
high state of Sivapada in Mahakailasa and continue there for 
an endless period of time, in the purity of his affections, in 
the assembly of muktas {vi^vajdlam bhavdti). What follows 
next ? The Sniti text goes Akdia sarlram Brahmaiva, etc. 
The mukta acquires the power of Paraprakriti (the natural 
form of Brahman) and Paramasattd (the Supreme Brahman 
existence, i.e., reality) and forms himself into the all-perva- 
sive Parama-dkdia wherein Parabrahma ^aylra is mani- 
fested. And this state is called P rakd^akdnanda samarasa 
Parantaiakti. This state of the mukta is the actual realized 
condition of Para^iva. Here there are several of them who 
are separate from each other from time immemorial. So 
the Sruti texts declare Kdhyevanydt kah prdnyat l Yadesha- 
dkdsa dnandb na sydt i Rasbvai sah i Rasam hyevdyam 
labdhvd" nandUhavati i Esha hyevdmndayati i etc., from 
which it follows that the muktas will experience every kind 
oidnanda region [Brahma prapancha). Later on, agreeably 
to the Sruti text beginning with Sa e,kb mdnushah, etc., and 
ending with Sa ekb Brahmana dnanda, etc., the mukta enjoys 
duanda (from that of a mere man) without any interruption 
(upddhi) to that of (the duanda of) Brahman. Then as the 
Sruti text Ananddvirbhdvastdratamyeua declares, the mukta 
enjoys his svarupdnanda and without any interruption will 
enjoy, among the muktas., duanda to the fullest extent and 
will be in the state of paripurna. Then, as the Sruti text Sa 
ekb Brahmana dnaniah '*** declares, a §rbtriya who is devoid 
of desires finally realizes Brahma buddhi as a result of his 
virtuous acts, such as sacrifices, etc., and becomes fit for 
realizing Brahman [paravidydvdn). In such a condition even 
though he is in jlva, (i.e., bodily) form, he becomes a mukta 
and equal with Brahman [Brahmanaicha tulya eva) and 
enjoys all duanda. The mukta had been experiencing in this 
world through his meditation and practice of ybga even 
before he realized the dnanda state, even before he left (this) 


Tain. Upa., II. 7. 
Ibid., II. 8. 
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world. Therefrom, after he reaches Brahmaloka^ he 
continues to experience ananda in his mukla form, beginning 
from that of the human state up to that equal to Brahman 
and ending with Brahman himself. And thus there 
can be no difference between the ananda which a mukta 
experiences in his human form and that which he experi- 
ences after he assumes the mukta form. According to 
Sruh texts like Atb ayameva paramanandah paraprakritih; 
Para chkt dnando Brahmeti vyajdndt, etc., Brahmatva and 
jagatkdranatva is established for the mukta. He will then be 
installed, according to the Sruti text Saishd bhdrgavi varum 
vidyd parame, vyoman pratishthitd, etc., in the ethereal 
state of Brahman. And thereby a mukta here assumes that 
great ethereal form {paramdkdsarupa bariram) of the Brah- 
man in the region of Brahman and enters into the highest 
bliss (paramdnanda) like Brahman himself, absolutely devoid 
of all connection with bondage or misery {Bra/imana iva 
duhkhdnushangdbhdvb darsitah). Verily, after thus real- 
izing the Parabivabrahma sdrupya, Bruhnagudna Ibpam 
darbayati, i.e.y the mukta loses the sense of difference be- 
tween himself and Brahman (/>., he feels he is one with 
Brahman. For he feels no knowledge of difference between 
himself and Brahman). The Sruti text goes Prdgnem 
dtmand samparishvaktb na bdhyam kinchaita veda ndnta- 
ram, etc. (Being enveloped in that supreme knowledge 
of dtma, he does not see anything else beyond himself.) 

How can a mukta, then, be said to have acquired the 
sarvagnatva, the omniscient (or all knowing) power.? The 
reply is furnished by the Sutrakara in the next Sutra 
(IV. 4. 16) Svdpyayasampattybr anyatardpeksham dvish- 

kritam hi. This statement does not refer to a mukta ; but 
refers to one who feels exultant in his own self by his own 
meditation in his sushupti condition. In the Sruti text 
beginning with Sampattischa maranam vdngmanasi sampa- 
dyate and ending with Tejah parasydm devatdydm, etc., it 
is declared that in the two states of existence, viz., 

““ Taitt. Upa., IIlTe^ ~ 

Brihad. Upa., VI. 3. 21. 
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the sushupti and the marana, the reaching of pragna {i.e-, 
Brahman) is imperceptibly the same. Therefore, in 
the Sutra^ the statement anyaiardpeksham denotes that 
the stages of sushupti and marana are almost quite the 
same for a mukta when he has reached the sarvagna state. 
According to Sruti texts like Ndham khalvayamevam 
sampratydtmdnam jdndtyayamahamasmlti ; No evemdni 
bkutdni vindiamevdpito bhavati ; Ndhamatra bhogyam 
pa^ydmi, etc., the mukta knows himself during the 
time of sushupti and recognizes himself as a mukta without 
any perception of difference. The Sruti text Sa vd esha 
divyhta chakshushd manasaitdn kdmdn pas y an ramate ya 
ete BrahmalbkamN^ etc., says that the mukta will attain the 
sarvagna state. And similarly the Sruti text Sarvam ha- 
paiyah paiyati sarvamdpnbti sarvagna, etc., states clearly 
that when he attains sarvagnatva the mukta perceives that 
there is no difference between sushupti and marana. And 

the saying declared in the Sruti text Etebhyb bhute- 

bhyah samuththdya idnyevdnuvinasyati, etc., will have been 
experienced, so that the mukta does not experience 
anything beyond himself. Therefore, according to the 
Sruti text Tasmdt prdgnendtmand, etc., he will have 
obtained that state of self-knowing wherein he does not, 
as stated in the Sutra, require the help of others.®®® 

Verily, according to the Sruti text Sarveshu 
Idkeshu kdmachdro bhavati i Imdn lokdn kdmdn kdma- 

rupyanusancharan, etc., the mukta can, through his 
meditation of Parasiva Brahman without any break, can 
freely travel all over the worlds {/okas) as he wishes. If 
it is doubted how he could travel over various worlds 

simultaneously, keeping a plural number of bodies, our 

In the Chch. Upa,, it is stated that in the sushupti slate the 
jlva is enveloped by pragna, i.e.. Brahman. 

Ibid., VIII. 11. 2. 

Chck. Upa., VIII. 9. 1. 

Mukta. Upa. 

The Sruti says : Svapyaya sampatiydr anyatarapeksham dvish- 

Taut. Upa., III. 10. 5. [kritam hi, 
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answer is, “ There is no need for such doubting.*’ For from 
Sruti texts like bandhur jaiiita sa vidhata dhdmdni 

veda bhuvandni visvd Yatra devd amrutamdna^uh tri- 
tiye dhdmanyabhyairayanta ; Paridydvd prithivl yanti 
sadyah ; Parilokdn paridisah parisuvah Rutasya tantum 
vitatam vivrulya tadapaiyat tadabhavat l prajdsviti^ etc., 
it is clearly proved that the mukta being absolutely 
liberated from the bondage of avidyd, enters the region 
of the all-pervading Brahman. The meaning of the Sruti 
text, Es/ia hi deva iti^ is that the all-renowned Mahadeva, 
the Creator of the universe, is our father {asmdkam 
bandhur janitd) ; he is the cause of all our happiness and 
joys {sa vidhdtd sakalasreyasdm kartd) ; he possesses ma- 
jestic lustre of an extraordinary kind {dhdmdni tejdrupdni 
aprdkrutdni) ; he is the Creator of all the universe 
{bhuvandni visvdnyapi janitd) ; he is the maker of the 
eternal abode of happiness and meditation {tatra baytdhu- 
tvadi yogasya dhdma viivasya cha praydjanam uchyate). 
And making it the abode for the eternal company of 
bandhus (spiritual brothers) and staying in such (happy) 
regions is the chief utility of gndna- Yatra yasmin 
iha deve amrutam kaivalya lakshmim na idsa aprdpya- 
nubhavantaJi devdh tadbhdvdt vedanaslldh tritlye 
dyusangnake, tatpade mdydilfe dhdmdni nijatejah^ 
pradhdmmi svdbhimatdni abhyairayanta svikrifavantah : 
he becomes subject to the grace of Mahadeva, the posses- 
sor of the svarupa of Parabrahman, who is the sole 
eternal well-wisher just as a father and spiritual brother 
{bandhu), who finally cuts off all bondage whereby 
immortality is attained {amrutabhdvam gatdh). The mukta 
in the third stage passes to the region of Paramavydma (the 
distant sky), where his own permanent station is actively 
realized by him as the result of his meditation and worship. 
And therefore (he) is then said to have parama prdpti, Le., 
to have attained the realization of the Supreme. The Sruti 
text Paridydvd prithivi yanti,^^^ etc., says that a mukta 


Hig-Veda, X. 82. 3. Ibid. 
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will, by the strength of his realized position, put forth his 
glorious lustre all throughout the aerial regions, which 
finally reach the Hiranyagarbha lokas, which position he 
will then realize. Then he will cover up by his lustre far 
beyond Svargalbka. In this way, all the muktas will be in 
this condition. Verily, it is said Tena sarvagnatah satya- 
karmanali vistlrnam bhbgam tantum vivritya bhitva punya- 
papavinirmuktah sanfah sarvaprdnishu tadeva Mah&devdkhya 
vaslapcdyan sarvdtmakatayd tadabhavat tatsvabhdvdchchd- 
bhavat tatreti sambandhah. Having realized that state of 
sarvagnatva, having obtained a large part of the mukta world 
and being released from the touch of all punya and papa, he 
immediately secs nothing except Mahadeva. This will be 
the natural final result of the mukta, who sees no other form 
except Mahadeva in himself {Mahddevdkhya vastapa^yan 
sarvdtmakatayd tadabhavat). He will thus be existing 
ever afterwards in that slate. Therefore, those who are 
called jxvas at first finally develop into the mukta state 
by virtue of the saddharma of Mahadeva and will be after- 
wards called after Mahddeva {Mahadeva ^abda vdchydh). 
They will then be called by the designation of Devavrata, 
those who w'ill spread over to and live in the regions of the 
distant sky. In the text Ve devd divishadah, etc., is fully 
described the state of these Devavratas. In the Purdnas 
also it is said : Te hi sdkshdt divishadatvantariksha- 
sadastadd i Prithivishada ityante deva devavratdstund iti. 
In this text, prithivl implies the whole form of Brahmanda 
and the word prdkrita (in this text)®”''* implies the firma- 
ment [axttariksha ) ; dvitiyam implies the abode of Mdyd 
(Mdydpadam) ; tritlyam, property of dkdia {dkdia parydyam) 
synonymous with that form of pure sakti of Sivapada. And 
thus the muktas are those who have realized the vibhutva 
rupa {i.e,, the Supreme form). 

Moreover, the Sruti text Prdgnendtmand samparishva- 
ktau na bdhyam kinchaxia veda ndntaram,^'^^ etc., states that 

Not quoted but indicated in the citation, 
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muktas will not have any other knowledge about the world 
in any kind or form except that of Siva. What is said in 
this text refers only to those who are tied to the bondages 
of the world, such as sleep, dream, etc. In other words, a 
mukta will have no more even the touch of a thought of any 
thing other than Siva Parabrahman. 

Thus ending his commentary on the Sandhyddhikarafta., 
Sripati proceeds to the consideration of the next topic, viz.., 
whether muktas attain to the power of creation of the 
world, etc. Verily, if it is said, remarks Sripati, that those 
muktas who by virtue of their meditation on and worship of 
Parasiva Brahman are capable of realizing salyasankalpatva, 
vydpakatva, sarvagnatva and other characteristics, the 
doubt arises whether they will also be in a position to bring 
into existence (by means of creation) man, jagai, etc., i.e., 
whether they will also possess the powers of creation, 
protection and dissolution of the world. Sripati answers 
the question thus raised by saying that the next Adhikarana 
sets the distinguishing marks of muktas^'^^ and Paramehara. 
The first Sutra in this Adhikarana called the Jagadvyd- 
pdrddhikaranam, is IV. 4. 17, Jagadvyd pdravar jam pra~ 
karanddasannihi tatvdchcha. 

It having been clearly shown above that those who 
meditate on and worship the niravayava form of Siva Para- 
brahman will realize Siva’s characteristics of purnatva and 
vydpakatva — like the all-pervading sky — and realize Sivatva 
themselves ; and it having been also shown above that those 
who meditate upon and worship the sdvayava form of Siva 
will realize vydpakatva — like the light which sheds its 
brilliance on the space all round and illuminates it — svatan- 
tratva, sarvalokasanchdratva, sarvakdmdvdptitva, etc., in 
the present Adhikarana, the distinctive marks of mukta- 
jlvas and Parama^iva are further explained.®®® In this Sutra, 
where jagadvydpdravarjam is treated of, the state of those 


Those who have become muktas through meditation on Para- 
siva Brahman. 

What follows is the Purvapaksha argument. 
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who meditate on and worship Para^iva Brahman, absolutely 
free from the influence (vydfidra) of all thought about deva, 
gandharva, immushya and every other kind of thing con- 
nected with the worldly creation, except their own indivi- 
dual realization of Parasiva and his powers, is treated of. 
These only will realize the very form of Siva (Simsyaim). 
Such can be no other than Siva only. How ? Prakarandt 
(says the Sutra). Sriiti texts like Tasmdd vd etasmdt 
dtmaiia dkdsak sanibhutah i dkdmdvdyuhi i vdydragnih i agner 
dpah I adbhyah prithivi i prithivyd dshadhayah I oshadhx- 
bhyd'miam i anndt purushah \ yatb vd imdni bhutdni 
jdyante. i yena jdtdni flvanti i yat prayantyabhisam- 
visanti i tadvijigndsasva i tad Brahmeti i®'*'’' dhydyx- 
te^dnain pradkydyitavyam^^^ i sarvam idam Brahma Vishnu 
Rudrendrdste samprasuyante etc., prove that such 
meditators on such a form of Brahman will acquire the power 
of creating the chetandchetana world — i.e.^ the characteristic 
of the living and the non-living — and also the power of creat- 
ing devaias as well. And the Srutis, Smritis and Purditas 
bear witness to the fact that such meditators will acquire 
powers to create devas and every other being except them- 
selves {svodarlrdtirikta). Moreover, as regards the expres- 
sion asannihitatvdchcha, we have to observe that Sruti texts 
like Visvddhiko Rudro niaharshih ; Yd Brahmdnam vida- 
dhdti purvam yd vai veddmscha prahindii tasmai ; Tamhi 
devam dtmabuddhi prakdbam mumukshur vai §aranam aham 
prapadydy^'^^ etc., state that the mukta by virtue of his having 
acquired the power of creating devas, gandharvas, etc., like 
Parasiva Brahman in the form of Hiranyagarbha, gets into 
contact with Parasiva (sanxiihitaivdchcha) and enters into his 
antaranga {antarangaivdt) [i.e., becomes closely connected 
with him or enters into his interior). He thereby becomes 
immediately separated from those other muktas who have 
not acquired the powers of creation, etc. These mukta 


Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 
AtharvaHras, 
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jlvas^''^ are kept distant {asarinihitatvat) from those who have 
acquired the power of creation and have entered the aitta- 
ranga of Para^iva. That these {i.e., those who have not 
yet acquired the power of creation) have not got the power 
of creating the jagat, jxvas (beings), etc., is the essence of 
this Sutra. The doubt arises then whether Sruti texts 
like Yatb vd imdni bhutdni jayante^^^'^ etc., give the power 
of creating jagat to those who attain mukti through medita- 
tion and realize Sivatva and to Fiiva or only to Siva Him- 
self. Sruti texts like Yadd pa^yah paiyate rukmavarxtam 
kartdranniam purusham Brahma ybnim i Tadd vidvdn punya~ 
pdpe vidhuya niranjanak paramam sdmyamupaitid’’^" declare 
that Siva grants to muktas Supreme Equality {paramam 
sdmyam). Also, Sruti iQxis like Ya dtmd apaJiatapdpmd,"^^ 
etc., explain that muktas obtain satyasankalpatva and other 
powers just as Parame^vara Himself possesses. Again, Sruti 
texts like Sa yadi pitrulbkakdmb bhavati^^’'^'’ etc., declare that 
by virtue of mere determination (sankalpa), a mukta will be 
able to create pitrulbkas^ etc. And further Sruti texts like 
hndn Ibkdn kdmdnni kdmarupyanusancharanp^'^ etc., state 
that the mukta is capable of every kind of creation {sarvatva 
vydpdradybtaiidt). And therefore the mukta is almost the 
same as Paramesvara {Parameivara sdmye sankalpa- 
ybgdchchd). And therefore a mukta., like Paramesvara, will 
have assumed the power of creation. Thus argues the 
Purvapakshin. The answer to this doubt is : Jagad- 
vydpdravarjam, i.e.., according to this Sutra, he is excluded 
from jagadvydpara, i.e., creation of the world, etc. The 
meaning of jagadvydpara is nikhila chetandchetana svarupa 
sthiti pravruttibkeda niyamatiam, i.e., the powers of 
creation, controlling, etc., of the whole animate and 


Of a lower kind — those who have not got the power of 
creation. 

Tain. Upa., III. 1. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 3. 
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inanimate world and their different states of existence. Tad 
varjam, Le., that is excluded. What is excluded ? Nirasta 
nikhila tirddhanasya nirvyaja Brahntanubhavarupam 
muktasya aUvaryam. In the bliss that the mukta has 
earned, he is excluded from obtaining all the further hidden 
powers of the genuine {nirvyaja) Brahman and the state of 
his further enjoyments. How ? Prakarandt nikhila jagan- 
niyamanam hi ParaSiva Brahma prakritydmdmndyate. The 
original power of creation, powers of control, etc., are solely 
ordained and reserved by ParaiSiva Brahman as declared by 
the Srutis, Sruti texts like Yatdvd imdni bhutcmi jayantep"'^ 
Dydvdprithivi janayan deva ekah Somah pavate janitd 
matindm, etc., declare that muktas cannot commonly earn 
the characteristic {nasamgachchate) power of creation, 
etc., of the world possessed by Brahman. This is an 
extraordinary power (for the Afukta/wa) to possess. (It is 
a power that cannot be claimed by him — for it is reserved 
to Brahman).®^® Similarly Sruti texts like Sadevasaumye- 
dam agra dsltp^° Ekam evddvitlyam ; Tadaikshata bahu- 
sydm pra/dyeyeti ; Tattejb' srujata ; Yadd tamastam na diva 
na rdtrih na san na chdsachchiva eva kevalah ; Tadaksharam 
tatsavitur varenyam pragndcha tasmdt prabrutd purdm 
Brahma vd idam ekam eva agra dslt i Tadekam sannavyabhd- 
vdt ; Tachchreydrupam atyasrujata kshatram ydnyetdni deva 
nakshatrdni; Indrb varunah somo rudrah parjanybyamb mru- 
thyur ibdnah ; Atmdvd idam ekam eva agra dslt ; Ndnyat 
kinchana mishat ; Sa ikshata Ibkdn a srujata ; Sa imdn Ibkdn 
asrujata ; Eka eva rudrb na dvitlydya tasthe ; beginning with 
y'ah prithivydm tishthan prithivyd antare and ending with Ya 
dtmani tishthan^ etc., declare that Parasiva Brahman is quite 
peculiar in his characteristics which are indescribable in 
respect of his powers of creation, etc., of the universe 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 

Hig-Veda, X. 82. 3. 

This seems to be the point involved in the use of the word 
asadhara^alakshatjta. 
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and such characteristics cannot be attributed to a mukta, 
who cannot partake of any part of such vyapara 
(creation of the world, etc.). Moreover, while Sruti 
texts like Hiranyagarbhah samavarialdgye bhutasya jdtah 
patiy eka dsli ; Suyydckaadyamasau dhdtd yathd- 
puyvam akalpayat ; Eka eva Ndydyami dsit ; Ndvdya- 
ndt Byahmd jdyate ; Ndydyandt Rudyb jdyate ; Ekb ha vai 
IVdydyaiia dsin na Dyahjid nesdnahp^'^ etc., declare openly 
that Hiranyagarbha, Narayana and others are evidently 
empowered with the powers of creation, etc., of the world, 
how can it be said, that to Siva Parabrahman alone is 
reserved jagad janmddikdyana^ etc. Therefore why should 
not jagatkdyanalvam be attributed (without contradiction), 
in a similar way, to muktas as well ? The answer is 
propounded in the next Sdtya IV. 4. 18, P yatyakshbpa- 
desdimeti chennddhikdyika niamlalasthbkleh. 

The expression P yatyakskopadesdf in the Sulya 
explains the meaning of Syuti texts like H iyanyagaybhah 
samavartatdgye, etc., which explain in a self-evident manner 
that Hiranyagarbha, Upendra, etc., have the power of 
the creation of the world. If it is asked that Siva 
Parabrahman is not the only one who is capable of 
creating the world, Syuti texts Dhydyltesduam 
pyadhydyitavyam, Sayvam idam Byahuta Vishnu Rudyar 
dydste sampyasuyantep^^ etc., state that just like Siva, 
Hiranyagarbha, Narayana, etc., though they have the 
power of creation, yet they cannot claim equality with 
Siva Parabrahman. Why ? Because (the Sdtya states 
that) adhikdyika mandalasthdkteh, i.e., the charge of 
superintending creation was given to Hiranyagarbha, 
Indra, etc., out of the grace of Paramasiva, so that they 
may, within their respective domains, Vaikuntha, etc., 
create the world, according to his specification {upadHa). 
Also, Sruti texts like Tena devd ajayanta sddhyd 
rushayascha ye, etc., declare that Siva Parabrahman alone 
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can bring into existence the devas and every other kind 
of creation, while secondary {avantard) creations could 
only be done by Hiranyagarbha, etc., he himself being 
in them and guiding them. 

Moreover, if it is asked that, according to Sruti 
texts like Sa svarat bhavati ; Tasya sarveshu Idkeshu 
kdmackdro bhavati; Intdu Idkdii kdmdniii kdmarupya 
nusancharan etc., a miikta can derive all powers 

relating to the world {jagadvydpdra) just like Para- 
me^vara, the reply is “It is not so’’. These Smti texts 
mean that the mukta having undergone several changes 
has at last realized the vibhuti state of Parasiva 
Brahman, so that he can freely take any kind of divine 
body {divya barlra) and enjoy like Brahma, Indra and 
Upendra, as he pleases. Apart from that, he will have 
no control over the world {Tasmdt na jagadvydpdrah). 
If it is doubted whether even though a mukta becomes 
free from the bondage of the world, he should still, 
even in his realized state (of mukta), experience only 
happiness, continuing at the same time in the circum- 
scribed position {baddhasseva) of a subordinate being 
{arJavadevaf^^ and whether all that he has attained is 
only a limited {alpa) happiness {bhoga), the following 
Sutra (IV. 4. 19) removes this doubt : — Vikdrdvarti cha 
tathdhi sthitimdha. The meaning of this Sutra is vikdre, 
janmddike na vartata iti— vikdrdvarti ; nirdhuta nikhila 
vikdram, nikhila heya pratyamka kalydnaikatdnaw nira~ 
tibaydnandam Parabiva Brahma savibhutikam sakala kalydna- 
gunam anubhavati muktah. After mukli, the mukta is abso- 
lutely free from further changes (vikdra); he will have 
abandoned by then all that he should have left behind ; 
and he is fit to enjoy all happiness and pleasure, without 
any abatement in it, along with Parasiva Brahman, in the 
fullness of his realized condition {savibhutikam). A mukta 
enjoys every blessing and eminence. A mukta by reason 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 5. 
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of his having entered into {antar^ata)^^^ Para^iva Brahman 
will cease to undergo further change and therefore he is 
called the enjoyer of “bhukta bhoga” {i.e., bhuktabhbgyatva). 
That is, existing in Parabrahman, without further change, 
and enjoying limitless happiness is the state of a mukta while 
he exists in Parabrahman.®*’ Sruti texts like Yada hyevai- 
ska etasminnadrUye anatnie anirukte, anilayane abhayam 
pratishtham vindate\ Atha so' bhayam gate bhavati ; Rasb 
vai sah ; Rasam hyevdyam labdhva^' nandxbhavati^'^^ etc., de- 
clare that the mukta enjoys the state of full blessed happiness 
in that mukta' s world in which he exists. Other Sruti 
texts like T as min Ibkdh iritdh sarve tadu ndtyeti kaschana^ 
say that the mukta lives in that blessed world along 
with all others, without any diminishing of happiness and 
therefore he will be near Parabrahman, in him enjoying 
his realized condition like others enjoying full happiness. 
Sruti texts like Sarveshu Ibkeshu kdmachdrb bhavati^ 
etc., declare to the same effect that the mukta can exist 
as he pleases throughout the mukta world. Moreover, as 
regards those .mm (sages) who are nityamuktas and who 
inhabit the Kailasa of Paramasiva, who always move 
about as they desire, as stated in the Sruti text Kdmdnnl 
kdmarupyanusancharanp^^ etc., who could transform them- 
selves into any kind of form and who are quite free from 
all worldly ties, Sruti texts declare that they are absolutely 
possessed of ichekd^akti, gndnniakti and kriydsakti by which 
they can immortalise themselves in absolute happiness and 
self-effulgence and enjoy Sivasdmarasya (equality with Siva), 
and can exhibit the full Sarva SivdtmakabkdvaP'^^ Again, 
Sruti texts like Ahamannamahamannamahamannam ; Aham 


Antargjta or Antargama : in ; into ; between ; in the middle ; 
inside ; within ; interior. 

This is a condition {sthi/imaha.) 

Taitt. Upa.,UA. 
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®®® The stress is on bhava, t.e., the mukta gets that peculiar sta 
or condition of possessing the endearing form of Siva ; he exliibits the 
condition of Sivahood. 
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annadb' hamannadd' hamanimdah etc., declare similarly to 
the same effect. And so the experience of a mukia is thus 
clearly shown. Further, Srufi texts like Trishu dhamasu 
yadbhbjyam bhbkta bhbgascha yadb/iavel^^^'^ Tebhyo vilaksha- 
itaft sdkshl chinmdtrb' ham Saddbivah H Mayyeva sakalam 
jdtam ntayi sarvam pratishthitam i Mayi sarvam layam ydti 
tad Brahmddvayam asmyaham n Anbranlydn ahameva 
tadvanmahdnaham visvamidam vichitram i Purdtam' - 
ham purushb' kamlib hiranmaybltam Sivarupamasmi II etc., 
declare that a jlvanmukta obtains the Sivatva with 
the designated characteristics {upa/aks/iaua) of Sivaivay 
possessing the all-pervasive character of the sky and 
knowledge of Siva like Vamadeva and the like.®®^ Those 
jlvanmuktas have the form of Siva, enjoy the form of Siva, 
and enjoy all the powers of Ichchdbakti, Gtidna^akti and 
Kriyd^akti except that of creating the world, etc. The term 
Aham (Self) is used in the Sruti text {AhamannamP'^^ 
etc.), to convey the idea of superiority and emulation to 
which state the mukta is raised in order to show him- 
self in comparison with devas, men and others, who 
are indistinguishable in creed and who possess such charac- 
teristics. Here the word “ Aham ” should be understood 
to mean that the state of a mukta is Siva himself and with 
all his full qualities {Sakala chidachit prapanchdvagdhitvena 
paripuniatvdchchd). In this wise the next Sutra (IV. 4. 20) 
Dariayataschaivam pratyakshdnumdne, should be inter- 
preted. In the previous Adhikarana, it was said that the 
mukta who is a pratyagdtmd (reflected form of Brahman) but 
subject to niyamana and to the control of Paramapurusha 
Paramasiva, cannot have the right to jagadvydpdra (creation, 
etc., of the world) and control of the jagat. By the expres- 
sion vydpdra is meant nikhila jaganniyamanarupah^ i.e.., the 
chief controlling power of all the worlds and their creation. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 

Mand. Upa., I. 5. 

Vamadeva is the name of a sage, said to have been an incar- 
nation of Siva. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 
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Sruti and Smriti texts such as BklshasmaJvdta^ pavate, 
Bklshodeii suryah^ Bhxshdsmddagiiischa indrascha tnrutyur- 
dhdvati pauc/iamahf^^ Eiasya vd aksharasya pmidsane g^drgv, 
Surydchandramasau vidhrutau tish/haiahp^'^ etc. ; texts like 
Esha sarvHvara es/ia bhutddhipatih es/ia bhutapdla es/ta 
seturvidhdranah eshdm Idkdndm asambhMdyap'^^ etc. ; 
A pa eva sasarjddau tdsu mryamapdsrujai •, the following 
text from Manu Smriti : Sivendtpdditam Sivhta parira- 
kshyate punah Sive Ma/iddeve Ixyate sachardcharam ; state- 
ments in the Satdtapaa.nd many other texts declare that Siva 
alone is the cause of creation, etc. Sruti texts such as 
Niranjana^ paraynam sdmyayympaiti ; Muktah Eivasaynb b/ia- 
vatip^^ etc., declare that muktas attain only a state equal to 
that of Siva and attain to sayneness {sayytd, i.e., identity or 
equality) with him without acquiring his other powers, 
such as jagatkdraytatva, etc., and therefore to such ynuktas 
as appear as Siva [Sivavatteshdyyz) it is but right that they 
cannot have the power of jagadvydpdy'a as it is excluded 
from their purview.®®® Sruti texts like Ek^ vishnur mahad- 
bhulam prii/iagbhutdytyauekasah, etc., and Pado' sya vibvdbhu- 
tdni tripddasya aiyirutayyt divi,^^'' etc., declare that the expres- 
sion visvdbhutdyii denotes the infinite, innumerable and 
unending Brahmandas which are existing and Ndrdyana, 
Indra, Hirayiyagarbfta^ etc., stand for the animated creation 
among them and Bhupati stands for Paramasiva ; and 
the Sruti text Tripddasya ayyirutam divP^^ stands for the 
Satckiddymyida Sivapada which characterizes the remaining 
three-fourths of the world. And, therefore, Paramasiva 
surpasses all the three (Brahma, Vishnu and Kalarudra) 
in greatness. 

And, therefore, though according to the text of the 
Mdndukya Upaytishad, Sivam advaitam chaturtham 

Taitt. Upa., II. 8. 

Brihad. Upa., III. 8. 9. 

Ibid., VI. 4. 22. 

Mwtd. Upa., III. 1. 3. 

This defines limit of Sdmarasya set down by Sripati. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 12. 
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manyante sa dtma sa vigneyah ; and the text of the 
Taitliriya Upanis/tad, Vo vMddau svaraJt prbktd vedd7ite cha 
pratishthitah l Tasya prakrili linasya yah parah sa inahei- 
varak, etc., which mean that the jivanmttkla attains that 
form equal to or same as Mahe^vara {paratvam maheivam 
sdmyatvani) which denotes akdrdkdi'amakdratmaka 
Brahma Vishnu Kdlarudra and that though he attains 
to paramasdmyatva, yet the statement jagadvydpdravarjam 
is not contradicted. Verily, though the muklas are excluded 
from the powers of Mahcsvara (such as jagad /anma, etc.), 
yet both the Sruii and Smriti texts, such as Niranjanah 
paramam sdmyatn upaiti AIuktaMivasamd bhavet, etc., de- 
clare without contradiction that a inukta is entitled to obtain 
pai'amasdtnyatva. This contradiction between the Sutra 
and the Srutis is unavoidable [durjiivdrah, i.e.^ difficult 
to ward off). To meet the doubt [dsankya) arising from 
this apparent contradiction, the Sutrakara propounds the 
next Sutra (IV. 4. 21) Bhdgamdtra sdmyalingdchcha. In 
this Sutra, the expression Bhdgamdtra establishes that the 
mukta is entitled to enjoy all that is granted by the Srutis, 
viz,, the state of Brahman within the limits prescribed for 
those who meditate on the Murta Parasiva form of Para- 
brahman and nothing more. The expression lingdchcha 
denotes that with the exception of the power of jagadvyd- 
para, reserved to Paramesvara alone, he can enjoy every 
other form of happiness {i.e., every power except jagad- 
vydpdrd). But if it is said that muktas generally have 
jagadvydpdra without contradicting Sruti texts like So' ^fmte 
sarvdn kdmdn saha brahmand vipaschitd,^^^ etc., and that a 
mukta is equal to Paramapurusha Siva in all his enjoyments, 
then the reply is that the expression Lingdt^^^ in the 
Sutra restricts his power for enjoyment with Paramasiva. 
Hence the expression jagadvydpdravarjam : excepting 
jagadjajimddikdranatva, etc. Even though the mukta 
meditated upon the formless form of Siva Parabrahman, 

Mund. upa.. III. 1. 3. 

Sveta. Upa., III. 8. 

Linga means distinguishing mark or characteristic. 
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yet that particular power of jagatkaranatva can never 
be obtained by the muktajivas ; even though they be 
devaSy manushyas, etc., they can never aspire to get it, 
even if they obtained many other kinds of forms among 
muktas. Sruti texts like Rsha hyev^iandayatiy'^^ etc., de- 
clare that there is a graded {taratamya) difference 
between the worshipper and the worshipped, in what is 
attained and what is aimed at (for attainment). Such a thing 
also is not in contradiction (to the Sruti texts), for we read 
in the Skanduy Yadyapi bheddpagarne sdmbatavdham na 
mdmaklnastvam ; Sdmudro hi larangah kvachana samudrb 
na iarangahy etc., and Yadd sarve pramuchyante kdmd yasya 
hridi sthitdh ; Atha niarthyo' mruto bhavati yatra Brahma sa- 
mahiute Na tatra prdndnndfkrdmatite iatraiva samava- 
llyante; etc- These texts declare that those who medi- 
tate upon the formless form of Siva Parabrahman attain 
that knowledge which makes them realize all their desires 
for obtaining Sivatattva soon after the lingaiarlraP^'' is de- 
stroyed. Sruti texts such as Gndtvd iivam bdntim atyanta- 
metiy Na sa punardvartate na sa punardvartatey^^^ etc., 
declare that the mukia enters into that state of Sivatattvay 
after which he has no punardvritti (no turning back). As 
the meditation and worship of vydpaka Brahman in a parti- 
cular form is unreal just as the rope which is mistaken for a 
serpent, similarly mukti is not realizable through meditation 
and worship of such an unreal form of Brahman. So, the 
answer to the question whether mukti is realizable through 
meditation and worship of such a form of Brahman who 
is nirguna and nirviseshay thereby postulating punardvrittiy 
is that as declared in Sruti texts like So'bnute sarvdn 
kdmdn saha {Brahmand)y^^^ etc., a baddha jlva also will 
attain through meditation such a state of Brahman as the 

Tain. Br.y III. 2. 12. 

Katha Upa.y VI. 14. 

The subtle frame or body, the indestructible original of the 
gross or visible body. Cf. Panchakdia, 

&vila. Upa.y IV. 14. 

Jbid.y III. 8. 
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result of his full realization. And if it is doubted whether 
such a thing is possible, the next Adhikarana {Anavritti 
§abdddhikaranam) ensures that position as the result of 
the firm truth definitely declared throughout all the Vedas 
and Siddhdittas. 

This Adhikarana consists of one Sutra (IV. 4. 22), 
AndvrittiUbddtandvrittUabddt. In the previous Sutra, it was 
declared that a mukta will, by virtue of meditation, power 
and bhakti realize sdlokya, sarvakdmdvdpti and sdmya with 
satyasankalpa sarvachetandchetana prapatuhddhika bhakta- 
parddlilna paramakdrunika Umdpati, who is Parabrahman 
but does not attain to jagatkdranatva, which is an extraordi- 
nary (ananyasddhdrana) dhanna. That is, Umapati Para- 
brahman has got this power solely in him. In this 
Sutra (IV. 4. 22), in accordance with Sruti texts like 
Brahmaviddpmti param Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati ; 
Tarati sdkam dtmavit ; Gndtvd Swam bantiin atyantameti 
and Tattvamasi, etc., it is declared that those who meditate 
upon and worship the form ^of niravayava Brahman will 
realize Brahmdtmakatva. So, according to the Ldharasddi 
nydyaP^'^ a mukta by virtue of his meditation on that 
(formless) form of Paramesvara alone will naturally realize 
SivatattvaS'^^ He has no pimardvritti just like a pdiabaddha 
jlva. 

But in the text Umdsahdyam paramesvaram prabhum 
trildchanam nllakantham praidntam i Dhydtvd mimir- 
gachchati bhutaydnhn samastasdkshim tamasah parastdt 
it is declared that those who worship the murtd form of 
Parasiva will realize that extraordinary state of existence, 

AInnd. Upa., HI. 2. 9. 

““ Sr’e/a. Upa., IV. 14. 

By the use of the juice of a plant, a base metal is turned 
into gold. 

Tattva : The true state ; tl)e real nature of the human soul 
or the material world as being identical with the Supreme Spirit per- 
vading the universe. It should be noted that he attains Sivatva 
and not Parahvatva, which is an ananyasddhdraifa dharma referred to 
by Sripati. 

Kaivalya Upa. 
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i.e.^ attaining Sivatva^ after absolutely shaking off all their 
worldly qualities. Also, Sruti texts like Vedanta 
vignana su7tischitarthah sanyasaybgat yatayah ^nddhasattvafi i 
Te Bvahmalbketu payantakdle paranirutdt parimiichyanti 
sarve, etc.;®^® Sa khalvevam variayanydvaddyushatn Brahma- 
Ibkam abhtsampadyate ; Na cha punardvartate na cha puna- 
rdvartate., etc., declare that those who meditate upon and 
worship the murid form of Mahesvara, after realizing all 
that they desire and after enjoying it in Brahmalbka along 
with Para^iva Brahman, will finally cease to turn back 
{na cha punardvartate ) ; and thereafter, it is in evidence in 
the Srutis that they will attain, in accordance with the 
Bhramarakxta nydya, because of their fullness of knowledge 
{vigndna paripurna dhdvexia), Sivasdyujya siddhi. 

This Sutra teaches in its essence that those baddha- 
jlvas who meditate on and worship the murtd form 
of Parasiva Brahman will attain the never-returning 
state {pimardvriitir na sambhavatlli sutrasuchita suksh- 
mdrthafy). Sruti texts like U mdsahdyam Par.xmHvaram 
prabhumy^^^ etc., declare also that those who meditate 
upon and worship the muria Brahmaxi will also attain 
Sivatattva, and thus, agreeably to the Sruti text, Tarati 
^bkam dimavii, amurta brahmbpdsakas will be absolutely 
free from the touch of the sorrows flowing from family 
life. And if it is asked whether both murtbpdsakas 
and amurtbpdsakas will alike realize apunardvritti, then 
the answer is that, as stated in Sruti texts like So' hiute 
sarvdn hdxndn saha Brahmand vipaschiteti,'^'^'^ etc., murta- 
brahmbpdsakas will attain sarvahdmdvdpii, i.e.^ all their 
desired states in muktiy we state that Sruti texts like Yadd 
sarve pranmchchyante kdmd yasya hridi sthitdh i Atha 
martyb' mritb bhavati yatra Brahma samasnule Atmdnam 

chedvijdnlyat ayamasmxti purushah ; Kimichchan . kasya 
kdmdya bariram anusanckaret, etc., declare that all those 

Chch. Upa.y VIII. 15. 1. ~~ 

Kaivalya Upa, 

&veta. Upa.y III, 8. 

Kafha Upa., VI. 14. 
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who have realized the real knowledge of Brahman will 
obtain all their desires {sarva kama) whether they be 
murtairahmbpasakas or others and to them there will be 
no punaravritti. 

Moreover, texts like K&manni kamarupyanusancha' 
etc., declare that muktas who meditate upon murta 
Brahman will attain the power of assuming any kind 
of form they like and enjoy every kind of happiness 
{bhbga) they like. And this is self-granted by the Sruti 
text Kartrutvam arthdt siddkyati. Further, Sruti texts 
like Punyachitb Ibkah kshiyate karmachitb Ibkah kshlyate ; 
Jybtishtbmcna svargakdmb yajeta ; Kshltts punye martya- 
Ibkam vi^antif-'^ etc., declare that just as those who 
get their existence in the world as soon as they finish 
the enjoyment in svarga, similarly those bkaktas who 
realize Kailasa, may also chance to come to the 
world, if they so desire. Texts like Parikshya Ibkdn 
karmachitdn Brdhmanb nirvedam dydti ; Ndstyakritah 
kritena ; etc., declare that those who have completed their 
karma and are entitled to mbksha^ do not any more 
enter the world as they have finished with it. If it 
is doubted whether a mukta, by virtue of his meditation 
on murta Brahman., cannot on any account realize eternal 
mukti, we declare that Sruti texts like Te Brahmalbke 
tu pardntakdle; Ndrdyanah param Brahma tattvam 
Ndrdyamh parakp-^ etc., state that the term Brahma 
{Brahma sabda) refers, according to customary usage, to 
Chaturmukha only and therefore one should realize only 
those regions {i.e., the regions of Chaturmukha, i.e., 
Brahma). And for those who worship the form of 
Narayana as Parabrahman, they will also obtain those 
regions where Narayana is Parabrahman, according 
to customary usage. And therefore the term “Brahma” 
is common to Chaturmukha and Ndrdyana. And these 
will gradually, after several generations, realize the 

Taiit. Upa., III. 10. 5. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 14. 3. 

Mahdpa., XI. 10. 
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forms of Chaturmukha and Narayaiia without experiencing 
a turning back {pimardvritti)^ With regard to the rest, 
cannot eternal mukti be obtained by those who medi- 
tate upon and worship the sdvayava form of Brahman ? 
The answer is andvritti^abddt anavritdiabddt. Accord- 
ing to Sruti texts like Dv& vdva Brahmanb rupe murlanchd- 
murtam eva cfia Tadddi madhydnta vihinamekam vibhum 
chiddnandam arupant adbhutam ; Umdsahdyam paramH- 
varam prabhum trildchanam nilakantham praidntam 
etc., Siva Parabrahman has two forms, niravayava and 
sdvayava. Texts like Virupdbhyo viivarupebhyaicha 
VO namb namah, etc., found in the Satarudrlya, declare 
that devout followers {bhaktdndm) can realize both the 
forms. Both those who meditate upon and worship the 
murid and amurld forms of Brahman will attain to 
andvrilti, because it is so declared in the Veda. Also 
Sruti texts like Dhydtvd munirgachchafi bkutaydmmp'~* 
etc., definitely predicate andvrilti particularly to those 
who meditate only upon the murta form, while texts 
such as Yathd nadyah. syandamdndh samudre astam gac/i- 
chanti ndmarupe vihdya i Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdd 
vimuktah pardtparam purusham upaiti divyam Esha 
samprasddb' smdt §arlrdt samutthdya par am jybli rupa- 
sampadya svena rupena abhiuishpadyatep'-'^ predicate 
apimardvritti, i.e., no coming back again (/.^., into the 
world). 

As regards those who are dmurtopdsakas (those who 
meditate upon the formless form of Brahman), they will enjoy 
well all their desires {sarvdn kdmdn) in the company of 
Brahman {_saha Brahmana). In the Sruliiexi {Sb'inute sarvdn 
kdmdn saha Brahmand), the peculiar characteristics of the 
baddhajwa (the fwa in bondage) are seen and how it realizes 
Brahman in enjoying all its desires. Sruti texts like 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 3. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Ibid. 

*** Mund. Upa.. II. 1, 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 14. 
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Aptakamah purnakamo niskkdmo j%rnakdmb bkavaii, 
etc., clearly prove that muktdtmans realize just like 
Brahman himself [Le., in the same measure as Brahman) 
all the characteristics of Brahman and acquire the in- 
dependence of Brahman for attaining all their desires. 
If bondage is admitted to exist by the learned (vidusAdm), 
then, according to texts like So' kdmayata bahusydm 
praidyeye/i, etc., it is absurd that even Brahman should 
have certain desires — which ends in ativydpti. SruH 
texts like Yadd sayve pramuchyanle kdmd yasya hridi 
sthitdhp-'^ etc., predicate that those who meditate upon 
and worship Parasiva Brahman without any desire 
{nishkdma sruti) will, at the end of their lives, realize 
Parasiva {Parasiva prdpti) having destroyed in course 
of time all kinds of bodily form. If this were not the 
case, then, those sages such as Vamadeva, Suka, Agastya, 
Dadhichi, and others, who are jlvanmuktas., and others 
like Indra, Upendra and Hiranyagarbha would not 
realize what they wanted. Sruti texts like Kdmdnm 
kdniarupyanusancharanp'^^ etc., have admitted that niuktas 
will realize Sivasdlokya {i.e., realize eternal undiminishing 
happiness with Siva). Also, while Sruti texts like 
Sradd/id bhakti dhydna yogddavehi ; Atmdnam arantm 
kritvd prartavandia uttardranim ; Dhydna ntrmathand- 
bhydsdt pdsam dahati panditah"^^ i Ksharam pradhdnam 
amritdksharam harah kshardtmand vUate deva ekah 
Tasydbhidhydndt ybjandt tattvabhdvdt bhuyaschdnte visva- 
mdyd nivrittih ; Aniritasya devadhdranb bhuydsam ; Sari- 
r amine, vicharshanam ; Triyambakam yaidmafw. sugandhtm 
pushti vardhanam ; Urvdrukamiva bandhandt mrutybr 
mukshlyamdmrutdt Atmdvd're drashtavyah srbtavyo 
mantavyb nididhydsitavyah etc., definitely enunciate that 

Brihad. Upa., VI. 4. 7. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 5. 

Katvalya Upa. 

Sveta. Upa., I. 10. 

Atharvaitras. 

Brihaa. Upa., II. 4 5» 
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bhakti and dhyana of Para^iva Brahman through dhyana, 
dharaim, puja, namaskdra, sravana, etc., will enable the 
mukta to attain the bodily form of Para^iva Brahman 
{sdkshdt Para^ivaprapatli). The procedure adopted in the 
method of meditation and worship through sacrificial offer- 
ings, such as jydtishtdma, etc., will make a mukta get 
back into creation again."^®* 

Sruti texts like Ydvaddyusham Brahmalbkam abhi- 
sampadyate na cha punardvartatef^'^ etc., declare that the 
expression Brahmaloka should be interpreted as applying 
to the world of C/iaturmukha, as stated in the Srutis, 
Purdnas, etc. Therefore, such of those as meditate upon 
the form of Chaturmukha Brahma will realize only his 
world. Sruti texts like Tvam devdndm Brdhmandndm 
adkipatih ; Vishnu k kshatriydndm adhipatihf^^ etc., and 
Smriti texts like Brdkmamndm Sivo devah ks/iatriydndm tu 
Mddhavahy etc., declare that Vishnu is the deity of the 
Kshatriyas. And as Nariiyana does not combine in 
himself the kdrya and kdranatvay and lacks the overlordship 
over the Trinity (murtitraydtltatva., etc.), Parabrahmatva 
cannot fitly go with Niirayana. Mahopanishad texts 
such as Ndrdyanah Parambrahma, etc., settle that Siva 
who is the overlord of Niirayana is Parabrahman. 
Later on, in the texts Brahmddhipatir Brahmanbdhipatir 
Brahma Sivo me. astu Saddsivom ; Ritam satyam param 
brahma purusham krishnapingalam ; Ordhvaretam viru~ 
pdksham viharupdya vai itamd namah etc., the words 
Siva and Brahma are clearly used synonymously, just 
as ghatai kumbha and kalaia are. In the Mdndukya 
text Prapanchbpa&amam bantam Uvam advaitam chatur- 
tham manyante ; Sa dtmd sa vigneyah ; and in the 

Sruti texts predicate Sivasakslidtkara to those who offer 
dhyana, dharat^a, etc., through bhakti and dhyana, there being no 
punaravrittt for them ; but to those who offer sacrifices, there is 
punardvritti for them and so they will get back to creation. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 15. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa, 

Mahopa., X. 11. 
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Kaivalya text beginning with Umasahayam paramMvaram 
prabhum trilbchanam nllakaittham pra&antamP^'' and ending 
with Sa Brahma sa Sivah sa Harih sendrah so’ ksharah para- 
mah svardt,'^'^^ Siva alone is spoken of as the overlord above 
the Trinity {indrtitraydtltatvd). And also the A bharva^iras 
texts DhydyltHdnam pradhydyitavyam ; Sarvamidam Brahma 
Vishnu Rudrendrdste samprasuyante ; and Siva ekd dhye- 
yah iivamkarah sarvamanyat parityajya, declare that every 
deity other than Siva is prohibited for purposes of medita- 
tion. The expression sivamkara plainly indicates, agreeably 
to the Bhramarakita nydya, iivam karbtlti iivamkara which 
means that the meditation makes the bhakta get Siva’s own 
form {svasvarupa praddyakatvam). The word Bhagavdn is 
generally seen used in the case of Indra, Upendra, Dinendra, 
Chandra, Yatlndra, etc., in worldly language”'® (?>., in com- 
mon parlance). The word Bluigavdn is also used in connec- 
tion with Siva in the Sveidsvetara Sruti, Brahmakdnda^ etc., 
for example in texts like Sarvdnana Urbgrlvah sarvabhula 
guhdbayah l Sarvavydpl cha Bhagavdn tasmdl sarvagatah 
Sivah II etc. And also in the text of the Atharvana^iras \ 
Vb vai Rudrah sa Bhagavdn yakha Brahma i Yb vai Rudrafy 
sa Bhagavdn ya&cha Vishnuh ; etc. The expression Bhagavdn 
is frequently used for “Siva” as an attribute. Also, in the 
Satarudriya, in the text namaste astu Bhagavan Viivesva- 
rdya Mahddevdya, etc. Similarly such expressions like 
“ Bhagavdn ” have been applied to deities other than Siva in 
common worldly parlance. But we should hold that there is 
a difference between the word as used in the Sruii texts and 
as used in common worldly parlance. The former must 
be admitted as indicating a more appropriate and stronger 
{ballyastvdt) usage. And therefore the word “ Bhagavdn ” 
is chiefly applicable to no other deity but Siva. 

Sripati’s Final Summing up. 

Thus at the commencement of the jigndsa, in discus- 
sing the first Sutra {A/hdtb Brahma /igndsa)^ it was 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Mahopa., XI. 19. 

The text has laukika praydga. 
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concluded that a miimukshu should, after discussion, know 
Brahman. In this connection, the argument relating to the 
nirvi^eshatva of Brahman was completely repudiated 
{nirastah) and Brahman was proved to be savUeska. In the 
second Sutra {Janniadyasya yatak) it was, agreeably to the 
maxim Lakshana-pramanddM'tvd hi vastu siddhihP^'"^ clearly 
proved that in order to realize Brahman, the characteristics 
(of Brahman) should be clearly understood. And the 
characteristics of Brahman {viseshatva) are fully borne out in 
the second Sutra. In order to further establish the character- 
istics of Brahman, Sruti texts like Yato vd imdni bhutdni 
jay ante Tasmddvd yetasmdt dtinana dkdiah sarnbhutah ; 

Yasya ni&^vasitdni vMdh\ Rigvedb yajurvedassdmavedd 
hyatharvatiah and Tantvaupamshadam purushant pruchchd- 

etc., have been adduced. These texts substantiate the 
truth of the third Sutra of Badarayana, Sdstraybnitvdt^ 
which establishes that Brahman is the chief cause and 
effect of creation of prapancPta and by this means the 
nirviseska vdda and jagad asatyatva vdda liave been repudi- 
ated. It has also been proved that there is nothing like any 
asat paddrtha (unreal object), just as in the same way 
that there is no pair of horns to a rabbit {sasasriugddeh). 
And such a thing cannot possibly come to pass {i.c., 
into existence). And it has been clearly proved that all 
things are real (sat paddrthasyaiva utpattih nirdishtd) and 
that nothing created could be unreal on the authority of 
the Sutras enunciated by Badarayana, Asaditichenna prati- 
shedha mdtratvdt (II. 1. 7) and Palavakha (II. 1. 19). So 
that even when the whole creation is reduced to pralaya 
or destruction yet, according to the Bljdnkura nydya, the 
germ of the thing exists in an infinitesimally minute form. 
Just as when an extended cloth is compressed, it exists in a 
very small form, the world also exists in a shrunken state in 
a sukshma form and gets extended in the form of creation. 
Therefore the prapancha^ which is real, cannot be said to be 

A thing is recognized fully by its characteristics. 

Taitt. Upa.,m.\. 

Ibid., 11. 1. 
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asat. And the jivas who are in the chetana form are also 
eternal in their own forms {svarupatb rdtyatvam), just as 
Paramatma is eternal {Pammatmavat upadishtam). On the 
strength of the Sruti text Nityb nity&ndm chetana^cheda' 
itdnam^*^ and also on the strength of the Smriti texts like 
Prava/iavat prapanchasya satyatvam upaddyale i Svaru- 
patbhi satyatvam chetananam vid/nyate i Ativirbdhana 
satyatvam svatassiddham Sivasya hi ii etc., the learned 
delight in thinking about the nirvdesha chinmatra Brahma- 
vddaP^* If it is denied that the glorious body of Brahman 
is as unreal as the delusion in mistaking rajju for sarpa 
{rajju sarpavat), then how could the truth of the Sruti text 
B/nshdsmddvdtah pavaie, bhxshbdeti suryah, b/ns/tdsmd- 
dagnischendrascha, mrityur dhavati panchamahp^^ etc., be 
clearly explained by the learned and how could the 
Sun as well as Vayu (wind) be infused with fear against 
the extravagant discharge of their (respective) functions ? 
In the Sruti text Indrb mdydbhih pururupa IbdnahP*^ etc., 
Paramasiva, who is distinguished by Paramaisvarya, is 
proved to manifest himself through his mdyd^akti in 
various bodily forms characterized by several (countless) 
lakshanas, as is seen from the Sruti text Sthirebhirangaih 
pururupa ugrah, etc., which figures he was pleased to 
partake of, assuming most brilliant and uncommonly 
auspicious appearances of pure knowledge and significance, 
which are all eternal and which will have to be given up 
{dattdnjali prasangah) as if by the (proverbial) pouring 
of water (when donating away something). Moreover, 
texts like Yadd tamasstam na divd na rdtrir na san na 
chdsat Siva eva kevalahP*’’ etc., proclaim an unusual form 
assumed by Siva at the time of Mahdpralaya, In the 


Kafha Upa., V. 13. 

NitviSesha and chtnmatra are contradictory ; if you have 
one of these, you cannot have the other. Clwimdtra means pure 
intelligence and nirvilhha means atinhutelessness, 

Tai/t. Upa., II. 8. 

I^ig-Veda, II. 7. 17. 

Sveta. Upa.^ IV. 18. 
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Sruti text Rudra yaite dakshinam mukham tena mam pahi 
niiyamy etc., Parame^vara is described as having had no 
birth. Again, texts like VUvddhikb Rudro maharshih ;®'*® 
Pardsya saktih vividhaiva iruyate svdbhdviki gndna-bala- 
kriyd cha ; Mdydntu prakritim vindydt mdyinatitu Makes- 
varam ; Tasydvayavabhutbttham vydptam sarvamidam 
jagatp^^ etc., declare for Siva visvddhikatvam, sarvasakti- 
tvam and sarvakdranatvddikam. Moreover, texts like Uka 
eva Rudro na dvitlydya tasthuh na tasya kdryam kdranam 
cha vidyate tia taisamaickdbhyadhikascha drisyate, etc., 
declare advitiyam (for Siva). Texts such as Purushb vai 
Rudrassan maho namo ttamah; Visvam bhutam bhuvanam 
ckitram bahudhd jdtam jdyamdnam cha yat\ Sarvbhyesha 
Rudrah tasmai Rudrdya namo astu ; VUvarupdya vai 
iiamo namah,^'^^ etc., declare that Siva is visvdtmaka (all- 
pervasive in the universe). And Sruti texts like Namo 
hiranyabdhave sendnye disdm cha pataye namah ; Hiranydya 
namah ; Hiranyalingdya namah ; namo hiranya bdhave 
hiranyarupdya hiranyapataye ambikdpataye umdpataye 
hiranyavarndya paiupataye namo namahP''’' etc., declare for 
Siva jybtirmayatva (the all-supreme Light).®®® If it is asked 
how does the term “ hiranya ” come to mean “ jybtis ”, then 
the reply is that in the Sdstras the term ” hiranya ” is well 
known to mean ‘‘as consisting of a fiery [vahnydtma- 

katvam). And the term ‘‘ jyotis ”, in the light of the 
above meaning, means Siva who prevails in the Sun, who 
is bright-bodied, who is as well in Fire, which has a golden 
colour and in the form of a flowing lustre [dravatvaprasaktyd 
nityatvaprasangb durnivdrah). And generally speaking, the 
term cannot be understood as bearing any other meaning. 
In the Atharvaiiras text, God’s own expression {Bhagavad 
vachanam) is, P ushkaramaham pavitramaham agryancha 


Kaivalya Ufa. 

Mahofa., XI. 19. 

Sveta. Ufa., VI. 8. 

Taiit. Ufa., III. 10. 

Alahopa., XL 18. 

Jyotis, light of Brahman; light regarded as the Supreme Spirit. 
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fnadhyancha bahiicha purastat ; Jybtirahamekah sarve cha 
mdifneva ; mdm yb veda sa sarvdn veddn vedeti, etc. : “I am 
Pushkara ; I am Pavitra ; I am the Foremost ; I am the 
Middle ; I am the Outside ; I am everything leading 
ahead ; and he that knows me that I am the all-glowing 
Light, he will have known everything.” Thus it is said 
in the Saiva Purdna : Dinakritkbtisankdbam sthdnam- 
adyamumdpaieh i Sarvakdma samdyukiam vi^uddham 
nityam avyayam i Samprdpya tatpadam divyam atah klHa 
vivarjitdh i Sarvagimssarvadd suddkdh paripurnd bhavantt 
cha ' VUuddhdkdryakarandh paramaisvaryasamyutdh i Sa- 
de/idscha videhdscha bhavantydtmechchayd punah \ Ve sam- 
prdptdh param sthdnam gndnaybgaratd nardh l Na teshdm 
punardvrittih ghbre samsdramandale i etc. These and 
other texts declare that he who is in the place of Parama- 
siva in Mahdkaildsa {Paramasivasthdnasya mahdkaildsasya), 
possessing a light resembling {samkdba) millions of suns 
\dinakrit kbti)^ will doubtless enjoy all jybtirmayatva 
(Supreme Light). In the SruH text Sb'dhvanah para- 
mdpnbti tadvishnbhparamam padam,^^^ if the words 
tadvishnbh paramam pccdam are construed as being the 
Paramapada, then it should be said, ‘Tt is not so”. 
Because, it is said in the Sruti text, Pardt paralarant 
Brahma tatpardt paratb Harih i Yat pardt paratb 
' dhlsastanme mauah Uvasankalpamastu, etc. Also, in the 
Bbdhdyana Sutra and in the Bivasa7ikalpbpanishad, it is 
declared that the state of Mahesvarapada is much higher 
than that of Vishnupada, In the above Sruti text, it is stated 
that the state of Narayana is not so high as Sivasthdna 
and therefore Bivasthdna is the highest of all states. And 
it is higher than Vishnupada and therefore the Mukta Siva 
will enjoy Brahmalbkam. Tasmdt Brahmalbkam abhisam- 
padyate ; na cha punardvartate is the meaning of the word 
andvritti used in the Sutra (IV. 4. 22). 

And the term Brahmalbka should be taken to express 
Sivapada. For Sruti texts like Virupebhyb vibvarupbbhyascha 
vb namb namah, etc., declare that those who meditate upon 

Hig-Veda, X. 90.3. 
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the formless form of Siva and realize the niravayava state 
will enjoy Sivapada in the niravayava form ; and those who 
meditate upon the savayava form, will enjoy in the vi^varupa 
form. Sruti texts like NilagrlvaiUtikanthaUarva adhd 
kshamdchardh, etc., declare that bJiaktas in realizing &iva' 
Pada will have the characteristic of mlakanlhatva of Isvara 
and such other similarities {tddri&dni) as owned by Siva. 
And the suggestion of some that the word andvritti, which 
is repeated twice in the Sutra, indicates the ending of a 
chapter, is not approved of by us. It should be taken to 
indicate that the other qualities of Siva will also be realized 
by the mukta in enjoying SivapadaP^^ 

In the previously enunciated Sutras such as Ubkaya- 
vyapadesdt ahikundalavat ; Ubhayatbd cJia ddshdt ; Na 
sthdnato' pi parasybbhayam lingam sarvatra hi ; Adhi- 
kantu bhAdanirdesdt •, Tadananyatvam drambhmta &abdddi~ 
bhyah ; etc,, Bhagavan Badarayana suggests that dvaitd- 
dvaila is the system which he approves of as containing 
the essence of the whole of the Vedanta {iarva veddnta san- 
kbcha dvaitddvaitamatam). He holds that opinion from the 
start without anywhere contradicting himself and confirms 
it in the Sutra propounded by him Dvddaidhavadnbhaya 
vidham Bddardyano tah (IV. 4. 12). Therefore, for those 
who desire to follow in the path of the Veda, the system of 


Ramanuja commenting on this Siitra, writing of the 
repetition of the words in it, remarks: — “Tlie repetition of the 
words of the Sutra indicates the conclusion of tliis body of 
doctrine.’’ Anandatirtha commenting on a similar repetition of 
words occurring in I. 4. 29 (the last Sutra of the last Adhikaraiia 
in that Adhydya) Etena sarve vydkhydtd vydkhydtdJ}, writes: — “in 
the Vardha Samhita this is said, Tn a work propounding general 
doctrines (leading to final conclusions), at the end of each chapter, 
the wise sages repeat the words twice over, so that what has 
been said from the beginning of the chapter may receive emphasis.’ ” 
Sankara has the following comment on the repetition in IV. 4. 
22 : — “The repetition of the words ‘Non-return according to 
Scripture,’ indicates the conclusion of this body of doctrine.” 
The remark of Sripati may, accordingly, be held to apply to 
Anandatirtha. 
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Dvaiiadvaitai which approves of both dvaita and advaita., 
should prove acceptable. This postulates that the jiva 
and Brahman during the samsaradaia are naturally quite 
different from each other {svabhavikabhinnatvam) ; if in the 
mokskadaia, the jvva is abhinna like Brahman himself 
{iadvadabkinnatvam) ; and Brahman is possessed of both 
the muf'ta, and amurtd forms. Therefore those bhaktas 
who meditate upon these forms will realize both these 
states, of Brahman. Personal testimony is accordingly 
borne in this Sutra {Andvrittibabddt andvritti sahddt) 
that both the nmrtd and amurtd forms should be 
meditated upon in order to realize the state of Siva Para- 
brahman. And therefore it is the confirmed truth that 
the system {mata) of the Sutrakara consists in the dvaitd- 
dvaita mata. 

The Dvaita View. 

Jayatirtha in commenting on Brahma-Sutras IV, 4. 17 
{Jagadvydpdravarjam) states that if the vidusha {mukta) 
became the essence of Brahman {tdddtmya), i.e., ob- 
tained unity with Brahman, then it would mean that 
he has acquired sarvaldkddhipatyam. In that case, the 
Sutrakara should have said that this wise man {i.e.y muktd) 
would become Paramatma himself. This much would 
have been sufficient. Instead, the Sruti text Na tu so'mu- 
naiva iti, etc., declares that he is by himself unable to get at, 
i.e., the jlva has the power to become by himself one with 
Brahman {Brahma tdddtmya). If he had the power of realiz- 
ing Brahma tdddtmy a (becoming identical with Brahman), he 
would have acquired it unaided {tdddtmya prdptim taddhar- 
masya svatassiddhatvdt). So the Sruti text could have also 
said (in the shortest manner) Ayam asau bhavati, he (the 
wise man) will become He Himself, i.e., one with Brahman 
Himself. Instead of these few words, the Sruti text uses 
many words, thus stranding the Sruti text in the dosha of 
akuialatva, {i e., in the folly of inauspiciousness). For no 
wise man will put forth much exertion for obtaining a parti- 
cular result which could be attained by him by the smallest 
effort. Moreover, is Paramesvara to be understood as 
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saguna or nirguna ? If he is the first, then the wise man 
{vidusha^ i.e,^ mukta) cannot have tadaimya, because nothing 
(like gund) was granted {ex hypothesi) ; nor can it be the 
second, for if Brahman is nirguna, attributes such as 
Aditya, AUvarya, etc., would be inapplicable to him and 
prove contradictory. And such a one cannot acquire 
sarvalokddkipatya. That is, nirgiuia is incompatible with 
sarvaprakdiakatva, sarvaisvaryatva, etc. Then the argu- 
ment would end in apavyakhydiia (misinterpretation) of the 
truth. Therefore, the Sutra J agadvydpdravar jam was enunci- 
ated by Badarayana in order that it might be clearly under- 
stood that a mukta even though God’s own {svaklydvara 
muktci), yet he is only next to him {i.e.., less than him)®®” 
and therefore he is excluded from jagadvydpdra. Ja- 
gadvydpdra is a matter which is apart from the pro- 
vince of a mukta {muktefara jagadvishayam). Therefore 
this Sutra uncontradictingly indicates that nothing that 
relates to jagadvydpdra has anything to do with a 
mukta. If it were not so, it would not have been 
ordained in Sruti texts that Paramatma is the person 
who nominates those who are lesser than himself as 
fit for mukti. That is the very reason why Paramatma is 
styled “ Ananyddhipatih ” Le.y one without a superior \cf. 
B rahma-Sutra, Ata eva cha afianyddhi patih (IV. 4. 9)] and 
therefore what all a mukta can realize is only dtmiyatva [Le., 
that which relates to Brahmapada {ay am dtmd Brahma)\ 
and not at all PdramHvarapada. This means, the mukta 
attains everything by the grace of Paramesvara, short of 
his own — i.e., PdramUvarapada. Because the Sruti uses the 
expression tat prasdddt — out of his grace everything next to 
Paramesvara.®®" 

Sripati’s Philosophical Standpoint. 

It will thus be seen that Sripati makes the Dvaita- 
dvaita theory the central point in his interpretation of 

Svakiyd but avara, t.e., his own but less than and dependent 
on him. Avara means an younger in years, follower, or an mferior, 
less, etc, Cf. Mdscndvarati, purvajindvaraf}. 

Jayatirtha, Nydya Sndhd, IV. 4. 17. 
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Badarayana’s Sutras. Round it he builds up a system of 
philosophy, to which we may now turn our attention. 
We may conveniently study it under the following heads : — 
{a) The material world, 

{b) Brahman and the material world, 

(f) The purpose of material creation, 

{d) The nature of the jiva, 

{e) The origin of the jlva, and 
(/") The attainment of mukti. 

His Conception of the Material World. 

Sripati’s conception of the material world is elaborated 
by him in II. 1. 26 to 33. The world existed in the minu- 
test form of matter {paramanv5,dhtdm jagatkdranatvam 
upapannam) and this was developed into Brahmanda through 
the infinite power and uncontrolled independence of Siva 
Parabrahman. He quotes the Sruti texts Atastasya sarva- 
§aktitvdt sarvasvatantratvdt {And therefore he is of infinite 
power and uncontrolled independence) and Sa sarvant asm- 
jata^^^ {He created all) in support to show that there can be 
no limiting of the Parabrahman’s power. He quotes further 
the texts Nachdsti vettd mama chit saddham ( There is no 
one who can know my will) ; Vedairanekaih ahameva vMyd 
{Throughout all the Vedas I alone am extolled); Vedanta- 
krit vedavidb vcuhaham (/ am the author of the Vedas and 
call be understood through Vedic expressions). These show, 
he adds, that Parasiva Brahman, without having a bodily 
form, consisting of the bodily organs, can exhibit his 
infinite powers. This is thus the wonderful power of 
Brahman in being the cause for the creation of the jagat. 
But how could the Brahman, destitute of bodily form, 
become the creator of a jagat which has a bodily form ? 
This doubt is answered by him in II. 1. 28, Atmani chaivam 
vichitrdscha hi. [And in the Atman only are such wonder- 
ful {poivers).\ The power of Atman (Parasiva Brahman) 
is thus indescribably wonderful. Though bodiless, Parasiva 
Brahman, in the form of Atman, has always confined in 


BriAad. Upa., I. 4. 4, 
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him the infinite, variegated power of creating, through his 
Maya, countless things which are possessed of bodily form 
{Parichchinna iakti viiishte niravayave jlvatmani svamaitai- 
iaktya vichitra nanavidha Brahmdnda kalpana mupapan- 
nam)P^^ Such a Sentient Being is visible in such inanimate 
bodily forms as hair, nails and other lifeless objects ; also 
in the forms of water and fire which are dissimilar to each 
other. This same thing is seen actually in an ocean in the 
form of heat and water co-existing without any opposition 
to each other, just as darkness and light are seen in the 
same manner. 

Also, in the same way in the interior of the body 
of living beings, the digestive fire {jathardgni) is observed 
(without burning the beings themselves). Therefore to 
Para^iva Brahman, who is beyond all the worlds {lokdtlia) 
and who is possessed of all wonderful powers, there is no- 
thing impossible. (That is, he can reconcile even irreconcil- 
able opposites.) It is for this reason, that the venerable Bada- 
rayana in answering the following query of his disciples, viz., 
How did Lord Brahman, who is nirgum and aprameya and 
faultlessly iuddha,^^'^ acquire the power of creation {kartru- 
tva, etc.) said : Lord Brahman’s powers are so great 
and so many, beyond one’s comprehension or knowledge. 
And for the same reason the capacity for such variegated 
creation, etc., is quite natural and possible to him, just 
as fire is naturally associated with (the resultant) heat. 
The Srutis also support his (Badarayana’s) statement: 

Q. Kimsvidvanam kam usa vriksha dsxd yato dydvd 

prilhivl nishtatakshuh i 
Mamshinb manasd prickckatetu tadyadadhyatishthad 

dhuvandni dhdrayan n 


Sripati’s use of the word “creating” {kalpanam) here should 
be noted, for that is the key, as it would seem, for reconciling the 
bhida and abheda theories in his own theory of bhiddbheda , The 
word “creation” here is meant to convey both the idea of “creation” 
and the capacity of making visible that which was invisible before. 

Devoid of qualities, immeasurable and faultlessly pure. 
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A. Brahmavanam Brahma sa vriksha dstd yatd dydvd 

prithivi nishtatakshuh > 
Manishino manasd vibrammi vo Brahmadhyattshihad 

bhuvandni dharayan II 

Q. What was that water and which was that tree that 
then existed whereon the Heaven and worlds depended? 
Thus inquired the great beings to know how so many 
worlds held together. 

A. Brahma as water and Brahma with the tree existed 
whereon the Heaven and the worlds depended. Thus 
know, O holy Beings ! in this manner Brahma existed 
sustaining all these different worlds. 

Even according to the Srutis and Smritis, the bodiless 
form of Parasiva Brahman possesses this power of creation. 
This is to be seen in them {Srutis and Smritis) and this is 
to be expected from them as natural. If it is then questioned 
whether Parasiva Brahman is influenced by Mdydsakti just 
as ordinary jlvas, Badarayana answers the query in the 
next Sutra (II. 1. 29), Svapakshaddshdckcha {And 

because of the defects of his view also). 

Agreeably to the maxim, that the needle is attracted to 
the magnet, if Nirguna Brahman is attracted by sat in order 
to render Prakrit! the agent for creation, then the Advaita 
position is made faulty inasmuch as niravayava Prakrit! 
is made to appear as possessing the power of creation. Or, 
in other words, even though the inanimate Pradhana-Pra- 
kriti®®^ is incapable of creating the world, the very fact of the 
nearness of iVirguna Brahman makes it appear to possess 
that power of creation just as the loadstone attracts the 
needle. This obviously breaks down the theory of nirviie- 
shatva. According to the maxim Tachchaktfh tadadhlnatvdt, 
{To that power it is subservient, i.e., To its own power 
it is subject to), the conclusion that Brahman is Sa- 
guna, becomes unavoidable. It is also agreed to by 
Taitt. Bra. Upa., II. 8. 9. 

Prakriti considered as the first evolver, originator or source 
of the material world ; according to the Sankhya system, Pradhana is 
the primary germ out of which all material appearances are evolved. 
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the SSnkhya School that niravayava Pi'odhana in the 
form of Akasa, etc. {mahadadi) has wonderful powers of 
transformation in developing the form of the world 
{visvakara parindmatvam) . Similarly, the Kanadas agree 
that niravayava niramia nis/ipradeia Pradhana-Prakriti, 
coming in contact with the inanimate minutest atom 
iparamditu) attains the power of developing into the form 
of the world (.jaf^addkdra)^'^'^ Even though the inanimate 
Pradhana is devoid of having any free action independently, 
yet, that it is, by the help of Brahman, by its very 
proximity, capable of developing wonderful transforma- 
tions, is self-evident. Therefore, such a contradiction of 
one’s own position {svapaksha dbshah) in the case of 
Advaita, is inevitable (durvdraA). As the etymological 
derivation of the word Mdyd, in the compound yd md sd 
mdyd, would have it, the existence of Mdyd is seen to 
be (as real) as the horns of a rabbit {yd md sa mdyeii 
vyutpattyd mdydydh iasairingaivdt). In the same way, 
the nature of the inanimate and the animate, Mdyd and 
Brahman, satyatva and asatyatva^ become like the 
pot {ghata) and the cloth (pata), destitute of their 
characteristic marks. If such a combination does not 
exist, the development of the world or its cause would not 
be possible. Else Brahman, who is never changeable 
{nirvikdrasya), could not have associated with Mdyd. If 
it is doubted whether Brahman is enveloped in Mdyd, 
just as the rope {rajju) throws the illusion of the 
serpent {sarpa), the next Suira, Sarvopetd cha iaddariandt, 
meets the doubt. [And (the Supreme Deity is) endowed 
with all powers, because that is borne testimony to.] 


The name of the founder of the Vaiseshika system of philo- 
sophy is preserved in his nickname Kanada — sometimes styled de- 
risively Kanabhuj or Kanabhakshana, Kanabhakshaka^ etc., i.e.^ 
atom-eater. Kanah means a grain, an atom or particle. Kaijada 
propounded the Vaiseshika system of philosophy, which may be 
shortly described as the “ doctrine of atoms The Vaiseshika is so 
called from the category of “ particularity {viJesha) on which 
considerable stress is laid in its theory of atoms, 
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Para^iva Brahman is possessed of every power 
(sarvaiakti) including the world-creating powers, etc., 
(jagad-janmadi) and thus is seen as paraiakti, for it 
is so experienced {taddariaitachcka) and proved by 
Srutis. And this is plainly observed in Para^iva Brahman 
and often expressly declared by SruH texts such as Pardsya 
iaktir vividhaiva sruyate Svdbhdvikl gtidita bala kriyd 
cha z®”® Mdydntu prakritini vindydt mdyinantu mahHvaram ; 
Indrd mdydbhih pururupa Iryate,^^^ etc., which declare that 
the bodiless {niravayavasyd) Paramesvara naturally possess- 
es all kinds of powers {sarvaiakii). Therefore he possesses 
also the complete trigundtmaka hetubhuta pradhdna 
iakti (the operative part of the three-fold creative 
power). This &akti is called bhinna sakti and the 
c/iit-Sakti in him is called the abkmna iakii. Thus, 
Isvara possesses these two kinds of ^akti in their entirety. 
Possessing these two varieties of ^akbi, which are 
opposite to each other, Siva Parabrahman on all three 
occasions (sriditi, sthiti and laya) remains in the same 
unaltered identical state [kdlatrayepi ekarupatayd sthilah). 
Then, if Parasiva Brahman is possessed of 7iirvUes/tatva, 
then there is no need for creation {jagat-kdranatva na sam- 
bhavati) as it is clearly contradictory to Sruli, Smriti and 
Purdna which state expressly that Siva Parabrahman is 
naturally possessed of the power of creation {svdbhdvika 
iaktitnaitva sarvakdrarmtvddi). And it is not just to ignore 
these facts and argue the adhyasla mifhydvdda {i.e., that 
whatever we perceive is an illusion and is untrue). If, 
then. Brahman is conceived of as possessed of sarva-iakii, 
we have to accept that he is the creator of the world 
{jagat-kdranatvdnglkdrPj ; concurrently we have also 
to accept that he undergoes change into earth and the 
like {mrudddivai). Thus a great contradiction results. 
In order to harmonise this (apparent contradiction), the 
next Sutra is propounded ; Vikaranatvdnneti cheitaduktam. 


upa., VI. 8. 

Ibid. 

liig-Veda, IV. 3. 1. 
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\Not oti account of the absence of organs; this has been 
explained {before)."] 

The texts AchakshuUrbtram tadapdnipddam, etc., 
define the term vikaranatvdt. This means that it is 
the state of being destitute of body, sensory organs, 
etc., which are the means for accomplishing the desired 
object. The term neti diet indicates that Brahman 
cannot become the cause of the creation of the world, 
etc. {jagat-kdranatvam). If that be so, the reply is 
to be found in the texts Sabda mulatvdt and Vichitrdicha 
hi. {Sabda — i.e., Veda — is the fundamental cause and iakti 
is remarkably variegated in character.) Brahman, who 
is testified to by the Vedas alone, is, even though 
destitute of body and sensory organs, capable of accom- 
plishing every kind of act. Thus the Sruti declares ; — 
Apdnipddb javanb grihitd pasyatyachakshuh sa brumtya- 
karnah. (Though destitute of hands and legs. Brahman can 
catch hold of and walk ; and can see without a pair of eyes ; 
and can also hear without ears.) This Sruti text thus testi- 
fies to the powers of the Brahman. I'here are other texts 
like Pardsya iaktir vividhaiva bruyate Pddo' sya viivd- 

bhutdnt tripddasya amrutam divif^^ etc., which explain the 
variegated powers of Siva Parabrahman and which also 
declare that a minute part of his bakti can dominate 
the whole world with all its wonderful characteristics. 
It is seen in the Siva Parana : — Visvbttarbttara vichitra 
manbrathasya yasyaikasaktisakale sakaldh samdptah i Adhyd- 
yam adhvapatim adhvavidb vadanti tasmai namah sakala- 
Ibka vilakshandya. (I bow down to Him whom those learned 
in the Veda, those who possess the knowledge of the 
Brahman, and those who have realized Him declare that 
He is capable, by the minutest fraction of His will, of 
creating, protecting and destroying a succession of worlds ; 
and who is possessed of characteristics which are beyond 
the reach of comparision in all the three worlds.) 


Sveta, upa., VI. 8. 

Rig- Veda, II. 7. 18. 
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Therefore, it should be understood that Sarve^vara, 
who is possessed of sarva§akli, should be made to be 
the refuge of all who might seek moksha {mumukshus). 
Therefore Brahman, who is nirviiesha and nirvikdra, 
has to undergo vikdratva if the creation of the world 
is to be brought about ; and therefore, if in the cir- 
cumstances, the doubt arises whether Brahman becomes 
mdyd§abalita (spotted with Mdyd), then such a view 
stands contradicted by the next Sutra : Na praybjanavattvdt 
{None, there being no motive). The Sruti bears witness 
thus : Pard'sya iaktih vividhaiva sruyate svdbhdviki 

gndnabalakriyd cha iti. [ His Sakti is of an indescribably 
variegated character. And guana, bala and kriyd (know- 
ledge power and action) are absolutely natural to Him.] 
Brahman thus can never be of a nirvisesha character {i.e., 
a character which is without or destitute of distinction). The 
Sruti texts Yatb vd imdni bhutdni jdyante ; Yena jdtdni 
jlvanti ; Yat prayantyabhisarnviianti,^^^ etc., bear testimony 
to the fact that creation {jagat-janmddi) is all the aim of 
Brahman. This is the significance of the word prayb- 
janavattvdt in the Sutra. 

Moreover, the Smriti texts Pradhdna kshetragna- 
patir gunesb samsdra mbksha sthiti bandha Iie.tuh, etc., 
declare that Brahman has an aim and end in crea- 
tion, protection and destruction. Again, Sruti texts 
like Afnritasya devadhdranb bhuydsam ; Sariram me 
vicharshanam ; Sarvalingam sthdpayati pdnimantram 
pavitram, etc., declare that in order to save the com- 
munity of bhaktas. Brahman assumes the sthula and 
sukshma causative bodily forms in the symbols of 
ishta, prana, and bhdva and releases them through mbksha ; 
this therefore is the manner in which Brahman has 
made himself useful to them {praybjanavattvdt). Here 
prayb janavattvdt means prakarshena ybjanam praybjanam, 
i.e., the extended application of srishti, sthiti and laya 
in all possible ways is called praybjanam. Since he 
possesses this sort of power {praybjanam), he is called 


6Q8 


Taitt, Upa,y III. 1. 
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prayofanavdn. The quality of having this power i^pra- 
ydjanavatd bhdvah) is praybj ariavattvam. For that reason 
he is called praybj anavattvdt. By the extended use of 
his power, by reason of the spirit of utter love he 
bears, there is ybjanam, praybjanam^ samybjanam (of 
his power) {i.e., by the mere combination of love to 
Prakriti he can produce the world). The meaning is 
that Brahman reproduces**^® himself in the self-chosen 
symbolical gross and other bodily forms. As the 
maxim praybjanam anuddiiya na mandb'pi pravartate 
goes (even an ignorant man does not undertake anything 
without profit), if those desirous of mbksha had no 
benefit to be derived from Parabrahman, they would not 
have meditated on him. BJiaktas^ who are well acquainted 
with the Vedas and Veddntas, who meditate on him 
for the realization of their long-cherished wish in this 
and the next world, will acquire them in their 
unqualified entirety {phala praybjanam mrvibeshe nbpa- 
padyate). Therefore the argument that Parabrahman 
in association with Mdyd {Mdydbabalita Brahma) is the 
cause of creation, is as manifestly objectless and 
aimless as the mistaking of the rope for the snake (and 
basing an argument on such mistaken identity). Just 
as the likeness of an object seen in water and other like 
fluids is untrue, the creation that is as the result of the re- 
flection of Mdyd is also an incongruity. Nishkalam nishkri- 
yam bantam niravadyam niranjanam ;*”^^ Na tasya kdryam 
karanam cha vidyate ;**^^ Etasmdj jdyate prdno manas sarven- 
driydni cha i**’^ Saiyakdmah satyasankalpah so nveshtavyah 
sa vijigndsitavyah ;**^^ and other Sruti texts declare that 
Parabrahman possesses the attributes of nishkriyatvam 
(redemption) and kriydsrayatvam (being connected 

®’** Sambhava ; gives himself birth to ; gives himself existence 
to; etc. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 19. 

**” Sveta. Upa., VI. 8. 

Mund. Upa., II. 1. 3. 

Chch. Upa., VIII, 7. 1. 
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with the execution of deeds). The doubt thus arises 
whether Nirvisesha Brahman, by reason of being 
connected with jagad-janmddi, etc., is the Savtiesha 
iabala Brahman. If Nirviiesha Brahman consisting of Pure 
Intelligence (Supreme Spirit) is never capable of being 
the cause of jagad-janmadi^ on account of his being nirvi- 
kdra, nishkriya and ni&saktika^ then the assumption that 
mdydkalpita iabalUvara is the cause of the jagat {jagat- 
kdratiatvam) is a false one {dropa). This being so, the 
established conclusion {siddhdnia) is as propounded in 
the text lui praydjanavattvd,t. We have the Sruti text 
Pard'sya §aktih vividhaiva iruyate. This text shows that 
Nirvisesha springs up in connection with Brahman. How ? 
Praydjanavattvdt, — because of his being capable of being 
useful to everybody, without any benefit to himself. Savi- 
Sesha Brahman alone is abundantly beneficial in granting 
devas and mdnushas mentioned in the Veddntas all their 
desires in their entirety by the mere fact of his being pra- 
ydjanavattvdt. This doctrine is disregarded®'^® by Maya- 
vadins and Adhyatmavadins (those who believe Brahman as 
the Supreme Spirit manifested as the individual life). Verily 
can Nirviseshavastuvadins®^® postulate the existence in real- 
ity of a vastu existing without distinction — and yet having 
a difference {Tathd hi nirviseshavddibhih nirviSeshe vastuni 
idam pramdmm iti katham vaktum Sakyate). (Because) 
every vastu is combined with its distinction. It is his 
own avowed doctrine that that vastu is real which is, from 
every known source of proof, within one’s own personal 
experience. Even so is dtmd such a vastu (sd’pydtmd). 
But such a vastu has been contradicted, though actually 
seen and experienced to be saviSesha, by mere (barren) 
argument.® When it is said “ This {vastu) I saw ” it is 
within the experience of every one that the object seen bears 

The word used is anddaraniyam^ which would suggest that 
those who should naturally defend are found to be the opposers of 
the doctrine in question. 

Mayavadins who argue the Nirvisesha Brahman. 

Sdkshika saviSeshdnubhava vddma nirastah. 
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certain peculiar distinctive attributes [kenackidviieska- 
viUshta vishayatvdt). (Such being the position), how can 
we say, by the exercise of untrue ingenuity, that it (the vastu) 
is destitute of distinction {nirvUlsJta) ? In order to dis- 
associate NirvUesha Brahman, we have to draw him out as 
the excess of actual Reality {sattdtireka) and as one unlike in 
character to things {vasiu) which undergo constant changes 
as the result of their natural qualities. All these means of 
extracting Nirvisesha Brahman from the Reality with which 
he is connected, the Reality itself, and the characteristics 
natural to it are in themselves the attributes of Brahman. 
Therefore by whomsoever would it be possible to deny the 
qualities of an object in order to establish it as being quite 
distinct from them } The answer is that it is never possible 
to postulate a nirvisesha vastu as having been proved to 
exist. 

When once knowledge is in disguise, ignorance is 
dispelled by self-illumination which is acquired through 
practice. That those who are in a state of a mental delusion, 
due to ignorance for the time being, get the same dispelled 
in course of time is in every one’s experience. The reason 
for this could be explained at length. This is, indeed, in 
every one’s daily experience. Such experience does not 
relate to the vastu alone ; it is possible to demonstrate this 
by arguments. In order to establish the existence of a 
vastu as absolutely true, beyond every argument brought 
forward against it, it is necessary to employ every argument 
in order to dispel doubts so that it might not be mistaken 
from those similar to it. Therefore, we have to bring in 
descriptive attributes {vUeshairvisisktasyaiva) of the particu- 
lar vastu along with proofs and establish its existence. 
Generally knowledge of a vastu is acquired by the use of 
the descriptive expression appropriate to knowing it. For 
what is padatva ? It is the formation of a pada with its 
prakriti and pratyaya (the root of the word with its prefix 
or suffix) connected with it. If prakriti and pratyaya are 
to be considered as being without distinction, the meaning 
of the pada formed by such prakriti and pratyaya cannot be 
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disregarded. Prefixes and suffixes are only intended to 
denote distinctions in the application of the padas. The 
difference as between padas necessarily connotes a difference 
in what they denote. A series of different padas combined 
together in the form of a sentence cannot possibly describe 
a nirvUesha vastu. And therefore if you try to establish a 
nirvisesha vastu, you are left without a sabda to prove it 
(Art! nirvisesha vastuni Sabdak pramanant). A vastu which 
is before our very eyes, which is separated by differentiation 
and which is either conditioned {nirvikalpaka) or is accom- 
panied with doubt {savikalpaka) cannot be proved to be 
without attribute {nirvisesha). Savikalpaka means belong- 
ing to a class possessed of a particular distinction; this 
distinction differentiates it from many other objects of its 
class taken together with all their different distinctions. 
Now, as to the nirvikalpaka class. It is the opposite 
of those objects which in our experience'^'® come under 
the head of those which are possessed of distinctions. 
Knowledge (of one of the four kinds) testifies to this fact. 
Then what is nirvikalpaka t How can such a thing which 
is improved be grasped by knowledge t Therefore an 
object which is so void of all distinctions can at no 
time be one capable of understanding. As such a thing 
devoid of attributes cannot be determined with exactness, 
it must be declared to be impossible of being spoken 
of thus with definiteness. As it is not possible to describe 
such an object with exactness, it becomes utterly un 
intelligible and untrustworthy. Therefore the conclusion 
previously arrived at should be held to be the reasonable 
one. 

If it is doubted and asked wherefore does Mahadeva, 
who is ever of the paramdnanda and niravayava nature, 
bring into existence the creation of the world, etc., without 
any benefit to Himself, the next Sutra, Lbkavattu llldkai- 
valyam (II. 1. 33), explains it. In commenting on this 

In our experience : I'he word used is svasvdnubJiula, Anubhuti 
medins knowledge derived from four sources, viz,, direct perception, 
inference, comparison and verbal knowledge. 
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Sulra, Sripati says that Siva Parabrahman is seen at 
times in perfect isolation by way of pastime. Being 
thus in perfect isolation on an occasion is His pecu- 
liar native habit. His thus abiding in Himself is so 
determined for Him. This is parallel with what is 
experienced in this world. Just as we see in this 
world a great monarch, who is the lord of all the 
seven islands subject to his sceptre, with all his wealth, 
his prowess, his courage, his heroism, and powerfulness 
and capacity to bear the burden of sovereignty, determines 
once upon a time, by way of sport, to begin some 
work ; and sometimes sits quiet in silent contentment. 

Moreover, all beings are naturally animated by 
their vital breaths ; in a like manner Paramasiva who 
is glowing in his bliss, brings into existence creation, 
etc., out of his native sportive nature in consonance 
with his determination. Therefore it is seen that 
creation, etc., is a mere sport for Siva, who has 
attained all his desires and is characterised by his 
native joy. After the destruction of creation and upto 
the time that creation is again undertaken, He is 
in His unblameable, habitual situation of sitting quiet 
in silent contentment. If it is doubted whether Paramasiva, 
who is nir^ima and nirlipta (without qualities and 
unsullied), being the cause of creation, etc., is responsible 
for health and sickness, wealth and poverty, righteousness 
and unrighteousness, among created beings, such as 
devas, animals and men and the rest, having created them 
into superior {u^/aina), middle {maihya’nd) and inferior 
{ad/ianta) classes, the answer is that it is inevitable that 
there should result among them, souls in bondage, jealousy, 
cruelty and other sinful qualities. 

Passing on to the Sutra (II. 1. 34), Vaishamya nair- 
ghriiiyhia sdpekshatvdt tathd hi darsayati, Sripati asks. 
Are inequality and cruelty qualities attributable to Brahman? 
It is seen that they are the qualities of jlvas who get 
them bestowed on them by Brahman just as they desired 
them. In this world, jlvas are seen enjoying happiness or 
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undergoing misery which cannot reflect upon Parabrahman 
as attributable to him, because He has no share in the in- 
equalities and cruelties seen in it. Why is this so ? Because 
these are due to the desires of the jlvas themselves. Their 
desires are in consonance with the good and evil deeds 
wrought by themselves. This is seen {from the Srutis). This 
truth is brought to light in the Srutis. This is the gist of 
the Sutra. Nevertheless, Paramapurusha Siva, out of His 
natural power of ckitSakti, even though He is bodiless in 
form, may be capable of being the cause of creating, etc., 
many different kinds of wonderful things (in this world) 
and thereby give room for the charge of partiality 
against Himself by the inequalities, etc., seen among the 
superior, middle and inferior classes of beings into which 
men, animals and the rest of the beings in bondage are 
found divided. This shows that these beings are bound 
to undergo the essential qualities appertaining to their 
doings by enjoyment in Svarga and suffering in Naraka, 
and by happiness and affliction (in this world). And if 
it is asked whether by His grace, they could escape the 
suffering from the cruelty, etc., inseparable from their 
own actions, the answer is, it is impossible. 

The expression sdpekshatvdt will rule the Sutra, 
thereby meaning that “ inequality ” and “ cruelty ” (dis- 
cernible) in creation, etc., will have to prevail because 
they are the peculiar results of the jlva's own karma. 
At the time the world was to be created, in the case of 
the devas and the rest, the creation had to become 
unequal because of the different desires expressed by 
the jlvas in accordance with their different karmas. 
The Srutis also point to the fact that the devas and the 
rest (in all their gradations — higher, middle and inferior) 
desire that which is in accordance with their respective 
karmas : Sddhukdrx sddhurbkiavati (the righteous person 
will be created righteous) ; Pdpakdrl pdpo bhavati (the sinful 
person will be created sinful) ; Punyah punyena karmatta 
bhavati (the virtuous person by virtue of his virtuous 
deed will be born virtuous) ; Pdpaft pdpena karmatta 
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bhavati (the sinful person by virtue of his sinful deeds 
will be born sinful), etc. Agreeably to these (texts) is 
the text of Vyasa : — Ntmittamatram evd,sau srijydnd,m 
svarga karmanl i Pradkdna karanlbkutd yatb vai srijya- 
^akiaya})) i Nimitta mdtram muktvaiva ndnyat kinchit 
apekshate i Ntyyate tapatdm ires/itha svaiaktyd vastu vasiu- 
tdm II This (Parabrahman) is only instrumental in bringing 
into existence svarga, while the karmins (beings) are really 
the chief causes (of their own beings) ; for that very reason 
they are capable of (helping) creation. Those beings, 
oh great among those who have done penance !, like 
muktas who ask for nothing more than what they desire, 
start in proportion to their strength, (for) vastu vastutdm 
{nlyyate), i.e., a thing is controlled by its own properties. 
In this way Parabrahman as kshetragna, who knows 
the different classes of persons from the devas and 
others who for different reasons are to come into the 
wonderful creation, allows them to go into it agreeably 
to their past karma. Therefore there is no contradiction. 

In secondary creation, the desire for doing acts 
involving puny a and papa on the part of one falls to 
the share of Siva ; in primary creation, it is otherwise, as 
there are no jlvas who are involved in acts involving 
ptinya and pdpa. In the agency of Nirguna Brahman, 
inequality, cruelty and such other defects are unavoidable. 
Consequently, jagal being unreal {mithydbhuta), we have the 
result that Brahman’s variegated creation itself is unreal. 
To meet this doubt, the next Sutra is propounded : Na 
karmavibhdgdditi chhmdndditvdpyupapadyate chdpyupa- 
labhyate cha (II. 1. 35). (// it be said 'Not so on account of 

non-differentiation of deeds' we say^ 'Not so, on account of 
beginninglessness' This is reasonable, and it is also observed.) 

Before creation there was no karma for jlvas. Why ? 
Because they were all undivided from the rest. When the 
world consisting of chetanas and achetanas was dissolved at 
its destruction, karma was also destroyed. Such a line of 
argumentation will not hold. Because the Sutra says 
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"aimditvdt” meaning “without beginning or end”. Agreeably 
to the pravdhataranga nydya — the maxim of the current 
and the waves which are endless — creation and dissolution 
are endless and occur in constant rotation without 
break. And hence the existence of the world is also 
endless. And it follows that the result of karma done 
by the jxva previous to the dissolution will remain in a 
dormant state at the time of dissolution. And again 
re-appears at the time of re-creation as the previously 
accrued karma of the jlva, merit or demerit according 
as it might have been desired by it with the re-creation 
of the jagat. Moreover, at the time of next dissolution, 
it remains over and is dormant in a sukshma form 
according to the will of Parame.4vara. And therefore 
the reality of the world is inevitable. This {prapancha- 
satyatvam) accordingly must be accepted without question, 
for it is unavoidable {anivdryam). This is the inner meaning 
of the Sutra as suggested by the words xipapadyate and 
upalahhyate used in it. 

Before creation, the jlvas were in the minutest 
undivided form in a dormant condition in Brahman. 
How ? In what form ? Visible only in an undivided 
form. Countless hundreds of Sruti texts like the 
following bear testimony to the fact that in the beginning 
nothing like karma nor the fruits thereof existed : — 
Brahma vd idamagra dsit ; Atmd vd idamagra dslt ; 
Sadeva saumyedamagra y’add tamastam na divd 

na rdtrir na sauna chdsachchiva eva kevalah, etc. How 
then can karma and its fruits of the jlvas become their 
respective desires at the time of creation unless it be 
due to (a sense of) injustice (on the part of) Brahman ? 
The answer is, it is not so. For the Sutra text declares 
Andditvdt (from without beginning). Agreeably to the 
pravdha taranga nydya, the jlvas and their karmas and 
the fruits thereof are flowing in a current without 
beginning or end in creation ; therefore, whenever 

Aitanya Upa., I. 1. ^ Ibid. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. Svela. Upa., IV. 18. 
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opportunity permits, these jivas come into existence 
during creation, according to the results of their previous 
karmas, just as during summer time seeds sown are seen 
in situ in the earth in tiny little forms of different 
kinds. In the same way, we have to accept that among 
jivas, karma and its fruits are seen in an identical manner. 
If we do not accept such a conclusion, a great contradiction 
will result in the Agama and its proofs. Hence the 
text of the Sutra uses the word upalabhyatecha (results 
in). Therefore souls with their karma and the fruits there- 
of have inevitably no beginning or end. Accordingly, 
Sruti texts like the following, Srishleh pravd/mrupena 
satyatvamupadisyate Gnu gnau dvdvajdvisdnl^aup^* etc., 
declare that souls have no beginning or end and their 
karmas and their fruits have to be held as established 
from the context (of the Sutras) to be even so. 

Assuming, then, that jivas have in them the results 
of their beginningless karma. Though this be so, yet 
Parasiva has to provide them with their several encase- 
ments (bodies) and this forms his principal duty (during 
creation). To impart to the achUtana bodily form 
that active principle which renders it useful by reason 
of its karma, is the great capacity of Isvara. How 
is it that some jivas which have abided (in the Para- 
brahman) in a dormant condition in the most happy manner 
at the time of creation have come into this world in a 
bodily receptacle meant for affliction {klesdyatana sarira) ? 
This shows that He is ill-disposed towards some of the 
jivas. Jivas being unable (of their own accord) to enter 
their bodies, were quite free from all affliction ; except 
for His (Brahman’s) will they would not have come into 
existence at creation. This is no doubt so ; but why 
then does not Brahman give those jivas, who are 
simultaneously eligible for release and who are fit 
for eternal happiness, the same without bringing them 

This is quoted by Anandatirtha in his Mahdb?idrafa Tdtparya- 
nirtjiaya thus : — Jagat pravdhassatydyam naiva mithyd kathanchajia || 

Sveta. Upa.^ I. 9. 
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into creation which involves the bondage of karma} 
Because Siva, even though He is All-Grace and capable 
of granting salvation simultaneously to all jwas who 
deserve it, yet, just as the overlord of a kingdom, who 
feeling glad over the faithful manner in which his sub- 
ordinate has discharged the duties of his office, in strict 
accordance with the laws of the realm, releases him from 
his obligations, so does the Lord Siva dissolve the fetters 
that tie the jlvas to their karma, when they come to 
fruition. Just as a father, in this world, seeing his son 
behave in an unruly manner, does not receive him into 
his grace, without first duly punishing him, even so is it 
with Paramesvara. Without administering (the fruits) 
of meritorious and evil deeds done by jlvas, Isvara does 
not grant His grace {svapraptim na dasyati). Even 
the rays of the sun only open up the petals of the 
unblossomed lotus (and not others) ; even so Isvara 
releases only such jlvas from the ties of bondage who 
meditate upon and worship him with iama, dama and 
bhakti combined. Moreover, it would follow from Sruti 
texts such as Esha eva sadhu karma kdrayati tarn urdkva- 
Ibkam ninlshayati] Esha evdsddhu karma kdrayati tarn 
adhblbkam ninlshayati,'^^^ etc., that it is Paramesvara alone 
that determines the fate of the jlvas and jlvas themselves 
individually hold no responsibility. But if it is said that the 
sins of vaishamya and nairghrinya appertain not to the jlvas 
concerned but to Paramesvara, the reply is: “It is not 
correct to say so.” Even though jlvas are not all- 
capable and all-knowing like Paramesvara, yet the jlvas 
because of their capacity, it so happens, possess a little of 
the responsibility and freewill {kmchit karlrutvamcha 
svechchayd sambhavati) (appertaining to them) ; the result of 
the actions done out of their responsibility and freewill can- 
not be denied to the jlvas. Just as men and other beings 
in this world take to their avocations as the sun puts forth 
his rays of light at day-break, even so jlvas in keeping 
with the results of their respective karmas and by reason of 


Brihad. Upa., VI. 4. 22. 
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Parame^vara’s existence in them, accomplish their respective 
kartnas. Therefore as the Sruti text Dhyatva munirga- 
chchati bhutaybnim samasta sdkshim tamasah paras tat, etc., 
declares, ParameSvara like the Sun will be witnessing all 
that the jlvas do. And therefore no taint of sin, etc., 
attaches to Him. Therefore, also jlva, jagat and karma are 
proved to be not only eternal but also are demonstrated to 
be always subordinate to Paramesvara. Numerous Sruti texts 
like the following, Suryd chandramasau dhdtd yathdpurvam- 
akalpayat Na jdyate na niriyate vd vipa^chitf^'^ Taddhe- 
dam tarhyavydkritamdsit \ Tauudmarupdbhydm kriyate] Gnd 
gnau dvdvajavlbdnliau Pradhdna kshetragnapatirguneso 
samsdra mbksha sthiti bandhahetuh,^^^ etc. ; texts like Satya- 
gndndtmakb' vantb vibhurdtmd maheivaraJr, Tasyaivdmid jlva- 
Ibkah prdriindm hridaye sthitah ; Visphulingdyathd vahnau jd- 
yante kdshthaybgatah ; Anddi karma sambandhdt tadvadamsd 
mahHituh ; Anddivdsandyuktah kshetragna iti klrtitah ; 
Sivabhaktisc/ia sarveshdm sarvadd sarvatb mukhl ; Tasydntu 
vidyamdndydm yastu martyah pramuchchyate ; Samsdra 
bandhandt tasmdt any ah kb vdsti mudhadhlh ; Anddarena 
bdthyena parihdsena mdyayd ; Sivabhakti ratiryasya 
sb'ntyajb'pi vimuchyate\ etc., appearing in the Sivagltd; 
Prakrilim purushamchaiva vidydvddl ubhdvapi, a text which 
appears in the Krishna-gltd ; and Nishkalam nishkriyam idn- 
tam,^'^^ etc., Sruti texts while they lay down nishkriyatva and 
Qther attributes of Brahman, also fix the standing responsi- 
bility which attaches to him in the sphere of creation. 
Satyakdmah, satyasankalpah and other Sruti texts have to 
be assumed in the light of the variegated Brahman who is 
reflected by Mdyd (mdydpratiphalita babalabrahmaparatvam- 
evdnglkartavyam). If we do not do so, great mutual con- 
tradictions in the whole of the Vedanta will result and 
prove impossible of eradication. In order to remove this 
doubt, the next Sutra is propounded : Sarvadharmbpa- 
pattebcha (II. 1. 36). [And all the dharmas are proved 
{to be present in Brahman).] In accordance with the Sutra, 

Mahopa., I. 38. Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 
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Lbkavattu lllakaivalyam, it is now demonstrated that 
the sport of Brahman ends at times in such results 
(as aforesaid) ; and at other times, ends in his perfect 
isolation. Si'uti texts like Vassarvagnah sarvavit^^'' i Va- 
madevaya iiamb jyeshlhaya namah ireshtkdya nanib ru- 
drdya namah kdldya namah kalavikarandya namd 
balavikarandya namd baldya namd balapramathanaya namah 
sarvabhutadamandya namd mandnmandya namah i Na 
tasya kdryam kara^iam cha vidyatep^^ etc., declare that the 
dharma of Paramesvara lies in the fact of his sarvagnatva 
in respect to llldkdlaparatva and fiishkriyatva, which are 
respectively exhibited through creation and its results and 
in his perfect isolation. And therefore all his sagunatva 
and nirgiitiatva dharma have their birth in Parabrahma Siva 
himself. And Sruti texts like Eka eva rudrd na dvitlydya 
tasthdx Tikamevddvifiyam Brahma^ etc., prove that Brahman 
is the sole author ; through the agency of his supreme 
power, he appears in combination in the form of a reflected 
image of his variegated self fashioned after himself. All- 
pervasive yet bodiless, and not possessed of a reflected 
form, yet by reason of the mere agency reflected through 
the opening and the shutting of his eyes, all dharma (such as 
creation, etc.) proceed from him. These appear manifestly 
contradictory to what is declared both in the Srutis and 
Smritis, and are argued to be by Gautama, Dadhichi, 
Vyasa and Siva and Kesava, who are agreeable to impreca- 
tions, and others as false doctrines {mdhaidsirdni) wherein 
jlva and livara appear as inventions {i.e., as separate entities) 
and the world as false. This view should be discarded 
and unheeded by Sivabhaktas who seek mdksha. This is 
the established truth. 

“ Some cat-like disputants,®®^ seeking support from the 
Advaita doctrine, state that they stand on an equality with 

Mund. Upa., I. I. 9. Namaka Chamaka. 

$veta. Upa., VI. 8. 

Kechidadvaitamairitya bidalapratimd nardh. The latter words 
appear to be used in a deprecatory sense and probably indicate 
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Rudra “ Those Brahmans who were cursed by Dadhichi 
and Gautama, having come into existence in the Kali age 
have become objects of censure ” ; “ Dadhichi, Vyasa and 
Durvasa and others having received curses have held the 
world as false [jaganmithydtvani diritya), and expounded 
such a doctrine will attain the region of hell” ; ‘‘having 
preached to the world about the world {jagat) and Isvara in 
a false manner and being devoid of devotion, will neces- 
sarily enter the kingdom of Yama ‘‘ One who declares 
‘ I am Brahman ’ {aham Brahma) will by such an assertion 
enter the most fearful eternal Hell ” — these and other 
declarations are seen clearly in the Skd7tda, Laingya and 
Kurma Purdnas, where the discussion of jagat being false 
is contradicted and discarded. And hence those who desire 
mbksha should without any doubt whatever hold that Siva 
Parabrahman is the sole cause of creation, etc., as the net 
result of Vedantic discussion and follow it as their main 
support. 

Brahman and the Material World. 

The relation of the material world to Brahman may 
now be considered. In commenting on Su^ra 11. 3. ll, 
Prithivyadhikdrarupa ^abddntarebhyah [Earih {from 
water) ; earth on account of the subject-^natter, the 
colour and other texts), Sripati sets out clearly the 
relation of Brahman to the material world. He starts 
by saying that when water manifested itself through 
the light, it reflected several beings. Sruti texts like 
Td amtani asrujanta, etc., declare that in order to 
sustain those beings, food was created. The doubt then 
arises, ‘‘Is it mere boiled food that was created or is it 
the world (that produced the materials of food).'”’ Certain 
sets of Sruti texts here and there declare Pidthivyd osha- 
dJutyah ; Oshadhlbhyo’nnam, etc., meaning that prithivi 
was created in which herbs and plants yielding corn were 
created. And these Sruti texts, even though appearing 
contradictory, yet confirm that all kinds of plants and 
herbs were created which yield food for sustenance to 
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created beings. And the word prithvl therefore has 
become synonymous with annam or food and not with 
seedlings. How ? The expression adhikararupa iabddn- 
tarebhyah implies this meaning. The Sruti text Tattejb 
asrujata,^^^ etc., declares that those primary elements 
which possess the authority to give birth to that which is 
sown become annam, etc., and in their edible, ripened 
condition become named annam and in that state remind 
one of prithvl. And even water also bears its commonness 
with prithvl. The Sruti text Tadyadapdm iara dslt tat 
samahanyata sd prithivyahhavat, etc., declares that other 
terms also express the product of prithvl and shows that 
prithvl is the chief source from which food originates. Here 
and there during the time of creation, water assumed the 
solidified form and presented the shape of an arrow. 
And that form of the arrow in course of time (the solidified 
form) produced Attna. And that form in course of time 
turned into the hardened form of prithvi. This is the 
meaning of the Sruti text.®®^ Similarly anna, which is cooked 
grain, cannot be said to have directly issued from water. 
It is the result of coming into contact with prithvl, by 
which it became grain and finally assumed the form of cooked 
food. And this is the established and uncontradicted truth. 

So all the Sruti texts referred to above demonstrate 
without contradiction that the primary elements are the 
chief agencies involved in creation. The Kanva and 
Mddhyandina texts like Yah prithivydm tishthan yah prithvi 
barlram, etc., also clearly explain that Siva Parabrahman 
appears in the bodily form enclosed in prithvl consisting 
of all the primary elements. Though he cannot have 
a bodily form of his own, if he manifests himself in 
a bodily form which is liable to dissolution, he will 
reduce himself to equality with jlvas. If it be so — 
if he is not one different from the jlvas — there will result, 
from every point of view, an inconsistency in his being 
the chief cause. 

*** Chch. Upa., VI. 2, Ibid, 
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If it is said that a contradiction results by denying 
to Brahman the chief causality for prithvl and all things 
anterior and posterior to it, then the reply is, it is not so. 
For the Sruti text, “ Yb Rudrb agnau" etc., proclaims 
his all-pervasiveness. And further other texts like Yah 
prithivyam tishthan,^^^ etc., are equal to the Sruti texts, 
Annam Brahma, etc. His bodily form is only to show his 
all-pervasiveness and not for creating the very bodily 
form like the jlva. Alternatively if it is argued whether 
prithvl and other primary elements behave even in 
pralaya in the way indicated in the palasamkbcha nydya, 
keeping Brahman within themselves, the ashtamurtitva of 
Brahman remaining undisputed, then, the following texts 
in the Saiva Parana : MahHvardn tnahdsaktyd ^cheidnd- 
khyb khagdtmakah ; Sambhuiah purushaatasmdt pavand- 
khyo mahdbalah ; Tasmddat^hbras sambhuiah jvalanassarva- 
bhakshakah; Jaldtmakb vdmadevastasmdt jdtah kripdnidhih\ 
Tasmdt bhumydtmakah sadyo jdtamurtis bubhapradah ; 
Tasmdt bshadhayah sarve tatb' nnam jdyate kramdt ; Tasmdt 
pujd bahirbhutds chetandchetandtmakdh ; Sarvdntarydmi- 
rupena sarvakartd sadds/vah ; P rathamam sukshmarupena 
sadyo jdtddi panchakam ; janaydmdsa devHah tathd sthula- 
prapanchakam ; etc., clearly prove that no one except 
(Parabrahman) is the chief cause. The Sruti text 
Akd^ddvdyuh,^^^ etc., clearly deny to prithvi and other 
primary elements, which are mere lifeless objects, a 
hereditary character for causation. If it be doubted 
whether phenomenal agencies may possess such a 
character, the next Adhikarana bears testimony to the 
fact that they do not possess such a character. 

Tadabhidhydnddeva tu iallin<ydt sah (II. 3. 12). {But 
he, from the inferential symbol supplied by their reflection.') 
Now it is seen that Parabrahman joins the primary 
elements (mahdbhuta), and becomes the associate with 
the associated and yet behaves as one separate from 
them. Then the question arises whether the primary 

*** Madhyandina Upa, 7'aitt. Upa., II. 1. 
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elements act on their divine initiative in bringing into 
existence the creative character of the beings or is 
it that they act under the controlling power of Para- 
me^vara presiding in them. If, in accordance with the 
text Akaiadvayuh,'^^^ etc., it is inferred that the controlling 
power imparted to them in their respective ranges of 
action is used by the primary elements in their capacity 
to create, then a mutual contradiction in the Srutis arises. 
The reply is that Parabrahman within the range of the 
capacity of each primary element brings into play at 
a look, as it were, his controlling power and enables 
the element appear as if it did the work itself and 
on its own initiative. Hence the word in the Sutra 
Tallingdt — that distinguishing mark. The Supreme 
Being (Parabrahman) bearing the distinguishing symbol 
of controlling power over everything, as declared in 
the Sruti text. Yah prithivydm tishthan,'^^^ etc., proves that 
he is the sole controlling Being. The term prithvl 
and its abhimdni devatd should be understood. The 
terms dkd^a, etc., are understood to signify only what they 
are held to indicate by their traditional usage and are ex- 
pected to do as their apportioned duty under divine control. 
It does not mean that these primary elements are infinitely 
independent in the range of their actions and so we do 
not hear of the Sruti text Akdiddvdyuh,''^'^ etc., giving 
them the all-independent power (of action). Nor should 
the Sruti text, Td dpa aikshantai’^^ iti, should be taken 
to mean that the primary elements alone form the chief 
cause in their respective names, for they signify 
nothing more than their own limited range of action. 
As the constant look of Parabrahman keeps the 
controlling power over these primary elements, there 
is no proof for individual independence of these primary 
elements themselves. Thus it is clearly proved that the 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 
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five great primary elements merge their agencies in 
the chief controlling power of Parabrahman in all their 
actions. 

The Purpose of Material Creation. 

On this head, Sulras II. 3. 7 to 10 are of interest. 
Sripati remarks that when, in Sru^is, we find mutual contra- 
dictions, we feel a doubt whether Brahman is the cause of 
jagat or not. To remove that doubt, the third pMa of 
Adhyaya II is devoted. Paramatma has no desire in creation 
but creation and the jxvas are there. In allowing them 
their range of action in creation and giving them their 
desired realization lies the purpose of creation of Brahman. 
The Sruti texts say that the firmament is Brahman {Kham 
Brahma) and the all-extensive sky is his body {AkMa 
Atma). The formless form of Brahman, out of his will 
power, enters into the five primary elements {pancha- 
ma/mbhu(as) and exhibits himself in their respective actions 
and finally terminates in the creation of chUanas of different 
forms. He then occupies the form of ghaia and in it places 
the jlva in the bodily form and stands in them in order 
to supervise their actions and also helps them to do their 
actions. The jivas who appear like }ada, by his sole help 
in them, act freely as if they did their acts, in fact, on their 
own initiative. The Sruti texts express clearly that jivas 
do their own actions and Parabrahman only witnesses their 
actions in them and helps them to achieve their desires. 
Sruti texts like Tattejb asrujata, etc., bear testimony to this. 
Sruti texts like Atmana dkdiassambhutak'’^* declare that 
Brahman entered the bodily forms of the jivas in the form 
of dtman and in the form of tejas, etc. And these, dtman, 
iejas and dpah present in the jivas, exhibit the Supreme 
Parabrahman in them by whose help the jivas work freely. 
It is thus seen that throughout creation, Parabrahman plays 
the supreme part, both in the rMtanas and achetanas {jlva 
and jada) and behaves in them in their respective manner 
{kdra'mbhute Brahmani yathdmukhyatvam). If Parabrahman 
is said to possess no particular bodily form, then he cannot 
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bring into existence such forms. It should be said that 
he has the minutest form {paramdnvddtnamapi nityatvam 
sydt) which is eternal and which helps the jlvas in bringing 
them into creation and helping them to do their 
actions within their respective ranges. This peculiar 
power of Brahman cannot be contradicted. 

According to the Sutra^ Pratigndvirddhdt^^^ wherever 
there is cause for Brahman, there also is his action ; else it 
would mean a contradiction. Therefore, in the creation of 
fdgat, the purpose of his action lies merely in bringing into 
play those chetanas in the form of jlvas and allowing them 
their ranges of action, being himself in them in all their 
actions. This is his peculiar power. There is no contra- 
diction here with the Srutis. And the Taittiriya Sruti 
text and the text Tad brahma tejo' srujata of the Chchdnddgya 
prove that there is no contradiction and that the cause and 
the power of action in Brahman are brought into play at 
creation in a manner quite in harmony with the Srutis?'^'^ 

All the transformations that Brahman manifests in his 
creation are simply natural (II. 3. 6). The primary elements 
are his chief agencies, through whom these transformations 
are made to manifest in the jlvas when they come into 
being in creation. And this is the essence of the Srutis. 
Nothing is newly invented. Whatever is effected by one 
through an agency, will have to be reckoned as his own act. 

The Nature of the Jiva. 

We now pass on to the consideration of the next two 
topics, the nature of the Jlva and the origin of the Jlva. 

Srikara reads the Suii'a II. 3. 5 Pratignahanir avyathlkat 
iabdebhyah thus: Pratigndhdnirvyati rekat iabdebbyak, omitting the 
negative letter a in the Sutra. Sankara and Anandatirtha read it 
with the negative a but with the words iabdebhyah, which form a 
separate Sutra in Ramanuja. 

Jivas exist ; creation cannot be denied to them ; jivas prefer 
to go as they like into creation ; Brahman only agrees and brings 
them into creation, giving them bodily forms and power of free 
action but remains in them throughout in their individual division. 
There is no contradiction whatever in the Srutis in regard to this. 
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The nature of the jlva is discussed in the Am&adhi' 
karana (II. 3. 40 — II. 3. 50) more especially in II. 3. 40: 
Amsd ■nanavyapadUadanyatha chapi daiakitavaditvam 
adhlyata eke. 

In the previous Suims, the atomic character {anutva) 
of the jlvuy its capacity for understanding, its power for 
realizing Brahman, its power for independent action 
and the like having been demonstrated, now in this Sutra 
are discussed at length the Oneness of the jlva {jlvaikatva), 
the Brahmatva of the jlva {jlva brahmatva), the jlva^ falling 
off (from Brahman) {jlvdllkaiva), the reflected character 
of the jlva {jlvapratibimbddikam) and other topics 
and how far they are impossible or inconsistent with 
the VMas [Anupapannam avaidikatvdt). Hundreds of 
Sruti texts like the following, Yafhd sudlptdt pdvakddvis phu- 
Itngds sahasrasah prabhavante sarupdh ; Tatlid kshard- 
dvividhds saumyabhdvdh prajdyante (atm chaivdpiyanti 
Mdydntu prakritim vhidydnmdyinamfu makeivaram ; Tasya- 
vayava bhutaistu vydptam sarvamidam jagatj^^ etc., declare 
the jlva as the amba of Brahman. It is therefore not 
right to discuss the question like jlvaikatva, etc. P'or the 
expression which occurs in the Sutra, Ndudvyapadesdt, 
clearly points out the meaning of bheda in Sruti texts like 
Dvdsuparfid,''^^ etc., which declare that the jlva and Brahman 
are different. And the expression in the Sutra, Anyathd- 
chdpi, denotes that Sruti texts like Tattvamasi,’’^^ etc., 
declare abheda. Therefore it has to be accepted that there 
exists between the jlva and Brahman bhMa and ablmda. It is, 
however, proved by Sruti texts that jlvas are amSas (parts) 
of Brahman. Even though this is so, the expression in the 
Sutra, Bdsakitavdditvam adhlyata eke, points out that the 
Atharvanikaidkhins''^^ declare the jlvas as a servant class 
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{Brahmana^ dasakitavatvam) of the Brahman, and therefore 
from the relation “ of being a servant ” and “ of offering 
service ” {ddsya ddsakatvena)^ they declare that between the 
jlva and Brahman there is bheda. Sruti texts like Brahma- 
ddSd Brahmaddsd Brahmaiveme kitavdh,’’^^ etc., incontest- 
ably prove that jlvas even in their mukti stage, having 
attained Brahma sdrvfiya, offer, by reason of their being 
servants, (holy) services and submit in their subordination 
to Brahman. The word Eke in the Su^ra particularizes Ehe 
sdk/tinah, i.e., those belonging to the Atharvanasakha. 
That doctrine is proved to hold good and is held to be in 
conformity with the Vedic doctrine. It is therefore to be 
accepted as proved that those jlvas who being released 
from the bondage of the world and of family ties and who 
become quite pure and are fit for mukti, they, in their 
stage also, still hold to their status of subordination and 
by reason of fear (by fear of such subordination) {dhayahetu- 
tvhia) offer their services (to Brahman) in the relationship 
of Parameivara ^esha and ^eshi (Paramesvara as the 
remainder and the jlva as the part taken away from the 
whole) (ParamUvara sesha seshitvddikam upapannam). If it 
is urged, as against this, that Sruti texts like Yathd nadyddi 
etc., in which the identity of the jlva and Brahman {jlva 
Brahmandssvarupaikyatva) is declared, we suggest we 
always argue as those who act in conformity with the 
(teachings of the) Sruti texts. But as the saying goes 
Na yuktim bahumanmahe, intelligence in argument is not the 
only thing that deserves respect. As at length proved in 
the Jigndsddhikaranam, intelligence should always be used 
in conformity with the teachings of the Srutis combined 
with experience. Even in the Advaita and the VUishtd- 
dvaita doctrines, on account of the want of harmony 
created by them as between Sruti texts as interpreted by 
them, they cling for a support to the shadow of the 
bhMdbheda doctrine. If, as they say, they depend (for 
the truth of their teaching) on the harmony as be- 
tween all the Sruti texts {sarva Sruti samanvaya) then 
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they should be held to indirectly accept bhedabhMa. As 
regards the highly argumentative followers of the Madhva 
school of teaching, who utterly hold to bfiMavada, they 
cannot be said to have harmonised all the Srutis — in so much 
as they practically reject all the Advaita Srutis^ — ^just as 
Bauddhas who discard all the Srutis, both bhMa and abkeda. 
That such a doctrine should not be accepted is what is 
indicated as the gist of the Sutra. 

Now, who is this jlva ? Is he absolutely different from 
Brahman [Parasmadatyantabhinuah) ? Or is he Para- 
brahman alone in this false form [Parameva Brahma- 
bhrdntam) ? 

Further, if we postulate that the jlva is only Brahman 
in disguise {upddhi) oi only a part {amsa) of Brahman, in 
either case it would be a contradiction of the Srutis. 
According to the Sutras, Tadamnyatvam dramb/iaimsabdd- 
dibhyah (II. 1. 14) and Adhikaiitu bkedatdrdebdt (II. 1.22), 
etc., this conclusion is established : in truth. He is the same. 
Some Srutis declare plurality ; others identity (with Brah- 
man). If we examine these two sets of contradictory 
Srutis, then we will naturally arrive with the better conclu- 
sion that the jlva is a part {am§a) of Brahman. So long 
as it is not clearly established that the jlva is an am^a of 
Brahman, till then it is to be understood that jlva is not dif- 
ferent from Brahman. At any rate nothing beyond Brahman 
is established. Then, what is the result ? Is it to be infer- 
red that the jlva is absolutely different from Brahman. 
How ? Sruti texts like Gud gnau dvdu ajdvl^dm^auj''^^ 
etc., clearly point to difference (that Brahman and 
the jlva are different). It cannot be held out according 
to the Sruti text Gnd gnauj''-*^ etc., that the jlva and 
Brahman are one. The Sruti text Agnind sinchati, 
etc., declares metaphorically that the jlva is an amba 
of Brahman. This cannot be proved. The word amba 
means part and parcel of a certain thing. If jlva is then 
said to be an amba of Brahman and forms a part of Brahman, 
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then it is to be understood that whatever faults exist 
in jlva also exist in Brahman. At any rate, the view that 
Brahman is a khanda or part of jlva is not supported by 
reason. As Brahman cannot deservedly be characterized 
as a part of jlva, we arrive again at the same contradiction 
as before. Therefore, for one who is out and out different 
from Brahman {atyanta bhinnaivam), to call him an 
amsa is really difficult of proof. If we postulate that the 
jlva is Brahman alone in a false form, on the support of 
the Sruti texts like Tattvamasij’^^ Ayamdt/nd Brahmaj’^'^ 
etc., which explain the jlva as B mhmdtmabhdva (as a form 
of Brahman in the form of jlva), then according to those 
who hold to the ndiidtva principle,’^^ the result is that 
we arrive at a position which falsifies what is borne 
testimony to by pratyaksha, anumdna and dgama, which 
endeavour to prove the Advaila standpoint. According 
to Advaita, the pratyakshddi {anumdna, dgama, etc.) 
argument tries to prove the avidya which lies in Brahman. 
Therefore it holds that Brahman is inseparably connected 
with upddhi which ends in the manifestation of the jlva. 
And, therefore, it holds that Brahmdtmabhdva is to 
be seen in the state of the jlva. But it is certain that 
it cannot as a fact be concluded that the jlva is a 
disguised form of Brahman or his false form. Because 
it is through Brahman that bondage, release, etc., is 
to be finally secured (by the jlva). So we again arrive 
at the conclusion that the jlva is an amsa of Brahman, 
for, according to the expression in the Sutra, Ndim- 
vyapadesddanyathd chaikatvena, the jlva holds the double 
state of jlva and Brahman in its respective amias. 
The ndmtva of the jlva is exhibited in the power of 
creation, and controlling {niyantrutva), and commanding 
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{niyamyatvd) and all-knowing {sarvagnatvd) and also not 
knowing {agnatva)^ both svadhinaiva and paradfvinatva 
(independence and subordination), iuddhatva and aiud- 
dhatva (purity and non-purity), kalyanagiinakaratva and 
its viparltatva (good qualities and bad qualities), etc., 
are also seen in these dual states. In the Sutra, the 
expression Anyathacha is used. It is seen that the jwa 
behaves to exist identically with Brahman according to the 
Sruti texts Tattvamasi^'^^ Ayamdtma Brahma,’’'^^ etc. In 
the Sutra, moreover, the expression Ddsakitavdditvamadhi- 
yata eke explains the Atharvanika Sruti text Brahmaddm 
Brakmaddsd Brahntaiveme kitavdh, etc., which means that 
Brahman holds the forms of dd4a and kitava (servant form 
and the form ot the rogue), 'i'hen all the /Ivas generally 
hold this different form from that of Brahman. Thus, 
if we have to conclude by accepting the double state of 
the existence of the jwa and Brahman forms, then we 
must conclude that this jlva is only an anda of Brahman. 
This is clearly accepting the opinions hold by those who 
postulate that the jlva is different from Brahman. And 
it cannot well be otherwise. Then if Brahman is accepted 
to possess the powers of creation {srujyatva), control 
{niydmyatva), remaindership (tatseshatva), support (tadd- 
dhdratvd), maintenance {tatpdlyatva), destruction [tat- 
samhdratva), meditating upon him {tadupdsakatva) and 
to obtain through his grace the enjoyment of 
dharmdrtha kdma mokska and release therefrom, then, 
jlva and Brahman are absolutely different from each 
other. And therefore it is clearly proved through pra- 
tydkshdnumdndgama that the jlva is other than Brahman 
and therefore so long as the powers of jagat srishti, etc., 
cannot be proved for him, so far it cannot be proved 
that the jlva is only a disguised form of Brahman. Nor 
can he be affirmed to be ak/mnda, i.e., an indivisible part of 
Brahman in a different state (akhandaika rasa chinmdtra 
svarupena). 

CAcA. Upa„ VI. 2. 8. ~~ 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 6. 19. 
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If, against this, it is held that the jwa enters this 
world of bondage in the panchabhuta srishti stage; 
after thus entering into existence under a certain 
nomenclature and undergoing in this world all the 
results of bondage by experiencing in a mixed form, 
sometimes happiness and sometimes misery and then 
meditating upon that form of Brahman who brought him 
into creation and striving for mbksha according to the 
principles of the Sdstra as explained to him by his 
guru ; and all the while that he should be in the /wa 
form, himself Brahman in disguise, — all this would clearly 
show in truth the ravings of a mad man in the height 
of his madness {tathdsati uumatta praldpitatvdpdtdt). And 
therefore it can never be maintained, however much you 
might try, with the support of the Srutis, that the jlva 
is only Brahman in disguise {upddhyavachchinnam Brahma 
jlva ityapi nasddhlyyah), because the powers of creation, 
and command clearly go against such a view {purva 
nirdishta niydmyatva niyantratvddi vyapade-ia bddhddeva). 
It cannot be held to be a proved fact that Devadatta, 
being only some identical person, not only possessed 
the powers of creation, control, etc., of the world but 
also underwent all the miseries of a family man 
through his ignorance. Nor is it possible by any 
Sastraic device to combine in one and the same person 
the attributes of the jlva and an amsa of Brahman 
{jlvbyam Brahmandmiah) unless we grant that the import 
of all the Sruti texts which proclaim the dvaita and 
advaita doctrines are in agreement on the fundamental 
points. And this is the conclusion. Sruti and Smriti 
texts such as Sivah satyam jagat satyam jlvak satyam 
svabhdvatah ; Teshdm abhedassatyovd krimibhramara- 
yoriva, etc., declare that the existence of Siva is true; 
that the existence of the world is true and that the 
existence of the jlva is true generally. Whether it is a fact 
that they are one and the same {teshdm abhedassatyovd)^ can 
only be understood in the manner in which we understand 
the relation of the krimi to the bhramara {krimi bhramara- 
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yoriva). Those who think thus with the Smriti text that 
Siva is to the jagat and jiva as the krimi is to the bhramara 
and Brahman — think in a handsome manner. Sruti texts 
like Ayamdtmd Brahma, etc., also declare of the jwa in 
terms of the Brahman {jlvasyaiva Brahmatvopade^dt). If 
that be so, then do Bkeda Sruti texts like Brahmadd&d 
Brakmaddsd, etc., which declare in the manner exemplified 
in the invented difference which mistakes the rope for 
the snake, lead us to a doubt as to how these two 
different sets of Sruti texts can be reconciled. The 
answer to this doubt is propounded in the next Sutra, 
Mantravarrmt (II. 3. 41). 

Sruti texts like the following explain the gist of 
the Mantravarna, which declares that the jiva is an amia 
of Siva {Sivdmid jlvah)'. — Mdydntu prakritim vindydt mdyi- 
nantu mahHvaram i Tasydvayavabhutottham vydptam sarva- 
midam jagat Pddb'sya visvd bhutdni tripddasydmritam 
divi,^'^“ etc. These texts clearly show that Mdyd possesses 
the character of prakriti and MahHvara is never 
separated from it and therefore the whole world is stated 
to be something that has been born out of a membrane 
of his body. Therefore jlva also is a part of Mdyd, 
which is a small part of Paramapurusha Siva. 

Moreover, the term atnia is synonymous with the 
word pdda. Paramasiva represents the visvabhuta and 
jlvas, who are innumerable and thus spoken of in the 
plural number, represent only a part or an amsa. Both 
in the Mantras and in the Sutras, the word am^a is used 
only in the singular, in order to show that as a class, 
jlvas form only a part of Paramasiva, who represents 
vibvabhuta. In the Sruti text Atmd Crutch, the word 
Sruti is used in the singular number only, thereby convey- 
ing the idea of jlvas belonging to a “class ”. Sruti texts 
like Nityd'nitydndm chetanaschetandttdm ekd bahundm yd 


Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 19. 
3veta. upa., IV. 10. 
Taitt. Upa., III. 12. 
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vidadhati etc., all go to prove that Isvara is seen 

in jivas in his entirety and eternality though the jlvas are 
many. This sufficiently establishes the fact that in His 
guana svarupa^ He is one in all the jlvas (though they 
are) quite separate from each other and Himself absolutely 
separate from them. This is the chief reason for the 
separate existence of each in different forms. This 
is what those well versed in the knowledge of the real 
nature of dtman [atma ydthdtmya) hold as a settled fact."^^^ 

Katha Upa., II. 18. 

Cf. Jayatirtha in his Nyaya Sudhd, I. 1. 1 (Nirnaya Sagara 
edition, page 18), dealing with mukti^ after postulating that 
mukti is possible only through the grace of Hari, says that mere 
gndna without a settled knowledge of Hari cannot help one to attain 
moksha ; that moksha is the result of Hari’s grace ; and that Hari’s 
grace is subject to dtnia ydthdtmya gndfia. He then observes : — Atma- 
ydthdtmya gfidndtandtmani iatirdddvdt mat vd rope sati hi tadanukula 
pratikulaydh rdgadveshau bhavatah tdbhayd prayuktah punyapdpa 
lakshaiidm pravruttimdc/iinute tatahha sura nara tiryagddi uand- 
yonidiu jiavhia iarirendnyddi samyoga lukshafiam janmdsya bhavati, 
[If there is no knowledge of the exact dtma ydthdtmya svafupa^ 
then it results in rdga and dvcsha, and these two latter lead to 
commission of sin and subsequently end in birth and rebirth among 
the human and inferior (tiryagydvi) species.] Then I'ikacharya 
writes : — Tasmdchcha duhkhdnubhava ityaiiddirayam kdryakdraiia- 
pravdhah samsdra ityuchyate i Atma tattva gndndchcha agndna 
viparyayau nivartete | Tattvagndnasya samdnd^raya vishaydgndna 
mithydgndna nivartana svdbhdvydt | tSuktikd tattva gndnasya tada gndna 
rajatdropa mvartakatva darSandt \ Mithydgndnanivrittau cha rdga 
dveshdnudayah kdrandbhdvdt 1 Taydrabhave cha na pravrutter 
utpattih tata cva prdk upachitdydichdpabhdgena prakshayah | Pra- 
vruttyabhdvecha jaiimdutardblidvd heivabhdvddeva vartamdna iarird- 
deUha drambhakakshaye sati nivruttih | Janmdbhdve cha ?ta nirbt- 
jasya duhkhasydtpdda ityevam dtyantiki duhkhajiivrnttir 77 iuktih, 
(And this ends in involving himself in the rotatory series of 
births and rebirths which is signified by the flow of sa7nsdra. And 
therefore in order to free himself from such a flow of the bondage 
of life, dtma tattvag7idna is the only means — to remove him out of this 
illusion of ignorance. And this dtmatattvagndfia has the natural 
power of removing him out of the hold of ag7td7ia and mit/iydgndiia^ 
Then, he will have been delivered from the ignorance which made 
him to imagine rajata in ^ukti. Thus ignorance being lost, he will 
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The Sutra, Asantatesckdvyatikarak (11. 3. 46), clearly 
states that the plurality of atman {atma bahutva) is brought 
to manifestation only subsequently. And therefore it is not 
a pleasure to discuss further the dvaita phase of the argu- 
ment as Almaikatva is also supported. 

Here Sripati passes on to the A dvaita point of 
view. In this view, further proofs (for this position) 
are pointed out in the next Sutra, A pi cha smaryate 
(II. 3. 42). {^Moreover it is so stated in Smriti.) There is 
in the Sivagitd the text, Satya^ndndtmakd' nanto vibhurdttnd 
mahesvarak\Tasyaivdmso jlvaldkd hrudaye prdninam st/iitah\ 
Visphulingd yathd va/inau jdyartte kdshthaybgatah i Anddi- 
vdsamyuktdh kshetragnd iti te smritdh i iti. And also in the 
Kriskna-Gud, there is the text: Mamaivdmsd jlvalbkd 
jivabhutassandtanah \ Isvarassarvabhutdndm hniddHb'rjuna 
tishthati i Bhrdmayan sarvahhutdni yantrdrudhdni mdyayd l 
Tameva baranam ydhi sarvabhdvena bhdrata II iti. Both 
of these texts declare that jlvas in their plurality also 
possess Ibvaratva. Similarly in the Taittirlya Sruti text, 
Yatbvd imdni bhutdni jdyante i Vena jdtdni jlvanti II iti 
and others of the same import, there is clear proof of the 
plural existence {jiva bahutvani) of the jwa. And hence 
the pretended fivaikatva and jlva-Brahmatva disputation 

have no more cause for rotatory births, which, when it ceases, there 
will be no more seed left for sorrow to rise. And this state of being 
absolutely rid of any shadow of sorrow is called mukti. Atyantikl 
dukkhanivruttir mnktih. The Sruti text, Yasya prasadat paramdrti 
rupat asmdt samsdrdn muchyale ndparena, declares that by nothing 
else but by Taramatma’s grace can the jiva be removed out of the 
bondage of samsdra and made to attain muk/i, which is true gndna. 

Cf. Gndni priyatamo’ to me tarn vidvdneva chdmrtfah \ Vrufiuteyam 
tenalabhyatf {Smriti text). Yatnaivesha vrutiute tena labhyafy tasyaisha 
dtnid vrutyute ianum svdm {Sruti text). Quoted by Jayatirtha in 
Nydya Sudhd (p. 17). (A gndni should necessarily endear himself 
to me. Then only he is considered by me as one deserving 
of my grace and will thereby obtain it.) The Sruti dec’ares ; 
He whom he aspires for, through Him only could he attain 
mukti. And He will grant His grace in His personal Self in token 
of mukti. 
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is also possible. Verily, it is seen in the Purusha Sukta text 
Pddo'sya vihabhulani, etc., that Vishnu is the sole regulator 
of srishti, etc. And also in the Krishna-Gltd there is 
the text Mamaivdmso jlvalbkah, etc., which denotes that 
Krishna himself in his am^a represents the jlva. And further 
from the invocation of Vishnu as Harih Om, etc., which is 
prescribed as the starting point in the Vedas and Veddntas 
generally and from the Kapila Smriti, it is seen from 
the text, Vedavdkydni sarvdni Harinamdni vai smritdhP^’^ 
that all the words used in the Veda throughout are capable of 
being interpreted only in terms of Hari. If from this it is 
doubted whether the flvas are the amsas of Vishnu only, 
our answer is “ It is not so Because this is a clear 
contradiction to several Sruti and Smriti texts previously 
quoted. The same thing is dealt with at great length in 
the Purusha Sukta I. i. as well as in the Krishna-Gltd. 
It is a contradiction of all Sruti texts if Narayana, who is 
one of the embodiments of the three deities, who make up 
the Trinity {murtitraya autarbhutasya), alone forms the 
amba of all /was and to appropriate for himself the use of 
that term ( Vishnu arnba). In the Sruti text Ekb vishnur 
mahadbhutam pruthak bhutdnyatiekabah i it is said that 
Vishnu is one great being who pervades severally in several 
forms all the different beings of creation. Also in the 
Sruti text Vishnvddyuttama deheshu pravishtb daivatd 
bhavet i Manushyadyadhama delieshu pravishtb mdiiavbbhavetW 
etc., it is declared that having entered into the highest 
class of beings like Vishnu and others, they become beings 
of high order ; and having entered into the lowest class 
such as human beings, etc., they become beings of lower 
order such as human beings, etc. Thus Vishnu is stated 
to have assumed the jlva form. Vishnu is not explicitly 
proved throughout the Srutis that he is beyond the 
pale of the three forms of the Trinity, just as Siva is. Siva 
is present in all beings {sarvdtmaka)^ and is the underlying 

Cf, the following citation of this Smti text taken from 
Anandatirtha's Sutra- Bhashya^ I. 1. 6 : — Ndmdni sarvdrii yamdviiauti 
tarn vai Vishtium paramam uddharanti. 
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spirit in all words ( sarvaiabda vdchya). That Vishnu 
should, in a substituted sense, be represented, in the place 
of Siva, as the highest deity, with the emblems of iankka 
and chakra and the marks of urdhvapundra and as 
keeping the whole world under his delusive sway, is an 
impropriety. It is generally stated that Siva is the 
amia of the jlva. The phrase Harih Om with which 
Vedic texts begin, in token of offering praise to Vishnu 
and thereby suggesting that throughout all the Vedas 
Vishnu is the supreme underlying deity, is an unfounded 
statement which is not pleasant to discuss {avichdriia 
ramaniyam). In hundreds of SruH texts like Sarvo vai 
Rudrah ; Siivdmdmeva pitarah ; lidnassarvavidydndm ; etc., 
and also in hundreds of Smriti texts as well like Veda iivah 
bivb vedah ; Vedddkyayl saddsivah ; Ndrudrah kramapdthaka 
Hi, etc., it is clearly proved that Siva only is sarvdtmaka (one 
pervading all) ; sarvairutijanaka (one who is the origin of 
all the Sruti texts) ; and sarvavedaniydmaka (one who 
controls all the Vedic dharma)’ And thus all these powers 
cannot be claimed by any one else. Therefore in the ex- 
pression Harih Om, the word Hari, which is associated 
with the invocatory suffix Om, only implies Siva in its 
utterance. For it is stated in the Sruti text, Yb vedddau 
svarah prbktb veddntecha pratiskthitah,'^'^'^ etc. (He who is 
invoked by the utterance of bmkdra in the beginning of the 
Vedas and also who establishes himself till the end of it). It 
is clearly shown that according to the Srauta vidhi (Vedic 
practice), the expression Om only, unqualifiedly, is what 
should be uttered in the beginning as well as at the end 
of the VedaJ^’’ 

The Mdndukya Sruti text beginning with Om ityeta- 
daksharamidam sarvam iti and ending with Prapanchbpa- 
iamaHivbdvaita evambmkdrah samvi^atydimandtmdnam ya 
evam veda iti, declares that Om is the chief symbolic 
utterance expressive of the whole of the Veda and denotes 

Mahopa., X. 24. 

That is, without the name Harify being prefixed. See 
Note at the end of this Volume on p. 438 of the text on this topic. 
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Siva as the Supreme deity of the pranava. The word 
“ Siva ” also expresses the primary meaning which the 
“ pranava ” claims to express. And beyond “pranava” 
there is no one. This is the chief idea underlying the 
pranava. Also the Taittiriya text Brahmadhipatir 
Brahmanbdhipatir Brahma Sivdme astu Saddiivdm iti and 
the Sdma Sruti text Akdro Brahma ukdrb Vishnuh makdro 
kdlakdlbhyardha mdtrah Parama^ivastasmddbmkdram linga- 
mdhuriii, declare clearly the gist of the pranava. And the 
Sruti text Pardt paratarb Brahma tatpardt paratb Harih \ 
Yalpardt paratbdhiiastanmc manaiiivasankalpatn astviti ii 
bears witness to the fact that the pranava Onikdra can, 
without objection, be used as a prefix to the term Harih 
but not as a suffix. Because the term “ Siva ” should be 
expressed as being above that of “ Vishnu ” as embodied in 
the pranava. The Sruti text Ardhbvd patnl eshdtmanb 
grihbshu iti clearly shows and the S/nriti text Sivdya 
Vishnurnpdya SivarUpdya Vishmve i and the KurmHvara 
Gltd text Mamaishd paramd murtir Ndrdyana samdhvayd 
declare that in the body of Vishnu the body of Siva also 
is incontrovertibly contained. It is also stated in the Sdma 
Sakha in the text Sivasya saktirviniybgakdle chaturvidhdbhu- 
chchiva satprasdddt t Bhbge bhavdm samarecha durgd krbdhe- 
cha kd\% purushecha Vishnuh I iti n that Vishnu is repre- 
sented as belonging to the of Parvatl {Vishnbft Par- 

vatyamibpadUdt). In the Sivdshtbttarasatandmavali there 
occurs the text Sankarasiulapdftiicha khatvdngl Vishnu- 
vallabhah \ iti, etc. Also in the Skd7tda, we have the text 
Vande sdrya ^aidnka vahninayanain vande mukundapriyam 
iti, etc. The ascriptions in these texts of Vishnu val/abha- 
tva and priyatva bear witness to the ardhdngatva to Vishnu. 
In the same way, as moon and moonlight are related to each 
other, Siva who is the embodiment of the pranava and 
Vishnu are so related (as Chandrikd cannot be separated from 
Chandra, Siva cannot be separated from Vishnu).^-® In the 
Vaiydsika Skdnda, there is the text Sivake§ava sambhutam 
kalayl Kdlabhairavam iti, etc. It is generally stated in the 
We seem to have a glimpse of the Hariharesvara doctrine here. 
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Purd^s that Siva is incontrovertibly spoken of in terms of 
Vishituvallabhatva. If it is questioned that while the term 
Gownpati is accepted as the principal expression for Siva, 
then at both the beginning and the end of the Vecbas and 
Vedanta there ought to have been used the expression 
(implying Gowripatitvci). According to the saying current 
in the world Ybshd jdramiva priyam, so in the Veda^ in 
order to exhibit the natural tendency for a man to incline 
more towards his paramour in order to indicate his intenser 
love for her, clandestinely than naturally, so in the Vedas 
also, the expression Harik Om is considered to be proper, 
because that term is, even though inextricably woven with 
the name of Vishnu, a source of pleasure.'^® Thus jlvas, be- 
ing the am&a of Brahman in an infinitesimally small portion, 
whatever deficiency attaches to them should naturally apply 
to Brahman also in common. In order to remove this 
doubt the next Sutra is propounded. Prakdsddivattu 
naivam parah (II. 3. 43). {But as in the case of light and 
so on. Not so is the highest.) 

In this Sutra, the indeclinable tu (sabda) indicates the 
exclusion of the discrepancy suggested at the end of the com- 
ments on the last Sutra {Prahdiddivatk-tu-\-na-\-evam-\- 
parah). Like the brightness of a light, jlva is the amia of 
Paramatma. Just as a fire, while it is burning with bright 
light, reflects brightness all about it, and thereby exhibits its 
am^as and just as cows and horses of different colours — 
white, black, etc. — possess certain common features between 
them as discriminating characteristics ; and just as human 
beings and divine beings possess a carnal body, similarly 
amia means a feature common to both.’’*'' In certain things, 
there are a larger number of characteristics which could be 
compared with any one of them in common with others. 
Similarly discriminating people explain by comparing 
certain features common to the two things for purposes of 

See 'I’ext note on p.^ge 438 on this topic. 

EkavastvekadeSa/vamht amSatvam : i.e.. Where in one particular 
point, there is Oneness, there is amSatva. Being common in one 
part is amSatva. 

34 


F 
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comparison. Thus the amia and amU become matters for 
comparison with their common features in them as their 
natural characteristics. In this manner, the jwa and the 
Parabrahman are thus compared with their common natural 
features as amsa and a»i^i in drawing up a comparison 
between the two. Thus, in the Sutra, it is said naivam 
parah, thereby meaning that the jwa only could be compared 
with Parabrahman and that Parabrahman could not be com- 
pared with anything else. What the jiva is as a being, 
the Parabrahman is not (as a being). In the same 
manner, the brightness also is of a different nature in 
these beings. And therefore the dnanda of jlva is some- 
thing quite different from the incomparable dna7icia of Siva 
Parabrahman. In this way, the jiva and the Parabrahman 
stand, for comparison’s sake, having these qualifying charac- 
teristics. And thus these natural differences in character 
stand as the fundamental basis for bheda between lia and 
jlva. And these qualities naturally support the argument 
for bheda. As for proving obhMa, there are not attributive 
expressions of a fitting kind that can help to establish it. 
And such expressions which can establish abheda are not 
available in particular {obkMa nirdeidstic pruthak siddhya- 
ftarha viieshandiMm viseshyaparyantatvam diritya mukhya- 
tvenopapadyante). In the texts Tattvamasi Ayamdtmd 
Brahma, etc., and in the expression Ayamdtmeti, the 
words Tat, Brahma and Atmd all clearly show that they 
are the controlling agency in the jlva and thus it is impos- 
sible to postulate ekatva as between jlva and Brahman. 
This has been already made known above. The Smrttis 
also lay stress on the fact that the unhappy state of the 
jlva is not to be seen in Siva Parabrahman. This is more 
clearly set forth in the next Sutra, Smaranti cha (II. 3. 44). 
(And Smriti texts declare this.) The Smritis strongly 
support the above view. 

The indeclinable cha denotes the Smritis taken as 
a whole — chababdassamuchchaye. Take such Smriti texts 

Chch. Ufa., IV. 8. 7. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 6. 19. 
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as the following : Tatra yah paramatmdsau sa satyo 
nirgunassmritah t Nalipyate phalaUchapi padmapatrami~ 
vambhasa i Karma tmatvaparoybsau mbkshabandhaih sayu/- 
yate i Vi graham devadevasya jagadetachcharacharam i 'Eta- 
dartham na jananti paiavah pdpagauramt iti n etc. This 
Paramatma is eternal and true and devoid of gunas. He is 
never desirous of realizing any phala for himself, just as a 
lotus leaf on the surface of water. All jwas endeavour by 
their actions to realize Parabrahman and thereby get 
themselves freed from bondage and obtain Moksha. In 
trying to obtain Moksha, the jivas undergo a great 
struggle in this mundane world. Many a sinful creature 
does not know this real truth in what he is aiming at. 
Thus the Smritis clearly declare that the clear glow 
of light of Parabrahman attracts the jlvas ; to obtain 
it they put forth all their efforts in their amsa form. 
And this relative feature of /7m and Brahman is 
sufficiently explained in the Smriiis by Parasara and 
other Rishis. The Smriti text EkadHasthitasydgner 
jybtsnd vistarinl yathd i Parasya Brahmanaiiaktistathe,~ 
dam akhilam /a gat • etc., declares that though fire 
burns in one particular place, it throws its light over 
a large area around it, similarly the glow of bright- 
ness of the §akti of Parabrahman is radiated throughout 
the world. Thus Isvara partakes absolutely nothing 
of the miseries found in the /was. So proclaim the 
Smritis. The indeclinable cha lays stress on the 
absolute absence of duhkha in Parabrahman. This is 
clearly declared in the Sruti text Taybranyah pippalam 
svddvattyana^nan anyb abhichdkaslti,''^'^ which declares that 
one of the two, viz., the anyb /ivdkhya bird enjoys its fruit 
of previous actions in its former births, while the Para- 
matma bird {anainan anyb) enjoys its eternal undiminished 
joy. In this way, the Srutis and Smritis clearly explain the 
widely differing features which contrast the /iva from 
the Brahman. Thus it is seen throughout the Vedanta 
that in certain respects the /7va and Parabrahman stand 
Sveta. Upa., IV. 6. 
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as objects for comparison — such as amSuy gnana^ samdna, 
etc., — and these widely contrast with what is mentioned in 
other Smritis, their inequalities and improbabilities which 
cast the doubt as to how the Sastra should be harmonised. 
In order to clear this doubt, the following Sutra (II. 3. 45) 
is propounded: Anugnd parihdrau dehasambandhdfjydtirddi- 
vat. {Accepting and rejecting goes with the nature of the 
body with which it is connected, as we accept or reject fire, 
etc.) Even though as a fact, all jlvas possess an amia of 
Brahman and have knowledge about him, yet they being 
located differently among sects differing as those of 
Brahma, Kshatriya, Vai^ya and Sudra, with whom cleanli- 
ness and dirt {SuchyMuchirdehasambandhci) are a matter 
of like and dislike and are tied up with their respective 
habits and practices. Just as fire which though it is 
the same everywhere it is found, is yet always prefer- 
red from the household of a Brahman well versed in 
sacred learning {Srdtriydgdrdt agnirdhriyate, smaidnd- 
destu parihriyate n) being discarded at the same time 
the fire, from the cremation ground and just as a 
person prefers to beg his food from the house of a 
learned Brahman and discards it even when offered at 
the house of a fighting enemy, even so it is in the 
matter of jivas who possess bodily forms. Thus the 
acts done by Devadatta and those done by Yagnadatta 
widely differ in their characteristics and in their results.'^** 
If it is asked why this is so, it is explained in the next 
Sutra". Asantateschdvyatikarah (II. 3. 46). {Being 
different in descent, they are not reciprocal.) Though it is 
true that the amba of Brahman is the same in all jlvas, yet 
it shows a difference in every individual body by reason 
of the difference that exists mutually between different 
bodies. The experience of these different bodies cannot 


This is an elaboration by Sripati of Srikantha’s short com- 
ment on this Sutra. Both do not explain the term ddi in the Sutra. 
Nor does Ramanuja bring out the force of this word. (See ^rl- 
Bhdshya^ III. 3. 48). Sripati herein seeks to establish the dualistic 
position between jtva and jiva throughout creation. 
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be blended together. Judging from the {Advaitd) theory 
which propounds the doctrine that bhranti makes us 
differentiate the jxva from the Brahman, from the jiva 
point of view, the differences that exist between jlvas 
seem as though they were inherent in the jlvas severally. 
In the experience of the jlvas severally, there is 
found to be difference ; this seems a defect in them. 
And these defects cannot, as among the jlvas themselves, 
be harmonised. In order to establish that such a natural 
defect in the jlvas cannot be harmoniously blended, 
the word avyatikarah has been fittingly used in the 
Sutra. It cannot be said that the acts of Devadatta 
can make Yagnadatta responsible (for them), as both 
Yagnadatta and Devadatta are bodily absolutely different 
from generations and therefore the character of the 
one cannot be blended with that of the other. Those 
jlvas who are naturally wise and fit for realizing mokska, 
until they have reached that stage they change their bodily 
form, behave differently from the other jlvas who are 
affected by upadhi ; and these two cannot be harmoniously 
blended either. Just as a jlva in bondage {badd/ia jlva), 
which undergoes both happiness and misery as decreed to 
it by its fate, cannot be blended with one that is not so sub- 
ject to bondage,^*® by possessing a profound knowledge re- 
garding Siva Parabrahman, a jlva will be free from all family 
and other illusory bondages. To this effect, it is clearly 
said in the Sivagama : — Baddha budd/tadi bhMeita jlvatrayam 
idam smritam i Gurudlksha vihlnascha Bivabhakti vivar- 
jitalf, I Svakartrushvdbhimanltu baddhassa pasuruchyate i 
Gurudlkshdm pardm labdhvd kaimkaryatraya samytitah ' 
Bdntyddi sadgundpetd mumukshu rdga varjttah I Stvddhlna 
sudhl bhaktab buddha jlva iti smritah l Sivaydga Sivagndna 
vibhavdnanda samyutah i Prachanidtapa madhyastha buddha 
karpura dlpavat \ Sivdkdre pardkdbe kdtisurya prakdbake i 

Does Sripati believe in the theory of Anandatirtha : Trividhd 
jiva sanghasiu diva mdnusha danavati ? According to Ananda- 
tirtha, these cannot be blended together. See Tdtparya Ninyaya, 1st 
Adhydya (T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition). See Note 740 on page 636. 
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Villna chittavrittistu mukta jwa iti smritah • Sa jwan 
mukta ityuktd ragadvesha vivarjitah II The jlvas are 
said to be of three kinds : baddha, Buddha and others. 
He who is void of faith in his guru and bereft of 
faith in Siva Parabrahnian belongs to one class. And he 
who esteems himself as his own lord and is self-conceited is 
considered to be one in bondage like a pa^u. He who is 
always conscientiously serving his guru, who unites in 
himself the triple qualities of servitude, who possesses the 
qualities of humility and other good qualities fit for being a 
mumukshu, who is bereft of personal ties and who always 
realizes that he is dependent on Siva, is said to be a suddha 
jiva. He who is associated with Siva, who is full of 
knowledge of Siva, who enjoys in himself the company 
of Siva in his undiminished joy and who is always standing 
in the burning sun fearlessly like a piece of burning 
camphor, and realizes Siva Parabrahman in the open space 
in his resplendent brilliance of a thousand suns, keeping his 
mind dissolved, is called a mukta jlva. He is said to be 
a jwanmukta who is absolutely free from either friendship 
or enmity {raga and dveshd) of any kind. 

Moreover, if the doubt be raised whether such differ- 
ences (as above) among jwas and their enjoyment, etc., 
hold good in the case of the Bhranta-Brahma-jlva-vadins, 
who postulate that such differences are due only to avidya 
caused by up^hi and that there could not naturally be 
such differences, it is cleared in the next Sutra : Abhasa 
eva cha (II. 3. 47). {It is only fallacious appearance.) 
Brahman, who is absolutely akhandaikarasaprakdia (all 
fluid-like lustre) in his svarupa but who on account of 
upddhi (disguise), which is a material which supports 
the cause of bhMa between jlva and himself, is only 
heturdbhdsa (an unsupportable cause or argument).'' 

Brahman is absolutely akhaijidaikarasaprakdia in his svarupa. 
But upddhi^ the material which makes the reflection or deceitful 
appearance possible, on account of which he is made to appear as 
different from the jtva, is a false material and cannot support the 
dbhdsahetu for asserting that difference. 
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For it is said in the Smritis : Praka^aika svarupasya 
praka^aka tirodkav-am prakd^ana eva id prdgevaupapdditam. 
[Brahman is all prakdia (resplendent lustre) only in sva~ 
rupa and upddhi is a material which obstructs the ap- 
pearance. This was originally discussed and brought to 
light.] The can also be read as AMdsa eva; the in- 

declinable cha denotes only helurdbhdsa, i.e., the falsity of 
the material which causes the false appearance by its obstruc- 
tion. But Srud texts such as Prutkagdtmdnam preritd- 
ramcha maivd \ Gnd ^nau dvau ajdvUdnl^atP'''^ i Taybranyah 
pippalam svddvatti i etc., quite contradict the above 

argument and avidya becomes kalpita upddhi, i.e., an invent- 
ed disguise, which brings into existence an idea of difference 
{Jbheda) affecting the svarupaikya (the union of appearance) 
contradicting the bheda. The state of opposite experiences, 
as happiness and misery, which is constant between the 
two, — i.e.. Brahman and jlva — is made to appear as only one. 
Moreover, if as is clearly proved in the Srud, it is conceded 
that bimba and pradbimba, forming the Brahman and jlva, 
always live together each possessing a separate conscience of 
its own, — as declared in the Srud text, Guhdm pradshtke 
parame pardrdhe’^^ — and Suira texts like Guhdm prad- 
shthdvdtmdnau hi taddarsatidt {1. 2. 11) etc., do contradict 
the position that bimba and pradbimba are one in their nature. 
This is a subject that it is pleasant not to discuss further. 
If this contention, however, regarding Brahman and the jlva, 
relating to the highest truth, as being enveloped by 
upddhi, raises the doubt whether such a difference is 
merely illusory and cannot be said to be real, as it is 
not clearly seen and declared to be so by the Sdsiras, the 
next Sidra meets it : Adrishtdniyamdt (II. 2. 48). {And 
on account of the non-determination of the adrishtas.) As 
the real nature of upddhi and its series of changes are not 
clearly understood when coming into contact with Brahma- 
svarupa, therefore no definite conclusion has been arrived at 


Sve/a. Upa., I. 9. 
Ibid., IV. 6. 

Kafha Upa., III. 1. 
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nor declared and thus stands an unsettled fact. On account 
of this unknown upadhi coming into contact with Brahma- 
svarupa, the position becomes one of an extirpator or an 
eradicator (of Brahmasvarupa itself). Moreover, according 
to the Advaita system, the }lvas being alike in their vibhutva 
(lordliness), in spite of all of them being pmtibimbas, it is also 
not determined in the Sdstras that these pratibimbas who 
appear different from each other are one in their original 
form. There is also no declaration about the nature of punya 
and papa with which these different pratibimbas are connect- 
ed. The Sdstras do not clearly lay bare which class of prati- 
btmbas are naturally of the poorer class and which of the 
richer class. And therefore we have to concede necessarily 
that jwas^ even in their minute form, are innumerable 
{bahutvam) and are by their very nature different from 
each other {prati^arira svdbhdvika bhimiatvam cha angl- 
kartavyam)?^^ If it is doubted whether in such a case the 
jlvas as pratibimbas are of different kinds — saying “ Verily 
I may obtain this fruit ” ; “ I can get rid of this fruit ” ; 
“ I will do this “I will not do this” and so on — thus 
exhibiting the jlvas as being in a confused state and making it 
impossible to determine their nature or the classes to which 
they really belong, etc., the next Sutra clears the doubt. 

Commenting on Abhisandhyddishvapi chaivam (II. 3. 
49) {And it ts t/nis also tn the case of purposes and so on)^ 
Sripati remarks that it is also equally undetermined as to 
which class of ylvas could be stated to be possessed of rdga 
(love) and which of dvesha (enmity). And therefore, under 
such indeterminable circumstances, it cannot be exactly 
stated in clear terms the distinction between the two classes 
of jlvas. Verily, it is said in the Sruti text, Esha eva sddhu 
karma kdrayatif*^ etc., that the jlva is absolutely devoid of 
independence and whatever is achieved by it as punya 
or papa becomes attributable in its birth to Isvara. If 

Sripati accepts that the jivas are different from each other. 
Cy. Anandatirtha^s Jtveiaydrbhidachawd jiva bheda parasparam , — 
Tatva Viveka, (T. R. Krishnachar^s Edition.) 

Brihad. Lpa., VI. 4. 22. 
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it is said that karma is subordinate to Isvara’s prompt- 
ings, that Isvara is its prompter, and that karma itself 
(which prompts action) is eternal (anadi) and that the 
result of actions done by both classes of jlvas goes to none 
other than Isvara, then the answer is “ It is not so”. Be- 
cause the jlvas unlike Isvara, though devoid of all knowledge 
and all power, yet they are not as lifeless as gkata and paUi 
and are not jadapadart/ias (motionless matter). But still as 
a servant behaves towards his king in his subordination, and 
acts agreeably to the king’s commands, though his power of 
action within the pale of a servant cannot be denied to him ; 
in the same manner, within the pale of their subordinate 
position, even though their liberty of action be very small, 
jlvas do enjoy the eflfects of their actions resulting in punya 
and papa. The Sruti texts Jybtishtbnmta svargakamb 
yajeta ; Karmachitb Ibkah kshlyaie, punyachitb Ibkah 
kshlyate ; Parlkshya Ibkan karniachitaii Brahmanb nirveda- 
tmydt ‘J*’’' Satyam vada dfiarmam charaj'^^o.tc., and hundreds 
of others similar to them declare clearly that the jlva 
is one having some small right to action (kinchit 
kardrutva), some small knowledge {kUtchid gnanatva), and 
possessing a body fettered in eternal subordination {kinchit 
kartrutva, kinchid gnanatva baddhdfidditva sarlrah). Sruti 
texts like Ikshanddi prave^dntam srishtirlSena kalpitd i 
Jdgradddi prapanchasya srishlir jlvena kalpitd i ///, etc., 
clearly state that beginning from the time the jlva desired 
to view the world, etc., until the jlva enters the final stage 
{Ikshanddi pravemntam), his creation rested in the respon- 
sibility of I^a. Thereafter his (the jiva’s) wakefulness 
{jdgrati), etc., {i.e., after he came into the world) was of his 
own responsibility. This shows clearly that jlvas have their 
part of kartrutva, though it is minute in its character. The 
Sun whose action results in the day dawning and the night 
following and also the actions of pasu, pakshi and mriga 
and the smaller creatures such as insects, etc., have 
within their own sphere their independence of action, 

Mund. upa., I. 2. 12. 

Taitt. Upa., I. 16. 
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which are not denied to them. In the same way, T^vara 
has prescribed to the different classes of jlvas their limited 
nature of independence of action and there is, according 
to the Srntis and Smritis, no contradiction in this state- 
ment. If this were not so, the aforesaid Srutis and 
Smritis would become seriously opposed to each other. 
Therefore, the Srutis which grant the double kartrutva 
— the unlimited and the limited {ubhaya kartrutva) — are 
not contradictory to each other. It is therefore seen that 
jlvas, on account of their Brahmdmsa, are in a divided 
form from Brahman {Brahmdmiatvem parichchimtatvdt), 
even though and are not different.^'* Therefore 
if the doubt is raised whether sukha and duhkha are not 
clearly determined, then the next Sutra explains it : — 
Pravssabheddditichenndntarbhdvdt (II. 3. 50). \Should it 
be said {that this is possible) oxving to the difference of plcue ; 
we deny this, on account of {all upddhis) being within 
{all places).) (The word jlva is understood here.) 

If it is said that whatever it may be. Brahman is one 
and it is not possible for him to go into a divided condition 
by reason of his coming into contact with upddhi of various 
kinds in various different places, the answer is that Brahman 
himself does not come into contact with different kinds of 
upddhi. On the other hand, he closely accompanies the 
jlva in order to give the latter the experience of the different 
states. Therefore it is that the jlva is said to be subordi- 
nate. By Brahman following the jlva to make it undergo 
the different changes. Brahman remains in the jlva controll- 
ing it, himself absolutely unaffected by upddhi. This state 
of altered existence is always, in every state of existence, 
permanent to the Brahman and the jlva for all time. But 
since Brahman wanders in every place, together with the 
jlva, the experience gained by such connection also proceeds 
solely from the jlva and has nothing to do with the 
Brahman. Therefore, the statement that the jlva is 
the result of the upddhi of Brahman and that it is 


Bheda and Abheda are both provided for here by Sripati. 
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subordinate to upadhi is not a matter relevant to the 
present subject to discuss. 

Sruti texts like Yato vd imdni bhutdni jdyante 
Gttd gnau dvau ajdvibdmsau etc., clearly contradict 

the position that Brahman is affected by upddhi, [They 
in fact declare that Brahman is absolutely free from upddhi.\ 
In i\iQSuira, U tpattirasambhavdt^ the venerable Badarayana 
has clearly said before that the jlvas are not brought into ex- 
istence afresh. [Both Brahman and the jlvazxo. niiya, eternal.] 
In the present Adhikarana in the Sutra, Amid 7idnd vyapa- 
deidt, etc., it is clearly stated that some of the /was, who 
are eligible for realizing Brakmapada, do so at the pralaya 
by entering into Brahman {Brah^ndtmpmvishtdndm) in a 
naturally divided condition {svabhdvabhinndndm) and occupy 
their respective reserved places (pada). At the time of the 
next creation when they come into existence, /Ivas who 
are naturally divided {svabMvabhinna) appear again in their 
amsa form only, even though they belong to Brahman’s crea- 
tion and they cannot, on any account, be called as belong- 
ing to Brahmdmia in their origin {i.e., they are born in 
their own amSas and not Brahman’s, though the sriskti is 
Brahman’s). In this world, by reason of the knowledge 
derived from the memory of several different previous 
births, men generally come into existence, just as a son 
is born out of the womb of a member of the female sex, 
and then are called, according to the Sruti text, Atmd 
vai putra ndmdsi iti saying that “ Thou art born to me 
as my son out of my dtmd" , thereby proving that the son is 
of the amia {svdmsatvam) of the father. Therefore, in our 
opinion, those several kinds of jlva who entered Brahman 
in the previous pralaya went in their own atnia form. 
A nd this has been accepted as a proof of amia and amii 
always going in conformity. The Sutras and Sruti texts 
do not contradict each other when they declare that some 
/was are eligible for coming into creation while others are 
not. The Sruti text, Taydr anyap, pippalam svdddvatti 

Sveta. Ufa., I. 9. 

Taitt, Upa., III. 1. 
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anainan anyo abhichdkaSltP*’’ Hi, etc., clearly proves that of 
the two [jlvdkhya pakshi and paramdkhya pakshi), the former 
(the jlvdkhya pakshi) always seeks to enjoy the results of 
the actions of its previous births, whereas the latter (the para~ 
mdkhya pakshi) which is always unaffected in its joys, exults 
in its transcendent splendpur. This proves that there is no 
contradiction when it is said that the jlva always enjoys the 
results of its previous births. The theory, therefore, that 
for the mere reason that the jlva comes into Brahman’s 
creation, he is of Brahman’s arnm and because he is subject 
to sorrow and joy, such sorrow and joy belong to Para- 
4iva Brahman, stands rejected. Sruii texts like Sd'ntard- 
dantaram prdvdat^^^ \ Antah pravishtaJt bdstd fandndm \ 
Ibdnassarvavidydndvt livarassarvabhutdndm, etc., in their 
spirit clearly declare that Isvara is all the while in the heart 
of the jivas controlling them and directing them towards 
the results of their previous actions, which theory has 
been agreed to and accepted. And therefore it is establish- 
ed that whatever the jlva does, according to the results of 
its previous acts, be it sorrow or joy, the enjoyment of it 
cannot go to Isvara. 

Origin of Soul. 

The principal Sutras dealing with the Atman are the 
following: — 

(1) I. 4. 26. Atniakriteh parindmdt. 

(Ramanuja and Srikantha treat 
this as two Sutras : I. 4. 26, 
Atmakriteh and I. 4. 27, Parindmdt. 
But Sripati follows Sankara and 
Anandatirtha in reading the two 
Sutras together as one.) 

(2) II. 1. 28. Atmani chaivam vichitrdbcha hi. 

(3) II. 2. 33. Evawhdtmdkdrchchnyam. 

(4) II. 3. 16. Ndtmdbruternityatvdchcha tabhyaji. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

AtharvaSiras. This text would seem to suggest that the 
jiva was already in a subordinate position {antardi) and was enabled 
to enter into (prdvitai) a subordinate existence {antaram). 
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(5) II. 3. 19. Svdtmana chbttaraybh. 

(6) II. 3. 28. Yavaddimab/tdvilvdchc/ia na dbshastad- 

daHanat. 

(7) III. 3. 15. Aimaiabddchcha. 

(8) III. 3. 16. Atmagrihltiritaravaduttardt. 

(9) III. 3. 51. Ekatmanaiiarlre bhdvdf. 

(10) IV. 1. 3. Atnieti tupagachchanti grdhayanti cha. 

(11) IV. 4. 3. Atmd prakarandt. 

The dtman is accordingly dealt with in each Adhydya. In 
the first Adhydya, in Sutra I. 4. 26, the term dtman is 
applied to the jlva when it has reduced itself to the 
infinitesimal part — anutva — agreeably to the dadhikshlra 
nydya. That is, the dtman (jlva) has by giving up 
its own form {svarupa) only obtained its another form 
(rupdntara evd) and thus has transformed itself. 

Sripati, commenting on this Sutra, says : — By becom- 
ing the instrumental and material cause, Brahman made, as 
connected with himself, the rupa of dtman {nimiitbpddd- 
natve Brahmanah dtmanassambandhinl kritirdtmakritih). 
In general. Brahman exhibited himself in his own form 
{Atmakriteh) as the chief instrumental cause. According to 
the text Taddtmdfiam svayamakurute (Then the Supreme 
Brahman makes himself of himself a kdrya ; i.e., he makes 
himself Parana and kdrya), Paramesvara to whom is applied 
the appellation of Atman, then transforms himself both as 
chief cause and as action itself, in order to bring about 
attainment of creation. If it is doubted how Siva Para- 
brahman became himself kriti and karma (katham kriti 
karmatvam), the reply is summed up (in the word) 
Parimmdt (in the Sutra), i.e., transformation. In the 
great, supreme, all-pervading Lord Parasiva, who is all 
glory, far from any defilement, and who is above all, 
these two kinds of forms — kriti karmatvam — are not 
contradictory. These two forms of Parabrahman, viz., 
the kriti form and the karma form, culminated in 
evolving in the two states chltana and acketana or the 
prapancha form in the final transformation. Verily, 
according to the dadhikshlra nydya (milk converted 
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into curds) so Parabrahman, out of his original 
form, converted himself into two kinds of forms leaving 
the original. Parinamci means exchanging the original 
form by conversion into these two states of existence, 
viz., chetana and achetana. If it is doubted whether it is 
possible for the eternal unpolluted one (i.e.. Brahman) 
to assume a transformed inferior state, destroying his 
original state in all its glory, the reply is, “ Even though 
Paramesvara exhibits himself as the instrumental and 
material causes respectively, yet, there is no actual 
destruction of or harm to his original glory. Paramesvara 
always has at his call the Maya Sakti, with which he 
can transform himself into the jagat-rupa [i.e., worldly 
form). That Maya Sakii of ParaniHvara {Tat ParamH- 
varasyd) is the nimittakdrana {i.e., the instrumental cause) 
for the process of transformation. For, it is said in 
the Sruti text, Maydntu prakritim vindydt, etc.,^^® by which 
Maya Sakti, which is not different from himself, is the 
chief iakti of Paramesvara whereby he stands as controller 
and also as the (controlled) {Svabhinnatndyayd niydm- 
yatvam ParamHvarasya niydntakatvam cha ^ravandt). These 
(controller and controlled) can be predicated in this 
world of no other. This is proved. There are other 
reasons as well. 

In the next Sutra, Yonischa hi glyate, the other 
reasons are developed. Sripati says, commenting on 
it, that in this word Yoni is used as the synonym for 
Prakrit i. Because in the U panishad it is stated, Prithivi 
ybnirdshadhi vanaspaflmm iti, etc. {Prithvl is the womb 
for generating several kinds of plants, trees, etc.). Yoni is 
also a special organ of irishti. Indra is also called 
Yoni because he is one of the sources of creation. 
Therefore dtman assumes the form of Prakriti in order 
to generate srishti of various kinds through the instru- 
mental cause acting upon the material cause. This 
view is supported by the Sruti text, Yathbrnandbhissrijate 
grihyate, cha iti,’’^^ etc., which declares that the material 
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cause also is evidenced by Siva. And there is thus no 
contradiction.^®^ 

In the second Adkyaya, in Sutra II. 1. 28, Atmani 
chaivam vichiirdicha hi, the question is answered, as 
we have seen above, how Brahman, destitute of bodily 
form and qualities, becomes the creator of jagat which 
has a bodily form and has many qualities. In answering 
the question in the affirmative, the further question 
is raised whether Brahman is influenced by Mdyd Sakti 
just as ordinary flvas are. 

In the third Adhydya, we have Sutras III, 3. 15 and 
III. 3. 16, Atmasabddchcha and AtmagriKitiritaravaduttardt. 
Commenting on the former, Sripati says that in this Sutra 
the term Atma denotes Parabrahman. Texts in the Taittirlya 
Sruti such as, Tasinddvd elasmdddtmana dkdiassambkutah 

etc., declare that Atman, that supreme form of Para- 
brahman, is the chief cause of creation. And through him 
dkdia, etc. (Vayu, Agni, etc.) were originated. It is also 
said in the Mdndukya Sruti in texts such as Prapanchdpa- 
iamam bantam bivamadvaitam chaturtham manyante sa 
dtmd sa vigneyah iti, etc., which state that the term dtma 
is here used in order to denote that He is Siva Para- 
brahman who is the cause of prapancha. It is also 
declared in the Atharvabikhd text beginning with Dhydyl- 
tebdnam pradhydyitavyam saruamidam Brahma Vishnu 
Rudrendrdste samprasuyante iti, etc., and ending with 
Siva eko dhyeyah bivamkaraJt sarvamanyat parityajya, etc., 
that all those who wish to obtain mbksha in its final 
{charama) form should meditate upon Parasiva Brahman 
only to the prohibition of other forms. Therefore, it is that 
it is decisively proved that Siva Parabrahman, who is eternal 
and who is all-happy, who is all -auspicious and all-bliss. 

In this connection, Anandatirtiia quotes the Muiul. Upa., 
I, 1. 6 : — Yadbhutaydnm paripaSyantidhlrab ; and follows it up with 
the following citation from the Brahmdnda Purdna : — Vyavadhdne-ta 
suiistu pumstvam vidvadbhirnchyate i Sutiravyavadhanena prakrifitvam 
iti sihiii/} o Ubhaydtmakasuttlvdt Vasudevafy paralf pumdn a 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 
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is the dual cause of this world under the nomenclature 
of Atman. Smriti texts like Ritam satyam param Brahma 
pur u sham krishnapingalam i Ordhvaretam virupaksham 
vUvarupaya vai namo namah^'^^ etc., declare that the 
Krishnapingala and Virupdksha form of Parabrahman must 
always be meditated upon. Thus say the Smritis : Sivam 
bhajanti ye nardJt Bivam vrajanti te narah i Sivetaram 
bhajanti te &ivetaram vrajanti te n Those persons who 
meditate upon and worship Siva finally go to realize Siva, 
while those who meditate upon other forms of Para- 
brahman than that of Siva, go to and realize only such 
other forms. So, therefore, those who are fond of 
and anxious to reach Siva should meditate only upon the 
Siva Parabrahma form in order to realize the fruit of 
Anandamaya Siva and should not think others. The Sruti 
text, Anyontara dtmCmandamayah, etc., declares clearly 
that Sivamantra should be the chief term employed in 
meditating upon Siva in order to derive Anandamayasiddhi 
and this is clearly explained in them (the Sruti texts). 
Moreover, in other contexts also wherein, the text Anyd- 
'ntara dtmdnandamayah appears, the word dtma denotes 
Parabrahman and in that context explains that Siva 
forms the head of Parabrahman and that the other sides of 
Parabrahman, such as the two flanks and the back, are 
represented by other forms of deities. And therefore in 
order to derive complete happiness and enjoy it, head 
is the chief part of the body and this part being the 
form of Siva Parabrahman above all others, must be 
meditated upon. The Sruti text, Indriyebhyah pardhyarthd 
artivebhyabcha param manaiy i Manasastu para buddhih bud- 
dherdtmd mahdn parah i Mahatah param avyaktam avyak- 
tdt purushah parah i Purushdnm param kinchit sd hdshthd 
sd pard gatih n iti, etc., declares that subtler are the elements 
than the senses ; subtler is the mind than the elements ; 
subtler is the intellect than the mind ; subtler is the great 
Atman than the intellect ; mightier than the great Atman is 
the Avyakta ; mightier still than even the Avyakta is the 


Mahdpa., V. 8. 
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Purusha ; there is little beyond the Purusha. He is the final 
limit, and the final refuge (for the The Sruti texts, 

Anyontara dtmd prdimmayah i Anydntara dtmd mandmayah i 
and also Anydniara atmd vigndnamayak'^^ out that the 
term Atma is used for the subordinate andttna, because this 
is the highest reward that he could reach in realizing Atman 
on whom he meditates. And therefore the word Atma is used 
in these two senses (for Atman Andtman)?^^ ^\xi how 
can we determine the vigndnamaya aimtma to realize the 
dnandamaya dtma by meditation as declared in the Sruti 
text Anydntara dtmdnandamayah ? The next Sutra clears the 
dovht' Atmagrihitiritaravaduttardt {III. 3. 16). The term 
Atma in the Sruti text, Anydntara dtmdnandamaya iti, points 
out only the Paramatma and should be understood only as 
such. The expression itaravat'm the means clearly “ as 
compared with the word Atma used elsewhere ” — (i.e., the 
secondary sense signifying andtma, i.e., jlva). The Sruti 
text, Atmd vd idameka evdgra dsit i Ikskata Idkdn sri/d 
etc., in which the word dtma is used, refers only to 
Paramatman and should be understood in that sense. Then, 
why is this term used in this way ? The expression uttardt 
in the Sutra explains the meaning of the Sruti as an answer. 
Sd'kdmayata bahusydm praj'dyeya.''^^ It was his desire to 
create many such prajas (dtmaus). And this is the answer 
of Parabrahman when questioned. 

In Ej^a dtmanasbarlre bhdvdt (III. 3. 51), Sripati 
says : Atmanah — In the body of the jlva, Parabrahma Siva 

Katha Upa,<t III. 10. Avyaktam : The undeveloped. Paul 
Deussen translates it as ?ialura naturans and V yaktam as 7iaiura 
naturata or the already developed. See the Philosophy of the Upa- 
nishads, 240. Purusha: Spirit ; the Knowing Subject. Ibid. 

Anydntardtmd=A?iyafi-^a7itarah’^Aimd, where aTtyah denotes 
Parabrahman. Cf. Uttamah Purushastvanyah {Bhagavad-Giid, XV. 17); 
antarah-^-dtmd denotes the subordinate andimd {i.e., the jiva). 

Anandatirtha quotes from (i) Vdma7tas7nriti : Andima7iydt77ta 
iabdastu sdpachdrah prayujyate\ and (ii) from the Tal, Br. Ufa.: 
Dvevdva brahmaTTtdrupe Att7idchaiva AndtTndcha. 

Aitarlya Upa., 1. 1. 1. Idiit, Upa., II. 6. 

36 F 
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prevails as its chief (or dominating) innate property. 
The texts, Grihapralishthe parame parardhe i lianas- 
sarvavidyanam xivarassarvabhutanam i Pradkdna kshetragna- 
Paiirguneiak samsara mbkska sthitibandha hetuh • Brahma- 
vidapnbti param i Tattvamasi i iti^ etc., clearly denote 
that Brahman as Atman exists in the body absolutely over 
and above the jlva {jlvatiriktatvena) as supreme and unsur- 
passed. And it is therefore not correct that the jlva 
should meditate upon himself for realization. This is the 
gist of what is intended to be conveyed by this Sutra. 
In all this Brahmavidya, during meditation, the updsaka 
the meditator) should clearly understand the svarupa 
of Parabrahman in order to differentiate the updsaka 
from the updsya. In the Sutra, Traydndmeva chaivam- 
upanydsah prainaicha iti and the Taittirlya Sruti text, 
Bhrigurvai vdrunih • Varunam pitaramupasasdra \ Adhlhi 
bhagavb Brahmeti i Tasmd etat prbvdcha i Annam prdnam 
chakshuh irbtram manb vdcham iti \ Tam hbvdcha i and the 
text beginning with Yatb vd imdni bhutdni jdyante’^^ and 
ending with Saishd bhdrgam vdrunl vidyd parame vybman 
pratishthitd,'"^'^ it is said in answer to the question raised 
whether in order to meditate on dnandamaya Brahman 
should the updsaka (the meditator) think upon the Para- 
matman or the jlva : — In the Srutis it is said Ayamdtmd 
Brahma"^^ (This dtma is Brahman) thereby meaning that the 
jlva alone is Brahman. The Sruti texts Yb'nydm devatdm 
updste anyb' sdvanyb' hamasmi i Na sa veda yathd paiuh i Mri- 
tybssamrutyumdpnbti iti,’’^^ etc., clearly state that there is no 
other beyond the meditator himself to realize as the Supreme. 
The Sruti texts, Ahamasmi Brahmd/iamasmi iti,’’^^ etc., 
also support the same view. Therefore if it is argued that 
it is the conclusion of all Vedantic texts that the meditator 
should meditate on himself for realization, then the reply is 


Taitt. upa., Ill, 1. 1. 
Ibid., Ill, 1. 6. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 6. 19. 
Ibid., IV. 4. 19. 

'** Ibid., I. 4. 10. 
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that the explanation is propounded in this Sutra : Eka atma- 
naiiarlre bMvdt. The expression “ E^a/t ” means Para- 
mdtman ; Pradhana kshetragnapatir maheivara^" ; the 
expression “ Atma ” means “ stkdvara jangamdtmaka jxva ” 
i.e., the being in the movable and immovable world ; the 
word Bhinnah is to be read here after the word “ Atmanalp 
This word is suggested as completing the sense of the 
Sutra, which Sripati reads as to mean that “ In the /Iva's 
body, Paramatman dwells as the Chief Lord ; on account of 
/Iva, He is different from him {/tva) As read by him, the 
Sutra would run : Eka dtmano bhinnah barlre bhdvdt. 

Sripati then proceeds. The Sruti texts Ritam piban- 
tau sukritasya Ibke gnhdm pravishtau paraml parardhe i 
Chchdydtapau Brahmavidb vadanti panchdgnayo ye cha trind- 
chiketdh’’^* i Dvdsupanm sayujd sakhdyau i Ksharam pra- 
dhdnam amritdksharam harah kshardtmand vUale deva 
ekah, etc., declare that the two internal beings, jlva and 
Ibvara, are always living in the Pundarika (heart) of the 
body as two different beings. All Vedanta agrees in declar- 
ing that the two are ever constant and this is amply proved 
in the dialogue between Bhrigu and Vdruni, in the manner 
of question and reply. Bhrigu has clearly explained 
the Brahma dfiarma, viz., that the vigndnamaya jxva is 
absolutely different from the Anandamaya Brahma, as exist- 
ing in the body of the jxva. This peculiar characteristic of 
the two is inevitable. In conclusion, the Sruti text 
beginning with Sa yabchdyam purushe i Yaschdsavdditye i 
6(3! ekah I Sa ya evam vit i and ending with Ahamannamaha- 
mannamadantamadmi i A ham visvam bhuvanam abhyabhu^ 
vdm I Suvarna jybtih i Y a evam veda i and also the Sruti texts 
Sarvo vai Rudrah I Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i Vrdhvare- 
tam Virupdksham vibvarupdya vai namb namajd^'^ i Hiran- 
maybham Sivarupamasmi i Namb hiranyabdhave l iti, and 
numerous other texts declare that Parasiva in his form of 
Hiranmaya and the All-pervading prevails everywhere. This 
cannot be claimed by another {netara paratvam). Sruti texts 

Mahopa., X. 21. 

Ibid. 
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like y'd vigitattG tishthan yasya vigfMnatn Saflrcifn I Ya atmani 
tishthan yasyatma ^arirani'^^ I Hiranmaye parekoie virajam 
Brahma nishphalam I Tat iubhram jybtisham /yotistattaddt- 
mavidb viduh i Atmdvd're drashiavyah brbtavyb mantavyb 
nididhydsitavyah \ BrahmavSda Brahmaiva bhavati i 
etc., declare that according to one’s own and other 
idkhas of Vedanta and every other branch of learning! 
Siva Parabrahman is the one to be meditated upon and 
that the jlva is the meditator. And that by his medita- 
tion upon Brahman, the jxva can obtain and realize 
Brahman is also clearly explained. The meditation on 
Brahman as Annam Brahma by the vigndndtmaka jlva 
during the period of meditation refers only to Para- 
mesvara Brahman who pervades him. And in order 
to reach him, the various stages of his meditation show 
the several steps that he advances in his progress of 
meditation in order to reach him. The conception of 
the jlva as Brahman himself absolutely is flatly contra- 
dicted by several Sruti texts : — AnlJayd ibchati muhyamd- 
nah I Tarati ibkamdtmavif^'' i Uam gndtvd amritatvameti I 
Tamevam viditvd atimrityumeti i Ndnyah panthd vidyate 
ayandya Sraddhd bhakti dhydna ydgddavehi i Atmdnam 
aranim kritvd pranavam chottardranim i Dhydna ntr- 
mathandbhydsdt pd§am dahati panditah i etc., and many 
others. This forms the subject of discussion of the 
Bhriguvalll dialogue from the beginning to the end. 
Sruti texts like Aham Brahmdsmi, Tattvamasi, itij'^'^ etc., 
though they lead to the inference that the meditator and 
the meditated are one in the result [p/iala), yet they have 
not sufficiently proved and declared that the jlva, who 
enters into anddi malasamsdra (an infinite series of sins) 
and binds himself for entering into several generations in 
his bodily form, now going into it and now coming out 
of it, and who thus keeps struggling on in this fire of 


Brihad. Upa., III. 7. 22. 
Chch. VII. 1. 3. 

TaitL Upa., III. 8. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 8. 7. 
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tapatraya and feels burning pain {dandahyamdna), could ever 
come out of it and ever could possibly attain Brahmatva 
— this is kept as a great doubt. That this is never possible 
is conclusive (Tdpatraydnala dandahyamdna svabhdvasya 
naivato Brahmatvam sambhavatlti siddham). 

Evanchdtmdkdrtsnyam (11. 2. 33). {And in the case 
of space also, on account of there being no difference^ 
Thus, it follows that the dtman (as flva) became a totality 
with the Supreme. In other words, the jxva is, as com- 
pared with the body, in small size and occupies but a small 
portion of it. There, in that small space, it lives in a very 
diminutive form ; in the same way it lives in small insects 
occupying but a small space in them, and making the totality 
of its form with the Supreme Atman. Moreover, if it is 
conceded that the flva occupies the body in as mall form, 
then, there is room to think that it goes even to Paralbka 
in that small form. And therefore we have to accept that 
the jlva assumes the sukshma form and lives in the body. 

If we have to oppose such a view, the next Sutra — 
Starlrdndm chdnavasthitaparimdnatvdt (II. 2. 34) {And on 
account of recognition) — explains that it cannot be so 
contradicted. 

We have seen insects such as flies, etc., in minute 
forms, born as the result of their previous karma ; 
such insects are born again in their future lives as 
elephants as the result of their previous karmaf"^^ But 
the suggestion, because the flva is small and minute, it 
can ascend to the other world in that form {i.e., with its 
body), because its body is small and that the elephant cannot 
because of its heavy body, is fallacious and cannot be 
accepted. Such a reasoning ends in contradicting the 
siddhdnta (the theory) that no jlva goes to the other world 
with its body but leaving the body behind. 

Ndtmdiruter nityatvdchcha tdbhyaft (II. 3. 16). 

The word Atma cannot obtain the meaning of iarlra. Why ? 
Because it is not so supported by the Srutis. We do not 

A fly in one generation may become an elephant in another 
birth. See Mahabharata, AnuSasanika Parva, Kifopdkhyana. 
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hear from the Sruti texts describing creation that the 
flvas were created anew. (They already existed.) Sruti 
texts like GnJa gtiau dvau ajd7niam§au, etc., bear tes- 
timony to the eternal existence of the jlvas. This is 
the gist of the meaning of this Sutra {Na-\-dtma+airuteh 
■\-nityatvat+cha+tdbhyah). That this entire world was 
originated through the influence of Akdia, etc.’^^ and that 
Brahman became manifest through Parabrahman is 
stated in the Sruti texts. Then, if it is asked whether 
the jlva also came into existence along with Brahman 
and the entire world, the question arises which is the 
right answer. The answer should be in the affirmative 
iastlti). How ? The ready reply is provided by the Sruti 
text Ekavigndnhta sarvavigtidnam’'^'^ — by understanding 
one we have to understand the rest in the same way, in 
order that we may be consistent with our previous 
Pratigm {Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvibdmbau^ etc., texts). We 
have agreed that originally there was only one srishti 
(creation) during which just as akdia and the rest 
became manifested, jlvas also became manifest and this 
is supported by the Sruti texts as already set forth in our 
arguments (texts like Yatah prasutd jagatah prasutl- 
toyena jlvdn visasarja bhumydm)?''^ From whom the 
world came into existence, through him (the Parabrahman) 
ue.y the same source, came also the jlvas. Prajdpatih prajd 
asrujata ; Sanmuldssdmyemdjt sarvdh prajdh saddyatandh 

Akdiadvayufy vdyoragni)} agnerdpafy, etc., Rig-Veda, Taitt. 
Upa., II. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 

This is a text from the Ma/idndrdyatnopanishad, I. 16. It is 
quoted by Anandatirtha, I. 1. 1. The full text is as follows: — 

Yam antassamudre kavayo vadanti yadakshare parame prajdb ' 
Yatab prasutd jagatah prasuti toyena jlvdn visasarja bhumydm n 

Anandatirtha quotes it for establishing his thesis that the 
world is eternal and only became manifest through Parabrahman 
at the time of creation along with the jlvas, thereby suggesting 
that jlvas were no new entities brought into being at the time of 
creation but only previously existing ones brought into manifesta- 
tion at creation by him. 
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satpratishthdh Yatdvd imdni bhutdni jayante iti and 
other texts clearly prove that the creation of the ■world 
was along with all the jxvas in a sachet ana form. These 
texts clearly demonstrate that the coming into being of 
the jivas was along with the world and that it is to be 
understood to be as such. No separate statement (of 
this) is necessary, for Brahman is also said to be eternal. 
This view is amply proved by Sruti texts like Tattvamasi'''^ 
etc., inasmuch as the jivas to whom Brahmatva is 
attributed, are also eternal. Sruti texts like A itaddtmya- 
midam sarvam Sarvam khalvidam Brahnui etc., also 
prove that Brahman became manifested through Akdia 
etc., though eternal. And therefore the view that even 
the jivas did come through the influence of Akdia, 
etc., has to be accepted. If this is the conclusion we 
have to come to, then according to the Sutra Ndtmd- 
6ruter nityatvdchcha tdbhyah iti^ etc., the word dtma 
cannot be construed to mean the iarlra, because it 
is not so established by the Sruti texts. The Gltd 
Smriti says : Na jdyate mriyate vd vipakhW'^^ (Neither 
is he born nor does he die). And Sruti texts like 
Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvlsdnlsau, etc., conclusively oppose 
the holding of a contradictory view. The eternity of 
the Atman {Atmano nityatvam) (e.e., jlva and the Para- 
brahman) is amply proved by the Sruti and Smriti 
texts themselves. Sruti texts such as Nityd' nitydndm che- 
tanaichetandndm ekd bahundm yd vidadhdti kdmdn Ajd 
nityaiidivatdyam purdti^ na hanyate Juinyamdne Sarlre 
iti, etc., declare the same view, viz., that jivas are eternal 
among the eternal things {nityd' nitydndm) ; are sentient 

Chch. Upa., VI. 6. 4. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 8. 7. 

Ibid., IV. 8. 7. 

Ibid., III. 4. 

Bhagavad-Gita, II ; Kafha Upa., II. 18. 

Kafha Upa., V. 13. 

Bhagavad-Gita, II. 
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beings among sentient beings {chetana§chetattandm) ; 
and one among several eternal things {ekd bakundm), who 
realize their desires ; this jlva is called aja (because he is 
not born) ; nitya (eternal) ; and bdbvata (ever existing as a 
being) ; he is always old (purdmA) ; he is neither killed nor 
does he die although he loses his bodily form. And there- 
fore d^ma cannot mean the barira. Then how is it possible 
to know everything by knowing well one thing (as stated in 
the Sruti text Eka vigndnena sarva vigndnam)V^^ The 
reply may be thus formulated. The jlvas also possess the 
right to act and are in the fields of kdra^ and kdyya 
independent of others. 

This being so, then, we have to admit that the world 
and jlvas came into existence by the influence of Akdsa, etc. 
But it is said that it is not so {netyuchyate). Because of 
dravya (substance)’'®^ being the same, all others are the 
transformed travail {avasthdntardpattih) of that one. And 
the same remark applies to the jxva also. But in the jlva^ 
there is something more, viz., while Akdba, etc., are ache- 
tana, jxva is not so, because it is a ch^tana (sentient being). 
This is the peculiarity (vibeska). Another peculiarity is that 
the jxva has in it invested gndna (knowledge) to a small 
extent while Akdba, etc., do not possess it. But Akdia, etc., 
have for their part a peculiar transforming characteristic, 
thereby showing a constant tendency to change from 
one appearance to another {svarupdnyathdbhdva). This 
last peculiarity of liability to constant change is not 
found in the jxva, which is prohibited {pratishiddhyate) to 
it. So, in conclusion, it follows that having proved the 
eternity of the jxva and explained the difference between 
Parabrahman and the jxva, and the jxva being always 
dependent on the Parabrahman for obtaining all that it is 
to enjoy through his favour and under his control, the jxva 
can in no circumstances aspire to be on a level with 

Chch. Upa., IV. 1. 6. 

Dravyam : a thing, substance, matter ; the ingredient or 
material of anything. An elementary substance, the substratum 
of properties, one of the seven categories of the Vaiseshikas. 
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the Parabrahman in the many characteristics which mark 
him — nityatva (eternality), niravadyatva (faultlessness), 
sarvagnalva (all-knowing), satyasankalpatva (truthful 
determination), karyakaraitadhipatva (lordship of karya 
and karana)^ and viivapatitva (lordship of the universe). 
And therefore Parabrahman is the ordainer of all the 
states in the chidachit world in the entire creation and 
is responsible for its control. And therefore in the 
light of all the qualities proved in Parabrahman, the jxva 
can never acquire any such dharma unto himself. Even 
though in his sukshma daid, Parabrahman lies in him (/iva) 
also in a sukshma daid ; dvaita (dualism) is eternal {dvaita- 
sya nityatvam). In the mbksha da^d (realized state), by 
virtue of the Bhmmarakltanydya, the /wa, being freed from 
all kinds of bondage, attains Sivatva {Sivaiva prdptih). 
Sruti texts like Brahmaveda Brahmaiva bhavati etc., 
clearly declare this truth. Therefore we have to admit that 
in the state of bondage {baddha daidydm), jlva and Brahman 
are entirely different from each other {baddha da^dydm 
jlva Brahmandr bhedatvam) and in the realized state 
{mukta daidydm) they are one {muktadaidydm abhedatvam). 
This is the manner in which Sruti satnanvayam is brought 
about. When one’s power in himself expands, Sivatva is 
naturally reached in its fully developed state {Sivasvdbhd- 
vika svaiakti vikdsatayd). Just as Sruti texts like 
thbrna ndbhissrujate grihyatecha iti, etc., demonstrate that 
both the act of creation of the universe and the act of 
withdrawing of it is in one and the same urnandbhi 
(Paramount Lord), the dvaitddvaita doctrine’follows in the 
same way. If we are to discuss the principles involved, then 
it comes to bhedatva, i.e., Parabrahman being the cause 
{srishti) and the material world the updddna kdrana. Judg- 
ing from the material world and its creation {updddnatva), 
ab^datva is established. Both kdrydvastha and kdrana- 
vastha have come to prevail upon jagat and I^vara and 
this establishes the doctrine of Bheddbhedatvam. Judging 
from kdrydvastha^ Parabrahman’s own iakti is throughout 


Mund. upa., III. 2. 9. 
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seen to be in continuity without any break {sva^aktipari' 
namatvena abhedatva) and hence obhMatva is established ; 
but judging from niyamakatva (the controlling power be- 
hind the creation), bhinnatva is proved {svaniydmakatvena 
svabhinnatvam). Even judging from the standpoint of 
kdrandvastha, every part of the creation is withdrawn into 
himself — which proves abhedatva {svdntarllnatvena abhlda- 
tvam). Just as in the hot season {grlshma kale), the earth 
is seen quite free from green grass, etc., being parched up 
these existing but in very minute (sukshma) form, everything 
having been absorbed in Parabrahman, svabhinnatvam is 
established by the whole of the Veddnta (that is, it follows 
that the material world is separated from the Parabrahman). 
Thus abhinnatva is, in Sripati’s opinion, the minutest form 
of bhinnatva. This passes generally as abhinnatva. Sruti 
texts like Sadeva saumyedamagra dslt,"'^^ etc. {He was the 
only one that existed at first in the form of Sat) declare that 
at the time of Pralaya in this world, Parabrahman existed in 
the form of chidachiddtmaka Parabrahman (i.e., keeping 
everything in himself. He alone existed). Then when crea- 
tion came into being, Parabrahman began to manifest every- 
thing as quite different from himself and brought into 
existence the world and the rest. Sruti texts like Asadvd 
idamagra dslt \ Tatd vai sadajdyata etc., declare that 

the term asat in the Sruti texts denotes the chidachiddtmaka 
form of Parabrahman and that he existed in a very minute 
{sukshma) form and thereafter everything became minutest in 
a visible form. Thus the things which were in the manifest 
form at first, became, through the cause of Parabrahman, 
all visible in their gross {sthula) form. In other words, these 
transformations from their minutest forms to big, bulky 
forms were due to that Supreme Parabrahman, who caused 
these changes from one state to another, i.e., from cause to 
effect through his ^abda and other influences, which did not 
exist before (that is, what was in sukshma bhinnatva, i.e., 
aikatva, became in Parabrah man’s hands sthula bhinnatva). 

Chch. Upa. VI. 2. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 7. 
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Parabrahman in whom ckulamSa was latent, minutest 
during srishti its actual, real state, by way of vikara 
(transformation), in order to prove the fruit of its own 
action {karma phala bhoktratvaya) i.e., the real nature of 
ckidam&a (latent in Parabrahman). (What was latent in 
him looked like aikya but not really aikya ; so in srishti 
it comes out in its real form.) This double manner 
of manifesting himself which is latent in Parabrahman 
and which is brought into play during srishti shows his 
controlling nature. This manifests his two-fold nature, in 
which chidachit are, in Pralaya^ latent in him. In creation, 
these are separated and are shown, by reason of karya and 
karana as separate, each with its different characteristics. 
These are different in creation {srishti) owing to their 
inherent characteristics and are so manifest. These two 
kinds of manifestations look, in their manner of operation, 
quite different from each other, so as to seem that they are 
the result of magic {Prakdradvaye prakdrinicha samdnah)?^’' 
Therefore an undesirable conclusion is reached {dpattih). 
Th.Q Srutiioxi beginning with Yendirutam srutam'"'^^ and 
ending with Ekavigiidn^na sarva vigndnam, etc. (what 
has not been heard has now been heard ; by under- 
standing one thing thoroughly well, everything will be 
understood) is illustrated in the example contained in 
the Sruti text Yathd saumyekena mriipindena'^^ etc. 
(Oh sweet disciple ! look at this rounded ball of earth, 
etc.) This example seems knowledge in a nutshell, which, 
when expanded, explains clearly the whole relationship 
which is made up of coming together and parting {i.e., 
creation and dissolution). In the same way, you have to 
understand, by way of application, how the jiva is brought 
into manifestation and how it undergoes dissolution 
{jlvasyotpatti maraitavddinyah). Several Sruti texts like 
Prajdpatih prajd asrujata, etc., declare clearly how 

Sukshmddvaita is advaita reduced to the minutest form. This, 
briefly put, seems to be .Sripati’s view. 

Chth. Upa., III. 1. 3. 

Ibid., VI. 1. 4. 
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the achidamia svarupa jlva comes into existence and 
goes into dissolution. This forms the subject of discussion 
between the two sets of argumentators known as jlva- 
nityatva-vadmyah and jiva-pratishedha-vadinyahy those who 
argue that jlva is eternal and those who contradict that 
view. Smriti texts like Na jdyate mriyaie, etc., and Sruti 
texts such as Nityo’nitydnam chetanaichetanandmj'^'^ itiy etc. 
declare the two states of the jlva in their svarupa in the 
sankbcha and vikdsa form in the illustrating example (of 
mri(pinda) shown to the disciple. Also, texts like Sava, esha 
ntahdnaja dtmd ajarb amarb amritb Brahma Nityb'nit- 
ydndmy"'^'^ etc., prove distinctly the Parabrahma vishaya {i.e.y 
characteristics of Parabrahman). Thus, at all times, it is 
clearly explained what there is contained in Parasiva- 
brahman in his latent form of chidachid vastuh ; while 
he himself is Purnah and while before creation he 
shows himself, as one all contained in himself, undiffe- 
rentiated in name, form and division {prdksrishlerekatvd- 
vadhdranam ndmarupa vibhdgdbhdvddupapadyate). This 
is how it operates, SruH texts like Tarhya vydkritamdslt 
tanndmarupdbhydm vydkriyatby declare how during 

srishti those latent things in avyakta Parabrahman 
became manifest, and how they have been described in the 
Sdstras by their individual names and forms in their several 
states of existence at their origin and at their dissolution. 
There are interpreters who argue that Brahman himself 
appears in several jlva forms owing to the upddhi of avidya 
{avidybpddhi) in him ( Yetvavidybpddhikam jlvatvam vadantt)\ 
there are those who argue that at all times the jlva lies in 
Brahman absolutely separate from him, but only comes into 
srishti in order to work out his own destiny [pdramdrthikb- 
pddhikritam) ; and there are those who argue that Brahman, 
who by himself forms the bhbktru (the enjoyer), bhbgya (the 
object of enjoyment) and the controller (niyantru). All these 

Kafha Upa., V. 13. 

Brihad. Upa„ IV. 4. 25, 

Kafha Upa., V. 13. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 3. 
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three sets of disputants maintain avidya^akti, mpddiiakti 
and bhbktru-bkdgya-niyantru iakti^ and agree to the con- 
clusion that at the time of Pralaya^ Parabrahman alone 
exists as Self. And all these say that Parabrahman alone 
exults in bliss without another name, form or division as ex- 
plained in Suiras like Pais/tamya nairghrinyena sdpekshaivat 
(II. 1. 34), Nakarmavibhdgdditi chenndndditvdt hyupapa- 
dyaleckdpyupalabhyaiecha (II. 1. 35), iti etc. These texts 
declare clearly that the flow of jlvas in their different states of 
existence ijlvabhedasya) in their different series of karma (tat 
karma pravdhasya) is of eternal nature (andditvdt) and is seen in 
the form of a stream continually flowing. They also say that 
in both the states — pdramdrthika and anddyupddhi — Para- 
brahman himself undergoes bondage. As upddhi is nothing 
apart from Parabrahman nor anything new from him, Para- 
brahman alone undergoes all these transformations (Upddhi 
Brahma vyatirikta vastvantardbhdvdt aparasya B rahmaiva 
vichitrdkdrena parinamate). He alone enjoys all results, 
both good and bad. But in that capacity as controller 
(niyanlru), he does not enjoy any portion of the results ; yet 
the unseparateness from Parabrahman as both enjoyer and 
enjoyed^ he manifests himself as All-alone. As for our part, 
we hold that Parabrahman, out of his supreme power of 
expanding and contracting in the forms kdrya and kdrana, is 
always absolutely free from any speck of fault and far from 
any smell of it. His satyasankalpatva (truthful resolution) is 
exhibited variously and without end and is always seen in 
the midst of the ocean of his good qualities. He holds in 
himself chit and cuhit things ; but He has no other kinds of 
forms which are wanting in His goodness. And therefore 
the demonstrated conclusion is everything is reasonable 
and virtuous in Him. 

Svdtmand chbttaraybh (II. 3. 19) (Sva+dtmand+cka-{- 
uttaraybh). Is sva (Parabrahman) or dtma the greater? 
The answer is in the conclusion reached. In order to 
reject any vibhutva for the jlva^ this Sutra is propounded. 
The particle cha in this Sutra is intended to restrict the 
meaning of dtma. However, death follows from the 
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separation of the jwa from the iarlra. This is called 
utkranti. Even if the jlva as the associate of sva stayed 
in the iarira, he finds no secure home in it. (This 
Sulra says that the flva cannot reckon on the iarira as 
its permanent home ; because jiva has no vibhutva over the 
iarira) Therefore anulva (atomicity or minuteness) becomes 
established (as the chief characteristic) of the jiva. [The Sutra 
means : The meaning of the word dtma {jiva) used with the 
term sva (Parabrahman) is restricted by the conclusion 
arrived at later on.] The word sva must be understood 
from its own meaning according to the term used in the 
Sutra. Because the term sva used in Sutra 21 restricts the 
meaning to jiva who occupies in a minute form the iarira 
merely for enjoyment of the results of his previous karma 
(II. 3. 20). The term anu cannot apply to jiva, but to 
Parabrahman, the chief adhikdri, who is other than the 
jiva and controls the jiva in the iarira {Na-\-anuh-\-atah 
+iruteh-\-iti-\rchet-\-na-\-itardd/tikdrdt) (II. 3. 20). In the 
next Sutra, Svaiabddnmdndbhydmcha (II. 3. 21), it is stated 
that the jiva also is called anu when in the iarira. Thus 
the Sruti text says, Yeshd anurdtmd c/ietasd veditavyo yasmin 
prdtiah panchadhd samvivUaj’^* ili, etc. (This anu who is 
also called dtma and who is determined by the method of 
his actions also entered the iarira in the form of the five 
elements)- This anu form of the jiva was placed in the 
iarira along with the controlling adhikdri {sva)j‘^^ in order 
to give the jiva opportunities of enjoying the fruit of his 
actions. The text says, bhdgd jivassavigneyah (The lesser 
one who actually enjoys should be understood to be the jiva). 
The jiva is usually known to be of such a minute form as to 
be known in the world’s parlance as the size of a hair at the 
end of the tail of a horse {vdldgra mdtrd vyavahdrbpi). 
Therefore he {jiva) is also called anu as well as the Supreme 
Atma, with whom he stays in association in the iarira. 
Thus under the control of the Supreme Atma, this anu 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 9. 

Sva. Literally, one’s own, belonging to oneself. Brahman, 
the Supreme Soul, claiming the fivas as his own. 
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jlva pervades the whole of the iarira and undergoes 
experiences such as misery, etc.''®® 

In the Suira, Svcdabdonmandbhydmcha (II. 3. 21) 
{And on account of the very word — Sva — and of the 
measure of pervasion), the significance of the term sva is 
explained at some length. The term sva is employed to 
show that Parabrahman is also in the anu form. The 
Sruti text, Eshd anurdtmd chetasa, veditavyo yasmin prdnah 
panchadhd samviveid'^'^ declares that this jlva in the 
form of anu is to be understood by his actions ; he 
entered the iartra as prana composed of the five elements. 
The expression unmdnam in the Sutra means Udhrutya- 
mdndbhydm, i.e., the measure of elevation as between the two ; 
{Svci) resembles anu in his form ; what results from the 
resemblance and the measure of elevation (afforded) to the 
jlva (by Sva) makes it get such elevation applied to itself 
(the jlva)P^ The Sruti text declares Valdira iata^ 
bhdgasya batadhd kalpitasya cha I Bhdgd jlvas savigneya 
iti. (The jlva is to be known as part of the hundredth part 
of the point of hair follicle of a horse’s tail divided a 
hundred times.)'®* And in vyavahdra, the jlva occupies such 
a small minute form in the sarlra ; yet he throws his 
refulgence throughout the whole body during life. And 
therefore it is the dtma in the anu form that exists 
in the barlra and it is he who calls himself the jlva. 
In this anu form, whatever experiences he, (the jlva), 
gathers of sorrow, pain, etc., is for himself only and not for 
the Sva. If it is asked whether it is possible for two sets of 
beings — jlva and sva — one undergoing pain, sorrow and 

The term unmaua used in the Siiira is meant to measure out 
the difference between the jlva and the Parabrahman in ariu forms 
in which the jlva experiences pain and sorrow while Parabrahman is 
all^exultant bliss, controlling the jlva, Ufimdna means weighing or 
measuring up ; it is really a measure of size or quantity. 

Mund, Upa„ III. 1. 9. 

The sva is in the iartra in aiiu form and gives his prabhdva 
to the jlva and makes him appear as if he was everything. The 
bimba-pratibimba theory is implicit in this comment. 

Sveta. Upa., V. I. 
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the like and the other free and exultant in joy, to co-exist, 
the following Sutra explains it: Avirbdha^chandanavat 
(II. 3. 22) inhere is no contradiction as in the case of 
sandal unguent). 

There is no contradiction ; because it is like the 
sandal plant in the midst of a number of other kinds of 
trees. Just as the sandal paste smeared over the body in a 
particular spot spreads its scent throughout the body 
and produces coolness, etc., similarly the flva and ksketragna 
staying in one place in the body throws its radiance 
all over the body and experiences sorrow and joy in 
every part of the iarira generally. Hence, there is no 
contradiction here. If it is asked in which part of the 
iartra the jlva lies in its am^a form {Kasminnamieva 
sthanam), the next Sutra determines its special place (in the 
Sarlra). Avasthiti vai^eskydditi chemtabhyupagamdddhrudt 
hi (II. 3. 23) {If it be said that this is not so on account 
of specialization of abode., we say no, because of the acknow- 
ledgment of a place of the Sva, i.e., in the heart). 

Sruti texts like Hridayadebe hydtmanah sthitih ; 
Hridihyayam dtmd tatraikabatam nddlndm ith^'^^ etc. ; 
Katama dtmd iti,^'^^ etc. ; Vo yam vigndnamaya prdneshu 
hridyantarjydtih ; etc., declare that the dtma cannot live 
in any other place than what is allotted to it especially as 
its own, viz., the interior of the heart. The example of 
sandalwood is given only to proclaim the special region 
allotted to it in the barira, by which it proclaims itself 
through its radiant rays — just as the scent does the 
existence in the midst of other trees of the sandalwood. 
The example of the sandal is not to show merely its 
position amon g the trees ; but to indicate how it proclaims 

®®‘’ Praina Upa., III. 6. 

Brihad. Upa., VI. 3. 7. 

These may be thus translated : — Atma is in the Hridayapradeia 
— the area of the heart ; in the area of the heart, along with a 
hundred nerves, this dtma dwells ; the dtma is none at all 
when compared with the Supreme Sva ; he who is proclaimed as 
vigndnamaya dwells in the living body in the interior of the 
heart in a glowing form. 
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its existence in the place where it is by its scent. 
Even though its existence is confined to one particular 
spot, its rays carry its fame through the sanra and 
makes itself all-pervasive (all which is due to the 
influence of Sva in the body by the side of the jlva). 
The following Siitra gives a further description of the 
jxvd s existence in the sarlra : Gunadva Ibkavat (II. 3. 
24)*o* {^Or on account of its all-round lustre). 

The expression va in the Sutra excludes all other 
doctrines than what is declared herein. Atma by its 
own property {gttfia) and knowledge (gnana) stays in 
its allotted spot with its rays radiating throughout the 
Sarxra, And therefore dlokavat. Just as a jewel seen 
in the rays of the sun puts out the rays of the jewel 
exhibiting its property, similarly the jiva, remaining in the 
region of the heart, receiving the rays of the Supreme 
Sva (Parabrahman), radiates in his own property as his 
characteristic, just as a mirror, wherever he moves. In 
the same way, the wisdom of the jlva, through the 
supreme influence, pervades throughout the iarlra. 
Therefore it is, in conclusion, determined that in that 
special region, which gives him the opportunity of 
catching the rays of light by virtue of being under the 
influence of Sva {svasrayat), the jlva is so much capable of 
as to throw out rays in his own capacity. Verily, if it 
is doubted whether so long as the jlva is dependent for 
his gndna and prabha because of the influence of one 
who is different from himself {svarupa vyatirikta), then 
he should be considered as different in his properties 
also from the Supreme. The next Sutra removes this 
doubt: Vyatirekb gandhavattathdcha dariayati (II. 3.25) 

Sripati reads this Sf/fra thus : Gutfadva dlokavat. Alokavat : 
A as a prefix to verbs and nouns expresses the senses of near, 
near to, towards, from all sides or all around. Aloka, as read 
by Sripati, would thus suggest light, or lustre, spreading all around, 
which is peculiarly appropriate when used with reference to the 
fiva who, under the influence of the Sva, is held to pervade the 
whole iarira. 

m ^ 
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( There is a distinction as in the case of smell ; and thus 
Scripture also declares). 

Just as we experience from different smells their 
different qualities and determine the differences between 
them, in the same way the jiva recognizes himself by 
his gndna that he is pervading throughout the Sarlra and 
every part of it from the particle of a hair to the end of 
the nail and can say that he can feel and experience all over 
the iarlra. The Sruti text Albmabhyah anakhdgrebhyah 
Jdnatyevayam purushah iti, etc., (This man can feel all 
over and experience his existence) declares that even though 
he dwells in an atomic {atm) form within the region of the 
heart, yet by virtue of power, he proclaims that he lives in 
every part of the iarlra. Sruti texts like Tattvamasif^* 
Aham Brahmdsmif’^^ Ayamdtmd Brahmaf^^ iti, etc., pro- 
claim as if the jlva and Brahman live in the iarlra as if 
they were one {jlva Brahmanorekatvopadeidt).^^'^ If it is 
asked whether they are actually one in their lordliness 
{vibhutva), the next Sutra answers the question : Pruthag- 
upadesdt (II. 3. 26) {Their distinctness is taught). 

Sruti texts like lidnassarva vidydndm ; livarassarva 
bhutd^ndm Yb devdndm prathamam purastdt ; Viivddhikb 
rudrb maharshih Pradhdna ksheiragnapatirguneiah sam- 
sdra mbksha sthiti bandha hetuh Dvd suparnauf^^ iti, etc., 
clearly declare that jlva and Parabrahman in their respective 
capacities of the controlled and the controller, and in their 
peculiar characteristics of jlvatva and liatva, and in their 
subordinate and independent existences and in the state of 
experiencing bondage and in the shape of being free from 

C/tc/i. Upa., IV. 8. 7. 

Bnhad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 

Ibid., II. 5. 19. 

Some of these texts are quoted by Anandatlrtha in his 
Brahma-Siitra Bhdshya when commenting on this identical Sutra, 
which is according to his text II. 3. 27. 

Mahbpa., XIX. 

Ibid., X. 19. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 16. 

Ibid., IV. 6. 
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such bondage — in all these the two {jiva and Parabrahman) 
are entirely distinct from each other. While they are thus 
distinct from each other, vibhutva is only due to the 
independent Parabrahman, who is the controller. This 
is the conclusion proclaimed by the Srutis. There are, 
however, seen Sruti texts like Yd vignane tishthan 
Vignunam yagnam tanuta, iti, etc. If it is doubted whether 
the jxva cannot be called vigmmlmd, the next Sutra 
explains the doubt : Tadgunasdratvdttn tadvyapadHah 
prdgnavat (II. 3. 27) {A particle of the essence of Para- 
brahman! s qualities being reflected in the jlva, he is termed 
as if he were a prdgna). 

In this Sutra, the Sabda ‘ tu ’ screens the blame of 
dependency attaching to the jlva, because of the good 
quality reflected by the ray of his ( Parabrahman’ s) 
grace; because also vigndna is all his (Parabrahman’s) 
grace bestowed on the flva through his goodness. And 
therefore the j%va is extolled as vigndndtmd, thereby 
suggesting that the dtma derives that name {vigndndtmd) 
purely through his being associated with Parabrahman. 
According to Smriti texts like Yathd prdgnasyd- 
nanda sdrabhutb guna iti, the word prdgna as applied 
to the jiva is simply intended to pass him falsely as 
dnanda, because of the grace of Parabrahman. Accordingly 
Sruti texts like Yadesha dkdsa djiando na sydt ; Anaiudb 
Brahmeti vyajdndP^'^ iti ; Prdgnasya hy dnanda sdrabhutb 
gunah ; Sa ekb Brahmana dnandah ; Anandam Brahmanb 
vidvdn nabibheti kutaschanaP''^ declare that just as Para- 
brahman is all satya, all guana, all dnanda, so, this jiva, who 
becomes a gndni by his (Parabrahman’s) grace, also passes 
as such but falsely by the application of the terms prdgna and 
gndni to him as stated in Sruti texts like Saha Brahmana 
vipabchitd Yassarvagnah iti, etc. In conclusion, the jiva. 


Brihad. Upa., V. 7. 
Taitt. Upa., III. 6. 
Ibid., II. 4. 

Ibid., II. 1, 
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who becomes a pragna and a gnani through his samsMra, 
calls himself through his qualities vignani. 

The following Sutra assigns further reasons why he is 
so called : Yavadatmabhavitvachcha na doshastaddariandt 
(II. 3. 28) {And since the quality of vigndna exists 
wherever the Self w, there is no contradiction here ; thus 
the Scripture declares). The Sruti text Yoyam vigndna- 
mayah prdiieshu hridyantarjybtih purushassamdnassannu- 
bhau Ibkdvanusancharati, iti, declares that the jlva when he 
attains the stage of vigndnamaya, gets the opportunity to 
catch sight of that luminous Supreme Brahman {prdneshu 
hridyantarjybtih) who, living within the barira as an 
associate with the jlva, enlightens as to both the internal and 
the external world. In saying this there is no contradic- 
tion, because it is only when the jlva becomes possessed of 
dtmabhdvitva (the form of Parabrahman in his mind), that 
he will be in a position to realize the Supreme Brahman 
(taddarbandt), i.e., only by actual sight. Hundreds of Sruti 
texts like Yathd nadyassyandamdndssamudre astam gach- 
chanti ndmarupe vihdya i Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdd- 
vimuktah pardtparam purushamu paiti divyam Gatdh kaldh 

panchadabdh pratishthd devdscha sarve pratidevafdsu i Kar- 
mdni vigndnamayabcha dtmd pare' vy aye sarva eklbhavanti 
Esha samprasddbsmdt sarlrdt samuththdya paramjybti- 
rupasampadya svena rupendbhinishpadyateh^'^ iti \ etc., declare 
that the jlva, naturally meditating through the nivritli 
mdrga, will subsequently enter the region of Siva 
[Sivatattva) ; being rid of his carnal body will enter the 
kingdom of Siva through Siva-ybga, Siva-dhydna and Siva- 
gndna and become a jlvanmukta (a jlva free from bondage) 
and enter Siva-dhydna samddhi in the midst of burning 
brightness radiating like the lighted camphor, even in 
his anu form and present himself before the Supreme 
Brahman. And therefore there is no contradiction in the 
declaration of the Sruti texts. This clearly shows that the 

Mund. Upa., II. 2. 8. " 

Ibid., III. 2. 7. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 14. 
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jlva through his continuous ardent labour of holy meditation 
and austerity, has finally, like the one in sleep [supia 
purusha) who awoke at once into the illumination of the 
bright day, through enlightenment obtained by knowledge. 
In the comparison of the jlva in his anu form along with 
Parabrahman in his vibhutva^ of course, there is a contra- 
diction as between the jlva and Brahman, just as there 
is as between the river and the ocean. The former in 
running through his meditation concentrates on the Brahman 
in the form of a vast ocean ; this contradiction between the 
two cannot be prevented {durnivara). Moreover, if it is 
said that Isvara cannot live in the heart as a separate entity 
giving light to the jlva^ and that the ami form of the jlva 
cannot be accepted, being merely an illusion through 
upadhi^ then the argument becomes inconsistent [asangata). 
Syuti texts like Gnd gnau dvdii ajdvlsdnl.§au^'-^ Hi, etc., 
clearly declare that jlvas were brought into being through 
bhuta srishti and remained so until they reached Para- 
brahman again all throughout in the anu form. And 
therefore the atiutva of the jlva as its natural form is clearly 
proved as a fact. It has also been proved as an undoubted 
fact that the jlvas were in the state of sus/mpli, etc., without 
gndna. And that gndna is not their natural adjunct in 
their svarupa or their dharma in their original state is 
proved by the Sutra : Pumstvddivattvasya satobhivyakti 
ybgdt (II. 3. 29) {Since, as in the case of virile power, 
etc., there may be manifestation of that which exists). 

The term tu in this Sutra is intended to clear the doubt 
expressed above, i.c., whether the jlva is associated 
with giid^ia in its original form {svarupa) ; or in its natural 
state. Even in the sushupti state, the jlva is not completely 
free from agndna, because it is only after he becomes awake 
that he is able to refer back to what took place in sushupti 
as something that occurred while he was asleep. Therefore, 
gndna is only what he could acquire as a dharma subsequent- 
ly (to his holy practices). Gndna is a dharma to be acquired 
and not one attaching to the jlva naturally {svarupa dharma), 

^veta. Upa., I. 9. 
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just as manliness and other extraordinary powers 
become manifest only when the child grows into man- 
hood, because they are extraordinary qualities {asadhd- 
rana d/iarma)^ which though they exist in children, 
yet they are not manifest in them until they become 
men, when only such qualities become manifest in them 
and never earlier, nor at all times. The body [sarlra) 
is made up of the sapla dhdtu {i.e., chyle, blood, flesh, 
fat, bone, marrow and semen), which keep continually 
developing themselves and are attached to the svampa in 
unbroken sequence {svarupdnubandhi). “ Body ” (parxrd) 
means the thing which is made up of the sapta dhdtu^ the 
three-fold impurities {trimala), the two births {dviybni) and 
the four-fold feeders {chaturvidha d/idramaya)P'^^ {Tatsapta 
dhatu trimalam dviybni chaturvidhdhdramayau barxram.) 
This identical meaning was conveyed previously when dis- 
cussing the sushupti state. The experience and the varied 
knowledge he had acquired, in that sushupti state, the 
jxva was able to recall in the wakened [jdgrata) state. These 
qualities, therefore, are the natural dharma of the jxva, 
which he can avail himself of always. This point has been 
already discussed. Therefore, even before he develops 
the state of prdgjtatva, the svarupa of the jxva was in him. 
Therefore, this dima svarupa is not always small in 
measure {anuparimdna). And this the jxva, even after 
death, carries with him in a symbolic form, and nothing is 
new in him even in the mukta state. And therefore he 
cannot be said to have not possessed it at any time. More- 
over, according to the Sruti text Etebhybbhuiebhyassa- 
muthhdya tdnyevdnu vifudyati iti, whatever of a destructible 
kind is possessed by the jxva, during the time he is tied to 
family life, such as birth, death, etc., is not seen by him at 
the time he becomes a mukta. The same is explained in the 
Sruti text Yathd nadyddi^^^ etc., which declares that a par- 
ticle of water goes and joins a mass of water. Water attains 
to water at the time of mukti {jale jalavanmuktadasdydm). 

*** Annamaya, prdt^amaya, mandmaya, vigndnamaya. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 
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Similarly, the jlva as soon as it becomes morally pure 
{iuddha jivasyd) finds its home {tat praptitva dariaiidt) in 
itself at the time of its realization. Smriti texts 
such as Na pa&yo mruthyum paiyati narbgam notaduhkha- 
tarn I Sarvam rahci posy ah pasyati sarvamapnbti sarvcdah i 
Nbpajanam smarannidam sariram manasetan kaman paiyan 
ramate i iti, etc. (the jlva does not see death, i.e., he has no 
death ; nor suffer illness, nor unhappiness ; but he sees 
everything secretly and finally when he comes out, he sees 
everything clearly all round ; and finally he always recol- 
lects and keeps in memory what all he saw and experienced 
and enjoys all he wants for ever) state that the anu form of 
the jxva and the jlva in his well-developed and all-knowing 
state (svarupa) are not different from each other and they 
are never a contradiction to each other. (That is, there is 
no contradiction between the anu and prdgna states of the 
jlva.) If it is hereafter doubted how the jlva acquires 
knowledge of Brahman, casting off all his ignorance, etc., 
the next Sutra clears the doubt ; Nitybpalabdhyanupalabdhi- 
prasangb' nyatara niyamb vdnyathd (II. 3. 30) {Otherivise 
there zvould result permanent consciousness or non-con- 
sciousness, or else restrictive limitation to either). 

If it is admitted that the jlva is capable of obtaining 
all-pervading influence, then the question arises whether it 
refers to his all-knowing character or being present in all 
places at the same time {i.e., omnipresence). If the first 
alternative be assumed, then the jlva should be conceded to 
have possessed such knowledge at all times, which is not 
true. Also the jlva in his anu state should be conceded to 
have possessed all the characteristics of Parabrahman. But 
according to the above conclusion it is not so. Therefore, 
the jlva should at all times attain to knowledge in due 
course. It means this : — In this world, in order that the 
jlva may realize Brahmatva, he has to obtain gndna by 
meditation and then only he becomes a cause for realizing 
Parabrahman. If not, realization is not possible. If the jlva 
does not continually work through meditation in order to 
realize Brahman, then, mbksha is not realizable. Jlva fails 
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to realize his intended purpose. For our part, it has been 
sufficiently proved and declared that within our sartra, in the 
central region of the heart, the dtma remains and prompts 
the jlva to realize (Brahman) by his own exertions. We 
have already declared, after offering sufficient proofs, that in 
all cases wherever there is the cause easily workable, in all 
such circumstances, the jlva constantly meditates upon 
through penance and realizes the alma who remains in him. 
Else, it is not possible, on account of the various kinds of 
sins to which he is attached. Therefore, what has been 
previously proved, holds true. According to the Sruti texts 
Ayamdtmd Brahma, etc., Brahmatva is possible of 

realization only if the kshUragna is well understood and that 
he alone is the chief kartru within. Else, it is otherwise. 
This can be realized only when all the illusory bondage 
to which he {jlva) is attached has been absolutely broken. 
In order to throw overboard (eschew) the Advaita argument 
developed in the Jlva-Brahmavdda^ the Alma Adhikarana 
i.e.y {Kartradhikaranam) is begun. 

Atmeti tupagachchanti grdhayanti cha (IV. 1. 3) 
{But as the Alma ; thus he realizes and apprehends). 

In this Sutra the term dtma means jlva. This jlva 
being a mumukshu, constantly meditates upon, by prayer, 
etc., in order to realize Parasiva Brahman and thus realizes 
him. Mumukshu means a bhakla {i.e., a devotee) of Para- 
brahman. After knowing the VMdnta, etc., well through 
the Dahara^ Sdndilya and other vidyas {i.e., means of medi- 
tation) he finally apprehends** "■* the Paramatman, and thus 
realizes him and gets near him.®-^ This is the gist of 
the Sutra as suggested by itself. The term tu in the 
Sutra denotes certainty. Sruti texts like Yadd paiyaJp 
PaSyate rukmavar7iam kartdramlsam purusham Brahma^ 
ydnim 1 Todd vidvdn punyapdpe vidhuya niranjanam para- 
mam sdmyamupaitY-^ \ Yathd nadyassyandafndndssamudre 

Brihad. Upa., II. 5. 19. 

*** Grahayanti= jananti. 

*** U pagachchanti— prapnuvanti. 

Mnnd. Upa., III. 1. 3. 
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astam gachchanti namarupe vihaya i Tatha vidvan nanta- 
rupadvimuktah para,tparam purushanmpaiti divyam 
declare that those who thus meditate on Brahman as laid 
down in the Mundakopanishad, apprehend Brahman and 
finally realize him. In the Kaivalya Sruti text beginning with 
Hritpuftdarlkam virajam viiuddham and ending with Uma- 
sahdyam parameivaram prabhuin trilbdianam ii%laka7ttham 
pra§dntam i Dkydtvd munir gachchati bhutaybnim samasta 
sdkshhn tamasah parasidt, iti, it is said that Daharopdsakas 
who meditate upon Siva Parabrahman in order to attain 
Sivaiadva, finally realize him in this way {i.e., as laid 
down in the Kaivalybpanishad). Updsajia is of three 
kinds: — (1) Aha77tgrakbpdsa7tdni ; (2) prafhkbpdsa7id7ti ; and 
(3) a7igdvabaddhdpdsa7td7ti. Of these, the first is carried out 
according to the method prescribed in the Da/m'a, Sd7f.dilya, 
l^aisvd7zara and Upakbsala vidyas. Of these, some hold 
to the Sruti text VdchaTu BrahiTietyupdsita (There is 
Brahman in the uttera/ice). This denotes that the chlta7ia 
who is the jlvdt/na meditates upon Paramatman in order to 
realize him. Some others (/>., some other vidyas named 
above) hold to the doctrine enunciated in Sutra texts like 
Adhika)itu bheda7iirdesdt and Sruti texts like Visvddhikb 
Rudrb 77taharshih^ iti,^-'^ etc. Agreeably to these Sdstras, 
the /Iva is enjoined to meditate upon the Brahman svdbhi- 
7t7tatayd {i.e., I am not different from Him). This is 
called Ahamg}'ahbpdsa7iai7t. S/'uti texts like Katn Brakma, 
Kham Brahnia,^-'^ iti, etc., declare that just as we see 
idols made of copper, earth and stone in the forms of Siva, 
Kesava, etc., so, the Sruti texts like Ndma Bra/tTuet- 
yupdslta,^'^ iti, etc., urge that updsana should be in 
the name of Parabrahman as if he were present in 
these material objects {jadapaddrthas). This kind of 
meditation of Parabrahman, keeping in view the form 
of an idol, is called Prafikbpdsanam. The third kind 


Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 
Mahopa., X, 21. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 15. 
Ibid., III. 18. 1. 
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of Brahmopasana is explained in the chanting of 
the Udgitha {Sdmaveda) where the sacrificial functions 
are executed by meditating on Parabrahman, through 
the performance of ceremonial functions by the meditator 
as updsana. If it is asked whether the jlva^ who is 
the updsaka, is meditating in his cketana form thinking 
that he is himself the Atma and meditates upon Siva or 
whether he thinks that he is separate from Siva and 
meditates upon Siva as different from him, the reply is that 
Sruti texts like Ayanidtmd Brahma, Aham Brahmd- 

Pragndnant BrahmaP^^ Hi, etc., declare clearly that 
the jwa should settle in the belief that he himself is 
Brahman and as such meditate upon Brahman through 
the knowledge of Dahara and other vidyas thinking 
that he is himself Siva {kevala Biva) as enjoined in 
the SruHs that he should do so. And, therefore, it is 
inevitable that he (the jlva) is meditating on himself as 
svdtma, being Brahman himself, the object meditated upon 
{Svasya svdtmalvena Brdhmdpdsanamanivdryam). Though 
Sruti texts such as Vdcham Brahmetyupdsita, Ndma 
Brdhmetyupdslfa, Mano Brahmetyupdsita, Prdno Brahme- 
tyupdsita, itip^^ etc., declare generally that meditation 
upon Brahman should be made by uttering the above Sruti 
texts, even though the utterance in the form and speech is 
imnimsite (achetana), yet the Srutis support the Brahmb- 
pdsana of Itma in this manner. But if it is asked whether 
it is right for mumukshus to meditate in this manner without 
discriminating between the chetaua and achetana character 
of their methods of meditation according to the Dahara 
and other vidyas and whether SaddHvdpdsana should 
not thus be done, then the answer is that a reference 
to the Sruti text beginning with Daharam vipdpam 
parameimabhutam and ending with Tasmtn yadanta- 
stadupdsitavyam,^^^ supports the meditation upon Para- 
matman with Dahara vidya. And if it is asked what is that 

Brikad Upa., II. 5. 19. Ibid., I. 4. 10. 

Aitareya Upa., V. 3. Chch. Upa., III. 18. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 
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knowledge, the answer is furnished to us in the Sruti text 
Yb vedddau svarah prbktb vedunte cha pratishthitah i Tasya 
praktiti Ixnasya yah parah sa maheivarah^^^ which 
supports Stvaiaitvopdsatui in this way and enjoins that all 
tnuinukshus should follow this method without waiting to 
discriminate between chetana and achbtana, often 
discussed (herein) in several places. It is also stated 
in Kaivalya Sruti texts like those beginning with Hrit- 
pundarlkam virajam viiuddham and ending in Umdsahaydm 
parameivaram prabhum trilbchauam nllakantham 
pra^antam, etc., which describe that the llldmangala 
vigraha Siva Parairahman^ who is the embodiment 
of chit-prakriti, should be meditated upon in the 
interior of their hearts by the mumukshus. Sruti texts 
like Akdsa sarlram Brahma^ Satydtma prdndrdmam 
mana dnandam, Sdnti samruddhamamrutam,^'^'' iti and 
Prdchlna yogybpdsva, iti, etc., all prove that meditation 
should be done in the same way as above. And therefore 
it is concluded as a matter of certainty that meditation should 
be undertaken by mumukshus on Parasiva Brahman without 
exerting to discriminate between chltana and achetana 
character. Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma, Sarvb 
vai Rudrah,^^’' Ritam satyam param Brahma purusham 
krishtta pingalam, Ordkvaretam virupdksham visvariipaya 
vai namb namah, iti^^^ etc., declare that Siva Parabrahman 
is Sarvdtmaka (omnipresent). Sruti texts like Ya 
dtmani tishlhan dtmanb antaro yam dtmduaveda yasya dtmd 
sarxram ya dtmdnamantarb yamayati sa ta dtmd antaryd- 
myamruta iti,^^^ etc., and Yb Rudrb agnau yb apsu ya bsha- 
dhishu yb Rudrb viSvd bhuvandviveSa tasmai Rudrdya 
namb astu iti, etc., declare omnipresence for sarvdntarydmi 
chetandchetana Parabrahman without contradiction. 

Moreover, Sutra texts like Adhikantu bhedanirdesdt, 
Bhedavypadeidchchdnyah, and Sruti texts such 
as Yeshdmlib paiupatih pa^undm viivddhikb Rudrb 

xMahopa., X. 24. Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. Mahopa., X. 21. 

Brihad Upa., V. 7. 
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makarshi^,^*^ lianassarva vidydnam %&varassarva bhu~ 
tdndm^^^ Ksharam pradhdnam amrutdksharam harah 
kshardlmand viiate diva IkahP^^ Tasydbhidhydndt 
yojandt tatvabhdvddb/iuyalchdnte vUvamdyd nivruttihP^^ 
itiy etc., declare that Parabrahman is visible to the 
naked eye of the mumukshu. They also declare that 
Siva famous as Parabrahman {Sivdkhya Parabrakma) is 
greater than the jiva [&ivdkhyam Parabrakma jlvddadhika- 
mlva). Notwithstanding this, if we examine Sruti texts like 
Tattvamasiy^^^ etc., which postulate the bkedCibJilda doctrine 
and discriminate between the meditator and the meditated 
object as updsaka and updsyay we find that they 
declare in the final {charamdvasthd) state abhlda. 
According to the Mahdvdkya Sruti texts like Aham 
Brakmdsmiy^*^ etc., it is declared in incontrovertible fashion 
that meditation on Siva should be done by uttering 
Sivoham. Further, Sruti texts like Atmdnamaranim 
kritvd pratiavanchottardranimy DJiydna nirmatfiand- 
bhydsdt pdsam dahati panditah etc., declare that 

moksha is realized by constant meditation on the vilakshatta 
^ivatattva form, freed from all touches of worldly feelings 
and attaining unsurpassed Paramananda {Niratiiaya 
paramdnanda chidachitprapancha vilakshana livatattva 
prdptirlva mokshah). 

In the extant teachings of the Vedanta doctrine, it 
is declared that release from the animality of the j%va from 
bondage can never be obtained without this form of 
meditation. Without this {i.e.y meditation), it is impossible 
to realize Sivatattva yoga. Therefore meditation without 
any kind of break should be constantly employed during 
&ivdpdsana. As declared in Sruti texts like the one 


Mahdpa.y X. 19. 
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Sveta. Upa.y I. 10. 
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beginning with Dhyay^tHanam pradhyayitavyam^^’' and 
ending with Bambhurdkaia madhye Biva ekd dkyeyah iivam- 
karah sarvamanyat parityajya \ ///, etc., a mumukshu 

is forbidden to meditate upon any other form but that of 
Siva. Either in the animate form of iarlra or in the 
inanimate form of prapancha, the chief source of 
earning moksha and realizing Bivatattva (the state or 
condition of Siva) is the constant meditation on Siva and 
none else. Sutras like Tadananyatvam drambkana 
iabdddibhyak, Hi, etc., declare that the form of the world 
{prapancha) belongs to Siva as a sort of Bivatattva (state 
or condition of Siva) and as such the world is said 
to be the body of Siva {Bivdtmakatvam nirdishtam). 
Here some hold, agreeably to the Sruti text Prapanchdpa- 
bantam bantam Bivamadvaitam chaturtham manyante, Sa 
dtmd sa vigneyah,^'^^ iti, etc., and hundreds of other texts, 
that the term dtma is used to denote Parabrahma - Siva. 
And therefore the term Atma denotes Siva only and he is 
the only one who should be meditated upon by mitmukshus 
through the Dahara, Bdiidilya, etc., Brahma vidyas and 
worshipped. This is how those famous Rishis like Upa- 
manyu, Dadhichi, Gautama, etc., meditated upon and wor- 
shipped Siva Paramatman in the forms of bravana, manana, 
klrtana, smarana, etc., and how they understood Siva 
Parabrahman. The word grdhayanti was taken by them to 
mean jdndti, sdkshdtkiirvanti. That is how they under- 
stood and how they got perception of Siva. And the term 
upagachchatiti was admitted by them to mean prdpnnvanti, 
i.e., finally reached Siva. Thus they say. 

The indeclinable cha indicates samuchchaydrtha, while 
the term tu denotes the prohibition of other kinds of medita- 
tion than that of Siva. And even this is rightly said by 
them. Thus ends the Atmddhikara^iam. 

Atmd prakaramt (IV. 4. 3) {The Atma on account 
of the subject matter). This Sutra concludes the first 

AtharvaSiras. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 
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Adhikarana — Sampadydvirbhuiddhikarana^^'^-—oi the fourth 
pdda of the fourth Adhydya- 

The effect of dahara, etc., updsana is to attain a iarlra 
which is actually that of the form of Sadasiva {Sarira sdkshdt 
Saddiivarupo bhavati). How ? Babddt, Le., by the utter- 
ance, Aham Brahmdsmi (IV. 1. 1). He realizes thus his 
real svarupa ; as water joins with water and fire unites with 
fire, in the same way, the jlva joins with Sivasvarupa 
{Sivasvarupeim svarupaikya kathandt, IV. 1. 2). Thus 
the jlva attains to Sivaloka through the Prabhdkaramandala 
and joins the Sivatattva region. If it is doubted whether 
the jlva entering the Sivaloka {Sivaloka prdptireva) was 
one with the body of Parasiva Brahman himself, the next 
Sutra answers the doubt — Atmd prakarandt. In this 
Sutra, the term dtma means Paramatma and is used in the 
sense of jyoti (light regarded as the Supreme Spirit). 
It does not mean the region of the Sun {dditya mandald). 
Why ? Because it is a topic by itself (prakarandt). Sruti 
texts like Ya dtmd apahatapdpmd vijarb vimrutyurvi- 
Sbko vijighatso pipdsassatyakdmassatyasankalpah,^’^^ iti, etc., 
declare that dtmd treats of the topic of Prajdpati Brahman 
and this is purely one which speaks of Paramatman, as ex- 
plained in the Sutra, U ttardhkeddvirbhuta svarupastu iti. If 
the jlva which has neither beginning nor end (anddi) is not 
at this stage freed from all worldly bondage, then how else 
could it attain such a condition ? Sruti texts like Gnd gnau 
dvdu ajdvlmtMau,^^''- etc., declare that the jlva and Ibvara 
are eternally little-knowing and all-knowing respectively, 
characteristics which are opposite in character and always 
co-existing. But as the effect of concentrated meditation 
(Brahmavidyd mahimtid), the jlva becomes quite free from 
the mala-traya bondage and in that liberated condition 
becomes a pure jlva and joins that Paranjyoti form in his 
next state, just as a river joins the ocean and is transferred 

The Adhikarana which deals with that which is brought 
about, accomplished, effectuated or manifested. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 1. 

&v(ta. Upa., I. 9, 
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into the ocean, as declared in hundreds of Sruti texts like 
Yatha nadyassyandamanassamudre astam gackchanti ndma- 
rupe vihdya, Tathd vidvdn ndntarupddvimuktah parat- 
param purushamupaiti divyamP^^ Brahma veda Brahmaiva 
bhavati^ TattvamasiP^^ Aham Brahmdsmip^^ Brahmaviddp- 
ndti param, Gndtvd Sivam bdntamatyantametip^^ iti, etc., 
which enunciate the truth that the jlva and the Brahman are 
clearly explained to be of a bheda and abhMa character. 
Thus ends the Sampadydvirbhutddhikaranam. 

The Attainment of Mukti. 

IV /tat is 'mukti'? How is it attained? Is there any 
continuance of ‘ bhMa ’ after attainmg mukti ? These are 
questions which are again and again referred to by Sripati. 
Commenting on IV. 3. 9, Sdmipydttu tadvyapadeSah 
{Parabrahma sdmlpya is mukti), he gives an outline of his 
views. After remarking that the babda ‘ tu ' here clears the 
doubt, he states that Sruti texts like Yb devdndm prabhava- 
sc/tbdbhavabcha vUvddhikb Rudrb ma/tarshihp^’' Hiranyagar- 
bham janaydmdsa purvam sanbbudhyd bubhayd samyunaktu, 
etc., declare that the jlvct, came into origin through Para- 
brahma Siva by the agency of Hiranyagarbha and that in 
meditating on him alone lies his union with him. Then 
again the Sruti texts, Tannhdnam varadam devamidyam^’^^ 
nichdyyaindm sdntimatyantameti, Yb devdndm prat/iamahhb- 
db/iavaicha vibvddhikb Rudrb maharshi/tt Hiranyagarbham 
pasyata jdyamdnam sanb bud/iyd subhayd samyunaktu, etc., 
declare that the jlva through constant meditation gets within 
sight of Hiranyagarbhaf^^ through whom he is brought to the 
presence of Parabrahman and within sight of him. He, 

*** Mimd. Upa., II. 1. ' 

Ibid., III. 1. 3. 

Brihad. Upa., 1. 4. 10. 

&veta. Upa., IV. 14. 

Mahopa., X. 19. 

Ibtd._ 

Cf- Anandatirtha. Hiravyagarbha/}, khaproktafy iSa/i Sankara 
evacha srishfyadma vartayaii ii Skdnda. In the beginning, Parabrahman 
assumes the vyakta {sat) form in Htratyyagarbha and begins the work 
of creation, etc. 
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the mumukshu (i.e., the released soul), then has no other to 
meditate upon except Parabrahman and enjoy the bliss of 
his sight [svasamlpa Hiranyagarbhekshitrutvam bubha 
smriti h^tutvamcfia vyavasthapanachcha), Sruti texts like 
Yd veda 7iikitam guhaydm parame vydinatt, Sd'bnute sarvdn 
kdmmi sa/ta Brahmand vipabchitaP^^ etc., declare that the 
updsaka of Parabrahman by nearness to Parabrahman and 
enjoying the bliss of his sight will have been entirely 
granted every wish {sarva kdmd) of his. This is the 
established fact. Sruti texts like Tatpurushd mdnavassa 
emit Brahmagamayatip^’^ etc. (That being — hitherto a 
mere man — hastens towards the determinate knowledge that 
he is gone away to Brahman) declare that the mumukshu 
is one who has speedily gone near to Siva i^iva eva 
avagamyati). Sruti texts like Siva ekodhyeyak iivankarah 
sarvamanyat parityajyaP'^'^ etc., state that mumukshus 
should not meditate upon any one other than Siva Parabrah- 
man. In order to remove this objection — for meditation 
on Hiranyagarbha is mentioned above in another text— 
the next Sutra mentions the alternative proof : Kdrydtyaye 
tadadhyakshena sahdtah paramabhidhandt. There are the 
Sruti texts which we have heard : Gatdh kaldh panchadaid 
pratishthd devdsc/ia sarve pratidevatdsu ; Karmdni vigndtia- 
mayabcha dtmd pare'vyaye sarva eklbhavantiP'^" These de- 
clare that all devas in whom are invested the fifteenth part of 
Paramatman’s power return to him at the time of mbksha. 
Thus all karmas performed having resulted in abiding 
knowledge, all dtmas become associated with the Imperish- 
able Supreme. In the Sutra, the word kdrydtyaye means 
when the ttimnukshus reach their final stage of bodily 
existence, when they are to cast off their carnal 
sheaths, when the work to be done through their 
sensory organs has absolutely ended. The word atah 
signifies “ therefore ”. Then the word paramabhidhandt 
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means that they are therefore termed to be installed along 
with others already in association with Parabrahman {tad- 
adhishthaiia Brahmadi devatdbhissaka^^* paramabhidhdndt). 
This is what is meant when it is said that by the expression 
paramdttnaneklbhavalva., i-e.y becoming associated with the 
Paramatman. Why mumukshus should meditate only on 
Hiranyagarbha is a topic which is pleasant not to discuss. 
Therefore the Sruti texts : Eska devapathb Brahmapatha 
etena pratipddyamdnd imam mdnavamdvartante Tayor- 
dhvamdyannamrutatvameti etc., declare that this is the 
chief way for the devas to reach the path to Brahman 
{Brahmapatha) by reaching which this mdnava (being) has 
not to go back for further rotation (of births and deaths) 
and getting into this path, he rises up higher and higher 
until he reaches the deathless stage {amrutatva). The 
Srutis here do not mention Hiranyagarbhapatha but since 
the mumukshu has no further rotation, he is declared to have 
reached the stage known as Chitkaildsa. 

As from Smriti texts like Abrahma bhiivandlldkdh 
punardvrittinb' rjunaP^^ etc., we hear that the Brahma and 
other worlds are non-eternal, the world even before it came 
to be created and after its dissolution, existed only in the 
womb of Siva as propounded in the texts Yadd tamastan 
na diva na rdtrir nasan nachdsachchiva eva kevalah ;®®® Ta- 
daksharam tatsaviturvarenyam pragndcha tasmdt prabrutd 
purdni, etc. Sruti texts like Ritam satyam param Brahma 
purusham krishna pingalamP*''^ etc., clearly state that 
Brahmadharma is declared to be existing at all the three 
times — past, present and future — without interruption and 
that ritatva and satyatva are the characteristic dharmas of 

Note that the words used directly suggest that Brahma and 
other gods are there already and mumukshus are only installed in 
their group on their obtaining their release — when their sensory 
organs cease to work and carnal bodies are cast off. 

®®® Chch. Upa., IV. 15. 6. 

®*® Ibid., VIII. 6. 6. 

®®^ Bhagavad-Gita, VIII. 16. 
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no one else but Parabrahman whom the mumukshus should 
meditate upon and none else. 

SmritHcha (IV. 3.11) {On account of the smriti). The 
Smriti texts, Sivamiabhutajlvdndm Sivopdsanamuchyate ; 
Sivasydjiugmhddeva krimi kitakavat sadd ; &ivdtmakatvam 
sampmpya na punarjanma labhyate^ etc., clearly declare 
that to those who meditate on Siva alone, there is no 
more return as they will have attained Sivdtmakatva.^'^^ To 
mumukshus^ no other updsana is prescribed. 

In this connection an alternative practice also is 
explained in the next Sutra : Param Jainiinir mukhyatvdt 
(IV. 3. 12) {The hig^hest Jaimini opines; on account of 
primarincss of meaning^). The Sruti texts, Ritam satyam 
param Brahma pur u sham krishna pingalam Brahmd- 
dhipatir Brahmanbdhipatir Brahma Qivb me, astu Sadd- 
iivdmf'^ etc., declare that the Siva form of Parabrahman 
is the highest form for meditation — the symbolic form 
of pranava. Jaimini thinks that all those who meditate 
on this Siva form of Parabrahman are taken to Sivaloka 
led by dtivdhikas (angels of Kailasa). Why ? Because 
that is the chief place intended for them, according to 
the Sruti text Brahmaviddpndti paramf'^ etc. For the 
word “ Brahman ” always denotes in its most important sense 
Parabrahma7i" only {Brahma iabdasya parasmimievdt 
Brahmani mubhyatodt)?’'^ At other times, the word Brahma 
denotes Chaturmukha, Hiranyagarbha, etc., according to 
the sense in which the terms are used in the beginning and 
the end with reference to shadvidha linga tdtparya without 
contradiction {Chaturmukha Hiranyagarbha pakshe upa- 
krambpasamhdrddi shadvidha linga tdtparye virbdhdchcha). 
Therefore in Sruti texts like Tatpurushb mdnavassaendn^^’^ 


Assuming Siva’s own form* Mahopa., X. 20. 

Mahopa., X. 21. Brihad. Upa., IV. 6. 

This should be compared with Anandatirtha’s words Brahma 
iabdasya Vishi^vdveva” (The word Brahma in its highest sense implies 
only Vishnu). He quotes the Sruti text : Tadeva Brahma paramam 
kavltidm. Mahopa.,, I ; See Brahma-Sutra Bhashya, I. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 15. 6. 
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Brahma gamayati, etc., the word Brahma should be inter- 
preted in terms of Siva {Sivaparatvam). This is the conclusion. 

Further argument as to this is adduced in the next 
Sutra: Dar^andckcha {W . 2>. 13) {And because Scripture 
declares it). Yesha saniprasddb' smdchcharirdt samutthdya 
paramjybtirupasampadya svhta rupendbhiniskpadyate 
Yatkd nadyassyandamdndssamudrb astam gachchanti ndma- 
rupe, vihdya i Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdt vimuktah Pardt- 
param purushamupaiti d ivy am these and other Sruti 

texts declare that jlva and Brahman are as the attainable 
and the attained {prapyaprapakatvencif''^ without contradic- 
tion in a manner which exhibits bheda as well as abheda. 
To attribute to the jlva for ever the state of Brahman 
{Brahmatvam sadd) or to postulate eternal difference 
{sadd bhinnatvam) between the jlva and the Brahman cannot 
ever be accepted {Jlvasyaiva Brahmatvam sadd jlva 
bhinnatvam c ha ndnglkarta vyam ) • 

The further argument for this is adduced in the next 
Sutra: Na cha kdrye pratyabhisandhih (IV. 3. 14) [And the 
objective is not towards union (zvith Hiranyagarbha )] . VUvd~ 
dhikb Rudrb maharshih H iranyagarbham janaydmdsa pur- 
vam these and other Sruti texts declare that there is no 
promise that the jlva would attain the Hiranyagarbha form. 
Hence the word pratyabhisandhih — there is no declaratory 
statement that the jlva will attain the Hiranyagarbha form. 
There is no declaration, that through the agency of the 
dissolution of the jlva form, he will attain to Hiranyagarbha 
form in mbksha. Tamevam viditvd atimruiyumeti ; 
Ndnyajtpanthd vidyate ayandya Gndtvd Bivam idntam 
atyantameti these and other Sruti texts declare that it is 

Chch. Upa., VII. 3. 4. 

Mund. Upa., II. 1. 

Procuring, conveying, leading to attainment. 

Prapya—'lo be reached ; attainable. 

Mahopa., X, 19. 

Ibid., XI. 19. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 12. 

Atharvaiiras, 
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only after fully knowing Siva through his gndna that the 
jlva can attain Sivatddalmya and sdyujya (intimate 
union with Brahman) and mukti. Those who meditate 
upon Chaturmukha Brahma will, according to Srutis, 
Smritis and Purd^as, attain a form of mukti wherefrom no 
further return is declared (to be possible). Sruti texts 
like A^va iva rbmd-tti vidhuya pdpam chandra iva 
rdkormukhdt pmmuchya dhutvd iarlramakrutam krutdtmd 
Brahmaldkam abhisambhavdmip^^ point out that wherever 
Brahmalbka is referred to in the Srutis, it is to be under- 
stood as applicable to Sivaloka. In this manner, agreeably 
to the maxim, bahavopyeka yatnita, though many may be the 
trials put forward, yet the objective aimed at is the same ; 
while conforming to the theories (of philosophy) advanced 
by different Acharyas, our own system of philosophy has 
been made to shine.*®^ 

Apratikdlambandnnayatlti Bddardyana ubhayathd cha 
ddshdttatkratuhha (IV. 3. 15) [Those not depending on 
symbols he leads thus, says Bddardyana ; there being a defect 
in both cases', and he whose thought is that). Apratxkdlam- 
banam means those who act contrary to praflkdlambana. 
(Those who do not seek the support of Brahman through 
meditating on images [pratlkas) are called A pratlkdlam- 
banas.) Such of them — i.e., Apratikdlambanas — are led by 
the group of Ativdhikas — i.e., divine carriers of muktas — to 
the presence of Brahman through the Archirddi mdrga. 
Thus opines Badarayana. This Sutra declares thus : 
Meditation [updsanam) carries every one to mukti ; but this 
does not apply uniformly in the same way generally to all 
[muktas). Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma ; 
Tajjaldmti sdnta updsita Aitaddtmyamidam sarvam 
tatsatyam sa dtmd tatlvamasi svetaketo Tattvameva 


Chch. Upa., IV. 11. 1. 

Sripati says that he has interpreted the systems of other 
Acharyas — bheda and abheda — in conformity with their views but has 
at the same time made tliem illustrate the truth of his own system 
of philosophy. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 
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Ibid., VI. 1. 8. 
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tvameva tat\ Tvam Bra/tmasi ; A ham Brakmdsmi 
etc., declare that this universe consisting of chUana and 
achltana beings is the result of Brahmakarya and is 
pervaded by Brahma {Brahmalmakatva) and this can be 
realized through meditation whereby the meditator realizes 
Brahmatattva {dhyanena Brahmatattva praptyavagamat). 
The Sutra has the expression ubhayathacha dosha lat- 
kratuicha. If this expression is explained in accordance 
with Dvaita Sruti texts like Dva suparnanP^^ etc., and 
made to declare in upasana that the jlva and the Brahman 
are different, then many A dvaita texts like TattvamasiP^^ 
etc., are tainted with the sin of compromise. If, on the 
other hand, the A dvaita Sruti texts are treated as more 
important, then many hundreds of Dvaita Sruti texts 
would be tainted with the sin of compromise. And 
therefore it is that we have to accept the theory of 
bhMa and abhMa between jlva and Brahman on the 
analogy of the bhra7nara and the klta and numerous 
other examples of a similar kind. Yesha samprasd- 
do' smdchc/tarlrdt samutthdya paramjybtirupasampadya 
svenarupendbhinishpadyate Yathd nadyassyandamd- 
ndssamudre astam gachchanti ndinarupe vihdyap'^'^ etc. 
Sruti texts declare that one should not stick to a one- 
sided view and a view which has been repudiated. The 
Sutra uses the expression tat kratuhha. This is the 
realization he has toiled for and obtained at last. As 
the Sruti texts Tam yathd yathd pdsataP^'^ etc., declare 
that the fruit of one’s action will be in accordance with 
his meditation and trials. Therefore whatever one does 
in this world, he will reap the fruit of the same in the 
next, quite in accordance with his action. To the medi- 
tators, the meditated (object) will be at hand. Throughout 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 8. 

Ibid., VIII. 12. 14. 

Mu/td. upa., II. 1. 

Kafka Upa., IV, 10. 
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the Vedanta in its entirety, it is declared that bheddbheda 
should be accepted as inevitable (durvdrya). 

Verily it is seen in Sruti texts like Ndrdyana param 
Brahma tattvam Ndrdyanah parah^^^ etc., that meditation is 
undertaken in connection with Vishnu and many other 
gods. But in the Dahara, Bandilya, U pakosala, Vatsvd- 
nara and other vidyas^ it is clearly explained that 
that particular form of God which entirely releases beings 
from the bondage of Mdyd should be meditated upon. 
And if it is asked which is that particular form, it is 
explained in the next Sutra : Viseshancha dariayati 
(IV. 3. 16) {And Scripture declares the difference). 
Here the indeclinable particle cha indicates certainty 
in the meaning {nischaydrthah). In the midst of 
jwas possessing the pasu form of Brahma, Vishnu, etc., 
Siva Parabrahman is Pasupati. The term viseshancha 
signifies that this is generally borne testimony to in the 
Rig and other Vedas and in the Vedanta. Dar&ayati means 
shines forth ; i.e., that this fact is brought to light. Thus 
it is testified to in the following texts of the Rigveda ; — 
Antarichchanti tam janie ; Rudram paro mamshayd 
gribhnanti jihvaydsanam ; A yam me hastb bhagavdn ayam 
me bhagavattarah ; Ayam me viSvabheshajo ayam Sivdbhi- 
marshanah, etc., and in the following texts of the 
Yajurveda : Ydte Rudrah Bivdtanuh aghord pdpakdSim ; 
Taydnastanuvd santamayd giriSantdbhichdkaslhi ; Triyam- 
bakam yajdmahe, etc., and it is also seen thus testified to 
elsewhere. 

Moreover, in the Taittirxya in the text, Daharam 
vipdpam, while prescribing for the mumukshus the 
meditation upon Parabrahman within their hearts 
{daharapundarika), it is said in the text. Yd vedddau 
svarcdy prdktd veddntecha pratishthitah ; Tasya prakriti- 
Ixnasya yah parassa maheSvarahf^*^ etc., in which the medi- 
tation on Mahesvara is prescribed. And also texts 
like Na karmand na prajayd dhanenaf^^ etc., declare that 

Mahopa., XI. 4. *** Ibid., X. 24. 

Kaivalya Upa., 2. 
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all those who have freed themselves from worldly 
bondages and family ties and have accordingly become 
vtfaktas^ should in the midst of other devas ardently 
aspire for meditation on Siva. 

The Sruii text beginning with the words Sakasra Hr- 
sham devamy^^'^ etc., eulogizes God Narayana at length and 
the hymn beginning with Padmakdsa pratikd^am and 
ending with Tasyoi&sikhdydm madhyQ Paraindtmd vyavasthi- 

etc., declares that Narayana in his three forms should 
be meditated upon in one’s own heart. Then, further on, 
Sruti texts like Adilydva, esha etanmandalam tapatiy^^'^ 
etc., declare that Siva pervades everything including the 
Adityamandala and the Sruti text beginning with 
Nidhanapataye namahP^'^ and ending with Pdnimantram 
pavtiraMy declares that Siva Parabrahman pervades every 
part of the universe in his two symbolic forms of Muria 
and Amurtay which cause the creation of the jagat in its 
manifested condition. The Sruti then prescribes that 
according to the five texts beginning with Sadybjdtddiy etc., 
and ending with Namb kiranyabahave eulogizing Siva in 
all his glowing forms, including Uma Sakti, that these 
{Murta and Amurta) forms should be meditated upon by all 
those who seek for mukti. And the Sruti text, Ritam 
satyam param Brahmuy^'^^ etc., declares that the forms of 
Krishnapingala Virupaksha and Visvarupa are to be medi- 
tated upon. In the Kaivalya, the text beginning with 
Hritpundarlkam virajam vi^uddhamy etc., and ending 
with Tadddi madhydnta vifunamekam vibhum chiddnanda- 
marupamadbhutam ; Umdsahdyam paranieivaram prabhum 
trilbchanam mlakaniham praidntaniy and other similar texts 
declare clearly that only the Parabrahman form of Siva, 
who is the presiding supreme deity at heart, should be medi- 
tated upon in his Murta and Amurta forms. The Smriti 

Mahopa.y XI. 1. 

Ibid. 

Chch. Upa.y III. 19. 

Mahopa.y XIV. 1. 

Ibid.y X. 21. 
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texts, Sarvabhutasthamatmanam sarvabkutdnichdtmani I 
Sampa&yan Brahma paramam ydti ndnyena helund^^^ etc., 
clearly declare that Sivdpdsana only is capable of granting 
mukti. In Sivasankalpdpanishad and Bddhdyana Sutra, 
the texts Pardtparatard Brahmd tatpardt paratd Harih i 
Yatpardtparatd l&astanme manaiHvasankalpamastu, etc., 
clearly prove that Mahe^vara is the greatest of all deities 
(Makeivarasya sarvddhikatva nirdUdf). 

As regards the Sruti text Tadvishndk paramampadant 
sadd paiyanti surayah,'^'^^ etc., the Sivapada which is termed 
Kailasa is beyond Vishnupada and this the holy sages with 
their eyes of knowledge {gndna drishti) reach. For it is 
said in the Skdnda : Tadvishnoh paramam dtvyam padam 
kailasa samgnikam i Sivakdrunya leietia sadd paiyanti 
surayah, etc. And also in the Mdndukya, it is said : — 
Prapanchdpaiamam sdntam Sivamadvaitam chaturtham 
manyante sa dtmd sa vigneya, etc. Also in the Svetdivatara, 
it is seen : — Eka eva Rudro 7iadvitiydya tasthe i Yd 
devdndm prathamaichddbhavaicha, Viivddhikd Rudrd ma- 
harshih i Hiranyagarbham jaitaydmdsa purvam, etc. ; 
Mdydntu prakritim vindydt fndyinantu maheivaram i 
Tasydvayava bhutdththam vydptam sarvamidam jagaP^^ i 
Ksharam pradhdnam amrutdksharam Harah kshardtma- 
nd visate deva ekakP°*‘ i Tasydbhidhydndt ydja^idt tattva bkd- 
vddbhuyaichdnte viivamdyd nivruttily \ Tamxivardndm pa~ 
rainam maheivaram tarn devatdndm paramamcha daivatam • 
Patim patindm paramam purastdt viddma devam bhuvaneia 
mxdyam^^^ i Na tasyakdryam karanamcha vidyate na tatsa- 
mcdchdbhyadhikancha driiyate i Pardsya iaktir vividhaiva 
iruyate svdbhdvikx gndna bala kriydcha^^^ ' Na tasya kaichit 
patirasti Idke fiacheiitdnaiva cha tasya lingam i iti, etc. Also 
it is said in the Atharvaiiras : — Devd ha vai svargam Idka- 

B hagavad-GUd, VI. 29. 

Taitt. Upa., IV. 2. 9. 

&veta. Upa., IV. 10. 

Ibid., I. 10. 

Katvalya Upa. 

Sveta upa., VI. 8. 
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magaman I Te deva Rudramapruchchan i Kb bhavaniti i 
So' bravxt \ Ahainekah prathamamdsam vartdmicha bhavi- 
shydmicha i Nduya/t kaschinmattb vyatiriktah l iti. 

In the Atharvana bikhd also the same view is pro- 
pounded in the text beginning with Dhydyitemimm pradhyd- 
yitavyam i Sarvamidam Brahma Vishnu Rudrendrdste sam- 
prasuyante and ending with Siva ekb dhyeyah sivamkarah 
sarvamanyat parityafya, etc. These and hundreds of other 
texts thus clearly declare that Siva alone is to be meditated 
upon for obtaining mbksha. Though Sruti texts like Vdcham 
Brahmetyupdslta I Prdnam Brahmetyupdslta l Manb Bra- 
hmetyupdsxta^'^’’ i Ndrdyaita parb dhydtd dhydnam Ndrdya- 
nah parah,^^^ etc., declare that through word, thought and 
deed, Narayana should be meditated upon with purity of 
mind and body, yet, those learned in the Veda declare 
as the established truth that in order to obtain the form 
of Siva Parabrahman in the end, through the sushumnd 
nddi, these are the stages through which they (the medi- 
tators) have to pass. It is to obtain this glorified know- 
ledge, by which the form of Siva Parabrahman may be 
realized, that Ativdhikas — those holy servants of Siva — 
lead the meditator so that he may obtain the final Kailasa, 
passing beyond all Indra and Upendra Ibkas, there to enjoy 
eternal bliss. 

The attainment of Svasvarupa and Sivatva {Sivatva 
prdpti) being defined as mukti (IV. 4. 22), it does appear 
that Sripati directly answers the question whether there 
is bheda after attaining mukti. Whether Sivbpdsana prevails 
in mukti is not thus explicitly stated though he quotes the 
AtharvaUraJt text Siva ekb dhyeyah sivamkarah sarvamanyat 
parityajya, etc., and remarks that none other than Siva 
should be meditated upon {updsand). It would seem that 
when svasvarupa is obtained, the tipdsana would still con- 
tinue even in mukti, Mukhyatva {i.e,, Parabrahmatva) 
would remain in Siva while muktitva would have come to 
the updsaka. The term Bhagavat, he adds, is not 
applicable to anybody else except mukhya, i,e,, Parasiva 
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Chch. Upa,, IV. 5. 
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[Bhagavat Sabdo mtarasya mukhyah i Tadvadupadishtam 
laukika praybgat irauiavidher batlyastvat li). Quoting in 
support the Satarudrlya text Namaste asiu Bhagavan 
ViivHvaraya Mahadevaya i iii^ he would seem to hold 
that the mukta says : Salutation to Bhagavan Mahddeva, 
the Lord of the Universe. According to the view of 
Sripati, the Sruti holds strongly that the term Bhagavat 
applies only to Mukhya and to none else. Parasiva 
Brahman would thus appear to be supreme even in 
mukti and the mukta, though in Siva’s own form, can only 
bow down to him and offer worship to him, even in 
mukti. The fact that Sripati seeks Sruti support for this 
view {Srautavidher ballyastvdf) would seem to indicate that 
he strongly holds to this view.®®” 

Sripati’s Position Defined. 

This brief review plainly shows that Sripati holds a 
middle position between Bheda and Abheda and hence his 
suggestion that we should not push the argument for either 
Bheda or Abheda to its logical limits. He remarks that 
some matters are best left out uninquired into — avicharita 
ramaniyam. Similarly as between those who claim supre- 
macy for Vishnu and those who desire to establish the 
supremacy of Siva, he, despite the fact that he is a strong 
upholder of the supremacy of Siva, identifying him as he 
does with Parabrahman, states that topics of this kind are 
best left untouched — avicharita ramaniyam. A few exam- 
ples ought to suffice to illustrate this middle point of view 
adopted by Sripati : — 

(1) II. 3. 42. A pic ha smaryate. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati states that jlvas are 
oC Sivdmsa {Jlvdndm sivdmsatvameva abkidhiyate). He 
protests against the view of others that the words “ Hariri 

This is strictly in conformity with the view of Anandatirtha 
who quotes Kdmdnni kdfnarupyanusancharan eska(sdmagdyd7tndsie, 
a text quoted by Sripati in his commentary on IV. 4. 22. The term 
Bhagavat means “glorious’*, “illustrious”, etc., an epithet 
applied to gods, demi-gods and respectable deities. Here it has to 
be taken to mean Parasiva Brahman. 
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Om !” indicate the splendour of Vishnu and that the Vedas 
establish the supremacy of Vishnu. He holds that these 
are matters which are best left uninquired into {avicharita 
ramamyam). 

(2) II. 3. 41. Mantravarnat. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati states that the 
argument about atmaikya and the suggestion that dtma indi- 
cates Brahman and not jwa, are matters best left uninquired 
into. If inquired into, they are bound to end in affirming 
bheda. Knowledge will show that though they are all one, 
to our eyes they (Brahman and jlva) look as different from 
each other. Srutis also declare superabundantly that 
Brahma and jlva are different. That the jwas are many 
and eterfial is vouched for by numerous texts. Atmaikyatva, 
which is the view propounded by the Advaitins, is accord- 
ingly avicharita ramamyam. He quotes Sruti texts like 
Nityd nitydndm chetanaschetandndm, eko bahundm, yo 
vidadhdti kdmdn, itif^'^ etc., in support of his view. Sripati 
suggests that the Advaita argument would fail here if 
pushed to the full length. 

(3) II. 3. 40. Amsd ndndvyapademdanyathdchdpi ddia- 
kitavdditvamadhlyata eke. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati strongly urges 
that bheddbheda is the only acceptable theory — tadeva rama- 
nlyam. Elaborating, he says that we should understand that 
the jlva is an am&a of the Brahman. Proofs that manifestly 
demonstrate bheda being too strong for rejection, to urge 
anything contrary to it, cannot avail. That Parabrahman 
is the author of creation, that he alone is the controller, that 
he alone invests all with gndna, that all the rest are 
separated from him, that he alone wears, as it were, the rest 
and protects every one and destroys all, and obtaining 
updsana from all, gives them what is owing to them as the 
fruits of their action, and grants moksha to those who desire 
it, and the rest of the purushdrthas {dharma, artha and kdma) 
as the Supreme Lord — if all this is granted, jlva and 
Brahman cannot but be different from each other {Jlva 
Kafha Upa., V. 13. 
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Brahmanbr bkedah). The rest, being not visible to the eye, 
we cannot argue or explain it in any other way — i.e., by way 
of the Advaita argument. While therefore jazatsrishti, etc., 
are being proved from authorities by Bhedavadins, to under- 
take the role of arguing for mitkya is not possible. Also, for 
undertaking to prove that atma svarupa Brahman is 
akkandaika rasa chinmatra svarupa^ there are no authorities 
available. Further, Parabrahman brings into existence 
many kinds of creations out of his mind, and establish- 
ing them with the aid of akdsa and the panchabkuias, 
entering them as if he were a jlva, and becoming famous 
with many different names and forms, granting to jlvas 
the experience of bliss and sorrow as they deserve and 
himself staying in them, untouched, and being the authority 
for granting to jlvas all that they may deserve, separating 
them from the bonds of family life and granting them 
mbksha — when all this is said of Parabrahman in the 
Sdstras, if we are to reject them all as illusion, as re- 
quired by the Advaitavadins, then that would be the 
cry of a mad man {unmatta praldpitatvdpdtdt). So it 
is impossible to argue out successfully that the jlva is only 
Brahman under the control of upddki. 

(4) ri. 3. 50. Praveia bheddditichenndntarbhdvdt. 

In the course of his comment on this Sutra^ Sripati says 
that the argument that Brahman is only jlva under the con- 
trol of upddhi {Brahmanb upddkivdsena jlva iti vddah avi- 
chdritaramaryiyah), is one best left out without argumentation. 
Several Sruti texts like Yatdvd imdni bhdtdni jdyante\^^^ 
Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvlidnliau i etc., are decidedly oppos- 
ed to such a view. Also, in Sutras like U tpattirasambhavdt 
iti, etc., Bhagavan Badarayana has at length conclusively 
proved that jlvas are eternal and are not created afresh. And 
therefore, in spite of repeated and harassing opposition, the 
two sets of Sruti texts — bhzda-axA abheda — cannot be brought 
into harmony. Therefore in consideration of the arguments 
that the jlva is immortal and is always to enjoy the fruits of 
his actions {bhoktatva) and that he should work out his life 
^ Taiit. Upa., III. 1. Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 
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for attaining gnana and that livara should be his inner 
being and his controller {antaryami and niydmaka) and no 
enjoyer of any part of the fruit of his actions, it is decided 
that the jlva is not l^vara {Jlvaknta karmasiddheshtdnishta 
pkala bhbktrutvam nebvarasyeti nirnlyate). 

(5) II. 4. 18. Vaiieshydtiu tadvdda&astadvddah. 

Commenting on this Sutra, Sripati says that it is not 

possible to accept the Advaita theory that postulates the 
identity of the j%va with I^vara. The statement of the 
Advaitins that during creation Isvara entered the viiva- 
srishti in the form of jlva is also not reasonable. Because 
this theory is obviously contradicted by numerous Sruti 
and Smriti texts. Invented statements like the one that 
an elephant is a horse and that the jlva is Isvara are impos- 
sible of proof. It happens that biniba and pratibimba are 
found in the identical place ; but they are different from 
each other. Sruti texts like Yatb vd imdni bkutdni jdyante,^'^'^ 
etc., prove clearly that the jlva barlra in its chetana and 
achetafiatovm, during creation and destruction, is within the 
control of and subordinate to Parabrahman and that it has no 
independent power whatever. In the Sruh text, Pradhdna 
kshetragnapatir gtmesah samsdra mbkshasthiti bandha- 
hetuhj^^* it is declared that Paramesvara is the overlord 
[kartru) above all the jlvas, having in his control grace and 
punishment [tirbdhdudnugraha). 

And thus it is concluded that Parasiva Brahman grants 
to all those bhaktas in their final release all happiness and 
Sivatva, according to the Bhramara kltanydya in the nird- 
bhdra form (Nirdb/idratayd) having freed the jlvas from all 
worldly bondage, the result of previous births. This is 
the gist of the whole of the Vedanta as understood from 
the Dvaitddvaita siddhdnta point of view. 

(6) II. 1. 14. Tadananyatvamdrambhana babdddibkya^. 

Cause and effect are closely connected ; effect indicates 

cause. In this lies ananyatva, t.e., without another ; not 
relating to another ; having no other resource left. There 


Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 


Sveta. Upa., IV. 16. 
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can be no effect without a cause for it being found. To 
know that there is nothing beyond cause and effect, is to 
know ananyatva. The Kanada doctrine that there is some- 
thing beyond cause and effect is not maintainable. Rajju 
and sarpa are not connected with each other as cause and 
effect. Kdrya and katana are not likewise ananya. Simi- 
larly jiva and Brahman, from the effect of upddhi, are de- 
scribed as different from each other. But as there is nothing 
beyond Brahman which can be described as real, it would be 
attributing upddhi to Parasiva. But cause and effect {kdrya 
and kdrana) cannot be described as being one and the same. 
If we are to presume Avidyd in Brahman, then darkness 
and light will have been spoken of as being existent in the 
same place which is contradictory. Then we will be 
compelled to attribute agnatva to Brahman himself. This is 
opposed to the &dstras. If we accept that chaiianya is with- 
out a second [advitlya), this also will be opposed to the 
Bdstras. P'ollowing the Sruti text, Yathbrnandbhih srijyate 
grihyalecha,^^^ just as the spider which is the cause, 
weaves the delicate web which is the effect and thus shows 
the effect, Paramesvara, as the cause {kdranarupa), creates 
the chidachiddtmaka srishti and in Pralaya he again drags 
the whole of it into himself. In this way, Parame4vara, 
by his creation, care and dissolution of chidachiddtmaka 
prapancha, demonstrates the doctrine of kdrya kdrana 
ananyatva. 

Later Critics of Bhedabheda. 

It has been remarked above that the system of Sripati 
has been styled by him as Bheddbheddtmaka ViSeshd- 
dvaita.^'-^ The criticism of Bhedcd)heda, as propounded 

The Yathdrnandndbhis srijyate grihyatecha is usually a text 
cited in support of the Bheda view. Munda, Upa.., I. 1. 7. 

The terms Vi^esha and VUishfa may be fully distinguished 
here. VtHshta in VUishtddvaifa means advaita with a distinction ; 
or a kind of advaita that is distinguished (in a particular manner) ; 
a particular, special or distinctive kind of advaita. An advaita charac- 
terized by a distinction. It may also mean a superior kind of advaita 
as viiishfa means sttperior or best of all or excellent. As applied to 
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by Vachaspati Misra in his Bhamati, has been briefly 
referred to above. As Vachaspati Misra lived about the 
9th century A.D., he may be said to represent the Advaita 
view of his time on this doctrine. Other Advaita and 
VUishtadvaita criticism of it will be considered below. 
As the doctrine has also been examined by the Dvaitins 
as well and as Sripati criticizes certain aspects of both 
dvaita and advaita^ it seems necessary to set out briefly 
here the dvaita viewpoint taken in regard to this particular 
doctrine and then advert to other criticism. 

Ramanuja’s doctrine, it might be taken to signify the particular or 
peculiar distinction that Ramanuja makes as distinguished from 
Sankara, that Brahman and Prakiiti are identical real e?iti ties. 
As vUishta in Sanskrit is a name of Vishnu, it might, in addition, be 
taken to stress Ramanuja’s particular regard to this deity, whom he 
holds in his Bhdshya as the one God, as the highest Self or Brahman, 
as the Creator, as the promulgator of the Pancharatra and as per- 
vading the whole world (I. 1. 13 ; 1. 1. 21 ; 1. 4. 4 ; II. 1. 15 ; II. 1. 
23 ; II. 1. 24; II. 2. 35 ; II. 2. 3). 

Viiesha in Viicshddvaita means species, kind or variety ; an 
advaita of a special kind or variety ; in other words, a sort or species 
of advaita which is different from Sankara’s or Ramanuja’s. As 
viiesha also means individuality ox particularity, the term viieihddvaita 
may be translated as an advaita doctrine which has an individuality 
of its own. Not only does Sripati assert the reality of Brahman and 
Prakriti but also that the Brahman is possessed of viiesha, i.e., 
attributes. Sripati calls his system Bhhldbheddfmaka vi^eshddvaita. 
In this sense, the word viiesha may be taken to distinctly limit or 
qualify the sense of the word {advaita) following it. In other words, 
we would have to describe it as an advaita with a qualification, while 
Ramanuja’s Viiishtddvaita would be rightly called an advaita charac- 
terized by a distinction. Sripatds name for his system Bheddbhhidt- 
maka viieshddvaita would thus mean a variety of advaita which 
embodies in itself the bheda and abheda views. VBesha as used here 
appears to signify nothing more than “peculiar”, “special”, 
“ distinctive ”, “ discriminating ” or “ variety ”. Viiesha is used to 
indicate “ variety,” when it is used at the end of a compound, 
Bhuta viieshah , — Ullarardmacharita, 4 ; Parimala viPeshdn, — Pancha- 
tantra, 1 ; Kadalt vUeshdh, — Kumdrasambhava, I. 36. Srikantha 
describes his system as ^aiva ViSishtddvaita, 

See supra. Also the Bhdmati Chaiussutri by S. S. Suryanara-' 
yana Sastri and C. Kunhan Raja, page 175 ; Introduction, p, XIX# 
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The Bkeddbheda doctrine has been dealt with at some 
length by Anandatirtha in his Tatvddybta.^^^ The relevant 
passage may be quoted here : — Sarva vailakshanyangikdrdt 
durghatamapi Brakmapramdndt angikriyata eva jagatb 
bhinnam abhinnam uta bhinndbhimiam iti vikalpah tatrdpi 
yujyate i Bhinnam chet bhedddi vUishtdt buddham bhinnam 
abhinnam vetyddi anavasta i Abhinnam chet mithydrupeita 
jagatd brahmdpi mithyaiva sydt i Bhinndbhimiam chet dbsha- 
dvayamapi ubftaya vilakshanam chet anirvachaniyatvam 
Brahmana eva patitam i Yad evamapi na anirvacPianlyatvam 
Brahmai^h tarhi jagatbpi nasydt i Vi^vam safyam ityddi 
brutervachanam atrdpi yuktam I Nasattan ndsaduchchate II 
While you accept that Brahman is one having contradictory 
characteristics, though such a conclusion is impossible 
to arrive at, the existence of Brahman is accepted through 
evidence. If this be so, these doubts arise : — Is Brahman 
separate {bhinna) from the world {jagat), or is he one with 
it [abhinna], or is he both separate and non-separate {bhinnd- 
bhinna) ? If jagat is held to be different {bhinna) from 
Brahman, then he must be held to be absolutely different 
and no occasion for a doubt can arise as to whether he is 
divided, undivided and both divided and undivided. If 
jagat is held to be undivided from Brahman, then if jagat 
is said to be mithyd (unreal), then Brahman also becomes 
unreal. If it is said that the jagat is both divided and 
undivided from Brahman, then there arises a double 
discrepancy {dbsha dvayam). And both the discrepancies 
then become so inexplicable that Brahman himself cannot 
be explained. If Brahman becomes so difficult of explana- 
tion, then jagat itself is reduced to nothingness {nasydt)P^^ 
But the Sruti texts declare Vibvam satyam, etc.®^® {i.e., The 

See T. R. Krishnachar’s (Kumbakonam) Edition, p. 241, 
lines 1 — 2. 

That is, iagal is not merely mithyd, but something worse, 
it is not at all existent. 

The full text of Hig-Veda, II. 24. 12, runs as follows: — 
Viivam satyam maghavdnayuvdridapaSchana pramtnanti vratam vam i 
Praghdnvasya mahato mahani satya' saiyasya karai^ani vocham n 
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jagat exists) and Nasatian iiasaduchchate, etc. (The world 
is true and eternal). 

In the Karmaniritaya^“^ Anandatirtha touches on this 
question once again. Discussing the nirvUesha theory, 
he asks whether the vailakshaiiya of Brahman exists in being 
Bfteda, Abheda or Bhedabheda — in difference, in non-differ- 
ence or in both difference and non-difference. As 
regards BhMa, it has never been accepted by you (the 
Advaitin) ; but vyavaharika is accepted in the light of 
anirvahatva {i.e., inexplicability). Therefore there is 
really no such thing as vyavahdrika ; for if all vyavahdra 
is dispensed with, there is no proof (of anything 
existing thereafter). In vyavahdra, the unreal {mithyd) 
and the real (lathya), when put to common test, will prove 
indistinguishable like vapour (from the air) and vapour 
from the tears (dhumabdshpayordhumatvavat). Therefore 
Abheda cannot be accepted. Consequently there remains 
only Bhedabheda, This too cannot be accepted. In Abheda, 
Brahman is inexplicable {anirvdchya) — Brahiaanbstatbabda- 
ybh parydyatva. You want to make Brahman and tatiabda 
synonymous with each other. This synonymity cannot 
be accepted because you have discarded viseshana and argue 
nirviseshatva. While you don’t accept viieshatva, you still 
discuss Brahman, assuming tatbabda as synonymous with 
him, which is an attribute. This contradicts your own state- 
ment and thus cannot be accepted. You also say that a 
Brahmagnani should not use any other term as synonymous 
with Brahman, if he wishes to attain Brahmatva but still you 
employ the term tat, which is an attributive term and not 
Brahman. Thus your argument ends in contradiction. 
And therefore you have not proved your doctrine — mithyd 
vibeskya chdsiddhirukta. Therefore, the argument for 
Bhedabheda which relies on the mutual dependence or 
support {anywtydsraya), on unsettledness {auavastd) and on 
a fraudulent device {chiakrakam vd) becomes contradictory 

A work on the Rigreda Biahmava, 1 to 5 khandas — mo.e 
properly called Karma mrr^aya mulabhuta Rtgvida bhavati. (See 
Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 247.) 

38 F 
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and has to be rejected even on your own footing. Nor 
can Brahman be explained to be anything else which 
can appeal to knowledge. Therefore, the suggestion of 
bheddbhMa becomes contradictory. So, that form of bhJeda- 
bhMa consisting of vilakshana (contradictory) characteristics 
becomes destroyed refuted). 

In his Vishnutattva-Nirnaya^^'^ also, Anandatirtha dis- 
cusses the doctrine of Bhedabkeda. He says : — Abhinnaicha 
mabheda^cha yatfta bhedavivarjitam vyavaharyampruthaktvam 
sydt yevameva gundbiareh i Ab/ieda bhinnayorbhMo yadivS, 
bhMabhimtaybh i Anavasthiti revasya naviseshanatdmaithi 
niulasambandhamag)idtvd tasmddekam anamtata vyavahd- 
ryam viseshena dustarah balatbhareh ' Viseshbpi svarupam 
sa svanif'vdhakatasyacha i iti Brakniatarke ' The Brahma 
Tarka •. — The expression Abhlda denotes undivided- 
ness {abhinnatvam)y as if it were impossible of being divided 
{i.e.y incapable of being divided). And the expression vya- 
vahdra denotes absolute difference. So the characteristics 
of Mari {Le., Brahman) are absolutely different from those of 
others. If Abheda should mean difference among the divided 
things {bhinnaybrbhedah), or if Ab'ieda is understood to 
mean difference existing between two different things, then, 
in either case, there arises unsettlement. And there can be 
no correct understanding arrived at (in either case). Without 
understanding correctly the relationship of the original {t.e., 
Brahman), if we begin to argue, then the argument ends in 
false reasoning in understanding about Hari {i.e., Brahman). 
Because all attributes use the natural forms of Brahman. 
And all attributes are possessed of Hari (i.e., Brahman). The 
Sruti texts Ekamevddvitlydm tanmhandndsti kinchana 
Mritybssamrityumdpnbti ya iha ndnevapaiyati Yathbda- 
ham durge vrishtam parvateshu vidhdvati \ evam dharmdn 


T. R. Krishnamachar’s Edition, page 274. 

Ckch. Upa., IV. 2. 1. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 19. (In the text iha has been interpreted 
by Anandatirtha thus : iheti Parameivara rupeshu avayaveshu dharme- 
shucha kinchana ndnd nastityanta!} n) 
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pruthakpaiyan tanevanuvidhavati etc., declare that there is 
only one Being and no others and that great Being is capable 
of becoming the God of Death, just as a big fall of showers 
on the tops of the mountain makes the water roll in torrents 
and fully reach the sea, all characteristics denote that great 
Being to whom alone those attributes apply. Therefore 
that great Being is the possessor of all the infinite gunas 
(qualities) and to him alone they apply in the main. And 
those who thus understand Vishnu in the fulness of his 
character will free themselves from the bondage of samsara 
and enjoy everlasting dnanda in his presence {tatsamlpe 
sambdate). To muktas, Vishnu is an object of shelter [dsra- 
yabhntd) ; and under him all those muktas serve and ISvam 
is the Overlord of all. This is the declaration of Parama 
Sruti. The Sruti texts Amrutasyaisha setuh^ So' mute, 
sarvdn kdmdn saha Brahmand vipaschita,'^'^'^ etc., clearly state 
that the Lord Vishnu is the great bridge for the muktas to 
pass over free from bondage to the everlasting enjoyment 
of dnanda and he that thus passes over the bridge enjoys 
eternal happiness as the result of realizing of what all he 
desired to enjoy by the side of Brahman [Sarvdn kdmdn 
saha Brahmand). The Pddma Pttrdna states that all the 
Srutis exult in glorifying the innumerable and infinite 
qualities of the great Overlord (Vishnu) and therefore Nara- 
yana is the only faultless and all-bliss. This is the final 
conclusion. 

In his commentary on the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad 
also, S,nandatlrtha refers to the Bheddbheda doctrine.’’^’^ 
In order to declare that there is no bheddbheda, the word 
iha is used in Sruti texts Ekamevadvitlyam tanneka ndndsti 
kinchana M ritybssamrityumdpnbti ya iha ndneva 
pasyatP'^"^. In the forms as well as characteristics of Para- 
mesvara, there is no distinction or difference ; nor is there 
anything that can be considered higher or equal to him. 
This means that there is nothing equal to or higher than 

Kafha Upa., IV. 14. Tai/t. Upa., II. 1. 

T. R. Krishnamachir’s Edition, Brihad. Upa.. pp. 492-493. 

Chch. Upa.. IV, 2, 1. Brihad. Upa.. IV. 4. 19, 
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ISvara, or one who can be said to excel him in any respect. 
And therefore Parabrahman is the highest of all (beings). 
And the bhedabheda view is thus refuted because the term 
bhedabheda itself is of contradictory import {viruddhbbkaya 
samybga iva iabdah). (It is just like a clubbing together of 
two contradictory thoughts in a single expression.) And 
the Srud does not imply such a contradiction, because the 
illustration given in it explains that there is no bhedabheda. 
The illustration in the Sruti text is : — Yathbdakam durge 
vrishtam parvateshu vidhavati > Evam dharman pruthak 
pabyan tan evanuvidhavati II etc. As the rain which falls 
on the top of a mountain naturally flows down as a stream 
to find its own destination, similarly all different character- 
istics found in various things go to Him, the great Overlord. 
This clearly shows that He is quite different from other 
things. Hence there cannot be any bhedabheda., for he is 
quite out and out different from all others. Bhedena daHa- 
nadvapi bheddbhedena darbanat i Vishnbr gundnatn rupanam 
tadamgandm mukhadinam i Tatha darbana kdlattu kshipm- 
meva tamo vrajet, etc., as declared in the Brahmanda 
Pumna. The Srutis and the Sdstms generally denote 
distinctly bheda only and not bhedabheda. The character- 
istics of Vishnu as well as his various features, although 
equal in Himself, yet are absolutely different from those 
other beings in the world. The Sruti texts Jyushtam 
yadd pasyatyanyamlsam asya mahimdnamiti vltaiokah l 
Dvdsupaniau sayufau sakhdyau i Yb veda nihitam guhdydm 
parame vybman I So' smite sarvdn kdmdn sa/ia Brahmand 
vipa^chita itP^^ i Etamdnandamayam dtmdnam upasankramya 
ya imdn Ibkdn kdmdtim, kamarupyanusancharatd^^ and the 
text beginning with Athdtdnanddsya mimdmsd bhavati 
and ending with Manushyddi brahmdntdndm inuktdndm 
dnande iataguna vUeshabchbchyate sate i Muktdndmcha 
ayam viseshah, i Srblriyasyacha akdmahatasyeti viieshandt i 
Nahi Brahmddindm anadhigatah Srutyarthah keskamchi- 
dasti I Na cha Brahmana eva kechana kdmahatdh kechana 
akdmafiatdh ityatra pramdnamasti • Tasmdt ^rbtriya iti 


Tailt. Upa., II. 1. 


931 


Chch. Upa., VIII. 8. 
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prapta sruti pkalatvan muktyuchchyate l Akamahatatvancha 
mukhyam muktasyaiva « clearly declare that a mukta, 
by virtue of his realization, has finally attained what he 
desired — mukti or Brahmapada. The Sruti texts no- 
where accord sanction that a realized person {mukta) 
will have anything more to aspire for. The expression 
Athdtanandasya ml}ndmsd bhavati'^'^'^ declares that begin- 
ning from the state of “man” to the state of “Brahman” all 
enjoy dnanda from one to hundred parts according to their 
merits as muktas. This itself is the chief characteristic of 
muktas. lihtMxihntts ^rotriyasyacka znd. akdma/mta^yacha 
also do not in any way allow the muktas a position any whit 
higher than {adhigatah) the Brahman stage. Therefore the 
expression Srotriya (one who obtained the result declared in 
the Srutis) clearly means that the mukta has realized what 
he ought to obtain as the result, — i.e.^ the highest state, the 
state of a mukta Brahman, He has no desire beyond mukti. 
Hence akdmahatah. Therefore Srotriyas are declared to 
be those who have obtained fully their desires.’ These are 
therefore declared in the Bhdrata as dptakdmah, i.e., tho.se 
who have realized their desires, i.e., those who have nothing 
else to desire, mukti being the final stage and there being 
nothing beyond it. When Bheda has once been proved all 
round, we cannot revert to a discussion of AbhMa or of 
Bheddbheda, as both of these are proved to be non-existent. 
For it has been proved that there is no such thing as bkedd- 
bheda in Vishnu considered as Parabrahman. 

If Bhlddbhlda cannot be maintained, then either Bheda 
or Abheda will have to go. Sripati’s position is that either 
extreme is impossible in view of the two different types of 
texts we have to deal with in the Srutis. As against 
Advaita, he thinks that neither an attributeless Brahman nor 
an illusory world can be successfully maintained. As 
against Dvaita, Sripati’s contention is that stressing only 

Chch. Upa., III. 13. 7. 

Cf. Anandatirtha in Brihad. Upa., III. 4. 14 : — Prapta Sruti 
phalatvdttu Srbtriyab prapta mokshit^ati n (See Krishnachar’s Edn., 
p. 493). 
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one set of Sruti texts defining the Dvaita viewpoint as 
against the weight of the other set expounding the A dvaita 
position, would be tantamount to rejecting the authority of 
the latter. Sripati’s cardinal point is that BIiMavadins fail 
to recognize the AbhMa Sutras. They differ, in his 
opinion, from Bauddhas only to a small extent : while 
Bauddhas reject all Srutis ; Bhedavddins reject only a part 
of them. The difference is thus one of quantity and 
no more.®®^ But Bhedins may urge — as they have — that 
there may be what seem like contradictions between Sruti 
texts. It will not do to say that there are such contradic- 
tions. It is your duty not to treat them as contradictory, 
for have you exhausted all the Srutis to say conclusively 
that they are contradictions } It is difficult to prove such 
a contradiction. It only shows that you are not able to 
harmonise all the Sruti texts into a consistent whole. 
A Sruti text says : — Gund srutdh saviruddhdscha deve 
santayaiirutd api naivdtra iaiikd i Chmtyd chintydicha 
tatliaiva doshdh ^rutdicha nagnaivihi tatJid pratxtdh {Sau- 
parna Sruti). The qualities described in the Srutis 
are, though appearing apparently contradictory, really 
not so ; because God is faultless, and nothing could be 
doubted of Him which is of contradictory import. In view 
of the fact that His nature could not be fully understood, 
the alleged contradictions cannot either be proved or harmo- 
nised by us within our limited range (of knowledge). 
And thus they go for mere observations without any 
proof. God is faultless ; nor are the Srutis contradictory 
in this regard. So runs the Sauparna Sruti, quoted by 
Anandatirtha in his commentary on the Sutra, Sarva- 
dharmdpapattlicha (II. 1. 38).®®® 

A similar criticism is offered by Anandatirtha in regard to 
the lack of difference between those who hold the Bauddha and 
the Sunyavada doctrines. (See Anandatirtha’s Aiiuvydkhydna, 
II. 1. 29-33.) 

Anandatirtha’s Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya, II. 1. 38. The Jaina 
doctrine is rejected by the Sutrakara, according to Anandatirtha, 
because on account of the impossibility of contradictory attributes 
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Another point urged by Sripati against Dvaita- 
vddins is their extreme insistence on the difference 
between ghata and pata {ghatapataydr atyanta bhlda- 
vddinafj). As to this point it may be pointed out that 
some Bkedavadins have anticipated this point and answered 
it at some length. Among these, Jayatirtha stands easily 
first. Commenting on the SHtra, Asaditi climna pratidiMha 
mdtratvdt (II. 1. 8), Jayatirtha in his Nydya Stidha, sets 
out the truth underlying the criticism that Bkedavadins 
attach undue importance to the ghatapata vdda. In 
its ultimate analysis, this criticism reduces itself to a 
denial of kartrutva to Brahman. What is behind and 
beyond ghata and pata .i* There is the kartru, whose 
existence cannot be denied. If his existence is denied, 
then not only the bhMa between ghata and pata is denied, 
but also the existence of the creator of this distinction, 
i.e.^ the kartyu. If ghata and pata are not in existence, 
there is no kartrutva behind them. 

If there is no kartrutva, then there is no topic to 
start with. Then, there will be, in consequence, no 
discussion. If we have to accept the existence of ghata 
and pata, then we have to accept the existence of 
kartrutva. Without kartrutva, ghata and pata could not 
have come into existence. In the Sutra, the term 
pratishedha mdtra declares kartrutva to Isvara, because 
his kartrutva is beyond denial. The lordship of Isvara is of 
an all-pervasive nature and it is his special characteristic 
and there it is beyond the control of another. Much 
less is it capable of interruption (or prohibition). The 
indeclinable term mdtra (in this Sutra) indicates his perva- 
sive character in its entirety. The words pratishMha mdtra 
accordingly imply that injunctions cannot predominate over 
him {pratishedha mdtra sabdd vidheraprddkdnyam laksha- 
yati). Therefore kdrya and kdrana would have become in- 
operative without a kartru, for example ghata and pata. 

being represented as being in one and the same thing. (See /tad., 
II. 2. 32-34.) The same reasoning would apply to the co-existence 
of BhidabhMa. (See also Anandatirtha’s Attuvyakhyana, II. 2. 29-34.) 
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Ghata and pata depend purely for their coming into 
existence in their particular forms upon a kartru. Obviously 
ghata could not have had any existence as such before 
it was made, though the material out of which it was 
made was in existence. If there is no kartru^ in spite 
of the materials available in the forms of karya and 
karaim, nothing could be brought into definite form. The 
kartru being undeniable {amshedhatayii para pratlkshepena 
pratlyate) he avails himself of the karya and karana and 
brings into manifestation {srishti) as the potter having 
under his control the material earth and the wheel brings 
into existence several forms of ghata. Thus it is proved that 
the kartru uncontradictingly possesses in himself by his in- 
herent powers both the powers of {Devasyesha svabhdvdyam) 
karya and kdrana. Just as if we deny the existence of the 
potter, we cannot predicate the making of the pot, in the 
same way, if we deny the kartru, we are reduced to denying 
the utility of the truth of the illustrative example, viz., the 
existence of the ghata, for we should in such circumstances 
have not realized its existence, but only ended in arriving 
at its non-existence. If we attempt to predicate that 
there is such a thing as a non-existent ghata, the very 
idea itself cannot be supported in any form, because its 
very existence is a nullity {abhdvdt). If we want to 
prove nullity [abhdva) through an illustration, the question 
of bhdva and its character must first be illustrated and 
understood. What is bhdva and what is abhdva and what 
are their respective characteristics ? It is possible to 
describe bhdva svarupa from example, but it is not possible 
to do so in the case of abhdva svarupa. Where we deny 
bhdva svarupa, there we have to infer the existence 
of abhdva svarupa. That is why the word mdtra is 
used in this Sutra. It comes to this : By merely denying 
the bhdva rupa which can be attained, we will be 
imagining a non-existent state. This is not what is intend- 
ed by the Sutra. It does not attempt to describe 
anything beyond bhdva dharma. It is because it seeks 
to establish the bhdva svarupa that the illustrative example 
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of g/iata has been sought (by Dvaitavddim). Therefore 
it is that the bhdva and abhdva of ghata svarupa cannot be 
dispensed with by their mere denial so long as kartrutva 
remains in the kuldla, whose d/iarma is clearly to be 
understood. The non-mention of kulala cannot remove 
him from existence. How then can his existence be 
established ? It is said that the term mdtra in this Sutra 
indicates the absolute independence of the potter in regard 
to his discretion as to the forms the pots should take 
{mdtru iabdbhi sdkalye vartate). Nobody can hinder his 
independence (in this regard). The thought of denial of 
kartrutva was only adduced by the upholders of the opposite 
doctrine {pareimiyoktatvdt). The phrase pratishedha mdtra 
interferes with the independence of the kartru against this 
injunction. Thus, if it is stated that he partook of only 
food, it is understood that he left other things alone and 
partook of food only. Therefore, the mind of the partaker 
of food is signified — his kartrutva is signified in regard to 
the kind of food he has chosen to take, i.e.^ that he has 
taken only food and not anything else. This peculiar turn 
of mind indicates only a mind which predicates one that is 
thinking of a bhdva svarupa and not abhdva svarupa. 
Therefore, the use of the phrase pratishedha mdtra indicates 
that the mind is fixed on bhdva svarupa and not on abhdva 
svarupa. The topic to be proved is of two kinds : 
svatantram and paratantram (independent and dependent). 
Paratantra is further divided into bhdva and abhdva, 
Bhdva is in turn sub-divided into chetana and achetana. 
While abhdva does not come under the headings of chetana 
and achetana,, what is the utility of considering abhdva as 
belonging to one of these two categories However, we 
cannot even assume, for example, that there is in existence 
some one, a very intelligent man, but who never had 
actually his existence. What then is the use of saying, in 
such a case, that such a person (an intelligent person) never 
actually existed and that such a person has never been found ? 
A discussion which ieaves away the actual connected 
argument and premises a point of no consequence whatever, 
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is impertinence (atiprasangdi). Of course, the Sruti text 
Tan mano kuruie does not concede this impertinence. 
Otherwise, the correct conclusion cannot be arrived at. 
If the term pmtishedlia mdtra had a meaning contradictory 
to the Srutis, then, the Sruiis cannot be harmonised. 
The term asat in the Sutra only shows Brahman and 
denotes solely bheda, difference. And this meaning the 
opponent has to contradict because Brahman becomes a 
term of plurality. There cannot be many Brahmans 
independent of each other. Therefore Brahman is defined 
here by the term asat. Truly, the phrase pratishMha mdtra 
used in the Sutra is intended only to indicate the insistence 
to be laid on the right use of one’s intellect for interpreting 
in a feasible manner the Sriitis in an harmonious way, 
avoiding thereby all contradictions. Many commentators, 
while accepting the unusual matter contained in this 
Sutra, and conceding the dharma of b/tdva, have doubted 
the existence of abhdva but left it however in a state 
of doubt. We cannot fit in bhdva with abhdva dharma 
and abhdva with bhdva dharma. Because there is 
demonstrably no proof available to fit in the characteristics 
of bhdva and abhdva with the characteristics of their abhdva 
and bhdva dharmas] because they are decidedly of an oppo- 
site nature. Between two white cloths, a comparison may 
be easily effected, but not between two unconnected things 
like meru and mandira (i.e., a mountain and a house). More- 
over, there is no connection whatever between bhdva and 
abhdva and it is never possible to effect a comparison 
between the two because of their contradictory character, 
A reasonable comparison between two things is possible 
only when both possess the identical qualities and not other- 
wise. Take, for instance, a buffalo and a horse. They 
cannot be compared, because of the inimical and opposite 
characters they are naturally endowed with. Such is the 
nature of bhdva and abhdva. Their very natures make 
them the opposite of each other and exclude the one from 
the other. A ghata can never assume by itself that form 
[i.e., the form of a ghata). The dharma of one particular 
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thing cannot be made by itself, so that dharnta and 
dJtarmi cannot be one and the same, unless the dharmi 
is acted upon by the d/iarma. It, therefore, comes to this : 
dharma is the property of a particular thing, which can be 
clearly seen in the dharmi as its property. That which is 
made known by its peculiar qualities, i.e., its distinguishing 
property, that is called its dharmi (the possessor of a 
dharma is dharmi). Dharmi is the possessor of the dharma^ 
i.e., the characteristic property. It is not possible to 
describe these two — dharma and dharmi — in any other mode. 
Bhava and abhava, therefore, cannot be established by any 
other means beyond their actual essential properties. 
Otherwise, the discussion regarding g^hata and pata will be 
evidently out of the way if the characteristics not existing 
in one are assumed to be as if they were existent. This 
leads to a result undesirable. How can it be said that 
bhava and abhdva do not possess the dharmi bhava ? Why 
not abhdva be considered to be absence of dharma of the 
bhdva'i Two dissimilar objects which are possessed of dif- 
ferent properties compared with two white cloths possessing 
the same comparable characters are instances for compari- 
son between bhdva and abhdva. As an illustration, two white 
cloths may be compared in regard to their respective 
characteristics for obtaining a knowledge of them. Simi- 
larly, as an illustration of abhdva, may be mentioned imrii 
and mandira, the characteristics of which are dissimilar. 
The characteristics found in mem are not found in mandira. 
In this way, abhdvarupa is illustrated. In the same manner, 
the characteristics of ghata being absent in pata, any 
comparison between the two (objects) cannot hold good, for 
in the ghata is involved the earth for its original property, 
while that is not found in the pata. In this way, all objects 
of a contradictory character — which are different from each 
other — ar'^ stated to be possessed of opposing properties. 
Hence the idea of bhdvdbhdva being considered as abhdvd- 
bhdva and associated with such dharma is repudiated. As 
to things which last eternally and those which are liable to 
eventual destruction, even though they do possess certain 
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contradictory properties, their qualities have still to be consi- 
dered in describing them. The same cannot be said of two 
similar things like sukla pata — two white pieces of cloth. 
Because the two white cloths are similar to each other in 
their qualities. The same should hold good in the case of 
all objects of comparison. The opponent has always agreed 
that two dissimilar things do not agree in their properties. 
And it is not possible to discover any points of similarity 
in two things of dissimilar nature. If, in this manner, we 
proceed to compare two dissimilar objects, which from their 
very nature are patently different from each other and begin 
to describe the qualities of each for purposes of comparison, 
we will only end our argument in incoherent talk. 

If we still insist on so comparing existing things with 
things non-existing («>., bJiavabhava) with their respective 
opposing properties {abkdvdb/mva), then it results in the in- 
consistency that the properties and the things possessed of the 
properties {dharmddharmi) cannot be differentiated. Then, 
there can be no restriction of thought in understanding 
things existing with their properties and things non-existing 
and their properties {bhdvaivena ablidvasya dm ab/idvasya 
bhdvatvena) so that things existing may be described as non- 
existing — as argued in the Nydya Mlmdtnsa under the heads 
of Prdgabhdva, Pradlivamsdbhdva and Atyantdbhdva. And 
then finally a comparison will prevail in knowing which 
things existed and which non-existed. Such must not be 
the way employed for knowing the correct properties of 
things to arrive at a correct conclusion. The whole world 
will not consider such conclusions as deserving of any value. 
Therefore, the terms bhdva and rdpa are terms indicating 
properties of particular things. And hence we have to 
understand things existent and things non-existent as we 
come into contact with such of them according to the 
context in which they are referred to. This is the proper way 
of interpreting. Should a reader be taught to lay down a 
rule for himself as to how to understand the usage (of bh&va 
and abhdva) in the context in which they are referred to ? 
The latter part of the question suggests the answer for the 
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former. (He must discover the proof and draw the inferences.) 
However, certain things — either existent or non-existent — 
such as g^hata, etc., really never existed before. In order 
to illustrate how a thing which never existed before could 
be brought into existence, i.e., to give an instance of 
pyagabhava — reference may be made to the utility of things 
such as the earth, which when made into a rounded ball-like 
thing, can be converted into a ghata of any form that one 
likes. This shows how a thing {paddrtha) could be used 
and what its properties are. Out of the material earth, a 
form has been brought into existence which did not exist 
before. The inference is that a form not existent before 
{prdgabhdva) has come into existence. According to the 
abheda theory, the dharma-dharmi bkdva is not considered 
as an attribute of quality {vises/ia saktyd samgachchata Hi). 
This may be right for that theory. But as regards the 
second {ab/idva) it is, as in the case of the first, unyielding 
and the properties of abhdva are likewise neglected. Who- 
ever accepts the fact that ghala can be made from a rounded 
ball of earth, admits also the existence of bhdva ; whoever 
admits that a thing existent is liable to destruction, he 
should be held to admit both prdgabhdva and pradhvamsd- 
bhdva. Whence ghata is brought into its form, it cannot 
be compared with a non-existing thing like pata. Nor can 
it be interpreted in terms of the non-existing thing pata. 
Accordingly the states of pyagabhava and pradhvamsd- 
bhdva may be described as subjects for comparison to con- 
vince one of how a non-existent thing came into existence 
and also how it can undergo destruction. This is the only 
way to arrive at the right conclusion by interpreting the 
terms used in a particular context- In order to indicate 
that many things could in this way be compared in order to 
arrive at the correct conclusion, the plural indeclinable hi 
is used by the Acharya (Anandatirtha) in the text [Pratha- 
mehiy II. 20. 14, in his Anuvydkhydna). The topic and the 
matter relating to the topic are related in the same way 
as the supporter and the supported. In order to illustrate 
this view, the Acharya uses the locative case. In all such 
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illustrations, one has to bear in mind the chief topic and 
how the matters relating to it should be viewed and com- 
pared, so that the primary and secondary thoughts may not 
be mixed up [gauna mukhyatva vivakshdt,bhava.sya sthitatvat 
iii). Thus it has been clearly proved how bhava and abhdva 
are so intermixed in discussion by argumentators, thus prov- 
ing the contradictory conclusion they arrive at, which bears 
testimony in itself to be against the teaching of Sruti texts. 
Now, the Sutrakara, having proved that there is no 
contradiction between Sruti texts, explains how the term 
Asat should be understood in the correct manner, so that 
such explanation might be in harmony with all Sruti texts 
and at the same time disallow all other methods of argumenta- 
tion that might be in contradiction with it, and proceeds to lay 
down the next Sutra : A pi tau tadvat prasangddasamanja- 
sam (II. 1.9). If we discussed the term asat in this manner, 
contradictory to the Sruti texts, then our discussion will 
end in disagreement with them {asamanjasam). And thus 
this expression asamanjasam would lead us to assume that 
the Vi^va (universe) has come into existence without a maker 
[kartru). How is this } If we are to accept the theory that 
Jagatkartrutva should be assigned to abhdva, then we would 
have to say that there exists nothing else than abhdva. Then 
Isvara and all others would have had to come into existence 
out of abhdva. But it is not so. For if Isvara is ignored 
and denied to be the maker of the jagat, then we will have 
none else to hold responsible for creation, etc. And there- 
fore obviously this is not the meaning of the Sruti text and 
therefore it should not be said that in Pralaya nothing 
existed including Isvara and all other minute forms of 
embryonic matter capable of bringing about creation again. 
Lt is therefore to prove clearly, by way of illustration, that 
there were at Pralaya all forms of matter in their undestroy- 
able condition that ghata was chosen to exemplify how 
non-existent things can be brought into creation by the 
maker — the kartru — by means of different kinds of matter 
existing in embryo. The Sutrakara thus formulated the 
last Sutra, only to declare that everything — i.e., all matter — 
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was existent in its embryonic form at Pralaya {asat) and 
not that nothing was existent at Pralaya. To accept the 
latter proposition would be wrong. Because, the illustra- 
tion of the ghata has been brought in only to drive home 
this point. The all-pervasive character of Paramatman is 
amply proved by evidences, which are not liable to destruc- 
tion. These evidences are clear proofs to illustrate the 
minute embryonic existence of everything during Pralaya 
under the all-pervasive control of Parame^vara. Where 
are these proofs available and what Srutis establish this 
position? The Bhashyakara (in his Anuvyakhydna) estab- 
lishes it in connection with the expression Sarva nd^eshvapi 
iti, etc., occurring in II. 1. There the word 

Sarva not only includes those existing at present but 
also all those that have been existing for all time. In order 
to remove the apparent inconsistency involved in this 
statement, he points out that from the given premises the 
conclusion follows that the Paramatman’s all-pervasiveness 
is at the root (of the position) {Purushasya vydpti mulam 
anumdnamuc Itchy ate). The illustration itself amply proves 
the statement without contradiction. Therefore it follows 
clearly as an inference that in Pralaya., Paramesvara and 
everything else (favouring srishli) did actually exist {sat 
bhdva) in an embryonic form. If it is suggested by the 
opponent that the jagat originated from abhdva kartrutva, 
even that is destroyed by his own argument. Because if 
the Pralaya was such as to leave no vestige of a Purusha, if 
abhdva VUva kartrutva is to occur, even the very occasion 
for such a kalpana (assumption) disappears. Because such 
an assumption evidently has to fall back for its support on 
the kartrutva of the Purusha, which was ex hypothesis de- 
stroyed at the Pralaya. Verily in this world, if the kuldla 
did not exist before the ghata came into existence, no one 
could have had the idea of its maker {Nahi lake 

See At,iuvyakhyana, II. 1. 15, where the full text of the pas- 
sage occurs : Sarvanaieshvapi sadd tishfatvdt yasya kasydt^uh | 
NdSoyam vimatopi sydnndtatvdt kartru Seshavdn ii Dharmd' dharmd- 
irayatvtna svtkdrydpi nirdlaye n Andditvdt iti ii 
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pragutpaiteh kuldldbhavaybh satbrabfw,vd ghatasya kartd 
drishta/t). They would have necessarily asked who is this 
kuldla ? Naturally one who had not seen the maker, would 
at once reply, “He is the maker of a pot ’’ and thus free 
himself of the confusion. Again, when in the struggle that 
ensued between Sunda and Upasunda,®^’ when countless 
numbers fell down, there still remained one who was the 
chief cause of their struggle. Thus, there has been never 
an instance where everything went to destruction along with 
the kartru as it is opposed to the principle of kartyutva for 
a kartrii cannot destroy himself {/Vatu itd^a kartuh Puru- 
shasya avisishtatd). Nor while destroying what existed till 
then, can one prevent from coming into existence what is 
going to come into existence in the future. Since he cannot 
foresee what is going to come into existence in the future, 
much less is it within his power to prevent it from coming 
into existence. It really comes to this : leaving the kartru- 
iva quite free for what is to come into existence in the 
future in due course, he must say that only what has been 
existent — in the present — has been destroyed. If not, the 
premises assumed will be overruled and contradicted. It 
cannot be granted for a moment that destruction is possible 
for all three periods of time — past, present and future— 
for no one has any control over what is going to befall at 
the next moment. Nor can it be proved. But if it is to 
be assumed that the destruction of what is going to 
happen is also possible, then it has to be described as an 
anomaly®^® {tatra vyabhichdrasydt). 

See the Mahabhdrata for the story of Sunda and Upasunda. 
These were two brothers, the sons of Nikumbha. They secured a 
boon from the Creator that they would not die until they should kill 
themselves. On the strength of this boon, they grew very oppressive 
and Indra had at last to send down a lovely nymph named Tilottama, 
and while quarrelling for her, they killed each other — leaving Tilot- 
tama alone. 

Vyabhichdrah is going away from; deviation ; or leaving the 
right course. Hence an irregularity, anomaly or exception to a rule. 
In Logic, a fallacious hetu^ the presence of the hctu without the 
sdd/iya. 
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Pralaya^^^ is the complete destruction of everything 
that has, during the course of ages, been brought into 
existence. Thus, Pralaya is the destruction of existing 
things. There is, however, no reason to co-relate livara 
abkdvatva with Pralaya. Therefore, there is no reason 
to predicate that Pralaya indicates such a destruction 
as to include the destruction of li^vara, etc. It is thus clear 
that to assume that nothing existed at the time of Pralaya 
and that everything had been destroyed is a clear 
contradiction. Both the Sutrakara and the Bhashyakara 
accordingly left this point for inference on the part of 
their disciples without dwelling at length on it. However, 
this was hinted at by the Sutrakara in the first words 
of the Sutra beginning with A pi tau^ etc. The Bhashya- 
kara asks : What is the profit to be derived from a proof 
which establishes such a Pralaya (as evidences the de- 
struction of everything including the kartru) t Therefore 
laya evidently means the destruction of everything else 
existing except jlva and Isvara which are indestructible. 
And this is the ordinary inference to be drawn. Now, 
we have to prove whether in Pralaya, the jlva and l^vara 
did actually exist. To meet this point, the following 
inferential proofs are available : — At destruction, the 
dharma (matter) and d/mrmi (properties of matter) were 
never interfered with. In order to drive home this fact, 
the term api in the Sutra is used. The dual term 
tau indicates that jlvdtma and Isvara did exist. During 
Pralaya, dharma and dharmi (matter and its properties) 
did continue. Dhartna also includes the opposite adharma. 

Prafaya: Pra-yiaya : a condition in which the exhausted state 
is allowed to lie in an inactive condition, only to be rejuvenated and 
allowed to gain power and start and grow again afresh, as if quite 
new. In other words, Prafaya is a dormant condition of inactive 
existence. In the compound word Pralaya, laya means lurking or 
hiding. How modern science is approaching this ancient doctrine of 
Pralaya is thus expressed by a scientific writer in closing a series of 
papers in “ The New World Picture ” : — “ The idea of the eternal 
dissolution of matter into waves and the materialization of waves 
back into matter, has now sorne experimental foundation.” 

99 f 
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Dhamta and adAarma, which are always associated with 
the jlvdima, can never undergo destruction. There- 
fore, even in Pralaya, though the form of nara^*^ (human 
form) underwent change, dharma or adharma still remained 
with the bhdva. But if it is objected that this is only an 
arbitrary proof intended to gain ground for alleging that 
l§vara and his kartmtva existed even during Pralaya, the 
reply is that the word dsraya used in the SruH text 
{Pralaya kdldvartl dharmah sdirayak) clearly proves 
that Pralaya also sought the asylum of Isvara. It sought 
refuge in Isvara saying, “Now, I have done my portion 
of the dharma as per your will” {Dharmatvdt iddnlmtana 
dharmavat). Even dharma is represented as having 
subjected itself to the kartrutva of Isvara in its work 
of destruction. Evidently the seeking of this kind of 
refuge which results in subjecting Pralaya dharma itself 
to the karlrutva of l4vara makes it nothing more than 
perform the function of a jlva. The fact is that in Isvara 
alone the kdrana cheianatva exists. It is not possible 
to eradicate this kartruiva from Isvara, who is the sole 
repository of all causes. It is not within the physical 
power of any one force beyond Isvara to remove from Isvara 
his kartrutva and kdrattatva and place it in another 
{Nachdtlndriyayoh dharmddharmaybh adhisht/idtritvam 
Isvarddanyasya upapadyate). Therefore it should be impera- 
tively agreed to that in Pralaya the controlling power 
over dharmd-dharmi and the jlvdtma does exist along 
with Paramapurusha. 

Verily, if it is to be agreed that bhdva only existed 
in Pralaya, then it is not necessary for us to admit 
that dharmd-dharmi existed separately seeking asylum in 
Isvara. This point must be made clear — whether bhdva 
is separate from dharmd-dharmi or included in it. Do 
you mean to say that the characteristics of dharmd-dharmi 
exist in the cause or in the effect or in both during 
Pralaya ? Or, if it is granted that Sat signifies akdranatva, 

Nara means IdfAa fahita fivatma^ >.<?., the fiva t^Hen with 
his taint, 
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then the reply is that we have to accept for granted 
that nothing existed. The contradiction thus arises that 
those things that existed from eternity did exist in 
Pralaya. In certain places, it is also said that everything 
existed during creation. However, nothing came into 
existence during creation which never existed before or 
during Pralaya. If it were otherwise, karya which existed 
from beginningless eternity would have gone without a 
kararta. Because from Asat^ there can be no cause for 
action. (That is, from non-existence, there can be no 
existence.) All causes leading to creation will have to 
be considered as having ceased to exist. Let it be so. 
If it is agreed that from a certain cause not foreseen, 
srishti came into existence in the beginning, then Pralaya 
also should be agreed to have come into existence from 
some unforeseen cause. It, therefore, naturally follows 
that there was in existence something unforeseen from 
beginningless time. This, therefore, has to be assumed. 
Such a thing did exist in Pralaya. Even the present 
existing thing came out of that unforeseen cause which 
was existing from beginningless time, wherefrom our 
present premises came into discussion. As we agree 
to this, the other also will have to be agreed to in 
the same way. It cannot be asked whether there existed 
no cause in the beginning of time. In the same way, 
Pralaya shows plainly that there was enough cause for 
it, Pralaya being the proof for it. How.? In Pralaya 
itself, sufficient illustration of what previously existed from 
beginningless time, the cause of which could not be 
ascertained, is fully proved. Else, there would not have 
been sufficient cause for Pralaya. Pralaya did not destroy 
beginningless time. If not, how could effect come 
into play without any cause ? Therefore, we have rightly to 
infer that cause and effect did exist in the interval of time 
between the beginning of creation and its end {t.e., Pralaya ) ; 
just because there existed things unforeseen in Pralaya^ 
therefore we have to infer that cause for it did exist 
in Pralaya, 
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To understand even ddikala^ we have to infer the 
unforeseen causes which existed before in beginningless 
time and thereby seek to establish the causes which 
brought about mahadddi kdrana.^^^ This must be clearly 
said. In ddikdla, nothing could be foreseen. Later on, 
out of the unforeseen causes that existed previously, 
things came into existence, and helped to give rise to 
ddyam. That which previously did not exist later 
came into existence. This is the general saying. This 
removes the doubt. If so, we ask that which did not 
exist previously, how did it come into existence 
later ? However that may be, it is not questioned how 
that which was not in existence even before the time of 
Pralaya came into existence later. We explain usually 
that which was not in existence previously came into 
existence later. This explanation is objectionable because 
how could it be possible that what never existed before 
should have subsequently come into existence ? That 
could not possibly be. If there was nothing that could 
as efficient cause {nimitla kdrand) give rise to the 
existence of everything, though not seen by us, creation 
would not have been possible in the beginning of time. We 
never said for a moment that what we never saw did never 
exist. Then, how is it possible to say that what- 
ever came into existence in the beginning of time 
{Adikdla) such as mahadddi, came out of nothing 
as its cause ? If creation came into existence in the begin- 
ning, we cannot say, however, it came out of nothing as 
such an assumption would be a clear contradiction, because 
all unforeseen things cannot come within our observation, 
even if we desired. Then, why should we not assume that 
p.ahadddi came into existence during creation out of some 
unforeseen causes which are not known to us ? As the 
unforeseen causes cannot be closely examined by us, even 

Mahat is the second of the twenty-five elements or tattvas 
recognized by the Sankhyas. In Sankhya philosophy, Mahat 
stands for the great principle, the intellect (distinguished from 

the second of the twenty-five elements above ref§rre4 to, 
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if we desired, as it is beyond our reach, we have simply to 
grant the existence of the unforeseen causes, in order to 
bring into existence the mahadadi srishli. Then, let it be 
granted that from unforeseen causes only things came into 
existence. We cannot, however, deny that there was 
nothing unseen before, for it is not possible to prove such 
a statement. In order to gain a correct understanding we 
have to lean upon a particular conclusion, which is indispu- 
table in order to establish what we seek to prove. If you 
cannot grant that there existed what was beyond your 
perception, then there would be no cause whatever for 
anything to come into existence. In that case, where is 
any Pralaya at all and where, the proof for it Pralaya 
also, in such a case, would be rendered apramanika and 
would be impossible of belief. Because you did not see it 
with your own eyes. Even so, Isvara and others, whether 
they existed or not in Pralaya, cannot be perceived by you 
and even a statement about Pralaya would not stand as 
proved. And so the opponent will have his statement 
disproved. This is what we have to understand. Neces- 
sarily in Pralaya, we have to assume that certain things 
should have existed which were capable of bringing into 
existence creation in the beginning of time. It is thus : The 
creation of the Universe is a series of creations in one 
continuous flow {Vi^vasautdnoyam drisya santdiia ^unyaih 
santdndbhirdrabdhah santdnatvdt draniya santdnavat) which 
cannot be understood by those who are devoid of a continu- 
ous flow of perception, and it cannot be realized by them 
how this series of creations came into existence ever since 
the beginning of time ; just as the trees in the forest (aramya 
santdnavaif*^'^ form a continuous flow (one succeeding the 
other), so is the universe which forms a continuous flow 
of creations, one following the other. Therefore, even 
the present creation of Brahmdnda came out from the 

It may also be explained in another manner, Armfl being 
interpreted as “ relating to Aratii Ara^i is a piece of wood of the 
Sami tree used for kindling the sacred fire by attrition ; the fire- 
producing wooden stick {Arainttb aginydnih). 
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embryonic state that existed in Pralaya^ out of which it 
came into existence in its present form. Even though 
it existed for ever, it is said to have existed from the 
beginning. In other words, that which is like a small 
light has become a big glowing torch. In the same way, all 
these series of generations cannot be rooted out, because they 
still remain in their embryonic state just as a small light 
keeps constantly burning. It is never possible to eradicate 
these little paramdim wholesale at any time, because they 
are capable of coming to life again. If it is assumed that 
they were so eradicated, then, we have to assume again that 
they resumed their existence by the air beginning to blow. 
Even the series of terrestrial globes [dkugdla) cannot be 
thought of as having been rooted out at any time, because 
of their endless series in existence like particles of glowing 
fire. This phenomenon {kriya) is at all times under the 
control of the Supreme Kartru. If so, then, it must be 
agreed to that all dharnta and adharifia and all causes are 
brought to effect by the Supreme Kartru, just as the happi- 
ness or sorrow that attend on the body of Devadatta are 
born of Devadatta’s own peculiar characteristics and his own 
personal endeavours. What all peculiar things Devadatta 
does, owe their origin to his peculiar personal characteristics, 
born of the smell of his previous birth {Sragddivadityddt 
anumdneiia vichitra kdrydnyathdnupapatya). According to 
the Sruti text Jyotishtdmena svargnkdmb ya/eia,^*^ 1 d Brdh- 
maipdyavd guret tarn satdmeva yatayet, iti,^^* it has to be un- 
derstood that Devadatta, by reason of his own peculiar qua- 
lities, offers the Jydtishtbma and other sacrifices and attains 
svarga, etc. This is the right way to understand. Now, if 
you think that it is not so — that it is not by his labour that 
Devadatta attains svarga and that he is ignorant of the 
future, then, you will have to answer whether it was possible 
for Devadatta to earn his happiness or sorrow by his own 
special qualities or as the fruit of the series of actions in- 
herited by him {Devadatta iarl rader Devadatta viSesha guna 

Chch. UPa., VIII. 12. 

Ibid., VII. 24. 1. 
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janyatvam kim sakshat sadhyamuta paramparayavd). It is 
not, however, the first ; because you have not agreed to 
accept that dharma and adharma which existed previously 
were the ones which impelled Devadatta. And it is also not 
true that the bodily happiness or otherwise of Devadatta was 
not the result of Devadatta’s own labour, just as it was 
seen in Yagnadatta’s instance. It evidently proves itself 
that the results came only out of the labour in previous 
births as the result of the worship offered to deities then. 
It cannot be said that Isvara is responsible for any part of 
the fruits of the actions born of the peculiar characteristics 
of Devadatta. From what is now happening before us we 
are helped to think of what might have been their cause. 
Even the beginning of creation is evidently the result of 
causes unforeseen and antecedent to it and yet we are led 
to think that what did not exist has suddenly come into 
existence. If that is the idea we maintain, there will be 
neither an end to the means to be adopted for sacrificial func- 
tions such as Jyotishtoma, etc., performed in order to win 
svarganox an attainment of the objects to be achieved by their 
performance. Having adopted an uncertain procedure 
probably an unintended end will be reached ; for generally if 
the deity that is to be invoked in a particular sacrifice is 
unknown, the result is that svarga and the rest (of the 
salvation) sought for will remain unattained. Therefore to 
attain a correct result, he (the sacrificer) should find 
out all advantageous means by which the attainment 
of svarga, etc., might be enabled to be accomplished. 
If so, then, even to obtain a knowledge of Pralaya, we 
have to seek such correct sources of information as will 
help us to secure its correct meaning without any of 
the existing facts being contradicted. It is thus : we 
cannot say that time was not existing even before Pralaya 
and that the expression “ in the beginning ” does 
not suggest that time was not in existence previously. 
It is not right to premise that before Brahman came into 
existence there was absolutely nothing like Brahmanatva 
and even if we did so assume, we will have drawn an 
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inference which is liable to doubt. Thereforei it is not 
enough to take into account only the time at which 
Pralaya occurs, because we will not then have taken 
into consideration all the factors then prevailing 
at the time of’ Pralaya). If we do not so take into 
consideration all the then existing factors at Pralaya^ 
then we cannot be expected to arrive at a correct 
conclusion. 

In this way, if you say that it would be an error 
if we assumed that there was before Pralaya a Brahman 
who had neither a beginning nor an end, the reply is 
it is not so. Because, in all Vedantic argument, we 
have to draw an inference. Thus, (to understand the 
position), in the example Parvafb agniman ityddau, to 
determine the question whether there is fire (agm) on 
the mountain or not, we lean on smoke [dhuma) and 
are thus led to draw the inference that there is fire on 
the mountain. This is the only correct manner of 
determining the truth ; else our inference would be 
thrown away. If it is said that there are other ways of 
determining the existence of fire on the mountain, then, if 
that be so, how can contradiction find place in the argu- 
ment? If the correct method of reasoning correlating the 
different limbs of the argument is employed, having 
regard to the particularity of time, the very face of the 
contradiction will cease to exist. Putting aside the 
point whether an entity like Brahman {Brahmana vyakte) 
came into existence anew {ddyatva), whether it did exist 
without beginning {anddyatva), to prove merely, for the 
time being, the existence of Hiranyagarbha and then 
to say that Hiranyagarbha disappeared in Pralaya can- 
not help the opponent to succeed. By first assuming 
the existence of Brahman, do you also assume that vtiva 
existed with all Brahmanda or that it only came into 
existence as the result of a new creation ? Not the first ; 
because it does not answer your purpose. Evidently, it 
is the second ; because you have agreed that at Pralaya., 
everything including Brahmaiiida went into destruction. 
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If Brahmanda did not exist at first, there can be no Pralaya 
which could come off at the end. If you say that things 
came into existence in the same way that flies come into 
existence in the fruit of audumbam and fire from the 
internal part of the audumbara,^*^ then there would be no 
cause that would give rise to further results and it would 
be just like the sprouting of a cotton plant from a pot 
in which no cotton seed had been planted. Then Time, 
Fire, Rudra, etc. — none of these — should have existed. 
As for the second alternative, there would be no cause 
for Pralaya at all. And the happening of Pralaya itself 
would be impossible of proof. Then, we will have nothing 
whatever to assume, and no kind of existence whatever, 
such as fire, wind, and the series of things, gradually ending 
with darkness and neither tree, mountain nor other object 
left to us, and no Pralaya whatever — thus landing us in a 
vacuum of nothingness {avayavaiunya samayasidd/ieh). If you 
assume any one of these — of this series of fire, wind and the 
series gradually ending with darkness — you will have 
assumed either all of them to be existing or none at all. 

Fifthly, if the terrestrial globe is assumed to be 
in existence always in a successive series {sanidna iab- 
dewiochante), will we be making an unwarranted stretch in 
our assumption? In the first place, there is a way for 
establishing the truth. But then the minute embryonic 
particles forming the ingredients^ as it were, for the 
scattering of the seeds and bringing into existence the next 
creation, will have to be assumed to have existed without 
destruction. Secondly, if not, there is nothing else left to 
lean upon. Seeing these contradictory fallacies, we have 
to ignore all arguments. Therefore, in order to save 
this position, the granting of such an assumption would 
prove ineffectual, inasmuch as the cause which made 
such an assumption possible would be subject to destruction 
and nothing could possibly come into existence anew. 
Thirdly, it would end in a false conclusion {apasiddhdnta). 

AravU churning wood used in the production of sacrificial 
fire. See footnote on page 613. 
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Gradually, there would be an eradication of all argument. 
Fourthly, it is just like assuming the existence of the 
threads of a cloth when the whole cloth has been destroyed, 
which is an evident wrong deviation (from the truth). 
If the minute particles {paramanu) from which the 
existence of the world was assumed to have come into 
existence and developed by multiplication, even such 
an assumption would be rendered false and go without 
proof. 

To assume only one of them would be a wrong 
deviation {vyabAichdrah). A cause for a beginning means 
assuming the existence of a cause for a series of all 
things existing — fire, wind and the rest of the series 
ending with Pralaya. If we assume that one particle 
came into existence and then multiplied itself into two, 
and then into three and thus in a series of multiples, 
creation came into existence, there will be an occasion 
for a serious objection. Therefore we have to discard 
even the second inference as well. Brgrence did exist 
originally and did not come into .i are othefmew (at 
Pralaya). If we agreed to assume ifne mountain, i source 
from which it was brought iji find place in t^ould be 
subject to destruction in Pralaf reasoning correi construct 
our arguments in such a way at is employed Pralaya 
from proofs obtained from the Aga»yQ^ the ver^ei" to arrive 
at such a conclusion, the chief thii Pn^oltred is to put 
together proofs (from the Sdstras) whic, ( do not contradict 
each other. If we did so, one would not be enabled to 
say that some of the proofs adduced are unimportant or 
uncommon. If important links are thus sought to be 
omitted on the plea that they are unimportant or 
uncommon, then, there will occur a renunciation 
of the support sought from the Agamas- This being so, 
how can it be said that you seek your support from the 
Agamas only ? Thus, it is clear that every link of proof 
afforded by the Agamas should be accepted and closely 
followed. In this manner, it having been established with the 
aid of proofs drawn from the Agamas that jlva and Isvara 
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did exist in Pralaya^ it follows as equally established that 
the properties of all things in their embryonic form did exist 
in Pralaya {dharmadi satvamapi sadhitam). Else, there will 
be a clear contradiction if we concluded that in Pralaya 
there was only abhdva in the form of asal. Having thus 
far maintained one side of the argument, and a cause being 
established, the fact that Prakriti and the rest existed is also 
established {Evamddi kdryam pakshikritya sbpdddnatva 
sdd/tane prakrityddi siddhirapi drashtavyeti). In the very 
first Sutra, in order to remove this contradiction of abhdva 
kartrutva and to repudiate it, the amtmdna has been clearly 
placed (for correct inference being drawn according to the 
Agamas). The Sutra (propounded by Badarayana) Drish- 
tdntdbhdvdP*^^ clearly lays down the principle that the 
creation of the universe was not the result of abhdva 
kartrutva, for Isvara, the Kartd, did exist in Pralaya. 
Pralaya is the result of the will of the Kartd. Out of 
his free will, Pralaya took shape, just as we assume that 
a piece of cloth or some such thing {patddau) had a 
maker. In all places wherever ellipses are to be filled in, the 
filling in should be done in such a way as to remove contra- 
diction. If we assume that abhdva existed in Pralaya and 
then proceed by admitting mahadddi came into existence, 
this very assumption would be a clear contradiction of the 
actual existence of matter in embryonic form, which will have 
to be doubted. In order to completely expel such a doubt, 
the expression sarvatra is used .... By the word kartd we 
have to understand that he is a Buddhimdn, i.e., the knower 
of all things. If you assume otherwise, one who begins to 
argue, leaning on abhdva kartrutva, will surely fall into 
contradiction and fail to arrive at a sound conclusion 
{Abkdvakartrutvava/iindm pratisiddha sddhaitatdprasangdt). 
There will be no use arguing with such a person. Where 
is the objection (to the above statement) ? There is no 

The reference is to I. 1. 1. The discussion referred to in it 
is one relating to Brahman and not abhdva. The Sutras propound 
a jigndsa about Brahman and not about abhdva. The word Brahman 
includes Brahmasvarupa i,Kartd), Agamas, Vedas, etc. 
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ground whatever to infer kartrutva in abhava. The Sutra 
Drishtantabhdvat^*^’' clearly meets the opponent’s doubt. 
And this again is amply proved in the Sutra, Svapakska 
doshdchcha.^^^ In fact, this Sutra becomes the commentary 
for the previous Sutra. This lays down the procedural 
order to be followed. We should never be at variance 
with the truth of the statement in the Sdstras which says 
kdryatvdt glmtavat, i.e., chetana kartrutva exists always 
as is seen in ghata. The destruction of chetana should 
be understood in the same way as a ghaia should be 
when it is destroyed. We should not doubt the fact that 
without chetana kartrutva, it is possible to create as 
is seen in the bringing into existence of a pala (patot- 
pattivat). If we agreed to the proposition that the ghata is 
destroyed, it should not be assumed that we have agreed 
to the (other) proposition that the maker of the ghata is 
(also) destroyed. There is no reason whatever to think of 
the destruction of chetana kartrutva in our argument. It is 
our duty now to discuss and prove whether the chltana kart- 
rutva existed quite intact or not in Pralaya. It is generally 
seen that even though all the plants die out in the dry season, 
soon after a time we notice sprouts coming up, thereby 
proving that there were the seeds that had not been per- 
ceived. From this phenomenon, we cannot assume and 
premise that at the destruction of the threads of the cloth the 
cloth could come into existence again (of their own accord). 
When the world comes to perish at the occurrence of Pra- 
laya, it cannot be assumed that the Great Maker as well as his 
kartrutva have also perished. He had still his kartrutva 
existing in himself. We cannot say for a moment that the 
Maker and his kartrutva originated afresh. Such an 
assumption would be wrong. In order to refute such 

II. 1. 9. The text of the Sutra is : — Natu dri shfantabhavat 
(Not so ; as there are parallel instances). 

II. 1. 10. This Sutra may be thus rendered: “And on 
account of the objections to his view”. It immediately follows 
Natu dri shfantabhavat, and is referred to below as explanatory of 
the latter. 
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an idea, and to establish that even in Pralaya the Maker and 
his kartrutva did exist and there was no annihilation of the 
Maker and his kartrutva, the expression asat (a+sat)^*^ in 
the Sutras, Asaditicheuna pratishedha matratvat {\\. 1. 7) 
and nine other Sutras in the Asadadhikaranam has been 
used. It is very easily inferred that such a state of 
annihilation could not have been possible. It is for this 
reason that the next Sutra Drishtdntdbkdvdt was enunciated 
by the Sutrakara, to drive home the fact that kartrutva 
did exist in Pralaya. Nor could it be a fact. If annihi- 
lation had been agreed to by the Sutrakara, it would not 
have been possible for him to prove the kartrutva of 
Isvara {Isvarasya jagatkartrutvam) from the annihilated 
stage and it would also go against his own utterance 
{ukta viruddham). The Sutra Sdstraydnitvdt (I. 1. 3) 
also strongly refutes the existence of such an annihilated 
state and argues strongly against such an idea. Inferen- 
tial premises must be supported by correct proofs so as to 
lead to the existence of the Maker and his kartrutva. The 
existence of the Maker at all times was never for a moment 
doubted by the Sutrakara nor has he doubted the existence 
of his kartrutva at all times. What is the purpose of our 
going in quest of the proofs provided by the Agamas by 
inferential premises ? It is only to establish the existence 
of Isvara — and his kartrutva at all times — that we seek for 
aid in the Agamas. If it were not so, there would be no 
necessity to begin such a discussion, if the proofs in the 
Veda would not establish the existence of Isvara and his 
kartrutva at all times. Such a jignasa would be fruitless 
and it were well it had not been begun (at all). Then, what 
should we do ? The only answer is that Agamas alone should 
help to clear our doubt and on the clear proofs afforded 
by them we have to lean and agree to. If we, after discussion, 
understand correctly the meaning of the Sruti text Yatdvd 
imdni bhutdni /dyaute etc., and agree to its con- 

clusion, then there would be no further cause for us to doubt 
The word Asa/ denotes the great Avyakta Brahman, 

Taitt. Upa.^ Ill, I, 
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the existence of I4vara and his kartrutva at all times and 
there would be no cause for any contradiction to arise. 
Thus, from correct inferential premises, we have proved 
beyond all doubt that the creation of viiva never came out 
of abhava kartrutva. Having assumed the doubtful argu- 
ment that the vibva was created from abhava kartrutva, 
we have arrived at the correct proof that the creation of 
visva is only possible with Isvara kartrutva and his existence 
at all times (JSvara kartrukatvam samarthitam). From 
the same conclusion is met the opponent’s argument and 
the objection against it in the next Sutra, Tarkapra- 
tisUianddapi anyathdnumeyamiti chedevamapyanirmbksha 
prasangah (11. 1. 12). 

Because discussion of one kind has not proved profit- 
able, if another indefinite kind of inference is had recourse 
to, away from the provision of the Agamas, the argument will 
be driven away from the one position that would lead to 
salvation {anirmoksha prasangah). This is the explanation 
for the objection. The Sutra states that when a start (in 
discussion) is made on the basis of a certain inference, in 
keeping with the Agamas, if one happens to arrive at a 
difficulty (in the purvapaksha), he should not at once 
jump into several other kinds of inferences, exceeding the 
provisions of the Agama, for fear the purvapaksha discus- 
sion will not lead us into a correct siddhdnta, and thus fail in 
helping to attain at our object. Generally, the purvapaksha 
starts on account of certain doubts that could not be cleared 
from the proofs {pramdna) put forward by us ; we have to 
arrive at the siddhdnta by closely examining such proofs 
which could be harmonised and which could help us to arrive 
at a correct conclusion. Inferences themselves cannot be 
final proofs. Why ? Because, if one inference fails, we should 
not think we can at once start off with another inference. 
What is an inference and what are its limits We should 
not premise things that are unnecessary, untrue or ungranted 
by the Agamas, for we cannot get acceptable proofs from the 
Agamas for them nor can we agree to them. Nowhere 
}§ it found justified th^t when an argument that ha§ been 
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started, on certain premises, is found to be inconvenient, 
that we should issue forth with another mode of argument, 
contrary to the original one {na tarkbnumdnat bhidyata, 
iti). You should not say that the new method of argu- 
ment is more profitable and that it is possible to gain 
proof for it. Why? Because logic did not establish 
the original argument {larkdpratishthdndt). And so, we 
have had to seek some (other) kind of solution. No- 
body has prevented us from seeking out the solution at 
hand. It is said that through discussion and inferences, 
you have to prove and arrive at the conclusion, removing 
the doubt. Therefore this mode of endeavouring to subsist 
in different receptacles of argument {vyadhikarana) by 
changing from inference to inference, one contrary to the 
other, is not seen in the Agama. Just because the first 
method of argument proved a failure, that we should start 
off a contrary one is not permissible. It is to remind one 
of this provision that the Siltrakara sets down this Sutra. 
Discussion (tarka), according to the Agama, should never 
change from one mode of argument to another. Or, if one 
inference does not help to put forth a correct argument to 
establish the truth, the most suitable thing to do is to 
find out proofs which will best harmonise with the Agama. 
(That is, the inference should not question the Agama, 
which has for its sheet-anchor the pervasion of the Brah- 
man ; an argument that controverts ParamUvara vydpti 
tnds ?is, apratiskthita tarka.).^^'- How could an argument 
become untrustworthy {apramdna) ? By its inability to arrive 
at a correct conclusion and by its being obliged to draw 
inferences to the contrary. This is how it should be 

understood the apratishtha character of the argument. It is 

to clear up this doubt that the Sutrakara has laid down 
this Sutra, so that no one may fall into this blunder and 
invariably to find out such proofs which would satisfy the 
Agamic standpoint. Therefore, the searching of proofs for 
an argument means the comprehension of the Agama 
(standpoint). Therefore, the latter part of the Sutra 

ynst^ble logic or reasoning ; hence unprofitablcj useless, 
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{anyaihanumeyamiiicket, etc.) lays down clearly that such a 
constant change of arguments from one to another leads to 
fruitless discussion and ends in the putting off of the 
attainment of mdks/ia. Agama is fixed as the only means 
of obtaining correct pramana. In order to lay full stress 
on accepting Agamic proofs as the sole truth, the com- 
mentator (Anandatirtha) uses the expression akshajagama 
muldsya in the later half of the verse (in his Anuvyd- 
khydna),^^- thereby meaning that just as the axle of a 
wheel is to the wheel itself as a pivot, so the Agama is 
the chief pivot on which all arguments by the aid of tarka, 
should be made to turn by the drawing of inferences. 
If Agama is thus accepted, there will be encountered no 
contradiction and the truth will be established. The 
chief point in view is that all inferences to be drawn 
should be authoritative and agreeable to the Agama}'''^ 
What the Sutrakara means is this : — Whatever was drawn 
as inference with the given data, must be proved by the 
Agamic proofs, so as to harmonise the argument with paksha 
linga vydptimatva. In this lies the skill of the argumentator 
as to how he searches into the Sdstras to establish the irrefu- 
table truth of the inference. If not, his tarka, being away 
from the Agamic proofs, can never establish the truth (of the 
inference). Therefore, it is only through the Agamic 
pramdna that we can establish the truth of the inference. 

What is the purpose of our making an inference ? It is 
only to seek the truth by the help of Agamic proofs. 
First, in order to find it out, we start by making an inference 
from the given data. With the help of it, how can we arrive 
at a correct result, if we do not closely follow the Agama 
and select proofs that will help to harmonise with the 
inference? No fawn (^^?r/«aidya) ever tries to go against 
its will into the gaping mouths of a wolf, if it wants to get 

See Af^uvydkhydna (T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, page 177): 
Agamanugrahdbhdve natarkasyat prattshfhita^ \ Akshajdgama mulakyha- 
syadevdsya pratishthitah || 

All discussion is subject to the cardinal doctrine Paksha linga 
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away from it. The very fact that it cannot thus save itself 
is evidence enough for the opposite view. Secondly, even 
if we assume the contrary as a fact and proceed to argue, 
saying that the first inference was a wrong one, then 
what follows ? In such a case, both the inferences will be 
rendered wholly groundless. Thus arise a series of contra- 
dictions between one set of proofs and another and 
the doubts relating to the proofs themselves become 
obstructed, the one to the other, and go uncleared. 
It is not infrequently so. Therefore the first aim of the 
argumentator should be to determine the meaning of the 
Ag-ama, in order to obtain a path with its aid. The second 
point one has to keep in view is whether a statement is in 
accordance with Agamic proof or if not, how could such a 
proof be available in the Agama and how is it to be made 
available. This should be the aim of the argumentator. 
At all times, he will necessarily find the proof fully support- 
ed by the Agama, because Agama stands for the Sastra 
just as the axle-wheel stands to the wheel itself. The 
established truth will be such a one that it could withstand 
any kind of refutation and the opponent will be successfully 
beaten down. There cannot be two opposing proofs for 
arriving at one established truth, for that would result 
in inconsistency. If every kind of inference can help us to 
arrive at a final conclusion, whether with or without the aid 
of the Agama, then every one will think that all the inferences 
thus drawn are unfounded. In order to save us from this 
position, the Sutrakara has definitely laid down in the 
Sutra that this is the only way to draw an inference. 
Else the arguments by which such contradictory con- 
clusions are reached will result in the failure to realize 
moksha [Evam anirmbksha pmsangah). And this is 
clearly pointed out in the Sutra. Therefore, we should 
understand that all inferences drawn should be autho- 
ritative and subject to proof from the Agama. The 
inference drawn should be such a one that no opponent could 
oppose it from the Agamic standpoint and it should be free 
from flaws, judged from the position taken by the Agama. 

4Q F 
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If one step of the proof fails to harmonise with the Agama, 
then the whole of the proof will, from the point of view of 
Agama, fail to be authoritative. Also, it will be subject to 
Agamic refutation. If one correct method is not properly 
followed throughout, then the inference drawn will not only 
have failed to establish the truth but also it will have repulsed 
itself. Some commentators have coupled this Suira with 
Sutras like Navilakshanatvat (II. 1. 4), etc., and 
have thus tried to establish that the world is a material 
cause for Brahman for purposes of creation. If this is 
conceded, Prakrityadhikarana becomes superrogatory. 
For which reason, they split the Sutra into two parts and 
treat the first part Tarkapratishthanat as describing the 
conclusion {siddkantatayu, varnayanti). The commentator 
(Anandatirtha) opposes this view. Because the questions 
arise (1) whether the argument has failed and further 
argument is impossible of being adduced ; or (2) whether 
the argument cannot find sufficient Agamic proof to support 
it ; or (3) whether it indicates the inadequacy of search into 
the Agama for the requisite proof. The answer to the first 
question is hidden in the question itself. This is in fact so 
(i.e., implicit in it). Because one who attaches himself to 
Sankhya philosophy does not admit that he has failed in 
his argument, even though he fails to secure Agamic support 
and does not mind it. In his own opinion, he does not 
desire to retrace his steps to obtain a connection for fear 
his opinion may prove redundant. In his opinion, he 
thinks that the Sutra S%stray5/iiti>ut (I. 1.3) is explained 
clearly by the subsequent Sutras, Ikshiterrtuiabdam (I. 1. 5), 
etc. z.vA Anumunikamapylkeshumiti (I. 4. 1), etc. The second 
standpoint is also objected to on the ground that Agama 
being like an axle-pole {akshaja) for all its proofs, in 
order to get at it, we have to search how far the kartrutva 
of Parabrahman is proved and select such proofs in support 
of the inference drawn. There must not be the slightest 
room for the opponent to refute. This the Siitrakara 
points out and indicates how to draw the inference and how 
to select Agamic proofs free from flaws. When the Sutrakara 
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has himself thus shown the method of selecting the Agamic 
proofs according to the Brahma Mimdmsa Sdstra, how can 
one say that the Sutrakara has not himself established the 
truth by the method of discussion {tarka) employed by him 
and how can it be open to objection ? Of course one set of 
commentators do blame another set of commentators. 
Notwithstanding their objections, an argument correctly 
put forward, and directly in search of the truth accord- 
ing to the Agama, cannot be said to have gone 
off unestablished from the right path. Such an argument 
cannot be easily discarded. Accordingly, the Sutra 
briefly means : no tarka can be easily discarded which 
supports an inference established by Agamic proofs 
intended to postulate the all-pervasive kartrutva of Para- 
brahman {Vydptyddimatvcna prdmdnydprdmdnya Parana). 

Proceeding, he comments on the next .Sw/m, Etena Hshtd 
parigrahd api vydkhydtdh (II. 1. 12). In order to prove con- 
clusively that the truth underlying Sruti texts should be 
admitted in their entirety, Sruti texts do not as between 
themselves contradict each other. They cannot each of 
them be refuted with the aid of others. But all of them 
should be interpreted harmoniously as a whole for arriving 
at the truth. Tarka should be so used that a harmonious 
interpretation is arrived at and that in a manner not 
inimical to the Agama, This is the gist of the Sutra, 
Etena Hshtdparigrahii api vydkhydtdh (II. 1. 12). From 
the above [Sutra), the remaining [Sruti texts) which 
had proved unacceptable to certain wise commentators, 
have also been commented upon (here). In this Sutra 
(II. 1. 12), the Sutrakara says that he has taken 
into consideration what has been left out by wise com- 
mentators and has commented without reserve on the 
true import of all Sruti texts, including those which 
have proved unacceptable to them. Some commenta- 
tors comment like this ; By the expression Etena in 
the Sutra they refer back to the Sutras, Navilakshanalvdt 
(II. 1. 4), etc., which are not to the point. Thus, they 
accept to a certain extent the meaning of the Upanishadic 
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texts, so far as it helps to put forth their argument and 
leave away the rest, for fear of meeting with contradiction. 
They also have been considered as useful to the argument 
and commented upon in this Sutra, as it is adduced to 
be important by such writers as Manu. Vyasa and other 
commentators. These latter eminent men have taken the 
Sruti texts as a whole in supporting the anvadi karaita vada 
by the Vaiseshikas. That has here been contradicted. 
Let us first consider their doubts and their reasoning. 
The seeking of a solution for this is by means of 
application by analogy {atidHa),'^^^ There are, it is said, 
two sets of argumentators — the Sankhyas who hold to the 
doctrine Nirlivaratva and the Vaiseshikas who hold to the 
SUvaratva. It is fitting that both these contrarieties should 
be considered. Some hold a view opposed to the granting 
of jagatkaranatva to Brahman. But the Sankhyas refuse 
to concede the very existence of a Brahman. The one 
question that has led to differences of opinion among 
Vedantins as between themselves is the granting of 
jagatkaranatva to Brahman. Even the views of those 
opposing the granting of jagatkaraitatva to Brahman have 
been taken into consideration. Vaiseshikas, though they 
grant the existence of Brahman and concede that the 
jagat is the nimitta kuraiia, do not agree to the jagat 
being upadma kdram. There is thus a little difference 
of opinion here. Hence the use of the word Hshta — 
a part of the Sruti remaining unaccepted by the 
Vaiseshikas. Satkaryavadins, who accept the Srutis 
in their totality, need not be considered here, as they 
do not fall under the category of iishta parigrahas. If 
they are also to be included in this connection, the 
argument will become too elaborate and become rambling 
{viparivartasydt). In such a case, we would have to 
consider the performance of sacrifices and the pain 

Atideia is of five kinds : Sdslratideia, Karydtideta, Nimittati- 
deia, Vyapadeiatuleia and Rupdtidefa. Atideia is usually expressed 
by words showing likeness or resemblances, such as iva, vat, 
sadritia, etc. 
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inflicted on animals thereat. This is held over only to 
save a lengthy argument in which the Veda could be 
shown to support the position that no pain is inflicted 
on the animals offered as sacrifices. Multiplying arguments 
on this scale is not our purpose. Principles and rules 
are numerous. How can this Sutra be limited in its 
application? The Sutra aims only at disowning the 
attitude of the two sets of argumentators to a certain 
extent, by agreeing to the principle half way, as convenient 
to them, and disagreeing from the remainder. With a 
view to reject the wrong comment and impress on the 
mind the correct interpretation, this Sutra has been 
enunciated. Chief among those who have departed from 
the correct interpretation, in our opinion, are those 
who have assigned kartrutva to abhava and to jagat 
the kartrutva of jlva and the rest. The latter point is 
also in the remaining part of their argument. By using 
the expression api vyakhyata, it is indicated that all such 
arguments as these, which have been left out of account 
by them, though they are part of the VMa, have been consi- 
dered by the Sutrakara. Though rejected by them, they are 
still part of the VMa and so have had to be considered, as 
they cannot disappear from the VMa because they have been 
rejected by one set of commentators. The VMa admits jlva, 
pradhana, satkula and svabhava and the arguments which 
support them, and these we have acknowledged according 
to this Sutra. The expression sishta in the Sutra also 
includes the argument about Brahma-kdraita-vdda. 

This, some argumentators have not acknowledged. 
In leaving aside this part of the argument, they still hold 
on to the abkdva kartruvdda. This, again, is explained by 
means of application by analogy {atid^a) and proved. 
The word iishia has, therefore, been used in the Sutra. 
In order to set out clearly the doubts of those commen- 
tators which made them disagree to that portion of the 
tattva, the expression Sis/cta has been used in the Sutra, 
thus helping to prove by referring to the contrary views 
held by them. It is not to help their disagreement but to 
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clearly explain the real meaning of the Vedic expression 
and to establish the bhdva kartruvdda. Some of the com- 
mentators referred to support the argument jlva pradhdna 
vdda and try to establish asat kartrukatva. It is not right. It 
has been clearly proved in the foregoing Sutra and rejected. 
It is unnecessary to refer to it here to avoid repetition. 
The Sruti texts Tan manb kurute, etc., are strong proofs 
that manas (mind) is only one of the seats in bring- 
ing about an action into existence and therefore manas 
cannot be called as asat or abhdva. We must understand 
it in the manner we have explained in the previous Sutra, 
Asaditichenna pratishedlia mdtratvdt. From the expression 
pratishedhamdtra used in the Sutra, it is to be clearly 
understood that asat cannot be the agent nor can kartrutva 
be ascribed to In order to instruct clearly that asat 

which ends in iunydt cannot possess any agency, the 
expressions pratishldhamdtra, etc., were used in the Sutra. 
Also, the Sruti texts Akxsmddidam dvirdslt iti, etc.®®^ 
[This (universe) came into being accidentally] declare that 
without mind {manbvind), asat would be merely sunya and 
nothing could have come into existence. So that it comes 
to mean this : in the foregoing argument, it was proved that 
abhdva could not have been the cause for the universe 
coming into existence ; now, it is proved that sunya is 
not capable of bringing anything into existence. Abhdva is 
thus synonymous with sunya. What was said before is that 
nothing could come into existence without kartrutva — and 
now it is affirmed that a kartru is of the utmost necessity. 
Asat has no kartrutva assigned to it {i.e., to create the 
world, etc,). The statement that asat has no kartrutva 
assigned to it is not one made by the commentator. This 
has been said above. Yet there is no punarukti dosha 
here. Because it is made by the commentator with the 
object of anticipating the objection of the opponent and 

850.68 word Asat should be understood as avyakta as in the 
words of the Sfuii text: Aiabda asparSa arupa avyaya agandha 
{Kafha Upa., III. 15). 

Rtg-Vida, 1. 1. 1. 
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answering it in advance and for laying bare the proofs 
that could be adduced from the Agamas. It is only to 
prove these aspects of the matter, viz.., asat {abhdva) kartru- 
vdda ; hhdvasya kartrutvam and kartrutvam vhid na kdrya- 
sya lUpattih, that the discussion of the matter has been 
brought up and the doubts cleared. 

Therefore never think of abhdva as possessing kartrutva 
— abhdva kartrutva ; nor of creation of the universe by jlva. 
Of course, Sruti texts like, Jlvdt bhavanti bhutdni,^^^^ Pra- 
dhdnddidam utpayinam^^'‘^ Akasmddidam dvirdslt iti, etc.,’’*'® 
support only bhdva kartrutva and not abhdva kartrutva, just 
as for example, ghata dadhi, kantaka taikshnya, etc. These 
examples are illustrative of the truth of the Sruti texts. 
Jtvas and others cannot counteract the innate qualities of 
things — the piercing quality of the thorn, etc., or the 
agency required for placing the curds in a ghata. If 
we say that jxvas and others can counteract the innate 
qualities of things, our words will prove untrue. The above- 
quoted examples are intended to illustrate the character- 
istics of asatva and achetanatva. Do you then say that asat 
kdranatva cannot be attributed to asat or is it that you attri- 
bute to asat akartrutva also .>* It is not the first ; because 
the examples above quoted contradict it (such a position). 
Nor is it the second ; because we do not attribute kartrutva 
to abhdva. The expression kartrutva should everywhere be 
understood as carrying with it the sense of {i.e., as implying) 
kdranatva also. From this it should not, however, be under- 
stood that I^vara, by reason of his possessing kdrariatva, 
would create jivas afresh at creation, because they 
have existed at all times. By a fresh creation of visva, there 
is no contradiction of the previous conclusion {ie., that 
Pralaya does not mean complete annihilation of kdrya and 
kdrana, but it is only development into srishti of what 
existed in the embryonic form at Pralaya). The jivas 
themselves do not know what all have been existing which 


Rig-Vedii, IX. 96. 5. 
Rig- Veda, I. 1. 1. 


959 


Bhdgavata, VI. 9. 11. 
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causes them to come into existence as helps at creation. 
This aspect of the matter has already beeen agreed to 
(by us). The jlvas cannot avail themselves of opportu- 
nities of knowing all those materials that cause the bring- 
ing about of their creation, as they are unable to know them. 
The kartru himself knows the causes of srishti as 
evidenced by the Agantas. The Srutis refute uncontra- 
dictingly the pradhana-karana-vMa and subsequently 
establish Seivara Sdnk/iya doctrine. And therefore there 
is no contradiction meant here. Whatever it may be. the 
right of prohibition is not in Pradhdna and the rest of 
them, because they are acheta^ta. If we still hold and 
argue that they have such a power, then it results in 
uncertainty {auekdntika vdda).^'^^ And further it ends in 
yukti virddka, i.e., becomes opposed in reasoning to the purva- 
paksha ; and this has been pointed out briefly in the words 
pratishddfiumdtdyatvdt and drishtdntdbhd,vdt. Further, from 
the Sutras^ Svapaksha doshdchcha and drishtdntdbkd,vdt^ the 
argument becomes unsupported by authority {aprdmditi- 
katva), and therefore your doubts are cleared from your 
own words. It makes no difference to us — your raising 
this point. It is the same as before, t.e., as if you had not 
put it forward {Avi^es/iitassaindtuify). And this is how 
we have proved by analogy (alideba). {Kdra^/va to Brah- 
man has not been assigned groundlessly.) Further, verily 
if you ask again how it could be contradictory if we argued 
that the jlva possesses the kartrutva and how it could be 
yukti viruddha, our reply is that the very fact that there 
was causation for every thing, leaves no room for any- 
thing to be made afresh by the for it is said akrutam tit, 
nothing is made newly that did not exist previously. And 

Uncertainty ; being not to the point. Anekantika is the name 
given to one of the five main divisions of hetv&bhisci (fallacies) 
otherwise called savyabhtchara. It is of three kinds : (i) Sadhara^a^ 

where the hclu is found both in the sapahshd and vipukshu^ the 
argument, therefore, being too general ; (h) Asddharatya, where the 
hetu is in the paksha alone, the argument being not general enough ; 
{iiii) Anupasamhdri, which embraces every known thing in the paksha^ 
the argument being non-conclusive. 
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therefore the panchami {vibhakti) is used to denote that nothing 
was created afresh [achetanodakrutamcha drishtvd). The eva 
iabda denotes that there could be no doubt whatever {asan- 
digd/ia) as to the existence of the jlva at the time of Pralaya. 
If any doubt had been entertained, the panchami would not 
have been used. The jxvas also were never made {akruiatva) 
but they existed. They existed with the mahat (the great 
principle), etc. Hence it is that panchami has been used. The 
mahal includes all jxvas ; therefore it is that mahaf s function 
is the causing of creation. Mahadddi also have to be actually 
taken to be like jlvas. But ma/iadddi are not achetana. It 
would be wrong to suppose that pradhdna is capable of 
action — because it is only an cxchltana vastu. In the same 
way it is wrong to suppose that asat is capable of action — 
though it is a vastu, it is only like a pot, an achetana vastu. 
However, it has already been agreed to that srishli comes 
into being only for the sake of jxvas and pradhdna also is 
brought into creation as updddna kdrarta in order to help 
the jxvas. In order to denote that these jxvas are devoid of 
independence, and are always subject to Parabrahman, this 
Sutra has been enunciated. Therefore, the argument is not 
unwarranted. Verily if it is said that jxvas also were made 
by T4vara just as any other vastu, we have to say “ It is not 
so,” for it is not right to apply such an argument in the 
case of Isvara. Because Sruti texts like Sa idam sarvam- 
asrujata iti,^^“ etc., clearly declare that Isvara being above 
all did create mahat, etc., under his supreme control. But 
to interpret Sruti texts like these in any other manner 
without understanding them correctly, would land us in an 
unwarranted stretch of the argument, would affect the 
inferential premise as to kartrutva and kdranatva of Brah- 
man, and would render us unauthoritative. Thus, this 
matter has, in the light of your objections, been dis- 
cussed without varying the meaning of the Sruti 
texts and displaying any bias, and brought to a con- 
clusion. Sruti texts like Jxvdt bhavanti bhutdni iti,^^^ etc., 

*** Chch. Upa., VII. 1. 26. ~ 

Rig-Veda, IX. 96. 6. 
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clearly denote the superiority of Parabrahman in his bMva- 
pradhatia in respect of all kartrutva^ he being the Supreme. 
And the term “ jlva ” wherever used in Sru/i texts like 
those referred to above, should be understood to mean Para- 
brahman ; any other interpretation will end in contradicting 
other Sru/^ texts like Ndmdni sarvdni yamdvisanti etc. 

Verily if it is assumed that ordinary jlvas are capable of 
creating, then, such a view would go against the example 
quoted in Sruti texts that earth by itself cannot become 
ghata (without a kartru) and thus such a view becomes 
contradicted. Sruti texts like Ndnyatb' sti kartd etc., 

clearly prove that the Supreme Brahman is the only kartru 
and independent and above all. This has been sufficiently 
proved by the examples set out above and this is the only 
way to arrive at a reasonable and satisfactory conclusion. 
By this argument we have rejected every kind of trick 
{upddhi) that has been directed against it. Generally j%vas 
are devoid of svatantra, just as the earth is incapable of 
becoming a ghata by itself ; and therefore the svatantra of 
Parabrahman is rendered manifest and placed beyond all 
attack. Thus everything has been rendered clear. 

Commenting later, on the Sutra, A msditdiidvyapadesd- 
danyathdchdpi ddsakitavdditvamadklyatyeke (II. 3. 40), 
Jayatirtha directly meets by anticipation the criticism 
(adverted to by Sripati) that the Bhedins are atyantaybr 
ghatapatavddinah. In doing so, he begins by stating that 
some (commentators) amplify this Sutra by suggesting that 
jlva is an amia of Paramatman. This amia is indeed 
beginningless. Paramatman is also beginningless. These 
are (individually) not capable of being divided. The Sruti 
terms them achchedyatvdtP^^ Both cannot be localized in a 
particular spot. Just like ghata, the jlva is subject to 
anityatva, i.e., to changes in form. What then is the signi- 
ficance of the terms Abhinnatva and Bhinnatval In this 

Bhallaveya Sruti, as quoted by Anandatirtha. 

Agnivetma Sruti, as quoted by Anandatirtha. 

So also in the Smritis. Cf. Bhagavad-Gita, II. 24, Ac/uhe- 
dyoyam adahydyam akledyo atoshya eva cha, etc. 
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connection, it has to be remarked Bheda is only condi- 
tional®®'' {aupadhika) while Ab/teda is natural {svdbkdvika). 
This tipddhi (this conditional existence), which, some say, is 
avidyd, is without beginning (anddya) and is indescribable 
(anirmc/tya), while others opine that it is real and due to in- 
ternal attachment [Satyamevdntahkarmiddikam iti). Why is 
this difference in opinion ? Because there are Sruti texts like 
Dvd supariiau Nityo nitydndm etc., signifying 

BhMa\ and there are other Sruti texts like Tattva- 
masi Aham Brahmdsmi etc., which signify 

Abheda. It cannot be said in regard to one single 
jlva by itself {Ekasya jxvasya Brahmattah iti) that 
it bears, in regard to Brahman, the relationship of 
Blv^da and Abheda. Such a statement should be appli- 
cable to all {jlvas). For which reason, certain commentators 
postulated that jlvas that attain to Brahmatva, some 
can be Brahmaddsa and some others Brahmakitava. 
This does not seem to be right. If it were so, what 
is the kind of AbhS,da that they postulate in regard 
to Brahmaddsast Is it of a primary or of a secondary 
nature, implying, by way of illustration, only a similarity 
etc., between the two — jlva and Brahman {sddru§yddilaksha- 
nah) ? If it is alleged to be the first U.e., primary)., it has 
to be discarded ; because the expression api in the Sutra 
postulates that much of relationship between the jlva and 
the Brahman and no more. That is, in its essence abheda 
is meant only to stress bheda {Tatpaksho tnukhydbhMa 
pakshah). Jlva, on account of upddhi, is, even in mdksha, 
different from Brahman {Jlvasya aupddhika eva para- 
mdtmano bfj^dah). Those who argue abheda as svdbhdvika 
in mukti argue out in effect only bheda and not abhkda 
{Abhedastu svdbhdvika iti vadatd muktau bheddbhdvd 

That is, pertaining to attributes or properties ; an effect 
produced. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Ka(ha Upa., V. 13. 

®^® Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 9. 

®'^ Brihad, Upa., I. 4. 10. 
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vachyah). To suggest that in mukti the jiva is possessed 
of avidya but free from antahkarana, is contrary to the 
previously quoted Sruti texts, because these plainly enun- 
ciate that even in mukti, jlva and Brahman are different. 
Accordingly as it is against the pratnanas, it is fit to 
abandon this standpoint (that the bheda postulated is of the 
primary kind). If it is alleged to be the second (or 
secondary kind), it also deserves to be rejected, because 
the jlva being ache, tarn, A bheda indicates only the mukta's 
distinctive feature of similarity with Brahman {sadruiyam 
iti upalakshanamY^- as compared with those who have not 
attained that state. It is clear from this that the superiority 
of Brahman stands out of itself unaffected {Tat pradhana- 
katvddyaplti drashtavyam). If Abkieda is agreed to, how 
is it possible, then, to accept the opposite of it {viz., 
Bheda)} Accordingly it is meet to repudiate it. If it 
is said that A bheda prevails only in cases of certain 
people who attain to mukti from samsdra, even this is 
opposed utterly to reason. Moreover, the acceptance of the 
theory that B tied a and A bheda prevail as between jlva 
and Brahman, would also be opposed to Sruti texts. 
Because BhMdbheda means BhMenasahitd bheda, i.e., 
A bheda that exists along with Bheda {Bhedenasahito Bhedd 
Bheddbh^ah.) Nowhere could such a relationship {Bhedd- 
bheda) be said to exist. Without such a joint existence 
(of BhMdbh&da), it is improper to enumerate the second 
{A bheda) with the first {i.e., Bheda) {fia upasankhydtavya). 
While there is no such real collective existence (of 
{Bheda and A bheda), there can be no such thing in existence 
as Bh^ddhhkda {samuddyamrute nakechit bheddbhiedd ndsti). 
Therefore, there being no existence without its natural 


Upalakshatjiam : A mark, characteristic or distinctive feature. 
Implying something that has not been actually expressed; impli- 
cation of something in addition or any similar object where only 
one is mentioned. The idea seems to be that Abkeda indicates only 
a partial or one-sided similarity and in that respect is only a 
distinctive mark of a jiva in mukli. Hence the word sadruiya is 
used to indicate "likeness,” “resemblance,” or "similarity”. 
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characteristics, there can be no such thing as Abh^da 
{svagumdln vina aihedb nasti). Accordingly, the charac- 
teristics of jlva and Brahman are natural to each of the 
two and cannot be harmonised {Etena jlva Brahmanb 
bhedabhMau dvavapi svdbhdvikau), Bheda is not a thing 
that has been fettered by the upddhi termed avidyd and 
the like {natu bhedo'vidyddyupddhi nibandhanak). And 
therefore even in moks/ia, Bheda prevails, and we reject 
A bheda in mukti, as propounded by the Yddava Prakdba, 
because it is clearly contrary to Bheda vachanas (found 
in the Srutis) {Aid muktdvapi Bhedasadbhdvdl ndsmdkam 
muktabheda vachana virddha ill vadan yddava prahdidpi 
niraslah).^'^^ The expressions kvachit and kenachiP''^ 
occur here and there (in arguments of this nature) but 
they are opposed to a large number of Sruti texts {viiesha 
Sruti virddh&t). While there is nothing like Bheddbheda 
existing between jlva and Brahman, how then could the 
Bfteddbheda Sruti texts been brought out by way of 
illustration to explain the Sdtra ? The answer is that 
Badarayana has explained the Sruti texts (referred to) 
from his own point of view in this Sutra. Sruti texts 
declare only Bheda and describe the distinctive features 
of Bheda and A bheda that are generally found in jlva 
and Brahman {U palakshanametat Bheda irutayaicha 
ityapi drashtavyam). Because each of these belongs to 
his own (respective) am&a. This is how the Sutra has 


Yddava Prakdia'. — The work of Yadava Prakasa is referred 
to by Ramanuja in his Srt Bhdshya. He is taken as typical of those 
who propound the view that “ the general cause, Brahman, is 
pure Being in which all distinctions and changes such as being an 
enjoying subject, and so on, have vanished, while however it is 
endowed with all possible potentialities.” See Sri Bhdshya. com- 
mentary on II. 1. 15 {Tadananyalvam drambhanaSabdddibhyati), This 
theory is severely criticised by Ramanuja as opposed to all Scripture, 
Smriii, Itihdsa. Purdna and Reasoning {Ibid.). 'J'radition says that 
Yadava Prakasa was the teacher of Ramanuja. 

Kvachit : — Met with occasionally ; rare ; unusual. 

Kenachil: — By some persons, in the indefinite sense indicating 
the unimportance of the person or persons referred to* 
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to be understood. The statement that the jwa is a 
part {i.e., an amid) of Paramatman, is a solemn declaration 
Xpratignajata arthah). The words 'tmnavyapadUat in the 
Sutra show that the jlvas are relatively different from 
each other just like son, brother, etc. The words 
anyathachapi denote that though they (son, brother, etc.) 
are different from each other, yet their relationships exist 
in this manner (as sons, brothers, etc). In the same way 
Sruti texts also indicate B/teda and Abheda between 
jlva and Brahman. These Sruti texts also broadly 
declare that the jlva is only an amia of Brahman and 
nothing more. If perchance jlva is utterly different 
(bkintta) from Brahman, just as what g-Aata is to pata, i.e., 
extremely different, then all the Abheda Sruti texts 
would have been obstructed. Similarly, if perchance jlva 
is utterly abhinna from Brahman, then, all the Bheda 
Sruti texts would be invalidated. We should not, because 
there are Sruti texts supporting both Bheda and 
Abheda, endeavour to club them, the two sets of Bheda 
and Abheda (Sruti texts), into one harmonious whole 
( Vadi jlvo Brahmanb ghata iva patadatyantabhinnassyattada 
bheda irutayah uparuddhyeran i Yadiva Brahmabhinna/t 
sydttarhi bheda irutayb bdd/iayeran i Nacha bheddbhedd- 
srayanena irutidvaya sdmanjasyam vdchyam). It is 
nowhere exemplified that if this is not done, the Sruti 
texts would be contradicted (Na kenachidityuddhruta 
sruti virbdhdt). From the mere fact that there are 
Bheda and Abheda Sruti texts, we cannot combine what 
are opposite Sruti texts and say as a demonstrated 
conclusion that jlva is an amia of Brahman (A to 
l^eddbjMa irutyanyadhduupapattyd jlvo Brahmanomia 
anglkdrya Ityeva sutrdrtha iti). It is neither right that we 
should use the expression Bheddbheda as one expression 
by itself nor as conveying this meaning (i.e., as conveying 
a consistent meaning of the Sruti texts). For it is said, Vato 
bhedenatasydyamabhedenacha giyate i A taichdmiatva mud- 
dishtam bheddhhedau na mukhyata iti Those Sruti texts 


The authority is not quoted. 
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which declare for Bheda cannot be held to declare for Abheda. 
As those Sruhs have declared am^atva to be their primary 
object, the idea of Bhedabheda is not the important 
matter amiatva and not BItedabheda is the important 
point). When we admit that we have correctly understood 
the Pammatma amiatva, then we should not agree also to 
the Bhedabheda theory. Because the characteristics of 
amiatva cannot be properly determined. To this, the reply 
is that we have already admitted that there is no difference 
as between the Matsya and other avatdras as all the amias 
are admitted to be one without difference {Matsyddishu 
parameivara amieshu abhedasya angikritatvdt). But as 
regards the jlvas, the expression Parameivara amia is 
used simply in order to show that there is such a similarity 
as between them (as there is between the different avatdras 
of Vishnu). This similarity as between the jlvas shows 
their constant subordination to Parabrahman in their 
existence. By this, it is declared that the characteristics 
of virility {pumstva) etc., possessed by Parabrahman in 
his amiatva, are denied to the jxva. 

Thus what seems to be suggested in regard to the 
jlva in the very name of the Adhikarana is rejected. It 
is not possible to interpret the amiatva (of the jlva) even 
by any hidden mode {prakdrdntarhia). The expression 
cha in the Sutra {Amid ndndvyapadeiat) warrants the 
restriction of the meaning of the term amia in this way that 
the is subordinate to Brahman {Tadadhlnasattddima- 
tvam chetyarthah). Really, the term amia has been used 
in the Sutra to denote that there is absolutely no difference 
between the avatdras, Matsya and the rest. Nevertheless, 
the term amia when used in connection with ^Iva is 
merely intended to denote a proportionate similarity in 
its characteristics when compared with the entire amiatva 
as seen in the different avatdras of Parabrahman. And 
therefore the term amia, when applied to the jlva, has only 
a secondary significance {Tathdpi mukhydmia sd- 
druiyam tatsattaiva sattdvatva lakshanam eva jlvasya 
amiatvam gaumyam amiaiabda iti). The term amia 
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is possessed of several meanings, among which the most 
primary one is seen in the Matsya and other avaidras (of 
Vishnu), in which each avatdra consists of the svarupdntia 
in its entirety. But when the term amia is used in 
respect of the jlva, it is not so. For, the andatva of 
the jlva is possessed of varying characteristics. Hence 
it bears a secondary significance, as declared by the 
Agamas {dgama vakyam pathati). The Agamas declare 
clearly that the jlva bears only a small amount of similarity 
{kinchit sddru^ya mdtram) to Brahman. The expression 
'' amsaiviti" used by the Acharya (AnandatTrtha) should be 
construed as covering both these two aspects of its signifi- 
cance, viz., the first lakshaim indicating the capacity to create, 
etc., the svampa indic3Lting purmnandikam (entire bliss) and 
the sthiti indicating the measure of his all-pervading omni- 
presence {sarvagatatvddiparimdnam). These are the chief 
characteristics of the first aspect of andatva. These are to 
be understood as indicating the never-changing svarupdmia 
of Brahman. As regards the jlvdmia, it is otherwise. 
This also, the Sutra illustrates from the examples of ddsaki- 
tavdditvam. This explains further the import of the subsequent 
Sutra, Prakcdddivattu naivamparah. The jlvas in their 
am^atva can never bear the same likeness [sdmya) to Para- 
mesvara in the same manner as the avatdras, etc., do in their 
different manifestations. Because Matsya and other avatdras 
bear the likeness of §varupdmia while the jlvas bear a 
divided likeness {vibhinndmid eva). In order to break down 
the misconception of similarity as between the two, the 
subsequent Sutra, Prakcdddivattu naivamparah (11. 3. 47) 
was propounded by the Sutrakara to illustrate his position. 
These illustrations sufficiently show that it would not be 
meet to take the word in one and the same significance.®^® 
In order to remove the doubt whether it should be under- 
stood as applicable both to Bkeda and Abheda in their respec- 
tive applications {ubhayatra bhMdbheda sadbhdvddityddankd 

I.e,y The word has a double significance and must be under- 
stood in one way when applied to Brahman and in another when 
applied to jiva. 
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nirdsdyabhdshyam), this interpretation has been offered. 
In fact, the existence of self-conceit in /was is pointed to in 
the term am^a in its significance. In order to bring out 
the force of pride (egotism) existing in /ivas, the term am§a 
is further explained in the subsequent by clear illus- 

trations and this makes the position very explicit. 
Commenting on the Suira, Prakdiddivatiu naivamparak 
(II. 3. 46), the Acharya (Anandatirtha) says that the 
sun is within his own disc, his own measurer and his 
own sharer. The rays of light that proudly proceed 
from the sun and the sun in the Suryamattdala are both 
the same {amia and amU are both the same). In this 
way (i.e.i this idea of oneness) we have to carry everywhere. 
The word atha (used by Anandatirtha) is used in a collec- 
tive sense. Because the sun overspreading the seven oceans 
with his lordly rays (his am^a) and himself {amii) are one. 
The prithvi which extends to an area measuring panclid^atkoti 
is, as amia, the same as the mountain Mem, its amii 
{A miibhuld dharddevi meruvdderabhiindninl devaidpi am§a- 
rupa eka eva). Meru and the Himavat are termed males in 
the Purdnas because they are famed for their hardness. 
Some Sruti texts declare that the earth is very hard ; this 
is only to represent that, in certain places, the earth is also 
hard. Here, the characteristic of the earth {svarupdmsa) is 
explained in its variety only. In the same way, Bhagavan 
Vishnu (Parabrahman), who is amsi, is one and the same in 
his many different avatdras and absolutely without difference 
in his anda. This is how we have to understand. Para- 
brahman is immutable {avyaya), and always full of good 
qualities {saddpuruagunah), both in amSa and in amsi. This 
is the idea that is propounded in the succeeding Suiras for 
demonstrating the abheda point of view as between the 
svardpdmLx of Parabrahman and avatdmmias. The dif- 
ferent am§as {vib/iinndmsa) of the /wa are next expounded 
by way of illustration. Next to Parabrahman are the 
devaias who have fallen away {sadd apabhrashta iidmaka deva- 
tdmia), who are also' of the atnsarupa, such as Surya, 
Varuna, Prithvi, etc., who are quite different from each 


41 
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other and are in their inverted order from Parabrahman. 
In this Sutra, Badarayania has established that the jlvas in 
their am^as are thus severally different from each other in 
the inverted order when compared with Paramesvara’s 
svarupdm^as which are absolutely one and the same. 

With great skill, in the next Sutra, AnugmparUtdrau 
dlhasambandhdjjybtirddivat, this difference between Para- 
mesvara — as am4a and am^i — is demonstrated. In this Sutra 
and in those succeeding it, the commentator further illustrates 
how the jlva is of vibhinndmia on account of the egotistic 
feeling {abhimdna) in him. And on this abhimdna of the jlva, 
the commentator proceeds to say that the jlva is always 
embodied in a body, which even divine beings, though they 
may possess the capacity to be invisible (to us), cannot avoid. 
Hence the cha ^abda — which occurs in the AsantaieSckdvya- 
tikarah (II. 3. 49) — is intended to denote the collective 
sense. Surya and the rest are subordinate in srishii and 
sthiti to Parabrahman {prasdddyalta), that is both for 
coming into srishii {pratibandha) and for absolution 
{nivrittitvdt). By the word anugrdhya, we have to under- 
stand that they possess bodies which have been polluted by 
the taint of abhimdnaddsha (attachment). Suffice it to say 
that jlvas as andas are different from Paramesvara {Para- 
mesvarddbhedam) ; that the bhlda is of varying kinds and 
that it is never one like the svarupdmsa of Parabrahman as 
manifested in his many avatdras. The very word anugrdhya 
denotes “ subject to grace ”. This in itself plainly denotes 
that jlvdm^a is different from svarupdmsa. Sruti texts like 
Neskyate, naivaie, jay ante iti, etc., strongly support this 
view of subordination (of jlvdmia). The Sutra, Asantate- 
schdv\ atikarak (II. 3. 49) strongly supports this view in 
that the jlvdm^as are held to be absolutely different from 
Paramesvardnda {tat jlvdmsdndm paramHvarddbhedameva 
sddhayat pratlyate) and not identical with Matsya and other 
avatdrdmsas {Na tu inatsyddlnam abhedam). Matsya and 
other avatdrdmsas are in the possession of the attributes 
of perfect dnanda and other good qualities. The Sutra, 
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Anugnapariharau^ etc., (11. 3. 47) indicates, on the 
other hand, that the jivdmia is subordinate to Para, 
brahmdnda. It must never be understood that jwdnda 
is equivalent to the svarupdmba of the Matsya and other 
avatdras. Thus, it has been established by proofs that 
jlvdnda is absolutely different from Isvardmia. And thus 
it is established by many proofs that the jlva is different 
from Isvara {evam am^asydpi jlvasya livardddhedah pramdn- 
aih samarthiiah). Yet, if any one still tries to prove that 
jwdmba §abda is intended to be identical with Parabrah- 
mdmia and tries to find out proofs for it, he will fall into 
confusion of the kind noted above. And in his attempt 
to establish a contradiction, he will arrive at a result which 
is expounded in the next Sutra, Abhdsa evacha (II. 3. 50). 
According to this Sutra, the jlvas bear a semblance 
to the Parabrahmdmba. This is the import of the Sruti 
text, Tathaitasmin Purushottame etat jlvajdtam dtatam 
etadevdsya tadamialvam iti, etc. (That is, though born 
as an anisa of Paramatma, Paramatma is complete, in his 
amiatva, whereas he — the jlva — is different from Para- 
matma and calls himself an am^a.) This text by itself 
does not establish the Parabrahma amsatva of the jlva. 
Because there is this text contrary to it (in the mantra of the 
Rig-VMa): Pddo' sya visvd bhutdni tripddasyd amritamdivi 
iti,^'''^ (In a small fourth part of Parabrahman is the whole 
universe ; the remaining three parts are unseen in the world 
of immortality).®’® The dyu sabda {dM4a) covers up the 
entire worlds Ana^itdsana, Svetadvlpa and Vaikunlha which 
are implied by the term pdda. This word pdda also means 
anda. Merely because the jlva is referred to as am^a, it is 
not permissible to claim identity with amsatva or pddatva of 
Parabrahman. And therefore we cannot invent a place for 
the jlva which is identical with Parabrahman. Next, the 
term natviti is used by the Acharya. How can the jlva 
as amba claim identity with Parabrahman, while Para- 
brahman’s every am^a is entire in itself as described in the 
Sruti text, Pumpddavat purushasya amritapddatrayam 1 
*" Rig. Taitt. Aravyaka, III. 12. Ibid. 
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If it is asked {kutafi) how can every anda of Parabrahman 
be entire in itself, the answer is Narayanam pradurbhava- 
rupam {jivamsebhyah param vilakshanam) — the avatdra 
rupas of NSrayana, etc., are manifested forms among Para- 
brahman’s infinite and unimaginable forms. The anda of 
jlva when compared with Parabrahman is quite separate 
and quite the reverse in its character. Hence different. 
The Sruti says Jagddd, etc. — that Parabrahman in his 
svarupa has ddhidaivddi svarupa [ddhidaiva, ddhydtma and 
ddhibhautika) which is determined in every part of it (pada) 
and srishti begins in the anda itself. In order to explain 
the ddhidaivddi svarupa etc., this section was begun so as to 
enable one to understand this state of difference existing 
between the am^a of Parabrahman and the anda of the jlva ; 
and to give a firm impression of it, the Acharya summarises 
and states it in the further sloka, Akshaya iti — Parabrahman 
in his svarupa is akshaya^ i.e., he has no sarlra which he is 
to assume and to lose, while the jlva in his amia necessarily 
assumes one and casts it off. Therefore it is that in Pralaya 
also He undergoes no change (because he has no sarlra). 
This is at length described in the Sutras, Asambhavastu 
iatdnupapatt^h and Na’tmd sriiier nityatvdchchatdbhyah.^'^^ 
The Acharya says Lakshmydvdsa iti. Parabrahman always 
exists with Lakshmi and Lakshmi is ever at His will. Even 
in Pralaya, Parabrahman, while in His entire svarupa, keeps 
Lakshmi also in Her entire svarupdmsa. This is at length 
explained in the Viyadadhikarana (II. 3. 1) — that Lakshmi 
with the will of Parabrahman starts the creation by bring- 
ing into manifestation Brahma and others with their abhi- 
mdnd^^'^ ending ultimately in their respective bodily 
forms only during srishti (utpatti) and none during 
mukti. In thus treating of the order of creation and de- 
struction, srishti and pralaya, it is intended to show the 
relative importance of jlvas in their respective ambas {tdra- 
tamya)- This is treated of at length in the Adhikararia, 

II. 3. 9 and II. 3. 17. 

Pride (in a good sense) ; i.e., Sarlra in which it ultimately 


ends. 
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ViparyayefiM tu krambta sampadyaie, etcP’^^ The gist of yiya- 
dadhikamna is further elaborated in the Sutras following it, 
wherein it is said that Prakriti appears as Lakshmi. Then 
Sankarshana assumes the form of Prana. Then, again, 
Prakriti assumes the form of Saraswati and Bharati. 
These two latter are also the original forms of Prakriti. 
Thus with the united kartrutva of Prakriti and Purusha, 
Brahma is made to manifest himself in mahaltattvarupa. 
Then he develops into ahamkaratattva ; then, again, appears 
as Indra, Skanda and other tattvabhimanis {i.e., primary 
agencies of creation). In order to reject the misconception 
that they are superior to the a/nsa of Parabrahman, these 
symbolic names indicate their grades in subordination to 
Parabrahman. This is explained in the Sutras, Tathaprdwh 
etc.®®* Thus srishti and pralaya are the order in which 
Parabrahman manifests his kartrutva. And the Sutras, 
Tejotastathdhydha and Tadabhidhydnddevatu tallingdtsah 
(II. 3. 15 and 16), indicate that the spirit {te/as) of each 
belongs to himself. The Panchami {vibhakti) used clearly 
shows the meaning of the Sutra, Pardt tu tat irule^. 
(Both in srishti and pralaya all jivas are, in the order of 
gradation, subordinate to Parabrahman.)®®® The liberation 
from janma and laya is what is called rnbksha. Liberated 
from both these — janma and laya — to be eternal [nitya), is 
mukti. In mukti also, though there is no janma again, the 
fact of affectionately praising the Parabrahman, is in itself 
being subordinate to Parabrahman. This is established at 
length in the Sutra, Tadadhxnatvdt art/iavat.^^* Thus, this 
subject of gradation of Brahman and other jivas in their 
amias has been discussed and determined throughout this 
pdda {i.e., II. 3.) It will thus be seen that the criticism 
of the Dvaita view that undue stress is laid on Bheda 
by the upholders of that theory has been met, in anti- 
cipation, as it were, by Jayatirtha. It will also be conceded 
that the position of Sripati in regard to A bheda in the 
moksha stage is widely different from that of the A dvaita 
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school of thought. That is the very reason why he 
designates his system as VUeshadvaita and not merely 
Advaita. His conception of Advaita may perhaps be 
described as Advaita with a difference and embodying the 
BhMa and A bheda views combined in a harmonious manner. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Jayatirtha in his Nydya StcdM^^^ (I. 1. 1.) lays down the 
principles of Brahma Tarka which should guide discus- 
sions relating to the Brahman and the value to be attached 
to opposing Sruti texts. His argument is that Sruti texts 
are, broadly speaking, of two kinds : Sdvahdsa, those which 
leave room for discussion ; and Niravahd^a, those which 
leave no room for discussion. He thus enunciates these 
two principles : — 

( 1 ) A to nanu adhikabala virddhe na hinabala pramdnam 
bhavati. Where there is a stronger opposing argument, 
there the weaker proof cannot prevail. 

(2) Sdvakdsa niravakdiaydh niravakdiam balavat. 
Between the sdvakdsa and the niravakdia arguments, only 
the niravakdba argument will prevail. 

(3) Sdvakdidcha advaita irutih. The Advaita Sruti 
texts quoted in support of Brahniaikya belong to the 
sdvakdia order as they leave much room for discussion and 
contradiction. 

(4) Bheda irutistu niravakd^ah. The Bh^da Sruti 
texts, i.e., those that declare the Bheda doctrine, belong to 
the niravakdia group. 

(5) A to niravdkdsatayd balavatyd bhedairutyd sdvakd- 
iatayd durbaldydh advaitairuteh bddhb yukta tti. Therefore 
it is but right that those Niravakdia Sruti texts which 
hold, without giving room for discussion, the Bheda 
doctrine prevail over those Sdvakdia Advaita Sruti texts, 
which are weak in their argument and leave scope for 
discussion. They are weak and rightly sublated. 

These principles, as will be seen, differ from those 
formulated by the Advaita school of thought. Rama- 
nuja in setting out the Mahdpurvapaksha argument, which 

T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 66. 
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is said to embody the Advaitic view,®®® thus summarizes 
them : There being a conflict between the two sets of 
passages (those which describe Brahman as possessed of 
qualities and those which describe Brahman as devoid of 
qualities), we (/.^., the upholders of the Advaitic view) 
— according to the Mlmdmsd principle referred to above®®^ 
— decide that the texts referring to Brahman as devoid 
of qualities are of greater force, because they are later 
in order than those which speak of Brahman as having 
qualities.”®®* 

Commenting in his Anuvydkhydna^'^^ on II. 3. 29 
Tadguna sdratvdt tadvyapadMah prdgnavat, Anandatirtha 
definitely rejects BheddbhMa. He says : — 

Sddfuiydchcha prad/idtiatvdt svdtantryddapi chdbhiddm i 
AhurUhia jlvasya tia svarupdbkiddm kvachit n 
Sthdnaikyamaikamatyancka muktasya iu viUshyate i 
Sddru^yancha viseshena jaddndm dvayameva tu n 
Bhavet sddruiyamatyalpam tritlyam paramdtniand i 
liarupakriydndm cha gunditdmapi sarvcdah n 
TatJiaivdvayavdndm tat svarupaikyam tu mukhyatah U 
Yathbdakam durge vrishtam parvatesku vidhdvati i 
Evam dharmdn pruthak paiyan tdmvdnuvidhdvati n 
/ ti iruter nbbhayancha bheddbheddkhyamishyate il 
Ekamevddvitlyam tanneha ndndsti kinchana i 
Mritydssa mrityumdpnbti ya ika nditbvapa^yati i' 

Iti irutdvivetyasmdt bheddbheda uirdkritih i 
Ivbbhaye, cha sddruiyam iti vdksabdanirnaye n 

In the text Brahmavidbrahmaiva b/iavati^ sddruiya 
and svdtantrya are promised by Isvara to the jlva. Never 

It has been suggested that this MahapurvaPaksha view 
enunciated by RSmanuja represents the Advaitic view developed 
by Vimuktatman in his work Ishfa-Sitldhi, which has been set 
down to the middle of the 11th century A.D. — See M. Hiriyanna, 
Is/ifa-Siddhi, In trod, xi — xiii. 

Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini, VI. 6. 54, where Kachchavimo- 
chana in the Jydtishthdma sacrifice is explained. 

*** Sri Bhdshya, I. 1. 1. See Thibaut’s Vsdanta- Sutras with 
Ramanuja' s Commentary, pp. 25-27. 

T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 193. 
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was Ii§vara’s undifferenced svarupa granted to the jlva. 
Sthanaikya is all that has been provided for the mukta. 
This sadru^ya (between Isa and jlva) differs as much as 
the sddridya of the muktas does from that of the jadas (such 
as pearls, rubies, etc.). The sddruiya of the jlva is of the 
third order and utterly small. In quality it differs from 
Isvara in its lordship (Isalva), form {rupa) and in action 
(hriyd). In every other quality the ;wa is in the third 
order.®*’® Similarly in bodily form, it differs. In fact, 
nothing beyond svarupaikytd^^^ is promised to the mukta. 
Just as the showers pouring on the summit of a mountain 
flow towards the sloping ground, thereby finally reaching 
the ocean, similarly all dhartnas find their own avenues and 
flow till they reach their final end. Thus the Sriiti does 
not accord sanction to the double system known as 
BheddbhMa position. And the Sruti text Ekameva, etc., 
declares that Parabrahman is only one and in Him there are 
no divisions and he who contemplates on Him in the idea 
that he differs from himself (in his forms) will meet with the 
death of deaths. Thus, by the help of the Sruti texts them- 
selves, the theory of Bheddbheda is rejected. The indeclin- 
able adverb iva in the Sruti text denotes mere sddru&ya 
(likeness) between the two as declared in the Sabdanirnaya. 

The same idea is suggested but not developed by 
Anandatirtha in his Brahma-Sutra B/idshya in the com- 
mentary on the same Sutra (II. 3. 29). Only because the 
jlva possesses for his essence qualities similar to those of 
Brahman, he is spoken of, says Anandatirtha, as in the case 
of the all-wise Brahman. As the essence of the jlva 
consists of only wisdom, bliss and other Brahman-like 
qualities, the statement is made that the jlva is one like 
Brahman ; as in the Sruti text Sarvam khalvidam Brahma 
tajjalduiti Santa updslta,^'^^ etc.. Brahman is spoken of as 

090 Xrividha jivasanghastu Deva Mdnusha Ddnavaf} I 
Tatra devd niukti ydgyd mdnusheshu utiamdstathd 

Taitvasankhydna, T. R. Krishnachar’s Edn., p. 237. 

Booa Sva + rupa + aikya, Aikya means only similarity, what 
the jiva deserves. Eke mukhydnya kevaldt}. (,Nigtian(ii). 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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identical with all the world, on account of Brahman possess- 
ing all the qualities which are predicated of the whole 
world. But he quotes the following from the Bhavishyat- 
purana to indicate the limit of the likeness between the 
jlva and Brahman : “ The souls are separate ; the perfect 

Lord is separate ; still owing to the similarity of intelligent 
nature, they are spoken of as Brahman in different 
Scriptural disquisitions.”"®^ 

In commenting on II. 2. 33 {Naikasminnasambhavdt)^ 
though he does not refer to the DheddbJmda theory, Ananda- 
tirtha states that the Sutrakara rejects the Jaina theory 
because of the impossibility of the existence of contradictory 
attributes being in one and the same thing at the same time. 
He suggests that the Saplabhangi nydya, according to 
which seven different moods are said to be in the same 
thing at the same time, is not maintainable as they are 
contradictory of each other, and so cannot be admitted 
to be in the same thing. These seven moods a’-e : “ Some- 
how it is ; somehow it is not ; somehow it is and is not ; 
somehow it is indescribable ; somehow it is and is in- 
describable ; somehow it is not and is indescribable ; 
somehow it is and is not and is indescribable.” “It might 
be being ; it might be non-being ; it might be being as 
well as non-being ; it might be different from what is 
being as well as non-being, etc.” These contradictory 
attributes cannot be admitted to be existent in one 
and the same thing from their very nature, i.e.^ such 
an admission would be, he says, against all reason and 
proof, while the authorities to prove it are wholly absent. 
Ramanuja urges, while commenting on this very Sutra, 
as will be shown below, that what applies by way of 
objection to the Bhiddbheda theory, applies to this Jaina 
doctrine of Saptabhangi nydya also. Ramanuja and 
Anandatirtha treat both the theories as a species of 
paralogism which cannot be maintained as contradictory 
attributes cannot be held to co-exist in the same thing 
at the same time. 

Anandatirtha, Brahtna-Sulra Bhashya, II. 3. 29. 
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Anandatirtha, in interpreting Sutras I. 4. 24 to 
29 (from PrakritUcha pratigna drishtantdnuparddhdt to 
Eteua sarve vydkhydtdh vydkhydtdJi), states that Brahman 
is also called Prakriti, agreeably to the argument and 
illustrative instances. He quotes the text “This verily 
is the Person whom alt the names declare ; just as 
all the rivers going to the sea, flow towards and enter 
it, so do all names enter and declare the Perfect Being.” 
Prakriti is Brahman only because of his divine will 
being called Prakriti. Anandatirtha quotes the Sruti text 
“Let him know the Lord’s Will to be Prakriti and the 
Supreme Lord to be the master of the Will.”*®’ According 
to this text, Prakriti is only the Will of the Lord. The 
SrtUi text is quoted : “ He is Will ; He is the guiding 

thought ; He is wisdom ; He is bliss.” This is so, because 
he is both Prakriti and Piirusha, In support, is quoted 
the text of the Paingins’ Sruti which directly describes the 
Brahman as both Prakriti and Purusha : “He is 
woman ; He is man ; He is Prakriti ; He is the Purusha ; 
He is Brahman ; He is the support ; He is the light ; Who 
is the Lord Hari, the cause of all ; Himself without 
a beginning or end, but the end of all ; the highest 
of the high ; the original present in all.” Prakriti is 
Brahman only for the reason He moulds forms out of 
Prakriti {i.e., Prakriti the material cause), in which He 
also exhibits Himself in various ways and makes every- 
thing. That Brahman is Prakriti is seen from the 
etymology of the word Prakriti-. “he works eminently”. 
Brahman enters into Prakriti, the material cause, shapes 
it differently and in the different shapes He dwells as a 
rtiling principle for which purpose He assumes numerous 
, forms. The Bhdllaveya Sruti is quoted to this effect : 
“Now indeed the Lord enters with Prakriti, makes 
himself many ; hence He is Prakriti, hence He is Prakriti, 
they say.” Next the Ndradlya Purdna is cited : “ The 
Supreme Lord Govinda, though He undergoes no change. 


Rig- Veda, IV. 10. 
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only having entered into Prakriti the changeable, is 
spoken of as Prakriti." The suggestive remark is added : 
“No other interpretation is to be put upon it, for that 
would be against the authority of Scripture.’’ In con- 
formity with this view, that Brahman while He enters 
Prakriti and makes Himself, Himself undergoes no change, 
is further strengthened in the Anuvydk/iydna, in the 
comments on the corresponding Sutras (I. 4. 24 to 29). 
This exposition is taken up by Jayatirtha and expanded 
at length into an argument which shows how these 
Sutras are an exposition of Badarayana’s views against the 
BheddbhMa theory. 

Anandatirtha in his Anuvydkkydna,^^'^ commenting 
on I. 4. 24 {Prakritischa pratignd drishtd,)i tdnuparb- 
dhdt) says : — P/a cha prakriti sabdena B rahmopdddnamu- 
chchyate i Avikdrassadd suddhd nitya dtmd sadd Harih i Sa- 
daika rupa vigndna bala dnanda rupakah i Nirvikdrb' ksha- 
rah suddhb nirdtankb' jarb' marah i Avisvb viivakartd'jb 
yah parah sb' bhidhlyate H Nirvikdramanaupamyam sadai- 
karasa makshayam i Brahmeti Paramdtmeti yanividur vai- 
dikd jandh ii Iti Sruti purdnbktyd na vikdri jandrdanah i 
Parddhlfia viieshdptiranivartybnyathd bhavah n Kshlrddivad 
vikdrassydt naiva sa sydt harelji kvachit n Apdddnatva- 
mevdsya yadyupdiddnateshyate il 

The use of the Prakriti does not mean that Brahman 
is liable to undergo vikdra. The Sruti declares Avikdrah 
sadd iuddhah, i.e., that Brahman is A vikdra and ever suddha, 
nitya (eternal) and is called Atma and ever removes 
one’s sin. Brahman always has eka rupa and is 
always all-knowing, all-potent and all bliss. Such a one, 
who never undergoes any change {nirvikdra)^ is called 
akskaraht iuddhah, nirdtankah, ajarah^ amarah, avisvah^ 
viivakartd and ajah. He alone is declared as parah 
i.e., Mahesvara. Such a one who undergoes no vikdra 
cannot bear comparison as there is none other to compare 
with him. Therefore he is termed Brahman and Para- 
matman by great sages who are well versed in the Veda. 

T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 172, 
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Similarly do the Srutis and Puratta^ declare Janardana to be 
nirvikdrin. But here and there, it is seen as if Brahman 
is subjected to others’ control (parddhma). This is either 
a seeming misconception or a misjudgment. Curd is a state 
of vikdra from milk, but the change of curd into milk is 
unheard of. Parabrahman never undergoes such a state 
of vikdra, which disables him from going to his original 
state. Mere mention that he is the kdrana {apdddiia) 
and also the kartru {updddna) does not make him lose 
the state of nirvikdratva. 

This has been accepted by all — that Parabrahman 
is like a father {pitru) and is also creator of the vUva. 
But it is also agreed chat he was not born out of the 
visva. Just as the spider throws out the thread of its 
web, without itself showing any vikdra in the act, 
Parabrahman, out of his entire kdranatva and agency, 
creates viha as a result of action (kdryarupatayd). 
Furthermore, he is the great cause, being the vUva kartru, 
he creates out of his mere will as declared by the Sruti 
text Ichchdmdtrdt Prabhdh srishtih avikdrasya sarvadd \ 
Svabhdvd' yamaiiantasya rajdyendbhavaj jagat. So declares 
the Bhdllaveya Sruti which says that out of His (Para- 
brahman’s) mere Will, vi^va srishti came into existence. 
Commenting on this passage, Jayatirtha says : — 

Neti I Yasya kshxrasya vikdro yaddadhi tasmdt kshlrd. 
danyathd tasya dadhnah kendpi kvdpi na drisyata ityarthah \ 
Evamanyatkd dar^anasya siddkdvikdra vikdri bhdvddvyd- 
vrittik li Tatah kint ityata dha II 

Sarvagndt iti n Hi ^abdo yasmddityarthe tasmdnnatayo 
vikdri vikdra bhdva iti seskak il Ayamatra praydga^ i 
Jagat brahma vikdro ft a bhavah i Tatd anyatve ndpala- 
bliyamdnatvdt i Vo yatd anyatvendpalabhyate sa na tadvikdrd 
yathdghatah patasya i Yahha yadvikard ndsau tatd 
' nyatvendpalabhyate \ Yathd dadhikshlrdditi i Yadvd jagad 
brahmani ndnydnya vikdra vikdrini • Anydnyamanyatvdnd- 
palabhyamdnatvdt i Ghatapatavaditi praydgak i Nachdyama- 
siddhd hetuJi i Yassarvagna iti brahmanafi sarvagnatva 
^ravandt i Gndna kdryasya sarvathdpyanupalambhena jagatd 
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gnanabhavdnumanat i Viruddha dharmddhikararmybhhdn- 
ybnya manyatvbpalambha niyamdt iti bhdvenbktam i 
Sarvagndditi i Nanu vikdra vikdrinor bheddbheddbhyupaga- 
mdt kaihamayam he.turiticlmi'na l Bhedenaiva upalambhasya 
hetutvdt I Tarhi drisktdntassdd/mna vikalah l Sarvatra 
mayd Bheddbheddbhydm sankarcdydbhyupagamdt i Tat 
kim tvadabhyupagama mdtrena ghata pataybrabheda utb- 
palambhdt i Nddyah i Madabhyupagamena Buddha bhedasyaiva 
grdhyatvdt I Nadvifiyak i Asiddheh i Abheddnu palambhbvd 
hbtutvena vivakskitah • Nanvayam asiddhb hbtuh i Jagad- 
braJimand abhimiam satvddbrahmavadityanumdmnd bhedb- 
palambhdditi chenna i Kharvam svarnendbhinnam saivdt 
svarnavaditydbhdsa samdna ybga kshematvdditydha i Abkeda 
iti I Yadi jagadbrahmaitbh sddhyeta tarhlti beshdh i Kharva- 
mayah kharparamvd i Nanvidam isktameva i Kharvasvarna- 
ybrabkedasya maydngikritatvdt itickmna i Abkeda babdena 
bkeddbkdvasya vivakshitatvdt i Atra pramdria virbd/ta iti 
chet I Jagat brakmano atyantam bkidyate i tatsvarupdnugati- 
bunyatvdditi tvadanumdnasydpi pyamdim virbdka iti samam 
samddhdnam ' Atyanta bkedb mama na kvdpltyaprasiddka 
vibeshariateti ckeniia i Mbkskdbkdva prasangdt i Tatimki \ 
Gndnhia nivritta karmandcha mbkshbbhyu peyate l Tackcka 
gndnam agndnamapi bhavati i Nivriltam karma pravritta- 
mapi bkavatiti kaihani mbkskasddhanam sydt i Gndnatvddind 
tadbhdve agndndderapi tadblidvasydt i Gndnddikam gndnd- 
di svarupena atyantd bhinnam agndnddi svarupena tu 
bkinndbhinnamatb na kdrya sankara iti chet i Tathdpi 
agndnddyabkedena svakdryasya kartavyatvdt • Evam 
mbkshbpi samsdrd bhinna ityambkshasydt i Mbkshdtma {td)- 
nd sadbhdvena mbkskatve samsdrbpi tat ltd sydt i Yadi 
ckdyamablie.do'nupalabkyamdnb arthakriydsu nbpayujyate i 
Tadd vyasanitayaivdbhyupagantavyak sydditi i Brahma 
svarupdnu gati bunyatvdt na tat parindmbyam prapancha 
ityuktam l Tatra kim sarvasvarupdnugati bunyatd abhipre- 
td I Utdkinchit anugama sunyatd n Nddyah i Sarvdnugamd 
bkdvepi ghatddindm mridddi vikdratva darsandt i Na 
dvitxyap, i Satvdnugamena vikdra vikdri bhavbpapatte- 
rityata dha ' Abkeda iti i A bhedb vikdri vikdra bkdvah i 
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Nanu na suvarnasatvam kharvenugatam i Tat kathama- 
yam prasangah i Tat kim brahma satvameva viyadddlndm \ 
Adhyetichenna i Pramdim bhdvdt i Prdndvai satyam, 
teshdmesha satyam ityddi Sruteh prdna satyatvasya 
brahmddhlnatdrthatvopapatteh i Brahmana eva sdmdnya 
sattd viyaddddvanugateti chet tarhi katham na svarnasattd 
kharve nugatd \ Atha manyase kdrattameva kdrydtmand 
bhavatlii parindmavddindm matam i Tataicha kdranam 
yatsvabhdvd vyabhichdritadanugamah kdrye' vabydbhyupa- 
gantavyah \ Anyathd kdranameva kdrydtmand bhavatlti 
riktam vachassydt i Avyabhicharita svabhdvdnu garm 
kdranasyaivdnanugama prdpteh i Nacha sanmdtra sva- 
bkdvam suvarnam i Ena kharvam tadvikdrassydt i Kintu 
tadavyabhichdri suvartuxtvddyanugame sallti \ Evam tarhi 
jagadapi katham brahma parindmassydt i Nahi sanmdtra 
svabhdvam brahma I Kintu vigndnamdnandam brahme- 
tyddi brutyd vigndnddlndmapi tadavyabhichdri svabhdvatvd- 
vagamdt i Nacha vigndnddyanugamah prapanche' stlti 
samam i Nanu kshlrdvyabhicftari svabhdva mddhurydnugati 
vidhurani dadhi, tadvikdro drishtamiti c/t&nna i Satkdrya- 
vdda bhanga prasangdt \ Kshirakdryam dadinti niichaye- 
na mddhuryam ks/nrasvabhdva iti kalpyate i Mddhuryasya 
kshxra svabhdvatd nikhaye vd l Kshlravindse tatkdranasya 
dadhyupdddnatvam kalpayala iti na doshah i 

A pichdgamairanumdnaikha brahmano nirvikdratve 
siddeh satyaprachyuta [svarupa) svabhdvasyaiva brahmano 
jagadupdddnatvam yomanyate tarn pratyUau prasanga vtpa- 
ryaydvuktdviti kd virddhah i Etdna pradhdtiasya jagadupddd- 
natvd pyayam samdno dosha iti nirastam i 

Atha matam i Dvirupar7t brahmdpyupagamyate i 
Anantdnanda chiddtmakam saddtmakamchUi i Tatrddyena 
rupena nimittam i Dvitlyhidpdddnam i Atd na kahhiduktd 
doshah I Tathdhi i Yattdvadukta^ji nirvikdratvam tachchichakti 
vishayatvd chchrutydderadushanam i Nimitiakdrajtena chi- 
chchaktikena prakriti pradhdnddyabhidhdnam sachchaktikam 
brahma parinamailtyangtkare na yukti virddhdpi i Sadd- 
tmakasya jagadupdddnatvdchchaitanyd dyanattu gamdpi na do- 
shah I Sadanugamasya vidyamdnatvdt i A nyatva darbanamcha 
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navirudhyate i Yatb yasmadanyatva mupalabhyate, sarva- 
gnai I Tannimittanieva nbpadanatn i Yachchbpadanam 
sadrupam na iasmad bhede nbpalabhyata ityaiankyaha i 
Bhageneii i Yadi brahmanah sadbhagena parinamah chidbha- 
gena nirvikaratvamang%kriyate \ Tadavaktavyam \ Tayorbhd- 
gaybrabkedb bheddbhedau vd i Na tdvadabhedah 1 Dvaybrapi 
parindmitvddi prdptydbhdgadvaya kalpand vaiyyarthydt i 
Ndpi bheddbhedau abhedena sankara prasangdt i Bhedd- 
bheda kdryam nirunaddhitichet > Kim tarhyapraybjakhidbhe- 
dena i Tasmdd bhdgaybratyanta bhedevdnglkaramyah i 
Tatah kimityata dha i Yd bhdga iti > Parasparamatyanta bhi- 
nne dve vastuni i Tatraikam nirvikdram jagamiimitlameva i 
Aparantu payindmi jagadupdddna mevetyanglkdrenHva- 
rasya kevala nimittatva vddind masmdkam kaschidvivddah i 
Nirvikdrasya jagannimittasydsmdbhirisvaratvena parind- 
mind jagadupdddnasya pradhdnatvena svlkritatvdt i Vivddd- 
bhdvdchcbia prakritischetyddi sulrdndm andrambhd yeveti i 
Atra yd bhdga iti pardbhyupagamendktam i Svamatena tu 
yadvasiviti gndtavyam ' Nahi bhdginam vind bhdgassambha- 
vati I Ndpi vikdryavikdrindh kabchit bhdgl vidyate i Nan- 
vasii vivdda vishayah i N imiltdpdddna bhedavddind nimitta- 
syaiva brahmatvamabhyupagamyate i Maydiu saddnantdnanda 
chitdm samuddyasyeti tadarthamadhikarandrambha iti chet l 
Khnidam brahmatvam i {Kim) Bmhma ndmavatvam uta 
jagatkdranatvddi lakshandrthavatvam i Adyam dushayati i 
Bhinndndm iti i Tadbhavedityabhyupagamamdha i Tatabchd- 
yamarthah i Yaddyartheua vivddd' sti tadd ndrambhanlyamevd- 
dhikaranam i Sabdamdtre pareiia vivddd kdrajtdt i Kdrmpya- 
babda bdstratvdditi i Dvitlyepi vivektavyam i Kim parasparam 
bhinnd ssatchiddnandddyah pratyekam brahmani i Uta te na 
brahmani > Kintu tatsamuddya eveti i Nddyah ekamevddvi- 
tlyam ityddi brutivirddhdt i Dvitlyepi tatsamuddyd7tdma kim 
tadupdddnakam dravydntaram sankhyd vd samydgd vd \ 
Sarvatrdpi ddshamdha i Brahmeti i Tadeti manasi sthitdndm 
pakshdndm vikalpitdndm vdnglkdre i Kvachit pakshe hi 
babdendnupapatteh prasiddhatdmdha i Atra hi brahmdpdddna- 
sya vd tadgunind vd jagadupdddnatvam prdptamiti vibvasya 
brahmdpdddnakatd nasydt i Nahyupdddnagunigatdh baktayaJt 
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kdryadravye gunevd sambhavanti i Tadupdddnatvdderasam- 
bhavdt I Aihavd brahmanah kdryatvdt gunatvdchcha na 
viivbpdddnalvam sambhavatlti vydkhyeyam i A tra brahmb- 
pdddndtetyupalakshanam i Brahma nimitiakatd cha na yukte- 
tyapi drashtavyam II 

Jayatirtha’s position may be briefly set down. The 
milk is seen to undergo a change resulting in curd ; but the 
curd does not admit of undergoing the process of reversion 
to its former condition of milk. Such is not the change 
that Brahman is expected to undergo in the creation of the 
world {Srishti). Out of his mere will, Srishti becomes 
manifest, himself undergoing no change whatever. The 
changes seen in Srishti are only changes in Pradhdna by 
the power of his (Brahman’s) will. The term hi clearly 
indicates that Brahman undergoes no change whatever 
during this transformation of Pradhdna in Sritshi. Accord- 
ingly jagat cannot become a transformed condition of 
Brahman. Brahman is quite independent from what is 
manifested out of his will. For the very reason that 
ghata and pata being made out of earth and cotton materials 
are subject to the agency of the potter and the weaver, 
similarly jagat is the manifested result of the will of Para- 
brahman without absolutely any change in himself. For, 
no such change is ever observed in Parabrahman ; what all 
is otherwise seen in the manifested jagat itself is as the curd 
transformed from milk. Nor can it be said that jagat is 
capable of showing any vikdra in Brahman during the 
series of changes it undergoes. In order to illustrate this 
truth the examples of ghata and pata have been brought 
in. These two illustrations were not brought in for any 
other ineffectual purpose. Brahman is declared Sarvagna 
and in all his manifestations the greatest output of know- 
ledge is exhibited by him and his master workmanship 
leaves nothing to be questioned. In every particle of work 
in Srishti, no contradiction could ever be pointed out either 
in character or in the result, for the very reason that he 
is Sarvagna. Nor can it be doubted that during the 
transformation of Pradhdna carried out at his will no 
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contradictory aspect of Bheda and AdAeda can be pointed to 
throughout his manifestation. In every particle of trans- 
formation, he proves himself quite out of touch with the 
Pyadhana and its varied changes. Else, the illustrations 
would prove against his Sarvagnalva. If it is asked that in 
certain places Bheda is indicated and in certain others 
AbhMa is perceived, and the question raised why should not 
Bheda and Abheda be conjointly considered, the answer is 
that the illustrations above quoted, ghata and pata, do not 
allow of such a fused consideration. These illustrations 
show fully that the agents — the potter and the weaver — 
are absolutely different from the things made by them. 
In no way can they be proved to be a part of the 
changes that ghata and pata have undergone. Similarly, 
jagat in its manifested form is absolutely free from 
Brahman at whose will it became manifest. And it cannot 
be said that Brahman himself underwent any change at 
all by reason of his manifestation. A gold bangle is in 
a form assumed by gold different from gold itself; 
though gold is made to appear in the form of a bangle, 
yet, the gold is there, the change of form is also there 
and the agency through whom the change was made is 
also clearly seen. In this illustration, the gold and the 
bangle are one and the same, while the agent that brought 
the gold into this different form is absolutely different and 
underwent no change whatever. The illustration amply 
proves that in the very same way jagat and Brahman are 
absolutely different from each other as gold and the maker 
of change in its form. It also proves beyond all doubt 
that gold in its svarupa underwent no change whatever 
in transforming itself into a bangle. If it is asked “ where 
lies this atyanta bheda, and that it is not quite clear on 
account of its mere attributive character,” then the reply is 
there is no Moksha, because of the very same reason, Moksha 
being subject to His Grace. It is therefore said that Moksha 
is the result of nivritti karma (action done without desire). 
And this can be attained both from gndna and ignorance, for 
sometimes nivritti karma assumes the form of pravritti 
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karma. In such a case, how can Moksha be expected ? If 
gmna and agndna cannot be distinguished, the result also 
cannot be distinguished. Thus what one thinks that he is 
doing out of his wisdom, he may be actually doing as the 
result of his ignorance. Unless one distinguishes that gmna 
is absolutely different [atyanta b/iinna) from agndna., he will 
have no room to commingle gndna and agndna in the form of 
Bhinnatva and Abhinnatva. Therefore every one, in order 
to obtain Moksha^ should work out of mere wisdom. There- 
fore it is held that Moksha is absolutely different from and 
free from the bondage of Samsdra. Unless one holds 
such a decisive opinion, he cannot free himself from the 
bondage of Samsdra. Nor will his actions be productive of 
any good result to make him realize Moksha. Thus his 
actions will all be reduced to a sorrowful end. It must not 
be thought that Brakmasvarupa is realized from the 
mere assertion of the non-existence of jagat. Because if 
it is held that there existed nothing and everything but 
Brahman was 4uuya, then there is nothing to assume 
whereby ghata and pata could have been put forth as 
examples out of Pradhdna, which was subject to vikdra. It 
was proved that Brahman himself would not undergo vikdra, 
because he is always avikdra. Then, what is Abheda ? 
It is vikdrivikdra bhdva. Evidently it should signify some- 
thing which undergoes change because it is liable to change 
—a natural state subject to change. It cannot be said 
that gold is such a thing. Then, what is the proof? 
Can it be said that Brahman, in his sat, is identical 
with Akdia and the rest of them ? If it is so affirmed, 
it should be said that it is not so ; for there is no proof 
that it is so. For the Sruti texts, Prand vai satyam 
teshdmesha satyam iti, etc., prove that Prdnd is real ; 
and that this Prdnd is subordinate to Brahman and 
that Brahman alone is generally ruling over all and 
not merely as gold in relation to gold bangle. Those 
who maintain the Pariitdma vdda hold that cause ends 
in the result, Kdranamlva kdrydtmand bhavati iti. There- 
after, the cause which is the root always exhibits itself 
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necessarily through the result. Kdrana is thus reduced 
to mere void {riktam vachassydt). 

In instances where the truth is unopposed, the causes 
leading to the truth alike are unopposed and open to no 
contradiction. For example, gold is not only naturally of a 
pure quality but also all articles made of it, of different 
sorts, are also of the same pure quality. And there is no 
reason to dispute its quality. When that is so, how can 
jagat be said to be a thing transformed out of Brahman 
(through vikdra) ? Similarly Brahman cannot be said to 
be of the same svabhdva as gold illustrated above. But as 
the Sruti declares Vigndnam dnandam Brahma iti, etc.. 
Brahman is all-knowledge and bliss in form and cannot 
to any extent separate himself on account of his sat 
nature from knowledge and bliss. Else the satsvabhdva 
of Brahman would be put into opposition to the Srutis. 
It is certain that curd is an altered state from that of 
milk ; for this is the only state into which milk can 
naturally and ultimately turn into. Of course sweet- 
ness is naturally one of the qualities of milk and at one time 
this quality is liable to destruction, at which stage it results 
in exhibiting itself as curd. And we cannot say that this 
kind of conversion is a fault. Moreover, all dgamas and 
anumdnas assure and assert that Brahman is absolutely 
nirvikdra. If one says that creation {srishti) by Brahman 
is but his natural tendency, there is nothing to contradict 
such a statement ; no one can dispute it. And in so far as 
Pradhdna is considered a mere subordinate cause, subject 
to Brahman’s will in the matter of srishti, it is equally 
open to no contradiction. Accordingly the opponent’s 
objection is discarded. The fact is Brahman has two 
forms ; one is anaiitdnanda chiddtmaka form and the 
other saddtmaka form. Out of the first, all causes are 
stored {apdddiia) ; from the second (form), all causes play 
upon the npdddna kdrana in bringing into manifestation 
Pradhdna, And there is absolutely no contradiction in this 
statement. What was said previously, viz.. Brahman under- 
goes no vikdra, is again reaffirmed that it is so, because of 
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his faultless chit^akti and this does not contradict the Srutis. 
The question arises whether from the saiiakti form of 
Brahman comes the nimittakdrana {apaddna kdrana), 
thereby ending in the name of Prakriti-Pradhdna {updddna 
kdrana). If this view is accepted, would there be any 
contradiction with the Srutis, in employing such an argu- 
ment ? There would be no contradiction. For Brahman 
being saddtma, the manifestation of jagat is his mere 
nature and hence there is no contradiction. His saddtmaka 
form is above all charge of vikdra. His manifestation of 
Pradhdna does not in any way affect him during the trans- 
formation of Pradhdna into jagat. And therefore it has 
been declared that Parabrahman, who is Sarvagna, is 
beyond all vikdra. By his mere will, the cause comes into 
play. If it is doubted whether sadrupa consists of his 
updddna and whether it is completely different from the 
jagat, the reply is Bhdgeneti, i.e., it is by mere difference. 
If Brahman through his sat ultimately puts the chit into 
manifestation through his nirvikdratva, then, he is called 
avyakta. If it is asked whether the two parts, the mani- 
fested and the unmanifested, are Bheda or Abheda or 
BhMdbheda, the reply is it is not Abheda, because both 
the parts have the will of Parabrahman in their parindma 
and therefore it cannot be said to consist of Bheddbheda 
for Abheda in this combination simply expresses no 
commingling. Thus BhMdbheda becomes confused and 
contradicted. Then, in such a state, Abheda becomes 
a mere rhetorical expression. Therefore the two parts 
being absolutely different from each other, we have to 
accept only Bheda as true. Then, what is the result? 
When the two parts are utterly different from each 
other, of which one, the Brahman, is nirvikdra, jagat 
becomes only a nimitta kdrana. And subject to his 
will, jagat undergoes various vikdras at the mere will of 
Parabrahman. And this proves that we have no dispute 
whatever. So, it is declared that Parabrahman being 
absolutely nirvikdra, jagat is subject only to his natural will 
in all his lordship (over it) and undergoes changes under 
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the name of Pradliana- In order to remove this dispute, 
the Sutra, PrakritHcha pratignadrishtantanuparodhat 
was laid down by the Sutrakara. Else there would 
have been no necessity for this Sutra. It has been stated 
above that the two parts (forms of Brahman) are absolutely 
different from each other. In your view, it is not granted 
that Brahman has two different forms. Without a thing to 
be divided, there can be no division. Unless there is a 
thing ready to be divided, there can be no division. 
Nor can there be vikara unless there is a thing ready 
to undergo vikara. Let this be the matter for discus- 
sion. The Bhedavadin says that the nimitta kdrana of 
Parabrahman is purely a source of cause and nothing more 
in Brahman. We therefore say that the saddnanda form 
of Brahman always rules over the chitsamuddya. In order 
to prove this, the adhikarana is begun. If so, then, what 
is this Brahmatva in Parabrahman ? Is this Brahmatva in 
Brahman merely a name or is it something in him for 
manifesting the /agat in its varied form .!* The first view 
is contradicted because of its divided character. This 
means that where we do not agree and where we always 
differ, there we should not begin the adhikarana. For the 
agreement merely ends in argument. Only when one is 
ready to stand to the literal meaning of the expressions an 
argument should be advanced. If it is asked whether in 
Parabrahman sat, chit, dnanda, etc., are different from each 
other or one in combination, the reply is “ It is not the 
first For, the Sruti text Ekamevddvitlyam is contradict- 
ed. As regards the other view, the combination consists 
of both the nirvikdra and vikara forms under the name of 
updddna kdra^ia and other combinations. There is fault 
attaching to all these views. For Brahman, when it is once 
determined in mind and accepted, there can be no cause for 
disagreement. The expression hi proves without a doubt 
the declared meaning of the updddna kdrana of Parabrahman, 
which is his natural characteristic in bringing Pradhdna into 
Srishti in its varied aspects. Else Brahman’s lordship over 
updddna kdrana would not have existed. Brahman’s lordship 
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is amply shown in Srishti in various transformations by his 
mere will in which lies his Brahmatva. Else, it {Brahmaiva) 
would not have existed in him. It cannot be said that Para- 
brahman’s upaddna kdrana and the various manifestations 
of Pradhdna in bringing the universe into existence, cannot 
be said to be interdependent on each other. Hence in Brah- 
man’s chief nimitta kdranatva lies his Brahmatva, Hence 
also he is the overlord of all manifested vikdra forms of jagat 
under his will and control. This is no mere subtle argument 
but proved from an examination of all Srtitis and dgamas, 
Ramanuja’s Criticism of Bhedabheda. 

We have referred above to Jayatirtha’s criticism of 
Yadavaprakiisa’s view. Not much different is the criticism 
of Ramanuja from the Visishtddvaita standpoint. Com- 
menting on Sutra II. 1. 15, Tadananyatva mdrambhana 
^abdddibhyah, he offers a strikingly strong criticism 
of Yadavaprakasa’s conception of Sat. “Others again 
( Vddavaprakd^a), ’’ he says, “hold that the general cause, 
t.e., Brahman, is pure Being in which all distinctions 
and changes such as being an enjoying subject, and 
so on, have vanished, while however it is endowed with 
all possible potentialities. During a pralaya this causal 
substance abides self-luminous, with all the distinctions of 
consciousness of pleasure and pain gone to rest, comparable 
to the soul of a man held by dreamless sleep, different 
however in nature from mere non-sentient matter. During 
the period of a creation, on the other hand, just as the 
substance called clay assumes the forms of jars, platters, 
and so on, or as the water of the sea turns itself into foam, 
waves, bubbles, and so on, the universal causal substance 
abides in the form of a triad of constituent parts, viz., enjoy- 
ing subjects, object of enjoyment, and a ruler. The attributes 
of being a ruler, or an object of enjoyment, or an enjoying 
subject, and the perfections and imperfections depending 
on those attributes, are therefore distributed in the same 
way as the attributes of being a jar or pitcher or platter ; 
and the different effects of these attributes are distributed 
among different parts of the substance, clay. The objects 
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of enjoyment, subjects of enjoyment, and the ruler are 
one, on the other hand, in so far as ‘ that which is ’ 
constitutes their substance ; just as jars, platters and pitchers 
are one in so far as their substance is constituted by clay. 
It is thus one substance only, viz., ‘ that which is ’, that 
appears in different conditions, and it is in this sense that 
the world is non-different from Brahman.” Demurring 
to the reasoning adopted, Ramanuja says — ” But this 
theory is really in conflict with all Scripture, Smrili, 
liihasa, Purdim and Reasoning. For Scripture, Smriti, 
Itihdsa and Purdna alike teach that there is one supreme 
cause, viz., Brahman — a being that is the Lord of all Lords, 
all-knowing, all-powerful, instantaneously realizing all its 
purposes, free of a’l blemish, not limited either by place 
or time, enjoying supreme unsurpassable bliss. Nor can 
it be held that above the Lord there is ‘ pure Being ’ of 
which the Lord is a part only. For ‘ This which is 
” being ” only was in the beginning one only, without a 
second ; it thought, may I be many, may I grow forth 
‘Verily, in the beginning this was Brahman, one only. 
Being one it was not strong enough. It created the most 
excellent Kshattra, viz., those Kshattras among the Devas 
— Indra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, Mrityu, 
T^ana ’ ‘ In the beginning all this was Self, one only ; 

there was nothing whatsoever else blinking. He thought, 
shall I send forth worlds ’ ‘ There was in truth 

Narayana only, not Brahma, not Isana, nor heaven and 
earth, nor the nakshatras, nor the waters, nor Agni, nor 
Soma, nor Surya. Being alone he felt no delight. Of 
him merged in meditation ’ etc.®®* — these and other texts 
prove that the highest cause is the Lord of all Lords, 
Narayana. For as the terms ‘ Being,’ ‘ Brahman,’ ‘ Self,’ 
which are met with in sections treating of the same topic, 
are in one of those parallel sections particularised by the 
term ‘ Narayana’, it follows that they all mean Narayana. 
That the Lord only is the universal cause is shown by the 

Chch. upa., VI. 2. 3. Ait. Ar., II. 4. 1. 1, 2. 

®'’® Brikad. Upa., I. 4. 11. Mahopa., I. 1. 
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following text also, ‘ He the highest great lord of lords, 
the highest deity of deities — he is the cause, the lord of 
the lords of the organs, and there is of him neither parent 
nor lord Similarly the Manu S.mrili, ‘ Then the divine 
Self-existent (Brahma) — desirous to produce from his 
own body beings of many kind — first with a thought created 
the waters and placed his seed in them Itihasa and 
Puranas also declare the Supreme Person only to be the 
universal cause, ‘ Narayana, of whom the world is the 
body, of infinite nature, eternal, when desirous to create 
and sent forth from a thousandth part of himself the souls 
in two divisions. ’ ‘From Vishnu the world originated 
and in him it abides.’ 

Nor is it possible to hold that the Lord is pure ‘Being’ 
only, for such ‘ Being ’ is admitted to be an element 
of the Lord ; and moreover all ‘ Being ’ has difference. 
Nor can it be maintained that the Lord’s connection with 
all his auspicious qualities — knowledge, bliss, and so on — is 
occasional (adventitious) merely ; it rather is essential and 
hence eternal. Nor may you avail yourself of certain texts 
— viz., ‘His high power {Sakli) is revealed as manifold, as 
essential, and (so) his knowledge, strength and action ’ 

‘He who is all-knowing, all-cognising’^®®®, and others — to the 
end of proving that what is essential is only the Lord’s 
connection with the potentialities {Sakti) of knowledge, 
bliss, and so on. For in the Svetdivatara text the word 
‘ essential ’ independently qualifies ‘ knowledge, strength 
and action ’ no less than ‘ Sa^ti ’ ; and your explanation 
would necessitate so-called implication {laksham). Nor 
again can it be said that in words such as sarvapta (all- 
knowing), the formative suffix expresses potentiality only, 
as it admittedly does in other words such as pdkaka 
(cook) ; for grammar does not teach that all these {krit) 
affixes in general express potentiality or capability only. 
It rather teaches^®®^ that a few Prit-affixes only have this 

Upa., VI. 7. 9. Mund. Upa., I. 1. 9. 

"®®® Mahopa., I. 6—8. '®®' Cf. Pdifini, III. 2. 54. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 8. 
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limited meaning ; and in the case of pakaka and similar 
words we must assume capability to be denoted, because there 
is no other explanation open to us. If, moreover, the Lord 
were held to be only a part of the Sat, as the whole, would 
be superior to the Lord just as the ocean is superior to a 
wave, and this would be in conflict with ever so many 
scriptural texts which make statements about the Lord, cp. 
e.g. ‘ Him the highest great lord of lords ’ ; ‘ There is 
none seen like to him or superior If, moreover, mere 
Being is held to be the Self of all and the general whole, 
and the Lord only a particular part of it, this would imply 
the stultification of all those texts which declare the Lord 
to be the general Self and the whole of which all beings 
are parts of, and to have their being in, pitchers (which 
themselves are only special things made of clay). Against 
this you perhaps will plead that as Being in general is fully 
present in all its parts, and hence also in that part which 
is the Lord, all other things may be viewed as having their 
Self in, and being parts of, him. But from your principles 
we might with equal right draw the inference that as 
Being in general is fully present in the jar, the Lord is 
a part of the jar and has his Self in that ! From enuncia- 
tions such as ‘ the jar is,’ ‘ the cloth is,’ it appears that 
Being is an attribute of things, and cannot therefore be a 
substance and a cause. By the ‘ being ’ of a thing we 
understand the attribute of its being suitable for some 
definite practical effect ; while its ‘ non-being ’ means its 
suitability for an effect of an opposite nature. Should it 
on the other hand be held that substances only have being, 
the (unacceptable) consequence would be that actions, and 
so on, are non-existent. And if (to avoid this consequence) 
it were said that the being of actions, and so on, depends 
on their connection with substances, it would be difficult 
to show (what yet should be shown) that ‘ being ’ is every- 
where of one and the same nature. Moreover, if every- 
thing were non-different in so far as ‘ being ’, there would 
be a universal consciousness of the nature of everything. 


Sveta. Upa., VI. 7. 8. 
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and from this there would follow a general confusion of all 
good and evil {i.e., every one would have conscious experience 
of everything). This point we have explained before. For 
all these reasons non-difference can only have the meaning 
set forth by us. 

Nor is Ramanuja satisfied with the view of 
Bhaskara. “ Those again who (like Bhaskara),” he 
remarks, “hold the effect also to be real — the 
difference of the soul and Brahman being due to 
limiting conditions, while their non-difference is essential ; 
and the difference as well as the non-difference of Brahman 
and matter being essential — enter into conflict with all 
those texts which declare that the soul and Brahman are 
distinct in so far as the soul is under the power of karman 
while Brahman is free from all evil, etc., and all those texts 
which teach that non-sentient matter undergoes changes 
while Brahman does not. For as, according to them, 
nothing exists but Brahman and the limiting adjuncts, 
Brahman — as being indivisible — must be undivided while 
entering into connection with the upadkis, and hence 
itself undergoes a change into inferior forms. And if 
they say that it is only the power {sakH), not Brahman 
itself, which undergoes a change : this also is of no 
avail since Brahman and its power are non-different.”^®'’® 

In another place, in establishing the Great Siddhanta, 
Ramanuja more directly attacks the BhedabhMa view 
and shows how it is, in his opinion, untenable. Comment- 
ing on I. 1. 1, he enlarges at some length on the point that 
perception never has for its object that which is devoid of 
all difference. He says : — “ The same arguments tend to 
refute the view that there is difference and absence of 
difference at the same time (the so-called Bhedabkeda view). 
Take the judgment ‘ This is such and such’ ; how can we 
realize here the non-difference of ‘ being this’ and ‘being 
such and such ’? ‘ The such and such’ denotes a peculiar 

See Ramanuja’s Sri Bhdshya, II. 1. 15. George Thibaut’s 
translation in the S.B.E., Vol. XLVIll, The Vedanta Sutras with 
Ramanuja's Commentary, Part III, page 459. 
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make characterised, e.g., by a dewlap, the ‘this’ denotes 
the thing distinguished by that peculiar make ; the non- 
difference of these two is thus contradicted by immediate 
consciousness. At the outset the thing perceived is per- 
ceived as separate from all other things, and this separation 
is founded on the fact that the thing is distinguished by 
a special constitution, let us say the generic characteristics 
of a cow, expressed by the term ‘such and such’. In 
general, wherever we cognize the relation of distinguishing 
attribute and thing distinguished thereby, the two clearly 
present themselves to our mind as absolutely different. 
Some things — e.g., staffs and bracelets — appear sometimes 
as having a separate, independent existence of their own ; 
at other times they present themselves as distinguishing 
attributes of other things or beings {i.e., of the persons 
carrying staffs or wearing bracelets), other entities — e.g,, 
the generic character of cows — have a being only in so far 
as they constitute the form of substances, and thus always 
present themselves as distinguishing attributes of those 
substances. In both cases there is the same relation of 
distinguishing attribute and thing distinguished thereby, 
and these two are apprehended as absolutely different. 
The difference between the two classes of entities is only 
that staffs, bracelets and similar things are capable of being 
apprehended in separation from other things, while the 
generic characteristics of a species are absolutely incapable 
thereof. The assertion, therefore, that the difference of 
things is refuted by immediate consciousness, is based on 
the plain denial of a certain form of consciousness, the 
one namely — admitted by every one— which is expressed 
in the judgment ‘ This thing is such and such.’ This same 
point is clearly expounded by the Sutrakara in II. 2. 33 
{Evanchatmdkdrtsnyam) ; also in II. 2. 34 {Na cha paryd- 
yddapyavirddhd vikdrddibhyah)' ’ 

Then, again, in commenting on I. 1. 1, Ramanuja pro- 
pounds how BhMdbkMa involves, like Bkeda and Ab/ieda, 
the reflection of all those texts which teach that Brahman 


IdU., 42-43. 
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is the universal Self. “It appears,” he says, “ that those as 
well who hold the theory of the absolute unity of one non- 
differenced substance, as those who teach the doctrine of 
Bhldabhhia (co-existing difference and non-difference), and 
those who teach the absolute difference of several substances, 
give up all those scriptural texts which teach that Brahman 
is the universal Self. With regard to the first mentioned 
doctrine, we ask, ‘if there is only one substance ; to what 
can the doctrine of universal identity refer ?’ The reply will 
perhaps be ‘to that very same substance ’. But we reply, this 
point is settled already by the texts defining the nature of 
Brahman {Ttie True, Knowledge, the Infinite is Brahman , — 
Taitt. Upa. II. 1), and there is nothing left to be determined 
by the passages declaring the identity of everything with 
Brahman. But those texts serve to dispel the idea of 
fictitious difference ! This, we reply, cannot, as has been 
shown above, be effected by texts stating universal identity 
in the way of co-ordination ; and statements of co-ordina- 
tion, moreover, introduce into Brahman a doubleness of 
aspect, and thus contradict the theory of absolute oneness. 
Th&BhMdbkeda view implies that owing to Brahman’s 
connection with limiting adjuncts {upddhi) all the 
imperfections resulting therefrom— and which avowedly 
belong to the individual soul — would manifest themselves 
in Brahman itself ; and as this contradicts the doctrine that 
the Self of all is constituted by a Brahman free from all 
imperfection and composing within itself all auspicious 
qualities, the texts conveying that doctrine would have to 
be discarded. If, on the other hand, the theory be held in 
that form that bheddbheda belongs to Brahman by its own 
nature (not only owing to an upddhi), the view that Brahman 
by its essential nature appears as individual soul, iniplies 
that imperfections no less than perfections are essential to 
Brahman, and this is in conflict with the texts teaching that 
everything is identical with Brahman free from all imper- 
fections. For those finally who maintain absolute difference, 
the doctrine of Brahman being the Self of all has no meaning 
whatsoever— for things absolutely different can in no way 
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be one — and this implies the abandonment of all Vedanta 
texts together.” Ramanuja then points out at length how 
his own view — that the entire aggregate of things, intelligent 
and non-intelligent, has its Self in Brahman in so far as it 
constitutes Brahman’s body — is in accord with all Sruti 
texts. “ Those, on the other hand,” he says, “who take their 
stand on the doctrine proclaimed by all Upanishads, that 
the entire world forms the body of the Brahman, may accept 
in their fulness all the texts teaching the identity of the 
world with Brahman. For as genus (/«*) and quality {guna), 
so substances (dravya) also may occupy the position of 
determining attributes {vi&eshana)^ in so far namely as they 

constitute the body of something else The body is, in 

reality, nothing but a mode of the Self ; but, for the purpose 
of showing the distinction of things, the word ‘body’ is used 
in a limited sense. Analogously words such as ‘whiteness’, 
‘generic character of a cow’, ‘species’, ‘quality’ are used in 
a distinctive sense (although ‘whiteness’ is not found apart 
from a white thing of which it is the prakaia and so on). 
Words such as ‘ god ’, ‘ man ’, etc., therefore, do extend in 
their connotation up to the Self. And as the individual souls, 
distinguished by their connection with aggregates of matter 
bearing the characteristic marks of humanity, divine nature, 
and so on, constitute the body of the highest Self, and hence 
are modes of it, the words denoting those individual souls, 
extend in their connotation up to the very highest Self. And 
as all intelligent and non-intelligent beings are thus mere 
modes of the highest Brahman, and have reality thereby 
only, the words denoting -them are used in co-ordination with 
the terms denoting Brahman.” Ramanuja adds that he 
has made this point clear in his earlier work, the VMartha 
Sangraha and quotes the Sutra, Atmeti tupagachchanti 
grdhay antic ha (IV. 1. 3) in support of his position remark- 
ing that it declares that ‘‘the identity of the world and 
Brahman consists in the relation of body and Self.”^®°'^ 
Commenting on I. 1.4 {Tattu samanvaydt), Ramanuja 
sets out at length the view that scriptural texts have. 
Ibid., 134-138. 
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for their subject, Brahman which constitutes the highest 
aim of man. Such, he states, is the connected meaning 
of the whole aggregate of words which constitutes the 
Upanishads. As against this view, he puts forward several 
different views, each of which he rejects. Among these 
is the Bhedabheda view which he elaborates in considerable 
detail and then rejects. It is interesting to note that 
he eventually rejects it on the ground that the idea of 
BheddbhMa is contradictory and cannot be maintained. 
This position is reached after a long argumentation which 
is worth some consideration, having regard to the force 
with which it is put forth and the closeness of the 
reasoning adopted. 

“ Nor can we approve,” he says, “of the doctrine held 
by some that there is no contradiction between difference 
and non-difference ; for difference and non-difference cannot 
co-exist in one thing, any more than coldness and heat, or 
light and darkness. Let us first hear in detail what the holder 
of this so-called bkeddbheda view has to say. The whole 
universe of things must be ordered in agreement with our 
cognitions. Now we are conscious of all things as different 
and non-different at the same time : they are non -different 
in their causal and generic aspects, and different in so far as 
viewed as effects and individuals. There indeed is a 
contradiction between light and darkness and so on ; for 
these cannot possibly exist together, and they are actually 
met with in different abodes. Such contradictoriness is not, 
on the other hand, observed in the case of cause and effect, 
and genus and individual ; on the contrary we here distinctly 
apprehend one thing as having two aspects — ‘this jar is clay’, 
‘ this cow is short-horned’. The fact is that experience does 
not show us anything that has one aspect only. Nor can it 
be said that in these cases there is absence of contradiction, 
because as fire consumes grass, so non-difference absorbs 
difference ; for the same thing which exists as clay, or gold, 
or cow, or horse, etc., at the same time exists as jar or 
diadem, or short-horned cow or mare. There is no com- 
mand of the Lord to the effect that one aspect only should 
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belong to each thing, non-difference to what is non-different, 
and difference to what is different. But one aspect only 
belongs to each thing, because it is thus that things are 
perceived ! On the contrary, we reply, things have two-fold 
aspects, just because it is thus that they are perceived. No 
man, however wide he may open his eyes, is able to distin- 
guish in an object — e.g.^ a jar or a cow — placed before him 
which part is the clay and which the jar, or which part is 
the generic character of the cow and which the individual 
cow. On the contrary, his thought finds its true expression 
in the following judgments : ‘ This jar is clay ‘ this cow is 
short-horned’. Nor can it be maintained that he makes a 
distinction between the cause and genus and as objects of 
the idea of persistence, and the effect and individual as 
objects of the idea of discontinuance (difference); for, as a 
matter of fact, there is no perfection of these two elements, 
in separation. A man may look ever so close at a thing 
placed before him, he will not be able to perceive a differ- 
ence of aspect and to point out ‘this is the persisting, general 
element in the thing, and the non-persistent, individual 
element.’ Just as an effect and an individual give rise to the 
idea of one thing, so the effect plus cause, and the indivi- 
dual plus generic character, also give rise to the idea of one 
thing only. This very circumstance makes it possible for us 
to recognise each individual thing, placed as it is among a 
multitude of things differing in place, time, and character. 
Each thing thus being cognized as endowed with a two- fold 
aspect, the theory of cause and effect and generic character 
and individual, being absolutely different, is clearly refuted 
by perception. 

“But, an objection is raised, if on account of grammati- 
cal co-ordination and the resulting idea of oneness, the 
judgment ‘ this pot is clay ’ is taken to express the relation 
of difference plus non-difference, we shall have analogously 
to infer from judgments such as ‘ I am a man ’, ‘ I am a 
divine being ’ that the self and the body also stand in the 
bhedabhMa relation ; the theory of the co-existence of dif- 
ference and non-difference will thus act like a fire which a 
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man has lit on his hearth, and which in the end consumes 
the entire house ! This, we reply, is the baseless idea of a 
person who has not duly considered the true nature of co- 
ordination as establishing the bhldabheda relation. The 
correct principle is that all reality is determined by state of 
consciousness not sublated by valid means of proof. The 
imagination, however, of the identity of the self and the 
body is sublated by all the means of proof which apply to 
the Self. It is in fact no more valid than the imagination of 
the snake in the rope, and does not therefore prove the non- 
difference of the two. The co-ordination, on the other 
hand, which is expressed in the judgment ‘ the cow is short- 
horned ’ is never observed to be refuted in any way, and 
hence establishes the bhldabheda relation. 

“For the same reasons the individual soul {jlva) is not 
absolutely different from Brahman, but stands to it in the 
bhldabheda relation in so far as it is a part [amia] of Brahman. 
Its non-difference from Brahman is essential {svdbhavika)\ 
its difference is due to limiting adjuncts {aupddhika). This 
we know, in the first place, from those scriptural texts which 
declare non-difference — such as ‘Thou art that’'®”®; ‘There is 
no other seer but he’'®”®; ‘This Self is Brahman’'®'®; and the 
passage from the Brahmasukta in the Samhitopanishad of the 
Atharvanas which, after having said that Brahman is Heaven 
and Earth, continues, ‘The fishermen are Brahman, the slaves 
are Brahman, Brahman are these gamblers; man and woman 
are born from Brahman ; worn en are Brahman and so are 
men.’ And, in the second place, from those texts which 
declare difference : ‘He who, one, eternal, intelligent, fulfils 
the desires of many non-eternal intelligent beings’’®"; ‘There 
are two unborn, one knowing, the other not knowing ; one 
strong, the other weak’’®'®; ‘Being the cause of their connex- 
ion with him, through the qualities of action and the qualities 
of the Self, he is seen as another’'®'® ; ‘The Lord of nature 
and the souls, the ruler of the qualities, the cause of the 
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bondage, the existence and the release of the Samsdra’^^^* ; 
‘He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the organs’ 

'One of the two eats the sweet fruit, without eating the 
other looks on’^®^®; ‘He who dwelling in the Self’^®^'^ ; 
‘Embraced by the intelligent Self he knows nothing that 
is without, nothing that is within’ ^®^®; ‘ Mounted by the 
intelligent Self he goes groaning’^®'®; ‘Having known him 
he passes beyond death’ ‘®"®. On the ground of these two 
sets of passages the individual and the highest Self must 
needs be assumed to stand in the blieddbheda relation. 
And texts such as ‘He knows Brahman’^®^^, which teach 
that in the state of Release the individual soul enters 
into Brahman itself; and again texts such as ‘But when 
the Self has become all for him, whereby should he 
see another’ which forbid us to view, in the state of 
Release, the Lord as something different (from the 
individual soul), show that non-difference is essential 
(while difference is merely aupddhika). 

“But, an objection is raised, the text ‘He reaches all 
desires together in the wise Brahman,’ in using the word 
‘together’ shows that even in the state of Release the 
soul is different from Brahman, and the same view is 
expressed in two of the Sutras, viz., IV. 4. 17; and IV. 4. 
21 {Jagadvydpdra varjam prakaranddasannihitatvdchcha 
and Bhbgamdtrasdmya liugdc/icha). This is not so, 
we reply ; for the text, ‘There is no other seer but 
he’’®^® and many similar texts distinctly negative 
all plurality in the Self. The Taittiriya text quoted 
by you means that the man reaches Brahman with 
all desires, i.e.. Brahman comprising within itself all 
objects of desire; if it were understood differently, it 
would follow that Brahman holds a subordinate position 
only. And if the Sutra IV. 4. 17 meant that the released 
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soul is separate from Brahman, it would follow that it is 
deficient in lordly power ; and if this were so 
the Sutra would be in conflict with other Sutras such 
as IV. 4. 1 {Sampadyavirbhavassvlna iabddt). For 

these reasons, non-difference is the essential condition ; 
while the distinction of the souls from Brahman 
and from each other is due to their limiting adjuncts, 
i.e., the internal organ, the sense organs, and the 
body. Brahman indeed is without parts and omnipresent ; 
but through its adjuncts it becomes capable of division 
just as ether is divided by jars and the like. Nor must it 
be said that this leads to a reprehensible mutual depen- 
dence — Brahman in so far as divided entering into conjunc- 
tion with its adjuncts, and again the division in Brahman 
being caused by its conjunction with its adjuncts ; for these 
adjuncts and Brahman’s connection with them are due to 
action {karma), and the stream of action is without a 
beginning. The limiting adjuncts to which a soul is joined 
spring from the soul as connected with previous works, 
and work again springs from the soul as joined to its 
adjuncts: and as this connection with works and adjuncts is 
without a beginning in time, no fault can be found with our 
theory. The non-difference of the souls from each other and 
Brahman is thus essential, while their difference is due to 
the upddhis. These upddhis, on the other hand, are at the 
same time essentially non-distinct and essentially distinct 
from each other and Brahman; for there are no other 
upddhis (to account for their distinction if non-essential), 
and if we admitted such, we should again have to assume 
further upddhis, and so on in infinitum. We therefore 
hold that the upddhis are produced, in accordance with the 
actions of the individual souls, as essentially non-different 
and different from Brahman. 

“To this bheddbheda view the Purvapakshin now objects 
on the following grounds : — The whole aggregate of Vedanta 
texts aims at enjoining meditation on a non-dual Brahman 
whose essence is reality, intelligence and bliss, and thus 
sets forth the view of non-difference ; while, on the other 
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hand, the Mr/na-section. of the Veda, and likewise perception 
and the other means of knowledge, intimate the view of 
the difference of things. Now, as difference and non- 
difference are contradictory, and as the view of difference 
may be accounted for as resting on beginningless Nescience, 
we conclude that universal non -difference is what is 
real. The tenet that difference and non-difference are 
not contradictory because both are provided by our con- 
sciousness, cannot be upheld. If one thing has different 
characteristics from another there is distinction {bhMa ) ; of 
the two the contrary condition of things constitutes non- 
distinction {abheda ) ; who in his senses then would maintain 
that these two — suchness and non-suchness — can be found 
together.? You have maintained that non-difference belongs 
to a thing viewed as cause and genus, and difference to the 
same viewed as effect and individual ; and that, owing to 
this two-fold aspect of things, non-difference and difference 
are not irreconcilable. But that this view also is untenable, 
a presentation of the question in definite alternatives will 
show. Do you mean to say that the difference lies in one 
aspect of things and the non-difference in the other.? or that 
difference and non-difference belong to the thing possessing 
two aspects? On the former alternative the difference 
belongs to the individual and the non-difference to the 
genus ; and this implies that there is no one thing with a 
double aspect. And should you say that the genus and 
the individual together constitute one thing only, you aban- 
don the view that it is difference of aspect which takes 
away the contradictoriness of difference and non-difference. 
We have moreover remarked already that difference in 
characteristics and its opposite are absolutely contra- 
dictory. On the second alternative we have two aspects 
of different kinds and an unknown thing supposed to 
be the substrate of those aspects; but this assumption 
of a triad of entities proves only their mutual difference 
of character, not their non-difference. Should you say 
that the non-contradictoriness of two aspects constitutes 
simultaneous difference and non-difference in the thing 
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which is their substrate, we ask in return — How can two 
aspects which have a thing for their substrate, and thus are 
different from the thing, introduced into that thing a com- 
bination of two contradictory attributes {viz., difference 
and non-difference) ? And much less even are they able 
to do so if they are viewed as non-different from the thing 
which is their substrate. If, moreover, the two aspects on 
the one hand, and the thing they inhere on the other, be 
admitted to be distinct entities, there will be required a 
further factor to bring about their difference and non- 
difference, and we shall thus be led into a in regressus in 
infinitum. Nor is it a fact that the idea of a thing in- 
clusive of its generic character bears the character of unity, 
in the same way as the admittedly uniform idea of an 
individual ; for wherever a state of consciousness expresses 
itself in the form ‘ this is such and such ’ it implies the 
distinction of an attribute or mode, and that to which the 
attribute or mode belongs. In the case under discussion, 
the genus constitutes the mode, and the individual that to 
which the mode belongs; the idea does not therefore possess 
the character of unity. 

“For these very reasons the individual soul cannot 
stand to Brahman in the bhMdbheda relation. And as the 
view of non-difference is founded on Scripture, we assume 
that the view of difference rests on beginningless Nescience. 
But on this view want of knowledge and all the imperfections 
springing therefrom, such as birth, death, etc., would cling 
to Brahman itself, and this would contradict scriptural 
texts such as ‘He who is all-knowing’ ‘That Self free 
from all evil’.^®"’’ Not so, we reply. For all those imper- 
fections we consider to be unreal. On your view, on 
the other hand, which admits nothing but Brahman and 
its limiting adjuncts, all the imperfections which spring 
from contact with those adjuncts must really belong to 
Brahman. For as Brahman is without parts, indivisible, 
the upddhis cannot divide or split it so as to connect them- 
selves with a part only ; but necessarily connect themselves 
Mund. Upa., I. 1, 9. Chch. Upa., VIII. 1. 6. 
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with Brahman itself and produce their effects on it. 
Here the following explanation may possibly be attempted. 
Brahman determined by an upddhi constitutes the individual 
soul. This soul is of atomic size since what determines 
it, viz.y the internal organ is itself of atomic size ; and 
the limitation itself is without beginning. All the imper- 
fections therefore connect themselves only with that special 
place that is determined by the upddhi^ and do not affect 
the highest Brahman which is not limited by the upddhi. 
In reply to this we ask — Do you mean to say that what 
constitutes the atomic individual soul is a part of Brahman 
which is limited and cut off by the limiting adjunct; or 
some particular part of Brahman to which, without thereby 
being divided of, is connected with an atomic upddhi ; or 
Brahman in its totality as connected with an upddhi ; or 
some other intelligent being connected with an upddhi, or 
finally upddhi The first alternative is not pos- 

sible, because Brahman cannot be divided ; it would moreover 
imply that the individual soul has a beginning, for division 
means the making of one thing into two. On the second 
alternative it would follow that as a part of Brahman would 
be connected with the upddhi, all the imperfections due to 
the upddhis would adhere to that part. And further, if 
the upddhi would not possess the power of attracting to 
itself the particular part of Brahman with which it is con- 
nected, it would follow that when the upddhi moves the 
part with which it is connected would constantly change ; 
in other words, bondage and release would take place at 
every moment. If, on the contrary, the upddhi possessed 
the power of attraction, the whole Brahman— as not being 
capable of division— would be attracted and move with the 
upddhi. And should it be said that what is all-pervading 
and without parts cannot be attracted and moved, well then 
the upddhi only moves, and we are again met by the diffi- 
culties stated above. Moreover, if all the upddhts were 
connected with the parts of Brahman viewed as one and 
undivided, all individual souls, being nothing but parts of 
Brahman, would be considered as non-distinct. And should 
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it be said that they are not thus cognized as one because 
they are constituted by different parts of Brahman, it would 
follow that as soon as the upMhi of one individual soul 
is moving, the identity of that soul would be lost (for it 
would, in successive moments, be constituted by different 
parts of Brahman). On the third alternative (the whole of) 
Brahman itself being connected with the tipadhi enters into 
the condition of the individual soul, and there remains no 
non-conditioned Brahman. And, moreover, the soul in all 
bodies will then be one only. On the fourth alternative the 
individual soul is something altogether different from Brah- 
man and the difference of the soul from Brahman thus 
ceases to depend on the upadhis of Brahman. And the fifth 
alternative means the embracing of the view of the Ckayvdka 
(who makes no distinction between soul and matter).”’®-® 
Ramanuja reverts to this topic of Bhlddbheda once 
again when he comments on II. 2. 31 {Naikasmmnasam- 
bhamt). As is well known, he considers under this 
Sutra the Jaina theory of the Saptabhangi ftydya, with 
whose help, he says, the Jainas prove that all things — 
which they declare to consist of substance {dravya and 
Parydya) (particular states of substances) — to be existing, 
one and permanent in so far as they are substances, 
and the opposite in so far as they are parydyas. As 
the particular states of substances are of the nature 
of Being as well as Non-Being, they manage to prove 
existence, non-existence and so on. “With regard to 
this,” he says, “the (II. 2. 31) remarks that no 

such proof is possible, ‘Not so, on account of the impos- 
sibility in one’ ; i.e., because contradictory attributes 
such as existence and non-existence cannot at the same 
time belong to one thing, not any more than light and 
darkness. As a substance and particular states qualifying 
it — and (by the Jainas) called parydya — are different 
things ipaddrtpa), one substance cannot be connected 
with opposite attributes. It is thus n ot possible that 

George Thibaut, Viddnta-Sutras with the Commentary by 
Ramdnujay 189-196. 
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a substance qualified by one particular state, such as 
existence, should at the same time be qualified by the 
opposite state, i.e.^ non-existence. The non-permanency, 
further, of a substance consists in its being the abode 
of those particular states which are called origination 
and destruction ; how then should permanency, which is 
of an opposite nature, reside in the substance at the 
same time ? Difference {bfiinnatva) again consists in 
things being the abodes of contradictory attributes ; 
non-difference, which is the opposite of this, cannot 
hence possibly reside in the same things which are the 
abode of difference ; not any more the generic character 
of a horse and that of a buffalo can belong to one animal.” 
This matter, Ramanuja adds, he has already explained 
at length under I. 1. 1 {Athatb Brahma jlgnasd) when 
refuting the B/teddbheda theory.^ 

Sankara’s Criticism of Bhedabheda. 

We now turn to the criticism offered from the 
Advaita standpoint. We have, ere this, referred to the 
Bkamati's comment on Sutras I. 4. 20 {Praiigndsidd/ierlinga- 
mdsmarathyah) and I. 4. 21 {U tkramishyata evambhdvd- 
dityaudulbmih) and pointed out how the theories of 
Bheddbhedavdda and Satyabhedavdda have been traced to 
them by its author. Sankara in commenting on these two 
Sutras and on 1. 4. 22 {Avasthiteriti kdiakritsnah) which 
follows them, rejects definitely the first two views pro- 
pounded in them and attaches himself to the third. ” Of 
these three opinions,” he says, “we conclude that the 
one held by Kasakritsna accords with Scripture, because 
he agrees with what all the Vedanta texts (so, for instance, 
the passage ‘ That art thou ’) aim at inculcating. Only 
on the opinion of Kasakritsna, immortality can be 
viewed as the result of the knowledge of the soul ; while 
it would be impossible to hold the same view if the 
soul were a modification (product) of the Self and as such 
liable to lose its existence by being merged in its causal 
substance. For the same reason, name and form cannot 
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abide in the soul (as was above attempted to prove by 
means of the simile of the rivers), but abide in the limiting 
adjunct and are ascribed to the soul itself in a figurative 
sense only. For the same reason the origin of the souls 
from the highest Self of which Scripture speaks in some 
places as analogous to the issuing of sparks from the fire, 
must be viewed as based on the limiting adjuncts of the 
soul. The reference here is to the BhedabhMa view, 
which is thus rejected by him. It is for this reason that 
Sankara interprets I. 4. 20 in the manner he does. 
“ Asmarathya,” he says, “ although meaning to say that 
the soul is not (absolutely) different from the highest Self, 
yet intimates by the expression, ‘On account of the fulfil- 
ment of the promise ’ — which declares a certain mutual 
dependence — that there does exist a certain relation of 
cause and effect between the highest Self and the 
individual soul {i.e., not on the relation of absolute 
identity).” tlis disposal of the SatyabhMavdda of 
Audulomi is equally clear. ‘‘The opinion of Audulomi, ” 
he says, ‘‘ again clearly implies that the difference and 
non-difference of the two depend on difference of condition 
{i.e., upon the state of emancipation and its absence). ” 
Commenting on the words ‘‘ Because the soul when it will 
depart is such ” {U tkramishyata evambhdvdt, etc.), he adds 
that ‘‘ the statement as to the non-difference of the soul 
and the Self (implied in the declaration that the Great 
Being rises, etc.)^®^® is possible, because the soul when — 
after having purified itself by knowledge and so on — it 
will depart from the body, is capable of becoming one with 
the highest Seif. ” He winds up by observing that ‘‘ the 
individual soul and the highest Self differ in name only, 
it being a settled matter that perfect knowledge has for its 
object the absolute oneness of the two ; it is senseless to 
insist (as some do) on a plurality of Selfs, and to maintain 

1028 Brihaddranyaka text which declares that the Great 
Being which is to be seen arises from out of these elements: ‘‘Rising 
from out of these elements he vanishes again after them. When he 
has departed there is no more knowledge.” 
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that the individual soul is different from the highest 
Self and the highest Self from the individual soul. For 
the Self is indeed called by many different names, but 
it is one only. Nor does the passage ‘ He who knows 
Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as hidden in 
the cave’*®"® refer to some one cave (different from the 
abode of the individual soul). And that nobody else but 
Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a subsequent 
passage, viz.., ‘ Having sent forth he entered into it,’ 
according to which the Creator only entered into the 
created beings. Those who insist on the distinction of 
the individual and the highest Self oppose themselves to the 
true sense of the Vedanta texts, stand thereby in the way 
of perfect knowledge, which is the door to perfect beatitude 
and groundlessly assume release to be something effected 
and therefore non-eternal (while release, as often remarked, 
is eternal, it being in fact not different from the eternally 
unchanging Brahman). And (if they attempt to show that 
mbksha, although effected, is eternal) they involve them- 
selves in a conflict with sound logic.” 

In commenting on II. 1, 13 {Bhdktrapatteravibhdgas- 
chet sydllbkavat), Sankara answers the objection whether 
non-duality which has been made out by a connected inter- 
pretation of Vedic texts can be held to be proved false by 
pratyaksha, etc., i.e., by sensuous perception, empirical 
inference and the like which reveal a distinction between 
the perceiver and the things perceived. He poses the 
question in this telling fashion: 

“ Another objection, based on reasoning, is raised 
against the doctrine of Brahman being the cause of the 
world. Although Scripture is authoritative with regard 
to its own special subject-matter (as, for instance, the 
causality of Brahman), still it may have to be taken in a 
secondary sense in those cases where the subject-matter 
is taken out of its own grasp by other means of right 
knowledge ; just as tnautvas and aythav&das have occasionally 

7'ain. Upa., II. 1. 

Ibid., II. 6. 
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to be explained in a secondary sense (when the primary, 
literal sense is rendered impossible by other means of 
right knowledge). Analogously reasoning is to be 
considered invalid outside its legitimate sphere ; so, 
for instance, in the case of religious duty and its 
opposites. Hence Scripture cannot be acknowledged to 
refute what is settled by other means of right knowledge. 
And if you ask, ‘ Where does Scripture oppose itself to 
what is thus established ? ’ we give you the following 
instance. The distinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoy- 
ment is well known from ordinary experience, the enjoyers 
being intelligent, embodied souls, while sound and the 
like are the objects of enjoyment. Devadatta, for instance, 
is an enjoyer, the dish (which he eats) an object of enjoy- 
ment. The distinction of the two would be reduced to 
non-existence if the enjoyer passed over into the object of 
enjoyment, and vice versa. Now this passing over of one 
thing into another would actually result from the doctrine 
of the world being non-different from Brahman. But the 
sublation of a well-established distinction is objectionable, 
not only with regard to the present time when that distinc- 
tion is observed to exist, but also with regard to the past 
and the future, for which it is inferred. The doctrine of 
Brahman’s causality must therefore be abandoned, as it 
would lead to the sublation of the well-established distinc- 
tion of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment.” 

To this objection he replies, “ It may exist as an 
ordinary experience.” He then says : — ” To the preceding 
objection we reply, ‘Tt may exist as an ordinary experience. 
Even on our philosophic view the distinction may exist, 
as ordinary experience furnishes us with analogous in- 
stances. We see, for instance, that waves, foam, bubbles, 
and other modifications of the sea, although they really 
are not different from the sea water, exist, sometimes 
in the state of mutual separation, sometimes in the state 
of conjunction, and etc. From the fact of their being non- 
different from the sea water, it does not allow that they 
pass over into each other : and, again, although they do 
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not pass over into each other, still they are not different 
from the sea. So it is the case under discussion also. 
The enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment do not pass 
over into each other, and yet they are not different from 
the highest Brahman. And although the enjoyer is not 
really an effect of Brahman, since the modified creator 
himself, in so far as he enters into the effect, is called the 
enjoyer (according to the passage, ‘ Having created he 
entered into it ’ still after Brahman has entered into its 
effects it passes into a state of distinction, in consequence 
of the effect acting as a limiting adjunct ; just as the 
universal ether is divided by its contact with jars and 
other limiting adjuncts. The conclusion is, that the 
distinction of enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment is 
possible, although both are non-different from Brahman, 
their highest cause as analogous instances of the sea and 
its waves demonstrates.” 

Between the perceiver and the things perceived, there 
is thus really no distinction as in the case of the ocean 
in connection with which we perceive both duality and 
non-duality. In the form of waves, it is dual and as a body 
of water, it is non-dual. Only, he suggests, these opposites, 
duality and non-duality, cannot co-exist in that thing which 
does not altogether admit of even a distinction of aspects 
and is absolutely one. Therefore, he argues, when it is 
possible to distinguish two aspects — non-dual as Brahman, 
and dual as differentiated into the perceiver and the 
objects of perception — the Vedic doctrine cannot be dis- 
puted because it is opposed to our perception of duality. 
Here, it will be seen, while duality of aspects is conceded, 
the co-existence of opposites in a thing which does not 
admit of even a distinction of aspects and is absolutely one, 
is opposed. 

Again, in commenting on the next following Sutras 
II. 1. 14 to II. 1. 20, Tadattanyatvamarambhana babdd- 
dibhyah to YathdchaprdnMih, Sankara first considers the 
question : Is this non-duality in duality absolutely real or only 
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apparently so ? The prima facie view is that it is absolutely 
real ; for it never proves false in the case of Brahman any 
more than in the case of the ocean. The Siddhanta is 
established that there is neither duality nor the comming- 
ling of duality with non-duality. The refutation contained 
in II. 1. 13, Bhdktrdpatteravibhdgascheisydllokavat, was, 
says Sankara, set forth on the condition of the practical 
distinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment being 
acknowledged. In reality, however, that distinction, he 
remarks, does not exist because there is understood to be 
non-difference {i.e., identity) of cause and effect. The 
effect is this manifold world consisting of ether and so on ; 
the cause is the highest Brahman. Of the effect it is 
understood that in reality it is non-different from the cause, 
i.e., has no existence apart from the cause. How so ? 
“ On account of the scriptural word ‘ origin ’ and others.” 
The word ‘ origin ’ is used in connection with a simile 
in a passage undertaking to show how, through the know- 
ledge of one thing, everything is known, as in the 
Chchdnddgya text’®®^ : “As, my dear, by one clod of clay 
all that is made of clay is known, the modification {i.e., the 
effect, the thing made of clay) being a name merely which 
has its origin in speech, while the truth is that it is clay 
merely” etc. The meaning of this passage is that, if 

there is known a lump of clay which really and truly is 
nothing but clay, there are known thereby likewise all 
things made of clay such as jars, dishes, pails, and so on, 
all of which agree in having clay for their true nature. 
For these modifications or effects are names only, exist 
through or originate from speech only, while in reality 
there exists no such thing as a modification. In so far 
as they are names — individual effects distinguished by 
names — they are untrue ; in so far as they are clay, they 
are true. This parallel instance is given with reference 
to Brahman ; applying the phrase “ having its origin in 
speech ” to the case illustrated by the instance quoted, 
we understand that the entire body of effects has no 
"0” Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 
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existence apart from Brahman. Later on, again, the text, 
after having declared that fire, water and earth are the 
effects of Brahman, maintains that the effects of these three 
elements have no existence apart from them, “ Thus has 
vanished the specific nature of burning fire, the modifi- 
cation being a mere name which has its origin in speech, 
while only the three colours are what is true.”^®** Other 
sacred texts also whose purport it is to intimate the unity 
of the Self are to be quoted here, says Sankara, in accord- 
ance with the words " and others ” of the Sutra. Such 
texts are “ In that all this has its Self ; it is the True, it is 
the Self ; Thou art that “ This everything, all that is 

Self “Brahman alone is all this “The Self is all 
this “ There is in it no diversity.”^®^® On any other 
assumption it would not be possible to maintain that by the 
knowledge of one thing everything becomes known, as the 
text quoted above declares. We therefore must adopt, 
adds Sankara, the following view. In the same way as 
those parts of ethereal space which are limited by jars and 
water pots are not really different from the universal 
ethereal space, and as the water of a mirage is not really 
different from the surface of the salty steppe — for the 
nature of that water is that it is seen in one moment and 
has vanished in the next, and moreover, it is not to be 
perceived by its own nature, i.e.y apart from the surface of 
the desert — so, this manifold world, with its objects of 
enjoyment, enjoyers and so on, has no existence apart from 
Brahman. 

But, says Sankara, it might be objected that Brahman 
has in itself elements of manifoldness. As the tree has 
many branches, so Brahman possesses many powers and 
energies dependent on those powers. Unity and manifold - 
ness are, therefore, both true. Thus, a tree considered 
by itself is one, but it is manifold if viewed as having 
branches ; so the sea in itself is one, but manifold as 

Chch. Ut>a., VI. 4 1 Mnnd. Upa., II. 2. 11. 

Ch(h. Upa., VI. 8. 7. Chch. Upa., VII. 25. 2. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 6. Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 26. 
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having waves and foam ; so the clay in itself is one, 
but manifold if viewed with regard to the jars and 
dishes made of it. On this assumption the process of 
final release resulting from right knowledge may be 
established in connection with the element of unity (in 
Brahman) while the two processes of common worldly 
activity and of activity according to the l^eda, which depend 
on the Karmakdnda, may be established in connection with 
the element of manifoldness. And with this view the 
parallel instances of clay, etc., agree very well. This 
theory, Sankara remarks, is untenable because in the 
instance — quoted in the Upanishad — the phrase “ as clay 
they are true ” asserts the cause only to be true while the 
phrase “ having its origin in speech ” declares the unreality 
of all effects. But, it may be said, he adds, that Scripture 
itself, by quoting the parallel instances of clay and so on, 
declares itself in favour of a Brahman capable of modifica- 
tion ; for we know from experience that clay and similar 
things do undergo modifications. This objection, Sankara 
remarks, is without force, because a number of scriptural 
passages by denying all modifications of Brahman, teach it 
to be absolutely changeless [kutastha). Such passages are, 
“ This great unborn Self, undecaying, undying, immortal, 
fearless, is indeed Brahman”^®^® ; “ That Self is to be de- 
scribed by No, no ” “It is neither coarse nor fine’’.^'*'*^ 
For to the one Brahman the two qualities of being subject 
to modification and of being free from it cannot both be 
ascribed. And if you say, “ Why should they not be both 
predicated of Brahman (the former during the time of the 
subsistence of the world, the latter during the period of 
reabsorption) just as rest and motion may be predicated (of 
one body at different times) ? ” Sankara answers that the 
qualification “ absolutely ” predicates this. For 

the changeless Brahman cannot be the substratum of varying 
attributes. And that, on account of the negation of all 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 25. 

Ibid., III. 9. 26. 

Ibid., III. 8. 8, 
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attributes, Brahman really is eternal and changeless has 
already been demonstrated.^®** 

It has been remarked that Sankara is much more 
emphatic in his rejection of the BhMdbheda in his commen- 
tary on the Brihaddranyaka U panishady which, indeed, has 
been claimed in certain quarters as one continuous protest 
against it. In commenting on Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, 
V. 1. 1. (Om purnamadah purnamidaniy etc.), Sankara 
criticises the BhMdbhMa view. First, he remarks that 
Brahman is infinite, all-pervading, like the ether, without 
a break, and unconditioned. So also, he says, is this con- 
ditioned Brahman manifesting through name and form and 
coming within the scope of relativity (of the universe), infinite 
or all-pervading indeed in its real form as the Supreme Self, 
not in its differentiated form circumscribed by the limiting 
adjuncts. This differentiated Brahman, the effect, proceeds 
from the infinite, or Brahman as cause. Although it 
emanates as an effect, it does not give up its nature, infini- 
tude, the state of the Supreme Self— it emanates as but the 
infinite. Taking the infinitude of the infinite, or Brahman 
as effect, that is, attaining perfect unity with its own nature 
by removing through knowledge its apparent otherness 
that is created by ignorance, through contact with limiting 
adjuncts, the elements, it remains as the unconditioned 
infinite Brahman alone, without interior or exterior, the 
homogeneous Pure Intelligence. Next, Sankara reiterates 
that what has been said before, vh.y “ This (Self) was indeed 
Brahman in the beginning. It knew only Itself. Therefore 
it became all” (I. 4. 10) is the explanation of this 
mantra. He suggests that ‘ Brahman ’ in that sentence is 
the same as ‘ That is infinite ’ ; and ‘ This is infinite’ means 
‘ This (universe) was indeed Brahman in the beginning ’ 
and he quotes another Sruti text in support, ” Whatever is 
here is there and whatever is there is here.”*®*^ He adds 
that Brahman, which is the theme of all the Upanishads, is 

See George Thibaut, Veddnta-Sutra^ with the Commentary 
by Sankardchdrya^ Part I, Sutras II. 14-24, pp. 320-347. 

"""" Katha. Upa., IV. 10. 
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described in this mantra to introduce what follows ; for 
certain aids, to be mentioned immediately thereafter, viz., 
Om, self-restraint, charity and compassion, have to be 
enjoined as steps to the knowledge of Brahman — aids, that, 
occurring in this supplementary portion, form part of all 
meditations. It is at this point, he takes up the other point 
of view represented by the B/ieddbheda and criticises it. 
First, he enunciates the position thus : 

“ Some^®*^ explain the mantra thus : From the infinite 
cause the infinite effect is manifested. The manifested 
effect is also infinite or real at the present moment, even in 
its dvalta form. Again, at the moment of dissolution, 
taking the infinitude of the infinite effect into itself, the 
infinite, causal form alone remains. Thus in all the three 
stages of origin, continuance and dissolution, the cause and 
the effect are infinite. It is just one infinity spoken of as 
divided into cause and effect. Thus the same Brahman 
is both dvaita and advaita ( Dvaitddvaitdlmakamekam 
Brahma). For instance, an ocean consists of water, waves, 
foam, bubbles, etc. As the water is real, so also are its 
effects, the waves, foam, bubbles, etc. — which appear and 
disappear, but are a part and parcel of the ocean itself — 
real in the true sense of the word. Similarly the entire 
dvaita universe, corresponding to the waves, etc., on the 
water, is absolutely real, while the Parabrahman stands 
for the ocean water. If the universe is thus real, the 
karmakdnda portion of the VMas is also valid. If, however, 
the dvaita world is but apparently so — if it be a creation of 
Avidya, false like a mirage and is in reality the one without 
a second, then karmakdnda portion, having nothing to work 
upon, becomes invalid. This would only mean a conflict, 
for one portion of the Vedas, viz., the Upanishads, would 
be valid, since they deal with the Reality, the one without 
a second, but the karmakdnda would be invalid, since it 
deals with dvaita, which is unreal. To avoid this conflict. 


1044 .pjjg reference here is said to be to the view taken by the 
Bhartriprapancha . 
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the Sruti speaks of the reality of both cause and effect, like 
that of the ocean, in the mantra, ‘ That is infinite,’ etc. 

“ All this is wrong, for neither an exception nor an 
option — which are applicable to specified objects — is pos- 
sible with Brahman. It is not a well-considered view. 
Why ? Because an exception can be made with regard to 
some part of an action, where the general rule would other- 
wise apply. For example, in the dictum, ‘ Killing no animal 
except in sacrifices the killing of animals prohibited 
by the general rule, is allowed in a special case, viz., 
a sacrifice such as the Jybtishtdma. But that will not 
apply to Brahman, the Reality. You cannot establish 
Brahman, the one without a second, by the general rule, 
and then make an exception in one part of it ; for 
it cannot have any part, simply because it is the one without 
a second. Similarly, an option also is inadmissible. For 
example, in the injunctions, ‘ One should use the vessel 
Shbdaii in the Atiratra sacrifice ’, and ‘One should not use 
the vessel Shbdasi in the Atiratra sacrifice,’ an option is 
possible, as using or not using the vessel depends on a 
person’s choice. But with regard to Brahman, the Reality, 
there cannot be any option about its being either dvaita or 
advaiia, for the Self is not a matter depending on a person’s 
choice. Besides there is a contradiction involved in the 
same thing being both one and many. Therefore this is 
not, as we said, a well-considered view. 

“ Moreover, it contradicts the Sruti as well as reason. 
F'or instance, Sruti passages that describe Brahman as Pure 
Intelligence, homogeneous like a lump of salt, without a 
break, devoid of such differences as prior or posterior, 
interior or exterior, including the external and internal, 
birthless, ‘ Not this, not this,’ neither gross nor minute, 
not short, undecaying, fearless and immortal — passages 
that are definite in their import and leave no room 
for doubt or mistake — would all be thrown overboard as 
mere trash. Similarly, it would clash with reason, for a 
thing that has parts, is made up of many things and has 
Chch. Upa., VIII. 16. 1. 

H P 
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activity, cannot be eternal ; whereas the eternity of the Self 
is inferred from remembrance, etc. — which will be contra- 
dicted if the Self be transitory. Your own assumption 
too will be useless, for if the Self be transitory, the karma- 
kdnda portion of the Vedas will clearly be useless, since it 
will mean that a man will be getting the reward for some- 
thing he has not done, and be deprived of the reward for 
what he has actually done.” 

Meeting here the possible objection that there are the 
illustrations of the ocean, etc., to show the dvaitddvaita of 
Brahman, and that, therefore, one cannot say that the 
same thing cannot be both one and many, Sankara replies : 
Not so, for they refer to something quite different. 

We have said that dvaita and advaita are contradictory 
only when applied to the Self, which is eternal and 
without parts, but not to effects, which have parts. 
Therefore your view is untenable as it contradicts the 
Sruti, the Smriti and reason. Rather than accept this, 
it is better to abandon the Upanishads. Besides, your view 
is not in accordance with the Scriptures, for such a Brah- 
man is not fit for meditation. A Brahman that is teeming 
with differences, comprising thousands of evils in the 
shape of births, deaths, etc., has parts like an ocean, 

a forest and so forth, and is heterogeneous, has never 

been presented by the Srutis either as an object of 
meditation or as a truth to be realized. Rather they 
teach its being Pure Intelligence ; also, ‘ It should be 
realized in one form only ’ (IV. 4. 20). There is also 
the censure on seeing it as multiple : ‘ He goes from 

death to death who sees difference, as it were, in it ’ 
(IV. 4. 19; Ka. IV. 10). What is deprecated by the 
Srutis is not to be practised ; and that which is not 
practised (as being forbidden) cannot be the import of 

the Scriptures. Since the multiple aspect of Brahman, 
in which it is regarded as heterogeneous and manifold, 
is condemned, it is not to be sought after with a view 
to realization ; hence it cannot be the import of the 
Scriptures. But the homogeneity of Brahman is what is to 
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be sought after, and is therefore good, and for that reason 
it ought to be the import of the Scriptures. 

“You said that one part of the Vedas would be invalid 
in the sphere of Karmakdit4a because of the absence of 
the dvaiia world, while another part would be valid in 
the realm of advaita. This is wrong, for the Scriptures seek 
to instruct merely according to existing circumstances. 
They do not teach a man, as soon as he is born, either 
the dvaita or the advaita of existence, and then instruct him 
about rites or the knowledge of Brahman. Nor is dvaita 
required to be taught ; it is understood by everyone as 
soon as he is born ; and nobody thinks from the very 
outset that dvaita is false, in which case the Scriptures 
would first have to teach the reality of the dvaita world and 
then establish their own validity. (The unreality of the 
universe is no bar to the validity of the Scriptures), for 
even the disciples of those who deny the Vedas (and do 
not believe in the objective universe)^‘*^'‘ would not hesitate 
to accept the authority of their Scriptures when they are 
directed (to do something helpful in accordance with them) 
by their teachers. Therefore the Scriptures, taking the 
dvaita world as it is — created by Avidya and natural to 
everybody — first advise the performance of rites calculated 
to achieve the desired ends, to those who are possessed of 
that natural ignorance and defects such as attachment and 
aversion, afterwards, when they see the well-known evils of 
actions, their factors and their results, and wish to attain 
their real state of aloofness, which is the opposite of dvaita, 
the Scriptures teach them, as a means to it, the knowledge 
of Brahman, consisting in the realization of the advaita of the 
Self. So when they have attained that result — their real state 
of aloofness, their interest in the validity of the Scriptures 
ceases. And in the absence of that, the Scriptures too 
just cease to be Scriptures to them. Hence the Scriptures 
having similarly fulfilled their mission with regard to 
every person, there is not ^he least chance of a conflict 

The reference here is said to be to certain Schools of 
Buddhism. 
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with them ; for such dvaita differences as Scripture, 
disciple and discipline terminate with the knowledge of 
advaita. If any of these survived the others, there 
might be a conflict with regard to it. But since Scripture, 
disciple and discipline are interdependent, not one of them 
survives the rest ; and when all dvaita is over, and only 
advaita^ the one without a second, the Good, alone stands, 
with whom is conflict apprehended ? Hence also there is 
no non-contradiction either. 

“ Even taking your position for granted, we have to 
say that it is useless, for even if Brahman be both one 
and many, there will be the same conflict with the 
Scriptures. That is to say, supposing we admit that the 
same Brahman has both forms of dvaitadvaita like the 
ocean, etc., and that there is no other thing, even then we 
cannot escape the charge of a conflict with the Scriptures 
that you have levelled against us. How ? For one and 
the Parabrahman has both forms of dvaita and advaita 
and plurality ; being beyond grief, delusion, etc., it would 
not seek instruction ; nor would the teacher be different 
from Brahman, for you have admitted the same Brahman 
to be both one and many. If you say, since the dvaita 
world is manifold, one can teach another, and it will not be 
instruction imparted to or by Brahman, we reply that you 
contradict your own statement that Brahman in its two-fold 
aspect of dvaita and advaita is one and the same, and that 
there is nothing else. Since that world of dvaita in which 
one teaches another is one thing, and advaita is of course 
another thing, your example of the ocean is inappropriate. 
Nor can we presume that Brahman, if it is one conscious- 
ness, as the ocean is one mass of water, will either receive 
instruction from, or instruct, anyone else. If Devadatta is 
both dvaita and advaita consisting of the hands, etc., it is 
absurd to think that between his tongue and ear — both parts 
of him — the tongue will instruct and the ear only receives 
the instruction, while Devadatta himself will neither 
instruct nor receive any instruction, for he has only one 
consciousness, as the ocean is made up of the same volume 
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of water. Therefore such an assumption will clash with 
the Syuti and reason, and frustrate your own object. Hence 
our interpretation of the mantra^ ‘ That is infinite,’ etc., 
is the correct one.”^'’*'’' 

Sripati’s View of Bhedabheda. 

We may now turn to Sripati to see how he interprets 
the self-same Sutras which Ramanuja and others have inter- 
preted as suggesting the rejection by the Sutrakara of 
both the Saptabhangi and Bhedabheda doctrines. Sripati 
includes under Ekasmimiasambhavddkikaranam the follow- 
ing five Sutras : Naikasmimtasambhavdt ; Evanchdtmd- 
kartsnyam ; Sarlrdndnt ckdnavasthita parimdnatvdt ; 
Nachaparydyddapyavirbdhd vikdrddibhyah ; Antyavasthites- 
chbbhayanityatvddavi^eshah. Sankara, Bhaskara, Rama- 
nuja, Srikantha, Anandatirtha, Nimbarka, Vallabha and 
Vignanabhikshu do not mention the Sutra, Sarirdndm chd- 
navasthita parimdriatvdt. For what purpose did Sripati 
include this particular Sutra in this Adkikarana ? In 
Naikasminnasambhavdt, Sripati rejects the simultaneous 
existence and non-existence as enunciated in the Sapta- 
bhanginydya. Since he says the changes are evidenced 
in a really existing thing {vastu) which is subject to vikdra 
or change of form at different times, the different forms 
are seen to be admitted but not their simultaneous exist- 
ence and non-existence. The Sutra disproves, according 

See Brihaddtai.tyaka U pants ha d, ^ . ,1. Swami Madhavanaucla’s 
Edition, pp. 801-813. 

It may be useful to state that the introduction of a new 
Siitra like this by Sripati which does not appear in the texts of other 
Bhashyakaras is not peculiar to him. The Sutra entitled Pratigna 
virddhdt (I. 1. 9) is peculiar to Ramanuja and Sripati while Ala eva 
cha sa Brahma (l. 2. 16) appears only in Ramanuja and not in 
Sankara, Anandatirtha and Sripati^ Again, the Sutra entitled 
Driiyateeha (II. 1. 7) is peculiar to Anandatirtha, being omitted by 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Sripati. The same remark applies to the 
Sutras entitled Pratignanuparddhdchcha (II. 4. 3). Similarly Yuktii- 
cha (II. 3. 19), YathetamanPjam cha (ill. 1. 9) appear only in 
Anandatirtha. The Siitra entitled Pravruttescha (II. 2. 2) appears 
only in Anandatirtha and Sankara and not in Ramanuja and Sripati. 
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to Sripati, the Jaina doctrine only but not the real 
existence of matter and its different forms of existence at 
different times. Matter (dravya) has two inevitable states 
of existence : its original and its altered conditions ; for 
it is always subject to change. We have, therefore, to 
accept the existence of two states of matter, genesis 
{utpatti) ; destruction {vind^a) ; its altered condition 
(parindmaviSes/ia) and its eternality {nityatva). In the 
altered condition, matter is seen with its opposing 
characteristics. This is called bhinnatva. Its original 
condition {viparitam c/ta) is what is called abhiniiatva. 
If it is asked how are these opposite states to be intimately 
united {samavaiii}, the reply is that if at different times 
we admit and agree to the existence of bheda and abheda 
{kdlabhMma bkeddbhMdnglkare)^ then only such intimate 
union may occur, but not just as a horse {aiva) and buffalo 
{mahisha) being intimately united in one and the same 
animal at the same time, which is impossible. It is also 
observed in this world generally that things are classed 
differently. If it is asked, again, how Sivatmaka Para- 
brahman, who is one and all-pervading, is observed in the 
chetana and achetana worlds, which are of different 
characters, and still he pervades through these two in his 
all-knowing {Sarvagnatva) character, the reply is that 
with Parabrahman’s omnipotence, he is capable of exhibi- 
ting that he is all-one ; he is ksheira and ksh^tragm also. 
Kshetra and kslKtragua are naturally of the same undivided 
character {abhinnatvepi). Naturally meditation on 5iva 
Parabrahman is the character {svabhdva) of jlva in 
trying to liberate himself from bondage and realize the 
eternal blissful all-glorious Parabrahman. Ultimately the 
KUa assumes the form of Bhramara through meditation 
{dhydna) and dharam, such realization being the gist of 
all Vedanta. But the doctrine of the Jaina School which 
attains the simultaneous appearance of matter in the 
changed condition and the unchanged condition involves 
really a serious contradiction and cannot be accepted. 
One thing, however, is a fact and that is that matter 
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allows of its existence in different states at different times. 
But the Kshapanakas argue otherwise. Hence this Sutra 
rejects their argument- 

Propounding the next Sutra, Evanchatmakartsnyam, 
Sripati says : “/« this way follows the non-universality of 
the Atma.” Commenting on the Sutra, he says that 
the non-universality of the Atma is to be agreed. This 
amounts to saying that the Jiva is to exist in a particular 
locality {pradeia). Then, it has to exhibit itself in bodies 
of Sthula and Sukshtna forms just like ants, etc. {pipllikadi), 
Jlva, then, has both tiny little forms of existence and 
heavy body forms like elephants, etc. For it is stated 
that when the jlva realizes Moksha, the sukshma form 
prevails and he attains to Paraloka. The next Sutra 
establishes these states of existence. Sarlranam chdnava- 
sthitaparimdnatvdt. It is stated in the Sastras that flies 
{maiaka) on account of their good deeds in one birth, are 
born as big elephants [gaja) in their next birth- It 
cannot then be said that the tiny little form of a fly could 
not be born with the huge body of an elephant. And 
conversely, a huge-bodied elephant as the result of its sinful 
deeds is said to assume the form of a fly in its next birth. 
And this cannot either be denied. So that, if these two 
conditions are accepted, the jlva is subject to these altered 
states of existence in these two forms. If this is objected 
to, the next Sutra affirms their different states of existence : 
JVa cha parydyddapyavirbdhd vikdrddibhyah. This Sutra 
clearly proves these two states of existence, the contracted 
and expanded {sankocha and vikdsa) forms and their exist- 
ence cannot be objected to as contradictory, for we 
generally see the separate existence of the jlva in the 
forms of elephant, horse, son, daughter and fly i^gaja, 
turaga, putra, putrikd and ma^aka). That the jlva enters 
into these forms can neither be denied nor contradicted. 
And it is also seen that jlvas exist with bodily forms 
(sdvayava) not in the forms of ghata and papa, both of 
which are subject to destruction in their assumed forms. 
If this opinion is contradicted, the next Sutra proves 
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such a state as existent ultimately as a constant factor : 
Antyavasthitaichbbhaya nityatvadaviseshah. Of course, 
the jxva will, in its final existence, realize the Moksha state 
by parittama and then assume a separate form of existence. 
These two forms of existence are inevitable until both 
attain their finality. None who are wise will refuse 
acceptance to this view and if any one denies it, he rejects 
the truth of the SruHs. 

Thus it will be seen that Sripati tries to exculpate his 
position of bheddbheda from that of the Jaina system to 
w'hich Ramanuja so plainly wants to graft it. His 
direct answer is that time is a factor which is lost sight 
of by the Jaina theorists while he allows scope for it. 
That matter is liable to change and that matter has two 
inevitable states of existences, he does not deny ; but that 
matter can exist and non-exist simultaneously in the same 
form he stoutly denies. The Sutva he additionally cites — 
Sarlrdmm chdnavasihitaparimdnatvat — gives him the 
foundation for his theory that the two states of existence 
of a vastu — that vastu is subject to vikdra and that vastu 
has its unaltered original form — cannot be denied. From 
this position, he lays down the two forms of Brahman— 
murta and amurta. The Sastra lays down both {iibhayatvdt) 
bheda and abheda and if you reject the one you reject 
the other and thus deny the Veda. As the Sutrakara 
lays down both bheda and abheda., bh^da and abheda have 
to be accepted. The Sutrakara says, ubhayanityatvdt, 
both are eternal, i.e., chetandchetaiditmaka murtdmurta 
forms are both eternal. 

In arguing for BhMdbheda, Sripati seeks invariably 
the help of iiydyas, like nadxsaittudyavat, chchdydtapavaty 
tamah prakd§avat, bhramarakUavat, etc. These com- 
parisons involve things which indicate neither inseparables 
nor separables. They are always fused and dual in their 
character. Of course, they are absolutely different in 
their individual existence. In order to prove that these 
two always co-exist, he relies on the Sutra IV. 4. 4, 
Avibhdgena drishtatvdt. In commenting on this Sutra, 
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he quotes the first of these nydyas, viz., nadlsamudravat 
and says that the mukta-jxva stands in relation to Parasiva- 
brahman as the nadl does to the samudra in the divided 
and undivided form [bhimtdbhinnatvena naiva tishthati). 
Even if they were different like tila and tandula, they 
cannot always be different and be apart from each other, 
i.e., in the bhinna state — the river has to inevitably join the 
sea, i.e., stand in a commingled condition and apparently 
look as one. In order to support this fact — that they stand 
in this condition — he quotes the Sruti texts Yaddpasyah 
paiyate rugtnavarnam kartdramibam purusham Brahma- 
ybnimS Todd vidvdn ptinyapdpe vidhuya niranjanam paramam 
sdmyamupaiti ii and So'suute sarvdn kdmdn saha Brahmaim 
vipcdchitd i iti. These texts declare, he says, that a mukla- 
jlva, though similar in form, stands in association with 
Brahman. And this state, Sripati considers, for the 
mukta-jlva as appearing undivided from Brahman {Brahmd- 
bhimiatvena drishtatvdt). The jlva has undergone the 
change from the state of bondage and enjoys the mukta 
state. In this state, we cannot accept that the Brahman 
and jlva as different from each other {Baddkdvasthd- 
vanmuktdvasthdydm jlvabrahmandrbhedd imiglkarawiyah). 
(Because the Sruti texts quoted above contradict such 
a statement.) This state of attaining the likeness of 
Siva iparasivasdmyatva) is the highest form that the 
jlva could realize through the da/tara, etc., updsauas 
which aim at the attaining of this exulting, effulgent 
and permanent joyful state, i.e., state in which enjoyment of 
the form of Para^iva Brahman {Lingdnubhavada^dviiesha- 
miti) is made possible. If it is asked how are the differing 
opinions of the purvdc/tdryas to be harmonised with this 
view, we have to state that they have taken an one-sided view 
of the Sruti text. Bhagavan Badarayana has answered these 
different opinions in his answers to Jaimini, Audulomi, etc., 
(IV. 4. 5 and 6). In IV. 4. 12, Dvddasdhavat ubhayavidham, 
Badarayana reiterates this view. Similarly, in IV. 4. 13 
Sandhydvadupapatteh, Sripati urges that, according to the 
nyaya Ubhayavidhabaldt ubhayasiddhth, the two forms of 
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Parabrahman {murta and amurtci) sum up the gist of the 
whole of the Vedanta. And therefore it is only by postu- 
lating bheddbh^a that you can harmonise all Sruti texts 
{Sarvairuiisamanvaydya). And in this opinion he says 
Badarayana agrees. 

Differences between Sankara, Ramanuja, Srikantha, 
Anandatirtha and Sripati. 

Enough has been said to show that though Sripati 
calls his system Bheddbheda, his conception of abheda is 
exceedingly thin. He almost entirely dissents from 
Sankara’s views and rejects the fundamental factors of the 
Advaita system. Like Ramanuja, he upholds Dvaita. 
His abheda or advaita would seem to mean merely nitya- 
sdmlpya, sdrupya and btiogarndtra, which makes equality 
{samafva) infinitely small as between I^vara and jlva. 
Both are nitya ; but there the sense of equality ceases. 
While Isa is Purna, the plva is Apuri^\ while Isa is 
Prabhu or ^akla (He is called Mukhya by Sripati) the 
jwa is Aiakta ; and finally while I4a is Sarvasvatantra, 
the jlva is Sarvddhlnatantra. The characteristics men- 
tioned indicate clearly sdrupyabhuktiy to which is limited 
Sivasdmarasya. Equality (or identity) is only in form and 
does not, according to him, transcend that limit. Else- 
where also, .Sripati speaks of the sdrupya form of 
Brahman and not of the sdyujya {svasvarupatayd param 
brahma) and describes mukti in these words : niratiiaya- 
svarupdnanda sdkshi svaprakdia iivarupa pardhambhdvd- 
pattih muklih. Though he upholds Dvaita, Sripati does 
so only upto a point, Madhva’s system has been described 
as the Pancha bhMa inata, which includes five kinds of 
difference: (1) Every differs from every other ; 
(2) Every jlva differs from Brahman ; (3) Every jada 
differs from every other jada ; (4) Every jada differs 
from Brahman; (5) Every jada differs from every jlva 
{cf. JlvUayorbhidd chaiva jlvabhedah parasparam i Jade- 
iaydrjaddndm cha jadajlvabhidd tathd 11 Panchabhedd 
ime nitydk sarvdvasthdsu chdchyatP). Sripati holds that the 
jlva differs from Brahman in the samsdra stage of existence 
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{jlvabrahmanbh samsdradasdyam svdbhdvika bhinnatvam ; 
mdkshadcddydm tadvadabhinnatvam ; Brahmand ntuyldmut- 
tatvam^ etc., IV. 4. 22). The difference between Sripati, 
Sankara, Ramanuja, Srikantha and Anandatirtha will have 
been clear from what has been thus far said. Sripati 
rejects Sankara’s jaganmithydtva and the Maya theory. 
He does not agree with Ramanuja’s theory that the jagat, 
which consists of chetana and achetana beings, is the body 
of Isvara. He does not agree with Anandatirtha in regard 
to absolute bhinnatva^ both before and after mokska, though 
he accepts other parts of Anandatirtha’s system, such as that 
Isvara, Jlva and Pmkriti are anddi (without beginning). 
With Srikantha, he upholds the position that Siva is the 
supreme deity but he does not follow Srikantha in the 
viiis/itddvaiia turn he gives to his system. On the other hand, 
he assigns the kartrutva of the chetana and achelana beings 
to Brahman. In other words, he holds the chetana and 
(uhetana prapancha as different from and dependent upon 
Brahman. (II. 3. 1. Na viyad airuteh, where he says Sva- 
paksha vikshepddidds/tagandhdbhidva kshdpandya Brahma 
kdryatvendbhimata chetandchetana prapancha kdrya pra- 
kdrb vishodyate). He does not agree with Sankara and 
Ramanuja when they suggest that certain Sastras should be 
treated as Purvapaksha and certain others as Siddhdnta 
{e.g., see II. 3. 1 which both Sankara and Ramanuja treat 
as a Purvapaksha Sutra while Sripati treats it definitely as 
a Siddhdnta Sutra), very much like Anandatirtha, as a 
comparison of the comments of both Anandatirtha and 
Sripati on this Sutra will show. Similarly, as regards the 
Sutra II. 3. 20 {Ndipuratachchruteriti chemietarddhikdrdt) 
which Sankara holds as a Purvapaksha Sutra, Ramanuja 
treats as a Siddhdnta Sutra, Sripati, however, makes it part 
of his argument for establishing the truth of the Adhikarana, 
Utkrdntigatyadhikaranam, which according to him is intend- 
ed to reject the Advaita doctrine that the jlva and Brahman 
are one. But Sripati would seem to treat each Adhikarana 
by itself and that in such a manner that it is made to 
strengthen the position he desires to set forth in it. The 
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middle position he occupies will thus be seen to be one for 
which he has had to work with great circumspection and 
care. 

The stress he lays upon the supremacy of Siva and 
his identification of Siva with Parabrahman is in keeping 
with his position as an exponent of the Virasaiva position. 
Partly religious learnings and partly the position of impor- 
tance occupied by Virasaivas during his period account for 
this standpoint. As before remarked, following Basava, 
in the 12th century A.D., VIrasaivism attained its summit 
of regal support and popular favour about the beginning 
of the 15th century A.D. The reign of Deva Raja II 
(1423 — 1446) of the Vijayanagar dynasty was marked 
by the production of some of the most well-known works 
on VIrasaivism. Among the writers of the period were 
Mahalinga Deva, the author of Ekbttara Shatsthala and the 
Shatsthala Viveka ; Lakkanna Dancjesa who wrote the Siva- 
tattva-chintmnani ; Kumara Bankanatha, the author of 
Shatst/ialppadeia ; Chamarasa, who wrote the Prabhulinga- 
llle\ and Kallumatha Prabhudeva, the author of Linga- 
llld Vildsa. An age that was responsible for works of 
this kind could not have gone dry in the philosophical 
field. Sripati, who wrote about this period, reinterpreted 
the theory of Bheddbheda in a manner that while it retained 
as much of the Bheda doctrine as might be deemed 
essential for the elucidation of VIrasaivism on the philo- 
sophical side, endeavoured to keep to the Abheda doctrine 
in so far as it was required to make it square with the 
Sagum Brahman which is postulated by the theory. 
Bheddbheda, as presented by Sripati, endeavours to 
Combine realism with idealism and presents a position 
which is, in the main, in keeping with the fundamental 
articles of faith of VIrasaivism. Hence it is that 
Sripati calls this theory Bheddbheddtmaka Viseshddvaita, 
that is, it is a theory which embodies the Bheda and 
Abheda doctrines with belief in a qualified Brahman and 
Advaita in the Moksha daid. How is this mokska to be 
attained ? This has been elaborated above, but it might 
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be useful to sum up Srlpati’s position in a few words. 
By adherence to the theory of Bhedabheda and the practice 
of Shatsthala, Sivalva is attained on the analogy of the 
Bhramarakltanyaya. By updsana, dhydna, dhdrana and 
gndna, the earthly sheath is cast off and Sivatva is attained. 
S/iatsihala is the connecting link between the jlva and the 
Brahman. The jlva attains Brahmatva by gndna. Gndna is 
obtained by drasktavya (closely examining the truth) ; 
irdtavya (learning the Smritis by the guru's upadHa ) ; 
mantavya (meditation); and nidhidkydsitavya (concentration). 
If concentration is thus acquired, the result is the jlva 
attains to Sivatva. Without knowledge of Shatsthala, such 
attainment is impossible. For gttdtm, initiation into it is 
essential. Shatsthala accordingly marks the six stages 
which signify the acquisition of the gndna which leads on to 
sdmarasya^ or equality with Brahman. These six stages 
are termed bhakti, maheia, prasdda^ prdnalinga^ Parana 
and aikya. What aikya means and what sdmarasya 
means, Sripati has set down in no unintelligible terms, as 
will be seen from what has been said above. Lingdnga- 
sdmarasya would, according to him, mean that the 
individual jlva {anga) has attained the form of the subtle 
frame or body, the indestructible original of the gross or 
visible body (the lingd). That is the form described by 
Sripati in the words Svasvarupatayd param brahma. 
And we should note that, in keeping with the spirit of 
Virasaivism, it is laid down by Sripati that even after 
moksha, i.e., even after sdmarasya is attained, the updsana 
would still continue for the jlva, i.e., even in the fnukti 
stage. Mukhyatva, according to him, would remain in 
Parabrahma Siva and thus he would remain supreme even 
in Mukti and the Mukta, though in Siva’s form, would be 
offering worship to him. 

The organic view of BhMdbheda which Sripati 
represents and which for him has come to mean the basis 
of knowledge, ethics and even, in a sense, Reality, is due 
mainly to his close reading of the Upanishadic texts and 
of the necessity he seems to have felt of harmonising them 
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in a manner at once simple and intelligible. To him it 
is a philosophy for it has helped a rational interpretation 
of Reality as a whole. To him the world is actually before 
and within us — just as it seems to be. To him, it is the 
negation of philosophy to try to regard it as if somehow it 
was put there by our minds or were built up through an 
instrument uncritically called knowledge. That there is 
an objective world in which we ourselves have our places 
as objects is a basic fact of experience. Such experience 
is ours at a certain standpoint and level which might have 
been different. But for us it is our necessary point of 
departure: it is our “that”. To seek for the genesis 
of knowledge in which it appears is to misconceive the 
problem. For such a genesis must be itself a fact within 
a knowledge which is its own entire knowledge. We come 
thus to a view of the objective world and ourselves in it as 
a reality of which we are distinctly conscious in an 
experience which includes and is inseparable from feelings 
and sensations as falling within it. The world is some- 
thing more than the particular minds which compose it. 
The minds are objects of experience in and along with it. 
They are thus finite ( VUeshatmaka) but because they are 
fashions in which knowledge presents itself through them, 
they are always more than they take themselves to be. Their 
foundation is broader than they are, and that is why the 
penetrative power of thought knows no limit that it does 
not itself create, and is incapable of superseding. But it is 
conditioned by its state in nature, its point of departure. 
Sripati suggests that knowledge should be interpreted as a 
whole. Difficulties will then disappear, if not they will 
appear insuperable. What objective idealism should 
effectively aim at is : No barrier must be set to knowledge 
or its interpretation. Daily experience may present it at 
levels which we can recognize and with a demarcation of 
subject from object. But these are on the face of the 
partial aspects and distinctions within a fuller and more 
complete entirety which is our objective in a sustained 
effort to know. It is in the ideal of that entirety of 
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knowledge that we find what enables us to look beyond 
partial aspects that are merely fragmentary, and having 
reached the conception of the entirety inductively as implied 
from the beginning, later on to interpret by means of it 
deductively from above. Thus, according to him, philo- 
sophy is an attempt at a rational interpretation of Reality as 
a whole. 

It may be urged that Sripati is unable to distinguish 
between philosophy and religion. But the answer should 
be that if the perfectly real can alone be perfectly known, and 
if to know Brahman, the perfectly real Being, is eternal life, 
the goal of philosophy is the same as the goal of religion-— 
perfect knowledge of the Perfect. Nor can a man’s philosophy 
be completely separated from his religion. Sripati shows 
us the way to bridge the dilemma of idealism and realism, 
a dilemma which still confronted the philosophical con- 
troversies of his time. In declaring all realism to be 
ideality, idealism does not, according to him, imply that 
objectivity is a subjective illusion, or that the framework 
and contact of the universe is such stuff as dreams are 
made of ; on the contrary, it affirms, in his view, that the 
real is the ideal because only the ideal is concrete, and every 
attempt to set up the object as reality in complete indepen- 
dence of the subject of experience and of the conditions of 
experience in vain. Success could only be, as has been 
well put, the hypostatization of an abstraction. Abstrac- 
tions are not unreal in the absolute sense, but it is in their 
claim to independent reality that the antinomies of ordinary 
thought arise. Sripati thus makes the great historical 
development of philosophical speculation known as the 
BkeddbhMa, which, as we have seen, has its roots deep- 
drawn in the Sutras themselves. In him we recognize the 
wonderful philosophical abilities of the mediaeval Indian 
theologian combined to the abilities of a philosopher who 
tries to harmonise Realism with Idealism. He endeavours 
to exhibit truth and reality, as he sees them, in the light of 
the criterion which is the positive non-contradictory whole. 
His philosophy must have taken its form and colour from 
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what he must have most deeply made his own in life ; or 
rather what he most deeply made his own in life was 
selectively determined by the same leanings and impulses 
which his philosophy has expressed in no uncertain fashion. 
The position which Bheda in his conception holds is of 
interest in determining the range that A bheda holds in it. 
AbhMa, as we have seen, is criticized at great length by 
him, its various constituent parts being attacked by him in 
no uncertain voice. But the basic principle of A bheda — the 
oneness, the unity of the whole universe, the maker and the 
made — is never lost sight of by him. Like Plato, he not 
only confirms the dualism of “this” world and “the other”, 
but also passionately strives to demonstrate the unity of 
things, the unity of the universe. He demonstrates that 
“the other world” is not in its nature remote but is here 
and now for you, if you could but see it and live it. With 
higher experiences, he suggests an end of dualism in 
principle though fragments of dualistic formulae might 
float in the ocean of his thought undissolved for the moment. 
The law of value — that which is filled with the more real 
and is more really filled — and the vital stability of experience 
led to this result. His philosophy was thus, like Plato’s 
again, philosophy as it takes up in its embrace both the 
ideal and the real, at once the sensible and the super- 
sensible world. 

Western Thought and Bhedabheda. 

This brings us to Western philosophers, whose views 
may be considered briefly in order to see if they have 
propounded or held doctrines analogous to Bhedabheda. 
Mediaeval philosophy was based on that of Aristotle, who 
propagated the doctrines of Plato. Indeed, Aristotle has 
been reckoned the oracle of the scholastic philosophers 
and theologians in the Middle Ages. The very incarnation 
of the philosophic spirit, Aristotle, by the vast field of 
speculation he covered by his many writings, has influenced 
besides the progress of modern thought and clear science 
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which establish the value of his works. Scholastic philo- 
sophy made, with the aid of Aristotle, an attempt at 
reconciliation between dogma and thought, between faith 
and reason, an attempt to form really a scientific system 
on that basis founded on the pre-supposition that the 
creed of the Christian Church was absolutely true and 
capable of rationalization. This held the ground in Europe 
during the period beginning with the fall of the Roman 
Empire in 476 A.D. and closing with the invention of 
printing, the discovery of America and the revival of learn- 
ing in Europe in the fifteenth century. It is in the period 
succeeding the Middle Ages that we get the first attempts 
at bold speculations relating to Man, Nature and God. 
The direct cause of this was the Revival of Learning that 
marked the Renaissance (15th and 16th centuries A.D.). 
The capture of Constantinople in 1453 by the Turks 
drove learned Greeks into Italy. Their arrival quickened 
the growth of study of Classical, especially Greek, literature. 
This, in its turn, aided, by the invention of printing, the 
gradual extinction of the dry, barren scholasticism so far 
in vogue in Europe. The new learning, based on the 
study of ancient models in the literature and art 
of Greece and Rome, awakened in the cultured classes 
the free and broad humanity which inspired them. The 
Renaissance thus marks an epoch — the transition from 
the rigid formality of mediaeval to the enlightened freedom 
of modern times. First among the products of the 
Renaissance was the Italian Giordano Bruno, the bold 
and fervid original thinker, who was burned as a heretic 
in 1600 A.D., after seven years spent in prison, at the 
hands of the Inquisition. Bruno, though currently 
described by European writers as a pantheist, was really a 
qualified monist. He regarded God as the living 
omnipresent soul of the universe, and Nature as the living 
garment of God — as the Earth-Spirit does in Goethe’s 
Faust — a definition of Nature which finds favour in the 
pages of Sartor Resartus and sounds as a mere echo of 
Ramanuja’s conception of ViHs/Mdvaita. In illustration 

45 P 
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of Ramanuja’s view, one single passage taken from his 
commentary on Badarayana’s Sutra 11. 1. 15, Tad- 
ananyatvam arambhancdabdadibhya})> will prove instructive. 
After quoting numerous Sruti texts and remarking that 
these intimate that non-difference only is real, he 
says : — “ It is in this way that we prove, by means of 
the texts beginning with drambkana, that the world is 
non-different from the universal cause, i.e., the highest 
Brahman. Brahman only having the aggregate of 
sentient and non-sentient beings for its body and hence 
for its modes (prakdras) is denoted by all words what- 
soever. The body of this Brahman is sometimes 
constituted by sentient and non-sentient beings in their 
subtle state, when — just owing to that subtle state — they 
are incapable of being (conceived and) designated as apart 
from Brahman whose body they form. Brahman is then 
in its so-called causal condition. At other times the body 
of Brahman is constituted by all sentient and non-sentient 
beings in their gross, manifest state, owing to which they 
admit of being thought and spoken of as having distinct 
names and forms : Brahman then is in its “ effected ” 
state. The effect, i.e., the world, is thus seen to be 
non-different from the cause, i.e., the highest Brahman. 
And that in the effected as well as the causal state of 
Brahman’s body as constituted by sentient and non-sentient 
beings and of Brahman embodied therein, perfections and 
imperfections are distributed according to the difference 
of essential nature between Brahman and its body as proved 
by hundreds of scriptural texts we have shown above. 

Bruno, who was open to Neo-Platonic influences, admits 
only one first principle, cause, or substance in the universe. 
Much like Ramanuja — and other Visishtadvaitic philo- 
sophers of India — he is never tired of dwelling on the unity 
of all things, which he regards as a multiform unity 
embracing the whole and present in every part. He 

1049 'fjjibaut, Veddnta-Sulras with the Commentary of Ramanuja^ 
458-469. See also Ramanuja’s commentary on I. 4. 27, Paritfdmat, 
Thibaut, 402-407. 
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rejects the notion of formless matter, and maintains that 
matter and form are inseparable. Finite things differ from 
one another, not in other being, but only in their mode of 
being so that in them the one substance is not diverse 
but only diversely fashioned and figured ; all things are in 
the universe, and the universe in all things. The study 
of Nature seems to disclose two substances of mind and 
body, but further contemplation reduces them to one ; 
and the ultimate object of all philosophy and science 
is declared (with an ironical reservation as to super- 
natural knowledge) to be the perception of unity. In 
one dialogue the speaker who represents Bruno’s own 
opinions asserts that the “ first principle ” is infinite in 
all its attributes, and that one of those attributes is 
extension {uno amplissinia dimeusionale infinite). Again, 
it is animated, in as much as it includes all life as part 
of one and the same being ; all particular lives are effects 
of the divine life present in all things, Natura est deus 
dens in rebus. The terms attribute and mode appear in 
Bruno in a manner which suggest Spinoza’s adoption 
of them, though the precision with which he uses them 
is his own. Similarly, in parts of Bruno’s writings, much 
prominence is given to the identification of the highest 
kind of speculative knowledge with the love of God, or 
the one perfect object ; and the power and surpassing ex- 
cellence of this ideal and intellectual love are dealt with, as 
Pollock remarks, with exuberant poetic fancy. Notwith- 
standing the wide difference between Bruno’s manner and 
Spinoza’s, the thought and even the expressions are often 
strikingly like those of the Essay on God and Man.'^^'^^ 

Contemporaneous with Bruno was Jacob Boehme 
(1575-1624), the celebrated German mystic, who also 
suffered for his views at the hands of the men of the letter. 
His philosophy anticipated in no small measure the secret 
of Hegel, who, indeed, acknowledges him as one of the 

See Pollock, Spinoza; His Lift and Philosophy^ Chap. Ill, 


98-99. 
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fathers of German philosophy. His writings bear witness 
to a scheme of mystical philosophy which sets forth the 
trinity in unity of the Hegelian system, that is, viewing the 
divine as it is itself, as it comes out in Nature, and as it 
returns to itself in the human soul. These are the first 
instances — Bruno and Boehme — we have in modern western 
philosophy of anything like a systematised conception of 
Reality consisting in one-ness — the One Substance of 
Spinoza. Spinoza (1632 — 1677), indeed, is said to have 
come largely under the influence of Bruno. This is evident 
as much from the system of thought we associate with the 
name of Spinoza as from his writings. Almost every 
one — for instance. Pollock, Avenarius and Sigwart — stresses 
the influence of Bruno, while Hale White gives a selection 
of parallel passages from Bruno in his translation of 
Spinoza’s Ethics which is decisive in the matter. Spinoza 
was also largely influenced by Descartes (1596-1650) and 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1619), who were both his contem- 
poraries, and by the writings of Francis Bacon (1561-1626), 
who had just died when he was born. To the last of these, 
the father of the inductive method of scientific inquiry, he did 
not owe more than his method and the scientific attitude. 
Spinoza had evidently studied the Novum Organum as 
some Baconian phrases occur in his writings, but as 
Pollock says, the influence Bacon exercised on him “ at all 
events, was a transitory one”. To Descartes he owed 
more, though his allegiance was brief, for he invites atten- 
tion to his differences with him, not only on minor issues 
but also on fundamental points. All the same, Spinoza 
owed to Descartes his knowledge of contemporary metaphy- 
sical thought, and what is more, his knowledge of physical 
science. As Pollock observes, Spinoza derived his notions 
of physical science and his doctrine of conservation of 
matter to Descartes. His Principles of Cartesianism 
Geometrically Demonstrated shows that he well knew the 
system he discarded. Descartes’ philosophy starts with 
Doubt, and by one single step it arrives at Certainty. 
” If I doubt, it is plain, I exist ” and from this certainty, 
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that is, the existence of the thinking subject, he deduces 
his whole system. If all comes from the formula 
cogito^ ergo sum, “ I think, therefore I exist,” i.e., the 
thinking ego exists ; in which thinking, philosophy ere 
long sums the universe up, regarding it as a void, without 
thought. The extent of the influence exerted by Cartesian- 
ism on Spinoza has been increasingly doubted in recent 
years. It is now suggested that he owed more to his Jewish 
parentage than to Cartesianism, At any rate his starting 
point and inspiration is now sought for in the religious specu- 
lations of his Jewish predecessors. Histories of philosophy 
describe his theory as the logical development of Descartes, 
doctrines of the One Infinite and the two finite substances. 
Mr. Pringle-Pattison, however, remarks, Spinoza himself was 
never a Cartesian. He brought his pantheism and determin- 
ism with him to the study of Descartes from the mystical 
theologians of his race.*”®^ Earlier than Pattison, Pollock 
has remarked that the pantheist, or as he calls it the 
mystical element in Spinoza, is to be traced to the mediawal 
Jewish philosophers, with whose works Spinoza is known 
to have been familiar. 

Spinoza postulated a system — popularly called to-day 
Spinozism — which regards God as the one self-subsistent 
substance and both matter and thought attributes of Him. 
The foundation of Spinoza’s philosophy is the doctrine of one 
infinite substance, of which all finite existences are modes 
or limitations (modes of thought or modes of extension). 
God is thus the immanent cause of the universe ; but of 
creation or will there can be no question in Spinoza’s 
system. God is throughout as equivalent to Nature. The 
philosophical standpoint comprehends the necessity of all 
that is — a necessity that is none other than the necessity 
of the divine nature itself. To view things thus is to view 
them, according to Spinoza’s favourite phrase, sub-specie 
atemitatis. His doctrine has been summed up thus : 


See Pringle-Pattison’s article on Spinoza in the Encyclopxdia 
Britannka, XXV (Eleventh edition). 
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Whatever is, is ; and that is extension and thought. 
These two are all that is ; and besides these there is 
nought. But these two are one ; they are attributes of 
the single substance (that which, for its existence, stands 
in need of nothing else), very God, in whom, then, all 
individual things and all individual ideas (modes of exten- 
sion those, of thought these) are comprehended and take 
place. Spinoza, it will be seen, includes under the term 
extension all individual objects, and under thought all 
individual ideas, and these two he includes in God, as 
he in whom they live and move and have their being — 
a great and fruitful conception, being the speculative ground 
of the being of all that lives and is. This oneness of 
Spinoza ran the risk of being called “ atheistic ” in his 
own life-time — that was the reason why he refrained from 
publishing his Ethics during his life-time, it being publish- 
ed a year after his death — and in later times came to be 
generally spoken of as “ pantheism ” or " mysticism ”. The 
greatness of Spinoza, in Western eyes, consists in not merely 
placing the pantheistic or mystic element besides the scienti- 
fic element, but fusing it into one with it. The scientific 
element is that of the unity and uniformity of the world. 
Nature, as conceived by him, includes thought no less than 
things, and the order of nature knows no interruption. 
Again, there is not a world of thought opposed to or inter- 
fering with a world of things ; we have everywhere the 
same reality under different aspects. Nature is one as well 
as uniform. The combination of these two elements — the 
physical and speculative — is what makes, in the opinion of 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza’s philosophy great.^®®- The 
pantheist or mystical element is traced by Sir Frederick to 
the mediaeval Jewish philosophers, with whose works, it is 
known, Spinoza was familiar. “ This, ” adds Sir Frederick, 
“ is to some extent a matter of direct evidence.” A claim has 
also been put in, and with likelihood practically amounting 


Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza : His Life and Philosophy, 


80-81. 
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to certainty, for Giordano Bruno. Now Bruno himself 
was subject in certain ways to Oriental influences, while the 
Jewish and Arabic Schools of the Middle Ages were again 
strongly imbued with Neo-Platonism, and Neo-Platonism in 
turn has a semi-Oriental character. It seems impossible 
even if it were worth while, to disentangle all the details. But 
it remains sufficiently clear, whatever theory we may adopt, 
that the East has a considerable share in this portion of 
Spinoza’s materials. Next, as to the scientific element. Sir 
Frederick says that it “ may be assigned without hesitation 
to Descartes, though Spinoza carried out the scientific view 
of the world farther and more vigorously than Descartes 
himself.” As regards its union with the mystical element, 
it is material to remark, adds Sir Frederick, that “ a nascent 
scientific impulse runs through the naturalism of the Renais- 
sance philosophy as represented by Bruno and others ; and 
thus, the line of contact was in a manner already traced.” 
The monistic element is given, in Sir Frederick’s opinion, 
“by reaction from the dualism of Cartesian philosophy ” and 
determined chiefly, in his opinion, by considerations of a 
scientific order. The pantheist idea may also have its part 
— that, one would think, is permitted by way of concession. 
‘‘But we can strike,” remarks Sir Frederick, ‘‘no exact 
account between the two, for Spinoza had completed the 
fusion of the mystical and scientific principles before he 
settled hie monism in its final form.” Though Spinoza 
might have had ideas and suggestions of a general kind 
from Descartes, and a good deal of more definite material 
from Hobbes, Sir Frederick holds that the conception of 
natural law is ‘‘ the most independent work of Spinoza’s 
genius ”. 

It will be readily seen that Sir Frederick Pollock in 
analysing the birth and growth of Spinoza’s philosophical 
ideas sets down what he calls the ‘‘ pantheist or mystic 
element” to Jewish philosophers. Writing further on this 
topic, he traces the Jewish influence to Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204 A.D.) ; Chasdai Creskas (14th century) ; Gersoni- 
des (1288-1340) ; and the Kabbalah. Of these, Maimonides 
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was the great Jewish Rabbi, who, born at Cordova, came to 
be regarded by the Jews as their Plato and called “ The 
Lamp of Israel ” and “ The Eagle of the Doctors He 
was a man of immense learning and taught his co-religion- 
ists to interpret their religion in the light of reason. He 
wrote a Commentary on the Mishna and the Second Law but 
his chief work is the Moreh Nebochim, or Guide to the 
Perplexed. Gersonides, who was born at Bagnal in 
Provence, was thoroughly Aristotelian in his outlook, 
though he professed to be a mere interpreter of the 
Scriptures. The influence of these writers on Spinoza is 
admitted to be “comparatively slight” in the purely 
philosophical part of his work. As a matter of fact, Spinoza’s 
object was indeed opposite to that of Maimonides, He 
was not impressed with Maimonides’ artificial system of 
interpretation and suggests that it is idle to seek philosophy 
in the Scriptures. In the Ethics, in particular. 
Sir Frederick admits, there are only traces of influence of 
these Jewish writers “ apart from the doctrine of the mind’s 
eternity ” (in the Fifth Part), which Sir Frederick believes 
“comes from the Averroists through Gersonides.” The 
Averroists were, it might be added, the followers of 
Averroes (1126-1198), the celebrated Arabian physician 
and philosopher, a Moor by birth and a native of Cordova, 
who devoted himself to the study and exposition of Aristotle, 
earning for himself the title of the “ Commentator ”, though 
he appears to have coupled with the philosophy of Aristotle 
the oriental doctrine of emanations. It must also be remark- 
ed that certain of the views of Maimonides were not peculiar 
to him. They were the common possession of the scholastic 
writers and perhaps might be further traced much farther 
back to Neo-Platonism. Next as to Chasdai Creskas, his 
chief work Adotiai, or the Light of the Lord, contains 
many thoughts and views which come “near to characteristic 
points of Spinoza’s philosophy”. He evidently exercised a 
great deal of influence on Spinoza, in regard to the making 
up of “extension”, his idea of the perfection of God consisting 
not in knowledge as the Aristotelians hold, but in love, and 
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his conception of determinism. But Spinoza took his 
suggestions in detail and worked them into a systematic 
connection of his own which, as Pollock puts it, “ would 
probably have found little favour in Chasdai’s eyes The 
influence on Spinoza of the mystical literature represented 
by the Kabbalah has also been widely discussed. The 
metaphysical foundations of the later Kabbalah appear to 
have been derived by some road not fully known from Neo- 
Platonism and they bear evident traces of imitation from 
Greek. The doctrine of emanations and intermediate 
powers between God and the world was adopted as a coun- 
terblast to Maimonides and the rationalists. In Spinoza’s 
time, this system had attained its highest development. 
Spinoza himself refers to its “follies”. The doctrines of 
emanation and the transmigration of souls are both funda- 
mental to it and these are incompatible with Spinoza’s 
system. But he shows marked respect to the earlier 
Kabbalistic system. “ Only an accomplished Orientalist 
can be entitled ” says Pollock, “to a positive opinion on the 
sources and antiquity of these speculations.” But at the 
same time, he admits that “ all mysticism is Eastern in its 
ultimate origin, and the choice would seem to be substan- 
tially between holding that the Jewish mysticism was in- 
directly delivered from the East through Neo-Platonism and 
the Alexandrian Schools, or that it came, as we know that 
modern Jewish theology came, earlier and more directly 
from the old Persian religion, in which case Jewish and 
Alexandrian mysticism would be related to one another, 
not in a direct line of descent, but as parallel and partly 
intermixed streams from the same fountain-head.” Perso- 
nally, Pollock would adhere to the latter view. He also 
notes the fact that Giordano Bruno, whose relationship to 
Spinoza is known, was not free from Neo- Platonic influence. 
Bruno is known to have used the writings of the Jewish 
Neo-Platonist Avicebron (Ibn-Gebirol) who lived about 
1200 A.D. This was another road by which, says Pollock, 
“ Neo- Platonic ideas may have found their way to Spinoza.” 
In his speculative writings, Avicebron is known to have 
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followed Plotinus, the Neo-Platonist (207-270), who, as we 
know, taught a system of philosophy which based itself on 
the intuitions of the soul elevated into a state of mystical 
union with God, who in his single unity sums up all and 
whence all emanates, all being regarded as an emanation 
from Him. Pollock draws attention to the close resem- 
blance there is between Bruno and Spinoza in regard to the 
prominence given by both to the identification of the highest 
kind of speculative knowledge with the love of God, or the 
one perfect knowledge and the exuberant manner in which 
they dwell on the power and surpassing excellence of this 
ideal and intellectual love. Despite the fact that even their 
expressions are similar. Pollock thinks, that as this topic is 
“ so much the common property of all mystic and mystically 
inclined writers ” it is hardly possible to hold that these 
resemblances “add very much to the evidence of a specific 
connection between the two thinkers.” It would, he says, 
be no great matter for surprise if an equally good parallel 
could be produced from the Persian Sufis, whom Spinoza had 
certainly not studied. The strong resemblances that exist 
between Spinoza’s doctrines and the mystical schools of 
mediaeval Christianity are also referred to by him. But he 
dismisses all these as sources of .Spinoza’s philosophy for 
“ there is neither evidence nor probability to warrant any 
belief in a historical connection”. But cultural and religious 
contacts have a tendency to influence metaphysical and 
religious thought and that is what seems ignored by Pollock. 
As to Sufism, for instance, there is reasonable ground for 
belief that, at least in its later stages, it borrowed from Hindu 
philosophy. Its chief doctrines are, according to Klein, 
that the souls of men differ in degree, but not in kind from 
the Divine Spirit, of which they are emanations and to 
which they ultimately return ; that the spirit of God is in 
all He has made and it in Him ; that He alone is perfect 
love and beauty and that hence love to Him is the only 
real thing and all besides is mere illusion ; that the present 


T. A. Klein, The Religion of Islam (1906). 
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life is one of separation from the Beloved ; that the beauties 
of nature, music and art reviv'e in man the divine idea and 
recall his affections from wandering from God to other 
objects. The highest state of bliss is oneness with God, 
absorption in the Eternal — oneness in the sense as being 
inseparable from God and absorption in the sense as being 
always together, in all conditions, as associates which is 
“ Dualism appearing as Monism The Sufis are also 
required — as among Hindus — to implicitly obey their 
teachers. The doctrine that the soul is a direct emanation 
from the Deity seems incompatible with the fundamental 
article of the Muslim faith which exalts God as a being 
passing all comprehension, but such is the influence of 
cultural contact that it overcomes even such obstacles and 
produces changes too remarkable for words. 

Thus the common saying that the system of Spinoza 
owes as much to the Jewish Rabbis as to Descartes is 
only partially true. It is nearer the truth to say that while 
it owes something to the Rabbis, it owes much to Giordano 
Bruno who himself owed a great deal to Oriental influences, 
while the Jewish Rabbis and Arabic Schools of the medieval 
times were again strongly imbued with Neo-Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism in its turn had been largely coloured by 
Hindu thought and doctrine. The Christian mystics, too, 
to whom Pollock refers, were, it is admitted, profoundly 
influenced by Neo- Platonism and Dionysian thought. It is 
to-day conceded that Dionysius, the Areopagite,^®® ‘ was a 

Dionysius, St., the Areopagite (Judge of the Areopagus) 
according to Ac/s XVII : 34, was a convert of St. Paul’s, became 
bishop of Athens and died a martyr in 95 A.D. He has been long 
regarded as the father of mysticism. He is said to have been the author 
of writings imbued with a pantheistic idea of God and the universe. 
While some have expressed doubts as to the authenticity of this 
tradition, modern opinion seems to favour it. Dean Inge holds that 
the mediaeval mystics were “ steeped ” in Dionysius. His works 
(6th century A.D.) were translated into Latin by John Scotus Erigena 
{9th century) who worked up his theories “ into a consistent philoso- 
phical system”. See Dean Inge, CArisiiart Mys/idsm (7th Edn.), 
101-122. Harnack places him in the second half of the 4th century 
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Neo-Platonist. “ No one doubts at present,” writes 
Max Muller in his Theosophy or Psycho loy^ical Religion, 
‘‘ that the writer was a Neo-Plalonist Christian, and that he 
lived towards the end of the fifth century, probably at 
Edessa in Syria.” The fact that he was a Neo-Platonist 
and that he had been at one time in Alexandria, which was 
the centre for Indian thought in his days, shows that his 
source of inspiration should have been India. Admittedly 
Neo-Platonism has Indian elements in it — elements too 
which, it is significant, have no basis in Greek, Jewish or 
Christian thought. It is not Christianity that has influenced 
Neo-Platonism but it is Neo-Platonism that has shaped 
Christian thought. ‘‘The influence of Christianity” says 
Harnack, ‘‘ whether Gnostic or Catholic, on Neo-Platonism 
was at no time considerable. ... If we search Plotinus for 
evidence of any actual influence of Jewish and Christian 
phraseology, we search in vain ; and the existence of any such 
influence is all the more unlikely because it is only the later 
Neo-Platonism that offers striking and deep-rooted parallels 
to Philo and the Gnostics.”*®’’® On the other hand, there is to 
be seen a close similarity — some have termed it ‘‘identity ” — 
between Indian beliefs and doctrines and Neo- Platonism. 
Ammonius Sakkas of Alexandria (175-200 A. D.), the founder 
of Neo-Platonism, gave a religious and mystical turn to Greek 
philosophy. It was he that combined to the ideas and doctrines 
of Plato and Pythagoras, the Hindu ideas and doctrines. His 
teaching was such that it could not be traced to any known 
philosophy current in the Alexandria of his day. Tradition 
says he lived in contact with travellers who reached Alexan- 
dria from almost all countries in the East or the West, 

A.D. Dean Inge remarks that Dionysius is quoted not much beyond 
600 A.D. 

Adolph Harnack (born 1851), the German theologian and 
Professor, has written on the history of dogma in the Christian 
Church, on Gnosticism, early Christian literature and the Apostle’s 
Creed. On the last of these, he has written in a manner which has 
not commended itself to the orthodox. As to Indian ideas being 
current in Alexandria, see H. G. Rawlinson, Intercourse between 
India and the Western World. 
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including Palestine, Syria, Chaldaea, Persia and India, besides 
Greece and Rome, His teaching was held to be so novel 
that he cam« to be called “ God-taught Among his 
students were Longinus, Origen, Herennius and Plotinus. 
Of these, Plotinus was the most distinguished. Plotinus 
had his practical spiritual training under Ammonius and for 
long, kept his teachings a secret. He, indeed, did not make 
them known until some of his co-students had published them. 
It has been suggested that the novel character of Ammonius’ 
teaching is also confirmed by this fact. In view of the 
general similarity that exists between the Hindu and the 
Neo-Platonic views, it seems fair to infer that the teaching 
of Ammonius was derived from Hindu sources. A 
consideration of the views of Plotinus, his greatest 
pupil, seems to confirm us in this view. It was Plotinus 
who actually developed and systematised Ammonius’ doc- 
trines and theories. Born at Lycopolis in Egypt, he studied 
under some teachers in Alexandria and finally became a 
pupil of Ammonius. Eleven years he studied under this 
great master and then desired to know first hand the philo- 
sophy of the Persians and the Hindus. He accordingly 
joined the army of Marcus Antonius Gordianus, grandson 
of the Emperor of the same name, who was surnamed 
Africanus and was Emperor from 238-244 A.D., in the hope 
of reaching Persia and India. But as misfortune would have 
it, though Gordianus drove back the Persians beyond the 
Euphrates and relieved Antioch, he was assassinated by his 
own soldiers while preparing to cross the Euphrates. 
Though he was thus effectually prevented from accomplish- 
ing his ambition, Plotinus must, from his very objective, 
be held to have been a spirit which claimed kindred with 
that of Persia and India. This view is confirmed by the 
nature and character of philosophy he developed and syste- 
matised. By him all existence is referred not to two 
principles, but only one. “ God or the primal Essence 
is the simple unity that lies above all multiplicity. As such, 
God is without thought, because thinking requires plurality ; 
and without will, because willing pre-supposes duality. God 
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is the absolutely transcendent One, exalted above every 
thing, above consciousness and unconsciousness, above 
rest and motion, above life and being. Hence God is 
entirely unattainable in our knowledge. Thinking must 
here abandon itself and become Not-thinking, if it is to 
apprehend God in blessed vision and unite itself with 
Him. But at the same time God is the original source 
and ground of all things ; finite things arise out of Him 
by emanation of what is absolutely simple unfolding itself 
into an ever-advancing series of finite things, that are 
always the more imperfect the farther they are removed 
from God. In all things, therefore, there is only one divine 
power and essence, but in different degrees of perfection, 
so that every higher existence embraces the lower with 
itself. Finite things long for a return to their origin, 
and this is especially true of the human soul, which, banish- 
ed into this earthly life as a punishment for former sin, 

strives to soar aloft to its higher home The higher goal is 

immediate intuition of the primal divine Being. This is 
the true philosophy, the perfection of the spirit and like- 
wise the highest happiness. By such intuition the soul 
becomes completely one with the primal Being and sinks in 
ecstasy into deity. 

Dean Inge, who has written at length on Plotinus, 
remarks that he laid “ the coping stone on the edifice of 
Greek philosophy by a scheme of idealism which must 
always remain one of the greatest achievements of the 
human mind ”. He welds into one compact whole several of 
the most characteristic doctrines of mysticism which in 
Plato are only thrown out tentatively. Among the doctrines 
developed by him are his theory of the Absolute, whom he 
calls the One, or the Good, and his theory of the Ideas which 
differs from Plato’s- Plato represents the mind of the 
World- Artist as immanent in the idea of the Good, while Plo- 
tinus makes the Ideas immanent in the universal mind. In 


See B. Punjer, History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion 

( 1887 ). 
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other words, the real world (which he calls the “intelligible 
world,” the sphere of the Ideas) is in the mind of God. 
Further, in his doctrine of vision, he attaches an importance 
to revelation which was new to Greek philosophy. Above 
all, to his psychology, which is really the centre of his 
system, the Christian church and Christian mysticism 
became most indebted. With the soul is the meeting-point 
of the intelligible and the phenomenal. It is diffused every- 
where. Animals and vegetables participate in it and the 
earth has a soul which sees and hears. The soul is im- 
material and immortal, for it belongs to the world of real 
existence, and nothing that is can cease to be. The body is 
in the soul, rather than the soul in the body. The soul 
creates the body by imposing form on matter, which in it- 
self is no-thing, pure indetermination, and next door to 
absolute non-existence. (If matter were nothing, it could 
not desire to be something ; it is only no-thing.) Space and 
time are only forms of our thought. The concepts formed 
by the soul by classifying the things of sense are said to be 
“ Ideas unrolled and separate,” that is, they are conceived 
as separate in space and time, instead of existing all together 
in eternity. The nature of the soul is triple ; it is presented 
under three forms, which are at the time the three stages of 
perfection which it can reach. There is first and lowest the 
animal and sensual soul, which is closely bound up with the 
body ; then there is the logical, reasoning soul, the distinc- 
tively human part ; and lastly, there is the superhuman stage 
or part in which man “thinks himself according to the 
higher intelligence, with which he has become identified, 
knowing himself no longer as a man, but as one who has 
become altogether changed, and has transferred himself into 
the higher region”. The soul is thus “made one with 
Intelligence without losing herself ; so that they two are 
both one and two”. The soul is not altogether incarnate in 
the body ; part of it remains above, in the intelligible world, 
whither it desires to return in its entirety. The world is 
an image of the Divine Mind, which is itself a reflection of 
the One. It is therefore not bad or evil. “ What more 
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beautiful image of the Divine could there be ”, he asks, 
“ than this world, except the world yonder ?” And so it 
is a great mistake to shut our eyes to the world around, 
“ and all beautiful things The love of beauty will lead 
us up a long way — up to the point when the love of the Good 
is ready to receive us. Only we must not let ourselves be 
entangled by sensuous beauty. Those who do not quickly 
rise beyond this first stage, to contemplate ‘‘ideal form, 
the universal mould,” share the fate of Hylas; they are 
engulfed in a swamp, from which they can never emerge. 
The universal resembles a vast chain, of which every being 
is a link. It may also be compared to rays of light shed 
abroad from one centre. Everything followed from this 
centre, and everything desires to flow back towards it. 
God draws all men and all things towards Himself as a 
magnet draws iron, with a constant unvarying attraction. 
The whole universe is one vast organism, and if one 
member suffers, all the members suffer with it. This is why 
a ‘‘faint movement of sympathy” stirs within us at the 
sight of any living creature. All existence is drawn up- 
wards towards God by a kind of centripetal attraction, 
which is unconscious in the lower, half conscious in the 
higher organisms. Plotinus’ Trinity are the One or the 
Good, who is above existence, God as the Absolute ; the 
Intelligence, who occupies the sphere of real existence, 
organic unity comprehending multiplicity — the One — Many, 
as he calls it, or, as we might call it, God as thought, God 
existing in and for Himself ; and the Soul, the One and 
Many, occupying the sphere of appearance or imperfect 
reality — God as action. Soulless matter, which only exists 
as a logical abstraction, is arrived at by looking at things 
‘‘in disconnexion, dull and spiritless ”. It is the sphere 
of the ‘‘ merely many ”, and is zero, as ‘‘ the One who is 
not ” is Infinity. The Intelligible World is timeless and 
spaceless, and contains the archetypes of the Sensible World. 
The Sensible World is our view of the Intelligible World. 
When we say that it does not exist, we mean that we shall 
not always see it in this form. The ‘‘ Ideas ” are the 
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ultimate form in which things are regarded by Intelligence, 
or by God. Evil is disintegration. In its essence it is not 
merely unreal but unreality as such. It can only appear in 
conjunction with some low degree of goodness — as Plotinus 
finely puts it, “ Vice at its worst is still human, being mixed 
with something opposite to itself”. The “ lower virtues”, 
as he calls the duties of the average citizen, are not only 
purgative, but teach us the principles of measure and rule, 
which are Divine characteristics. As the Sensible World 
is a shadow of the Intelligible, so is action a shadow of con- 
templation, suited to weak-minded persons. From this 
proceeds the doctrine — styled “heartless” by Dean Inge — that 
public calamities are to the wise man only stage tragedies — 
or even stage comedies. Finally as to the conditions under 
which the vision is granted. “ The soul, ” says Plotinus, 
describing the ecstatic vision, “ when possessed by intense 
love of Him divests herself of all form which she has, even 
of that which is derived from Intelligence ; for it is impossi- 
ble, when in conscious possession of any other attribute, 
either to behold or to be harmonised with Him. Thus the 
soul must be neither good nor bad nor aught else, that she 
may receive Him only, Him alone, she alone. While she 
is in this state, the One suddenly appears, ‘ with nothing 
between ’, and they are no more two but one ; and the 
soul is no more conscious of the body or of the mind, 
but knows that she has what she desired, that she 
is where no deception can come, and that she would not 
exchange her bliss for all the heaven of heavens. Dean 

Inge thinks that the vision of the One is no part of Plotinus’ 
philosophy, but “ a mischievous accretion ”. “What,” he 
asks, “ is the source of this strange aspiration to rise above 
Reason and Intelligence, which is for Plotinus the highest 
category of Being and to come out on the other side of 
Being?” Plotinus says himself elsewhere that “he who 
would rise above Reason, falls outside it” ; and yet he 
regards as the highest reward of the philosopher-saint to 

See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism., Seventh Edition (1933), 
91-96. Also, his study of The Philosophy of Plotinus, 2 vols- (1929). 

40 F 
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converse with the hypostatised Abstraction who transcends 
all distinctions. Accordingly Dean Inge holds that the 
vision cannot be a part of Plotinus’ philosophy. For he 
adds, though the “super-essential Absolute” may be a 
logical necessity, we cannot make it, even in the most 
transcendental manner, an object of sense, without depriving 
it of its Absoluteness. What is really apprehended is not 
the Absolute, but a kind of “form of formlessness,” an idea 
not of the Infinite but of the Indefinite. It is then impossi- 
ble to distinguish ‘ the One ’, who is said to be above all 
distinctions, from undifferentiated matter, the formless 
No-thing, which Plotinus puts at the lowest end of the 
scale.^°®® How then did the theory of the “ vision ” of the 
One become part of the Neo- Platonic system ? Dean Inge 
thinks that its accretion was due to two different causes. First, 
he says, “ there was the direct influence of Oriental philoso- 
phy of the Indian type, which tries to reach the universal by 
wiping out all the boundary-lines of the particular, and to 
gain infinity by reducing self and the world to zero ” ; and 
secondly, there was the influence as well of the blank trance 
which was a real psychical experience, quite different from 
the “visions ”, of which we have abundant evidence. But 
to dismiss the “ vision ” thus from the philosophy of Ploti- 
nus cannot be justified, because in keeping with the Hindu 
system with which Plotinus allied himself, both immanence 
and transcendence have to be conceded to the God predi- 
cated by Plotinus. Not only that ; there are other parts of 
Plotinus’ theory which show the influence that the Hindu 
system exerted on his own. Plotinus’ conception of the One 
is the same as Brahman ; the Absolute is as inexpressible to 
him as to the authors of the Upanishads] his Divine Mind 
seems to be analogous to the Isvara in the Vedanta system; 
his World-Soul represents the Hiranyagarbha of the 
Vedanta ; and his Nature takes the place of Prakriti. Then, 
again, his view of man as spirit, soul and body corresponds 
to Parana., sukshma and sthula upadhi ; his three spheres 


Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism, 98. 
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of existence or states of being, or hypostases of being 
correspond to the avastha-traya, the three states of jdgraia, 
svapna and sushupti ; and his ecstasy is indistinguishable from 
samddhi. Finally, he is a believer in the theories of reincar- 
nation and karma., his law of Necessity being akin to the 
latter. Of course, parallels of this kind can be set up easily 
between two different systems of thought, but still when 
the general probability of Plotinus’ relation to Hindu 
thought, as systematised in the Upanishads, is once conceded, 
all points of coincidence have a certain cumulative effect, 
though each may in itself be capable of a different explana- 
tion. It will be seen that Dean Inge, in common with 
other writers, fully acknowledges that Neo- Platonism owes 
its doctrine of ecstasy directly to the influence of Oriental phi- 
losophy of the Indian type, though he doubts if it was really 
part of Plotinus’ teachings. According to tradition Plotinus 
practised ecstacy — samddhi — and if his disciple Porphyry is 
to be believed, ended his life in the manner of the Indian 
yogis, i.e.y by deliberately entering into samddhi and giving 
up the body. His last words were : “ Now I seek to lead 
back the Self within me to the All-Self.”^®®® Evidently as 
Max-Miiller says, “ Plotinus and his school seem to have 
paid great attention to foreign, particularly to Eastern, 
religions and superstitions and endeavoured to discover in 
all of them remnants of divine wisdom.” Porphyry of 
Tyre (233-305 A.D.), the disciple and biographer of 
Plotinus, developed Neo-Platonism on its religious side. 
The replies which have come down to us against his 

Encyclop(zdia Britannica, vol. XIX, page 373, article on Neo- 
Platonistn. Porphyry records the fact that on four occasions during 
the six years of their intercourse, Plotinus attained to this ecstatic 
union with God. See also Dean Inge’s Plolinus, Vol. I, pages 
114-121. Dean Inge records that when Puteoli, his friend and 
physician, came to see him for the last time, he uttered these last 
words; “I was waiting for you, before that which is divine in 
me departs to unite itself with the Divine in the Universe.” 
See also Swami Ashokananda, The Influence of Indum Thought on 
the Thought of the West, Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora 
(1931). 
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animadversions against his Christian contemporaries suggest 
the wide influence exercised by the doctrines of Plotinus on 
the Christian church of the day. His disciple and successor, 
lamblichus of Coele-Syria (333 A.D.), developed the mys- 
tical side and taught a system of theurgy {divya-drishii), which 
would seem to indicate the part the “ vision ” had been playing 
in the Neo-Platonic system. Next, Proclus (412-485 A.D.), 
born in Constantinople, built up a whole system of dogmas 
and philosophy, which depict Neo-Platonism as a fully 
blown system of thought. Neo-Platonists like Synesius of 
Cyrene {circa 430 A.D.), who was a disciple of the Neo- 
Platonist Hypatia of Alexandria, and Boethius (470-524 
A.D.), one of the last of the Neo-Platonists, when they 
became Christians carried their Neo-Platonism into their 
new religion. 

The question whether the influence of Persian and 
Indian thought can be traced in Neo- Platonism, or whether 
that system was purely Greek — including in that word the 
Hellenized Jew — is discussed by Dean Inge and it is worth 
while to note his view as well here. Though he remarks 
that it is a quite hopeless task to try to disentangle the various 
strands of thought which make up the web of Alexandrianism, 
“there is,” he says, “no doubt that the philosophers of Asia 
were held in reverence at this period.” Origen, in justifying 
an esoteric mystery-religion for the educated, and a mythi- 
cal religion for the vulgar, appeals to the example of the 
‘‘ Persians and Indians ”. And Philostratus, in his life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, says, or makes his hero say, that 
while all wish to live in the presence of God, ” the Indians 
alone succeed in doing so. And certainly there are parts 
of Plotinus, and still more of his successors, which strong- 
ly suggest Asiatic influences. (Proclus used to say that a 
philosopher ought to show no exclusiveness in his worship, 
but to be the hierophant of the whole world. This eclecti- 
cism was not confined to cultus.) When we turn from 
Alexandria to Syria, we find Orientalism more rampant. 
Speculation among the Syrian monks of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries was perhaps more unfettered and more 
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audacious than in any other branch of Christendom at any 
period.” To illustrate this remark, Dean Inge refers to 
the book of Hierotheus, which the canonised Dionysius 
praises in glowing terms as an inspired oracle. Dionysius, 
indeed, professes that his own object in writing was merely 
to popularize the teaching of his master. Hierotheus was 
the holy man converted by St. Paul and the teacher of the 
original Dionysius the Areopagite. The book attributed to 
him is believed to have been written really by one Stephen 
bar Sudaili, a Syrian mystic, who is assigned to the 5th century 
A.D. According to Hierotheus, everything is an emana- 
tion from the Chaos of bare indetermination which he calls 
God, and everything will return thither.^^**® There are three 
periods of existence. First, the present world, which is 
evil, and is characterised by motion ; secondly, the pro- 
gressive union with Christ, who is all in all — this is the 
period of rest ; and thirdly, the period of fusion of all 
things in the Absolute. He says that the three Persons of 
the Trinity will then be swallowed up, even the evil spirits 
being thus ending their existence. Further, these three 
world-periods are also phases in the development of indivi- 
dual souls. In the first, the mind aspires towards its first 
principles ; in the second, it becomes Christ, the Universal 
Mind ; and in the third, its personality is wholly merged. 
Much space is given to the adventures of the Mind including 
the ladder of perfection. The writer of the book — whether 
it was Hierotheus or the Syrian Stephen bar Sudaili — 
professes to have attained to ecstatic union more than once 
and describes the process of preparation for it in words 
characteristically yogic. ‘‘To me,” he says, ‘‘it seems 
right to speak without words, and understand without 
knowledge, that which is above words and knowledge; 
this I apprehend to be nothing but the mysterious silence 
and mystical quiet which destroys consciousness and dis- 
solves forms. Seek, therefore, silently and mystically. 


1080 bggjj gjjjj in tiie preceding pages in the 

Commentary on the Sutra, AsadtHchenna pratiskedhamatratvdt, II. 1 . 7 . 
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the perfect and primitive union with the Arch-Good.”^®®^ 
It is interesting to note the various transmutations the Mind 
undergoes in its “ ascent At one stage, it is crucified 
“with the soul on the right and the body on the left ” ; it 
is turned for three days ; it descends into Hades ; then it 
ascends again, till it reaches Paradise, and is united to the 
tree of life : then it descends below all essences, and sees 
a formless luminous essence, and marvels that it is the same 
essence that it has seen on high. Now it comprehends the 
truth, that God is consubstantial with the Universe, and 
that there are no real distinctions anywhere. So it ceases 
to wander. “All these doctrines,” concludes the seer, 
“ which are unknown even to angels, have I disclosed to 
thee, my son”( — Dionysius, probably). “ Know, then, 
that all nature will be confused with the Father — that 
nothing will perish or be destroyed, but all will return, be 
sanctified, united and confused. Thus, God will be all in all.” 
Dean Inge’s remark on this description of the process of 
apotheosis is significant. “There can be no difficulty,” he 
writes, “ in classifying this Syrian philosophy of religion. 
It is the ancient religion of the Brahmins, masquerading in 
clothes borrowed from Jewish allegorists, half-Christian 
Gnostics, Manicheans, Platonising Christians and pagan 
Neo-Platonists.”^®®' Dionysius, who uses his master’s theory, 
is even more distinctively Hindu in his thought, so much 
so that he may be said to carry the Hindu ideas into 
Christianity as it prevailed in the 5th century A.D. He 
was a theologian, and not a mere mystic. As Dean Inge 
puts it, his main object was “to present Christianity in the 
guise of a Platonic mysteriosophy ” and he uses the techni- 
cal terms of the mysteries wherever he can. His philosophy 
is that of his day — “ the later Neo- Platonism, with its 


Cf. with the Commentary on the Su/ras, Om avrittir 
asakridupadeiat ; Lingachcha ; and Atmeti tupagachchanti grdhayanti 
cha, IV. 1. 1-3. 

108* W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism, 104. The summary of 
Hierotheus’ doctrine is taken by him from Frothingham’s account of 
Hierotheus, Ibid,, 102, f, n, 1. 
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strong Oriental affinities His theories are those of 
Proclus rather than Plotinus. He is so Oriental in his view 
that Dean Inge is tempted to class him as a Syrian monk 
who “ probably perpetrated a fraud — a pious fraud in his 
opinion — by suppressing his own individuality and fathering 
his books on St. Paul’s Athenian Convert”. Though 
pretended to have been written in the first century A.D., 
it is full of the later Neo- Platonic theories of probably the 
second half of the fourth century A.D. As Dean Inge 
remarks, readers of the sixth century A.D. did not see any- 
thing strange in the success that the ‘‘imposture ” attained 
and the mediaeval church was even ready ‘‘ to believe that this 
strange semi-pantheistic Mysticism dropped from the lips of 
St. Paul.” The fact of the matter is that Christianity early 
absorbed Hindu ideas and its so-called mysticism is 
entirely Hindu in its origins. Proclus propounds a tri- 
nitarian view of the universe and regards the All, abstract- 
ly viewed as contained in the Divine, ever emerging from 
it and returning into it. This doctrme, as we know, is 
implied in the Gospel of St. JohtP^'^^ (I. 1), and appears in a 


1003 Gospel of St. John is presumed to have been written by 
St. John at Ephesus about 78 A.D. Recent criticism assigns it to 
somewhere between 160 and 170 A.D. Though its authenticity has 
also been greatly debated, there is no question tliat its portrayal of 
Jesus as the light of life shows its author as a person who should 
have imbibed a great deal of the Neo-Platonic philosophy current in 
the second century A.D. The Gospel of St.John, says Arnot Naumann 
in his Jesus, “ cannot be placed earlier than the second century, 
and arising as it did as a protest against Judaising parties and 
as a defence of ideas of religion conceived in an unhistorical way, 
all the details in the story, as regards localities, time and personal 
characteristics, have been adapted to the requirements of that 
Christian philosophy in which the Gospel is steeped, or have been 
misplaced through its influence. To the author of this Gospel, 
Jesus is the ‘ Word of God,’ that is to say, the second person of the 
Godhead, who existed before Abraham, and in fact took part in 
the creation of the world (I. 1. 3 ; VIII. 5. 8 ; XVII. 6). Holding 
this view, he is naturally obliged to represent the appearance of 
Jesus as the thinly-veiled manifestation of a Divine Being. 
The author’s conception of the religion of Jesus, pervaded 
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highly developed form in Hegel. But it is a later idea and 
is traceable to outside influences exerted on Christianity 
when it was still under development. Dionysius beginning 
with the Trinity, identifies God the Father with the 
Neo- Platonic Monad and describes Him as “ Super-essential 
Indetermination,” ‘‘ Super-rational Unity ”, ‘‘ the Unity which 
unifies every unity ”, “ Super-essential Essence ”, “Irrational 
Mind”, “Unspoken Word”, “ the absolute No-thing which 
is above all existence ”. But he is a good Platonist. “ The 
Good and the Beautiful,” he adds, “are the cause of all things 
that are ; and all things love and aspire to the Good and 
the Beautiful, which are, indeed, the sole objects of their 
desire.” Then he tries to reconcile the two ideas — the 
Platonic with the Hindu. “Since then,” he says, “the 
Absolute Good and Beautiful is honoured by eliminating 
all qualities from it, the non-existent also must participate 
in the Good and Beautiful.” Dean Inge characterises this 
attempt at reconciliation as the “pathetic absurdity” to which 
we are driven “if we try to graft Indian nihilism upon the 
Platonic ideas.” Dionysius found the co-existence of the 
two sets of ideas and what he attempted was a reconciliation 
and no more. And the fact that Dionysius attempted such 
a reconciliation should be set down to his credit rather than 
be made a matter for adverse criticism ; as “ God is the 
Being of all that is,” Being being identical with God or 
Goodness, evil as such does not exist. It only exists by 
its participation in good. Evil must arise from “ disorderly 
and inharmonious motion ”. “ All evil is done with the 

object of gaining some good ; no one does evil as evil. ” 
Evil in itself is that which is “ no-how, no-where and 
no-thing. God sees evil as good.” All this is in 
accordance with Hindu theory. According to this theory, 
there is nothing intrinsically evil in nature. Evil has 
neither objective existence nor ultimate reality, apart from 

throughout by the spirit we have indicated, is certainly sublime 
enough, but it is far removed from the simple, sober, naive facts of 
history as we find in the Gospels according to Mark, Matthew and 
Luke/' 
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Brahman whose real nature consists of good only. The 
true principle is that sin is its own punishment and virtue 
its own reward. That is the essence of the law of Karma. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Dean Inge should see 
from this point of view, certain of the chapters in Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality show “ a certain sympathy with 
Oriental speculative Mysticism,” “Oriental” here standing 
for “ Hindu ”. Nor is it surprising that he should see in 
other parts of the theory of Dionysius the influence of 
“ the old religion of India”. Dionysius propounds the 
theory that all things flow from God, and all will ultimately 
return to Him. The first emanation is the Thing in itself, 
corresponding to the Johannine Logos. He gives it the 
names of “ Life in Itself ” and “ Wisdom in Itself”. “ The 
Divine Wisdom,” he says, “ in knowing itself will know 
all things ”. “ It will know the material immaterially and 

the divided inseparably, and the many as one, knowing all 
things by the standard of absolute unity.” In creation, 
the “ One is said to become multiform The world is a 
necessary process of God’s being. He created it “ as the 
sun shines”, “ without premeditation or purpose”. But he 
does not assert that all separate existence will ultimately be 
merged in the One. The highest Unity gives to all the 
power of striving, on the one hand, to share in the One ; on 
the other, to persist in their own individuality. And more 
than once he speaks of God as a Unity comprehending, 
not abolishing, differences. “ God is before all things 
“ Being is in Him, and He is not in Being.” The trans- 
cendence of God is thus safeguarded, while immanence is 
not denied. The outflowing process is appropriated by the 
mind by the positive method — the downward path through 
finite existences : its conclusion is, “ God is All ”. The 
return journey is by the negative road, that of ascent to 
God by abstraction and analysis : its conclusion is, “ All is 
not God ”. The mystic, according to Dionysius, “ must 
leave behind all things both in the sensible and in the 
intelligible worlds, till he enters into the darkness of 
nescience that is truly mystical.” This “ Divine darkness,” 
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he says in another place, “ is the light unapproachable ” 
mentioned by St. Paul. It is dark through excess of light. 
“ This doctrine, ” remarks Dean Inge, “ really renders 
nugatory what he (Dionysius) has said about the persistence 
of distinctions after the restitution of all things” ; for as 
“ all things agree in the dark,” so, " for us, in proportion 
as we attain to true knowledge, all distinctions are lost in 
the absolute ”. 

According to Dionysius, the soul is bipartite. The 
higher portion sees the ‘‘ Divine images ” directly, the lower 
by means of symbols. Symbols, he suggests, should not be 
despised for they are, in his view, “ true impressions of 
the Divine characters,” and necessary steps, which enable 
devotees to ” mount to the one undivided truth by analogy”. 
Dionysius holds that this is the way we should use the 
Scriptures whose symbolic truth and beauty can be perceiv- 
ed only by those who free themselves from the “ peurile 
myths ” in which they are sometimes embedded. Dean 
Inge is somewhat startled by the language used in this 
connection by Dionysius, a saint of the Church. But there 
is no need for any surprise for Dionysius was something 
more than a mere saint ; for he was also one who had attained 
to enlightenment. Dean Inge notes that the theory pro- 
pounded by Dionysius that we can approach God only by 
analysis or abstraction was not an “ invention ” on his part, 
but found also in Plotinus (third century A.D.) and Proclus 
(fifth century A.D.). Proclus, indeed, we find using 
phrases like “ sinking into the Divine Ground ”, ” for- 
saking the manifold for the One ”, etc. This would make the 
doctrine as old as the beginning of the third century A.D. 
Since Basilides also is seen to hold it, it may be even refer- 
red back to the early part of the second century A.D., as 
Basilides is known to have died about 139 A.D. Basilides, 
indeed, presents it in an extreme form. “ We must not,” he 
says, “even call God ineffable, since this is to make an asser- 
tion about Him. He is above every name that is named.”^®** 

Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism, 111, quoting Harnack, III, 
242, 243. 
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Christian tradition absorbed the doctrine. Dean Inge 
points out how Cyril’s catechism repeats the common-place 
of Christian instruction that “ in Divine matters there is 
great wisdom in confessing our ignorance At the bottom, 
Dean Inge remarks, “ the doctrine that God can be de- 
scribed only by negatives is neither Christian nor Greek, 
but belongs to the old religion of India.”^”'*® Though he 
misapprehends the implications of the doctrine, there is no 
doubt that he is right in seeking for the root of the doctrine 
in “ the old religion of India What texts he has in view 
he does not specifically mention. Since he quotes not long 
after the F'eddniasdra,^^^'^ it is, perhaps, permissible to go 
back to well-known Upanishadic texts on which generali- 
zations of this kind should be held to be based, for example, 
the famous one in the Kdthakopanishad, VI. 12, Naiva vdchd 
na manasd, etc. Taittirlydpanishady II. 4 and 9, Y’atd 
vdchd nivartantCy etc. The Veddiitasdra itself opens with 
a description of the Brahman which is largely negative in 
character. Brahman, for instance) is termed Akhanduy 
partless, a negative description. Again, he is called Sachchi- 
ddnanday which has to be interpreted negatively, being 
placed between two negative epithets. Sat does not predi- 
cate being of dtman but only denies “ becoming ” of it. In 
the same way, chit and dnanda do not predicate intelligence 
and bliss but only deny objectivity and strife that arises 
from the consciousness of mere diversity.^”®® Dean Inge 
elaborates at some length the negative argument and its 

Ibid.y 111. 

quotes Hunt’s summary of the philosophy of the Vedanta- 
sdra as given in the latter’s Pani/teism and Christianity y 19. The 
Veddntasdni referred to here is the work of the same name by 
Sadananda, the disciple of Narasimhasarasvati, who lived about the 
beginning of the 16th century. His chief sources are the Mdndu- 
kydpanishad and the Panchadaii attributed to Vidyaranya. 

Kafha, Upa., VI. 12, which may be thus rendered: Neither 
by words nor by mind can one perceive the divine source ! no, not 
by the eye — for none apart from the believers true, can grasp the 
Real. 

Cy. Sankaracharya's commentary on Taitt, Upa,, II. 1. 
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consequences. “ Since God is the Infinite, and the In- 
finite is the antithesis of the Finite,” he remarks, ‘‘every 
attribute which can be affirmed of a finite being may be 
safely denied of God.” Hence, God can only described 
by negatives ; He can only be discovered by stripping off all 
the qualities and attributes which veil Him ; He can only 
be reached by diverting ourselves of all the distinctions of 
personality, and sinking and rising into an ‘‘ uncreated 
nothingness ” ; and He can only be imitated by aiming 
at an abstract spirituality, the passionless ‘‘ apathy ” of an 
universal which is nothing in particular. Thus we see that 
the whole of those developments of Mysticism which despise 
symbols, and hope to see God by shutting the eye of sense, 
hang together. They all follow from the false notion of 
God as the abstract unity transcending, or rather excluding, 
all distinctions. Of course, it is not intended to exclude 
distinctions, but to rise above them ; but the process of 
abstraction, or subtraction, as it really is, can never lead 
us to ‘‘ the One ”. The only possible unification, he says, 
with such an Infinite is that of the Nirvana. Dean Inge, it 
would seem, misses the whole point of view involved in the 
conception of the Nirguna Brahman. Even though describ- 
ed as Nirguna, it is not pure nothing, for it is fundamentally 
one, with our own self, which it is impossible to negate. 
God is not abstract Unity transcending distinctions but the 
ultimate Reality. According to the doctrine of Advaita, 
of which Dean Inge is really thinking in this connection, 
the only Reality is the Supreme Brahman. It postulates an 
organic Unity of the whole which is ever maintained by the 
power of the Brahman. Both the inanimate objects of 
nature and the individual atman are comprehended in the 
Brahman. They have their essential being in the Brahman 
by an organic Unity which does not permit the world of 
any separate existence apart from the Brahman. Neither 
the inanimate objects nor the individual atman can exist or 
fulfil their functions of their own accord apart from the 
Brahman, who controls the world from within by inexora- 
ble laws, maintaining a synthetic unity of the world as 
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a whole in its different states of creation, preservation and 
destruction. This primal doctrine of Unity is what 
is known as Advaita. It postulates the unity of the entire 
world in the Brahman. The Upanishadic texts, Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma, etc. and Sadeva saumyMamagra dslt, 
etc. J 069 fully establish, in the opinion of Advaitins, this 
doctrine of organic unity of the world. It is needless to 
add that this doctrine of organic unity of the world should 
not be confounded with the doctrine of pantheism as it is 
commonly understood in the West. Pantheism in the latter 
sense takes cognizance of only the empiric world of reality. 
Thus, Weissenborn defines Pantheism as the system 
which identifies God and the all of things, or the unity of 
things}^''^ Pantheism, thus conceived, does not comprehend 
the whole metaphysical truth. It simply attempts to identify 
the Supreme Being and the Universe, including those in 
it. It does away with the distinctions between matter and 
spirit, cause and effect, and subject and object of the 
empiric world. The doctrine of Advaita correctly con- 
ceived, does not seek to identify spirit with matter in its 
manifest condition in the world. Spirit is immaterial and 
cannot be identified with matter which is not real. This 
being so, what the Advaita aims at is to attempt to identi- 
fy the individual dtman with the Supreme Brahman and to 
set up a relation of non-separateness between the self and 
nature, the individual dtman and matter having their being 
in pure spirit, thus preserving the unity of the world. 
This relationship is postulated in the great Upanishadic 
texts: A ham Brahmas mi Tattvamasif^"'^ Pragnd,nam 

Brahma Ayamdtmd Brahma etc. The second of 


"'’6® Chch. Upa., III. 13. 1 and VI. 2. 1. 

K. R. Hagenbach, History of Christiaii Doctrines (1880), 

III, 323. 

Brihad. Upa , I. 4. 10. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

Ait. Upa., V. 3. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 5. 19. ; cf. Sadeva Saumya, Chch. Upa., 
VI. 2. 1 and Sarvam khalvidam Brahma, Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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these texts may be taken to sum up Vedantic thought at its 
highest. It is the text on which Uddalaka bases his teach- 
ing to Svetaketu in the Chchandbgya Upanishad. Dean 
Inge suggests that the negative view popularised in the 
West by the “ old religion of India ” held the ground 
throughout the mediaeval period. “ It held sway, ” he 
says, “ for a long time— so long that we cannot complain 
if many have said, ‘ This is the essence of Mysticism 
It is interesting to note what he thinks was the cause which 
made popular in Europe the via negaliva, which, in meta- 
physics, religion and ethics he regards as “ the great 
accident of Christian Mysticism ”. How it became the 
ruling passion as it were of Christian thinkers is described 
by him in terms which it is well to note. “ The break-up 
of the ancient civilization, with the losses and miseries 
which it brought upon humanity and the chaos of brutal 
barbarism in which Europe weltered for some centuries,” 
he says, ” caused a widespread pessimism and world 
weariness which is foreign to the temper of Europe, and 
which gave way to energetic and full-blooded activity in 
the Renaissance and Reformation. Asiatic Mysticism is 
the natural refuge of men who have lost faith in civilization, 
but will not give up faith in God. ‘ Let us fly hence to 
our dear country ! ’ We hear the words already in Plotinus 

nay — even in Plato. The sun still shone in heaven, 

but on earth he was eclipsed. Mysticism cuts too deep to 
allow us to live comfortably on the surface of life ; and so 
all ‘ the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligi- 
ble world ’ pressed upon men and women till they were 
fain to throw it off, and seek peace in an invisible world of 
which they could not see even a shadow round about them.” 
This explanation for the spread of what is termed ” Asiatic 
Mysticism ” may be true to the extent it goes, but it does 
not explain the whole position. “ Asiatic Mysticism ” is 
not the refuge of people who have “lost faith in civilization” 
but of people who have believed in it, but set due bounds to 
it in their scheme of life. Its spread into the West was 
primarily due to the fact that it was the natural line of 
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development that religion and with it philosophy sought in 
the centuries following the rise of Christianity. It was an 
Eastern religion and it followed its modes of thought — the 
thought in which it was born and had had its living. The 
Renaissance and Reformation did not altogether kill it. 
The broad humanism of the former prepared the way for 
the latter which may be fully described — at least in the 
domains of religion and philosophy — as a spent force. 
Though described as a revolt of light against darkness, it 
had, even during the time it had its highest effect, no uniform 
effects on the states of Europe. Its appeal varied from nation 
to nation and country to country. Austria, according to 
Carlyle, preferred “ steady darkness to uncertain new 
light in Spain people stumbled “ in steep places in the 
darkness of midnight ” ; Italy shrugged its shoulders and 
elected “ going into Dilettantism and the Fine Arts ” ; and 
France “ with accounts run up on compound interest ”, had 
to answer the “unit of summons” with an all too indiscrimi- 
nate “ Protestantism ” of its own. Whether this enshrines 
a true picture of its effects or not, there is nothing to show 
that it barred the march of mysticism in Western Europe. 
Martin Luther himself (1483-1546) published a remarkable 
book by an unknown writer, German Theology, which is held 
to have prepared the way for the Reformation. This work 
is mystical in tone and contends that “ the more the Self, 
the I, the Me, the Mine, that is, self-seeking and selfish- 
ness, abate in a man, the more doth God Himself, increase 
in him. ” Pollock finds much in common between this 
writer and Spinoza. Valentine Weigel (1533-1588) is 
another mystic of the Reformation period. He holds that 
God is conscious in man of His own being and that in 
pitying man He has pity on Himself. Followers of 
Weigel continued down to the 18th century. St. Juan of 
the Cross (1542-1 591) is perhaps the greatest Catholic mystic 
of modern times. He tried to restore Mediseval Christianity 
as a protest against the fanatics of the Renaissance. ‘‘ Obey 
God ; cast thyself on Him ; He resembles no created thing ; 
put your faith in Him ; contemplate on Him ; and your 
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soul, by participation, becomes God.” In this mystic 
state, “the soul gives God to God ; for she gives to God 
all that she receives of God; and He gives Himself to 
her.” Jacob Boehme (1575-1624), the great Nature mystic, 
has already been referred to. William Law, the English 
mystic (1686-1761), translated Boehme’s work and thus 
became the exponent of his views in England. Michael 
Molinos, the founder of Quietism (1640-1696), expounded 
Spanish mysticism. On most of these Dean Inge himself 
has written at some length.^®''* What has been said thus 
far is sufficient to show that the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion did not do away with mysticism which is deep-rooted 
in the Christian religion because of its root origins in con- 
templative Hindu thought. Nor does Dean Inge himself 
hold that the “ negative road is a pure error ”. As he him- 
self frankly admits, “ there is a negative side in religion, both 
in thought and practice. We are first impelled to seek the 
Infinite by the limitations of the finite, which appear to the 
soul as bonds and prison walls. It is natural first to think 
of the Infinite as that in which these barriers are done 
away. And in practice we must die daily, if our inward 
man is to be daily renewed-. •.” The individual has 
generally to pass through the quagmire of the “ everlasting 
No ”, before he can set his feet on firm ground ; and the 
Christian races, it seems, were obliged to go through the 
same experience. Moreover, there is a sense in which all 
moral effort aims at destroying the conditions of its own 
existence, and so ends logically in self-negation. Our 
highest aim, as regards ourselves, is to eradicate not 
only vice but temptation. We do not feel that we have 
the victory until we no longer wish to offend.”^®^® But a 
thought crosses the mind of Dean Inge and he says that a 
being who is entirely free from temptation would be either 

See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism ; for German Theology 
at pages 363-365 ; for Luther, at page 196 ; for Weigel, at pages 
274-76 ; for Boehme, at pages 277-86 ; for Molinos, at pages 231-34 
and for Law, at pages 278-86. 

Ibid., 115-116. 
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more or less than a man — either a beast or a God, as 
Aristotle has it. There is, accordingly, “ a half truth ”, in 
his opinion, ‘‘in the theory that the goal of earthly striving 
is negation and absorption It at once becomes false, he 
adds, “ if we forget that it is a goal which cannot be reach- 
ed in time, and which is achieved, not by good and evil 
neutralising each other, but by death being swallowed up 
in victory. If morality ceases to be moral when it has 
achieved its goal, it must pass into something which includ- 
es — as well as transcends — a condition which is certainly 
not fulfilled by contemplative passivity.” This criticism 
would be true if the premises on which it is based were 
granted to be true. But as Dean Inge himself admits, it 
would be a misuse of the term viairgativa, to interpret it in 
this extreme manner. The negative road marks but the line 
of argument which establishes the transcendence of God, 
as the ‘‘ affirmative road ” establishes His immanence. A 
theory or practice is not tested by its extremest abuse of it. 
The negative mode stresses the affirmative and the so-called 
‘‘ contemplative passivity”, at least so far as the Upanishads 
go, is intended to affirm the affirmative. The text goes 
‘‘ Let him meditate {upcislfa) on mind as Brahman” and con- 
cludes ‘‘ He who knows this {veda) shines, warms, etc.”*®” 
Further on we have the text, by means of 7ipas, ‘‘ teach me 
the deity on which you meditate.”*®^® Similarly we have texts, 
which have the same meaning as the text ‘‘He who knows 
Brahman reaches the Highest ” — v/z., ‘‘ the Self should be 
seen, be heard, be reflected on, be meditated upon (nidi- 
dhyasHavya)" \ ‘‘ Then he sees him meditating {dhyayamand) 
on him as without parts” ;’®'*® and others use the vtrh dhyai 
to express the meaning of vid. Dhyai means to think of 
something not in the way of mere representation but in the 
way of contimicd representation. And upas has the same 
meaning ; for we see it used in the sense of uninterrupted 
concentration of the mind on one object. It has, therefore, to 


Chch. Upa., III. 18. 
”” Ibid., IV. 1. 2. 

”” Munda. Upa.,lU.\.^. 


47 


r 
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be concluded that the verb vid is used interchangeably with 
dhyai and upas^ the mental activity referred to in texts such 
as “ He knows Brahman” and the like is an often-repeated 
continuous representation.^®®® The ” contemplative passi- 
vity ” suggested by Dean Inge is a non-existent, indefinite 
idea and his suggestion that the negative way is liable to abuse 
— as it did in the case of the early Christian mystics — is only 
partially — if at all — true. As he frankly admits, even these 
Christian mystics should not be judged with ” impatience 
or contempt ” The limitations incidental to their place 
in history, ” as he justly remarks, “ do not prevent them 
from being glorious pioneers among the high passes of the 
spiritual life, who have scaled heights which those who talk 
glibly about the mistake of asceticism have seldom ever seen 
afar off.”^®®^ This, indeed, is a just appreciation of the 
teaching of the early Christian mystics. They are easily 
charged as being pantheists in the looser sense of the term. 
But as Mr. H. B. Workman says, however much they 
might play with phrases tending to convey loose ideas of 
pantheistic belief, there are few of them who do not seek to 
conserve personality. ‘‘ For the mystics were conscious, ” 
as Mr. Workman remarks, ‘‘ that the originality of Chris- 
tianity^®®^ consists in its revelation through the person of 
Christ of the depth and inexhaustibleness of human 
personality.” Accordingly in the Christian mystics, dangerous 
as their language with reference to absorption may be at 
times, there is always an emphasis of purpose ; in the later 
mystics, for instance, much is made of the will — and this 
in itself is fatal to pantheism of the looser variety. This is 
so, because the foundations of belief of the early Christian 

See the illuminating comment of Ramanuja on IV. 1. 1, 
Avriitirasakrid upadeidt . 

Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism, 117. 

As compared with Judaism, and not with Hinduism in 
which the looser pantheistic ideas do not find any prominent place. 
Indeed, they are put into the shade in almost every known text of 
the Upanishads which speak of the ajl-indusiv^ char?vcter of the 
pfahmani 
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mystics, who led the way in this matter, were based on 
Upanishadic teachings via the Neo-Platonists, as above 
indicated. Not much is required by way of proof to show 
that “ absorption ”, according to Upanishadic ideas, does not 
mean loss of personality. Indeed, the stress laid on this 
particular idea by the different schools of philosophy in 
India, more particularly by the Dvaitins, Vishistadvaitins, 
the Bhedabhedins and others, is proof positive of the affir- 
mation of personality even after the attainment of salvation. 
There is thus need to distinguish between types of panthe- 
ism and this, indeed, is what Dean Inge is compelled to do. 

“ True Pantheism ”, according to Dean Inge, “ must 
mean the identification of God with the totality of existence, 
the doctrine that the Universe is the complete and only ex- 
pression of the nature and life of God, who in this theory is 
only immanent and not transcendent. On this view, every- 
thing in the world belongs to the Being of God, who is 
manifested equally in everything ; whatever is real is 
perfect ; reality and perfection are the same thing.” For 
a perfect example of this type of pessimism, we have to go, 
he says, to India, and quotes the text ‘‘ The learned behold 
God alike in the revered Brahman, in the ox and in the 
elephant, in the dog and in him who eateth the flesh of the 
dogs.” He styles this type of ” pantheism ” an “ error ” 
and describes it as leading to ” all manner of absurdities 
and even immoralities ”, as inconsistent with any belief in 
purpose, either in the whole or in the parts ; that, according 
to it, evil cannot exist for the sake of a higher good but 
must be itself good. ” It is easy to see,” he adds, “ how 
this view of the world may pass into pessimism or nihilism ; 
for if everything is equally real and equally Divine, it makes 
no difference, except to our tempers, whether we call it 
everything or nothing, good or bad.” This is an extreme 
way of putting the case against pantheism and though Dean 
Inge rescues most of the mystics with whom he deals from 
this error, he thinks Eckhart comes perilously near it and 
Emerson seriously compromised in its direction. So far as 
Upanishadic teaching is concerned, it is enough to stat? 
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that it represents the stages marked by realism, theism, 
pantheism and idealism. It, indeed, presents, as Deussen 
has well remarked, “ a very varied colouring of idealistic, 
pantheistic or theistic shades without becoming contradictory 
in the proper sense of the term. For the fundamental 
thought, that is held fast at least as a principle at all stages, 
even at the lowest which maintains the independent exist- 
ence of matter, is the conviction of the sole reality of the 
atman ; only that side by side with and in spite of this 
conviction more or less far-reaching concessions were made 
to the empirical consciousness of the reality of the Universe, 
that could never be entirely cast off ; and thus the U niverse 
disowned by the fundamental idealistic view of the sole 
reality of the dt)7mn was yet again partially rehabilitated. 
This was effected either by regarding it pantheistically 
as an apparition of the only real dtmaii or theistically as 
created by and out of the dlmaii, but yet contrasted 
with it as separate, or realistically as prakrili occupying 
from the very beginning an independent position by the 
side of the purushay although in a certain sense dependent 
on the latter. Texts of the kind quoted by Dean Inge 

should not accordingly be taken as typical of the teachings 
of the U paid shads. Their position in the context 
where they appear is explainable as those which, for 
instance, declare that with the knowledge of the dtman all is 
known' and which accordingly deny a universe of plura- 
lity.'”®® While this height of thought was reached, a 
prolonged stay on it was naturally impracticable. The 
universe was still something existing ; it lay there before 
the eyes of the Upanishadic teachers. It was necessary to 
find a way back to it. This was accomplished without 
abandoning the fundamental idealistic principle, by conced- 
ing reality of the manifold universe, but at the same time 

Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads (1906), 161. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 5; Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 2 ; and Mund. 
Upa., I. 1. 3. 

Na iha ndna asii kinchanay Brihad. Upa.y IV. 4. 19 ; Katha. 
Upa.y IV. 10-1 J, 
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maintaining that this manifold universe is in reality Brahman, 
Sarvam khalvidam Drahma}'^^^' Idealism, therefore, enter- 
ed into alliance with the realistic view natural to us, and 
became pantheism — not of the type described by Dean Inge 
but of the higher kind which the Upanishadic sages absorbed 
to make their teachings rise to the highest heights imagin- 
able. “ This,” as Deussen aptly reminds us, “was the case 
already in the definition of satyasya satyam, ‘ the reality of 
reality The universe is reality {satyam), but the real 

in it is Brahman alone. The same is true when in 
Chchdnddy^ya U panisJiad, VI. 6, the rise of the manifold 
universe is traced in a realistic manner, accompanied by 
the repeated assurance that all these changes are “ depen- 
dent on v'ords, a mere name ”. With this are connected 
the numerous passages which celebrate Brahman as the 
active principle through the entire universe : — “ He is all- 
effecting, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting, embracing all, 
silent, untroubled i^^**** “the dtman is beneath and above, in 
the west and in the east, in the south and in the north ; 
the dhnan is this entire universe “the Sun rises from 

him, and sets again in him “ all the regions of the 

sky are his organs the four quarters of the universe 
(east, west, south and north), the four divisions of the 
universe (earth, air, sky and ocean), and the four vital breaths 
(breath, eye, ear and manas), are his sixteen parts;^”“' fire is 
his head ; his eyes Sun and Moon ; his ears, the regions of 


Chch. Ut^a., III. 14. 1. 

Brihad. Upa., II. I. 20. This doctrine may be traced back 
to the great Naradiya Siikta of the Ktg-Vidu (Griffith, Big- Veda, X. 
129). The Purusha Sukla is also interpreted as conveying the idea 
that the Supreme Soul having animated the universe, became also 
present in man, either in a minute form or of indefinite dimensions. 
(See Wilson, Ktg-Veda, X. 7. 6). 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 2. 

Chch. Upa., VII. 25. 2 ; cf. Mund. Upa., II. 2. 11. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 5. 23 ; Katha. Upa., IV. 9 ; Atharva-Veda, 

X. 8. 16. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 2. 4. 

^®®" Chch. upa., IV. 4-9. 
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the sky ; the revealed Veda is his voice ; the wind his breath ; 
the universe his heart; from his feet is the earth; He is the 
inmost self in all things.”*®®® In what manner, however, is 
the relation of Brahman to this his evolution as the manifold 
universe to be conceived Deussen would answer “ as 
identity”, following in this the later Vedanta, which appeals 
to the word used to express attachment.*®®* But this word 
is, as he justly remarks,*®”® a mere make-shift ; there is 
still always a broad distinction, between the one Brahman 
and the multiplicity of his appearances. A concession is 
made to the empirical consciousness, tied down as it is to 
space, time and causality. Brahman is regarded as the 
cause antecedent in time, and the universe as the effect 
proceeding from it. The inner dependence of the universe 
on Brahman and its essential identity with him is represented 
as a creation of the universe by and out of Brahman. We 
find ourselves at a point where we apprehend the creation 
theories of the U panishads — unintelligible though they may 
seem from the standpoint of its idealism — form an uncon- 
scious accommodation to the forms of our intellectual 
capacity. A few of the more important texts which 
set out the essential identity of the created universe 
with the Creator may be noted here. In the Brihad- 
dranyaka we read: “Just as the spider by means of 
its thread goes forth from itself, as from the fire the tiny 
sparks fly out, so from this Atman all the spirits of 
life spring forth, all worlds, all gods, all living beings. 
Its secret name {Upaniskad) is : “ The Truth of truth. ” 

“The Reality of reality.” “The vital force is truth, and 
it is the truth of that.”*®®® These illustrations of the spider 
and the fire are repeated in another Upanishad}'^^'' That 

1093 JJ 1 4 

Chch. Upa., VI. I. 3 ; see also Sankara’s commentary on 
Brahma-Sutras, II. 1. 14, Taiiananyaivamarambhav,a iahdadibhyah. 
This Sutra is II. 1. 15 according to Ramanuja. The word drambha/ta 
is to be noted in this Sutra. 

1095 27 ^^ Philosophy of the Upanishads, 163-166. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 1. 20. 

*®** Mund. Upa., I. 1. 7 ; II. 1. 1. 
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the material substance of things also is derived solely from 
Brahman is taught in connection with the illustration of the 
spider, in the text of the Svetdsva/ara Upanishad,'^'^'^^ where 
Brahman is described as the god “ who spider-like by 
threads which proceed from him as material (prad/idnam), 
concealed his real nature”. The last words, according 
to Deussen, mean that Brahman, by not bringing objects 
forth from himself, but changing himself into the objects, 
” has concealed his real nature ” {svab/idvato- • • -svam dvri- 
nbt). In this sense it is said as early as the Rig-Veda that 
Visvakarman by his entrance into the lower world was 
‘‘concealing his original state” {prathamdchchad)}^^^ Simi- 
larly another Upanishadic text declares’ that the Atman 
has ‘‘ entered ” into this universe ‘‘ upto the finger-tips, as 
a knife is hidden in its sheath, or the all-sustaining fire in 
the fire-preserving (wood). Therefore is he not seen ; for 
he is divided ; as breathing he is named breath, as speaking 
speech, as seeing eye, as hearing ear, and as thinking 
mind.” According to another text, the Atman is amritam 
satyena chchannam, “ the immortal, concealed by (empirical) 
reality and in a third, we read that ‘‘it is with him as 

with a lump of salt, which, thrown into the water, is lost 
in the water, so that it is not possible to take it out again ; 
whence, however, we may always draw, it is salt throughout.” 
This thought is developed in another text.”®' To meet 
a possible objection the same idea occurs in another text^’®® 
in an altered form ; “ It is with him as with a lump of salt, 
which has no (distinguishable) inner or outer, but through- 
out consists entirely of taste,” etc. Likewise, in this 
manner, efforts are made in other texts to show that 
Brahman by his transformation into the universe has 
forfeited nothing of the perfection of his own nature. This 


^v£ta. Upa., VI. 10. 
Rig. Veda, X. 81. 1. 
Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 7, 
Ibid., I. 6. 3. 

Ckch. Upa., VI. 13. 
Brihad. Upa., IV. 6. 13. 
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idea was not a new one to the Upanishadic seers. It is 
seen in the in the famous Purusha Sukta^ 

where it is said that all beings are only a fourth of the 
Purusha while the three other fourths remain immortal in 
heaven. This teaching appears in the Upaniskads again 
and again, in one of which it is elaborated in a manner 
which is strikingly impressive. This text referring to the 
Brahman as Gayatri, describes one-fourth of his as consisting 
of the three worlds (Earth, Sky and Heaven), the second 
of the triple knowledge of the Veda, the third of the three 
vital breaths, while the fourth, exalted above the dust of 
earth, shines as the Sun.”°“ The same idea is expressed 
still more clearly in another well-known text which says 
that Brahman, after having created the three worlds with 
that which lies above and beyond them, himself entered 
“ that half beyond Still another Vedic text describes 

the infinite nature of Brahman, in keeping with which is 
the famous Upanishadic text 0>n Purnamadah puma- 
midam, etc.”®'’ which stresses the theme that though a 
man may journey from the perfect to the perfect, yet' 
that which is perfect yet remains over and above all. It 
holds forth that Brahman is infinite, that this universe is 
infinite, and that the infinite proceeds from the infinite. Then, 
taking the infinitude of the infinite (universe), it remains as 
the infinite (Brahman) alone. This same idea is amplified 

Rig-Veda, X. 10. 3. The full text is : “ Such is his greatness ; 
and Purusha is greater than this : all beings are one-fourth of 
him ; his other three-fourths, (being) immortal, (abide) in heaven.^’ 
And X. 10. 4 is as follows : — “ Three-fourths of Purusha ascended ; 
the other fourth that remained in this world proceeds repeatedly and 
diversified in various forms, went to all animate and inanimate 
creation.’* Deussen’s citations have been checked and corrected. 

Chch. Upa,, III. 12. 6, which repeats the Rig-Veda text ; 
Alaiir. Upa., VII. 11. 

Brihad. Upa., V. 14. 1, 

Satap. Br., XI. 2. 3. 

Atharva^Veda, X. 8. 29. 

Brihad, Upa,, V. 1. 1.; this reiterates what is enunciated 
in I, 4. 10 ; cf, also Kafha, Upa,, IV. 10. 
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in greater detail in the beautiful verses of another Upa- 
nishadic text, which have been thus rendered in inimitable 
manner by Deussen ; — “ The light, as one, penetrates into 
space, and yet adapts itself to every form ; so the inmost 
self of all beings dwells enwrapped in every form, and yet 
remains outside. The air, as one, penetrates into space, 
and yet adapts itself to every form ; so the inmost self of 
all beings dwells enwrapped in every form, and yet remains 
outside. The Sun, the eye of the whole universe, remains 
pure from the defects of eyes external to it ; so the inmost 
self of all beings renaains pure from the sufferings of the 
external worlds.””'® Thus, it will be seen that though 
there are passages in the UpanisJiads which identify the 
atmaii as the infinitely small within us with the infinitely 
great outside of us, and in this way the identity of the two, 
the atman and the universe, is incessantly emphasized, as 
though it were a matter which stood greatly in need of 
emphasis, still, as Deussen has pointed out, the equation 
that ” = universe ” has remained ‘‘very obscure”. 

The one atman and the manifold universe, often as they 
were brought together, always fell asunder again. A 
natural step was therefore taken, when more and more as 
time went on, instead of this unintelligible identity the 
familiar empirical category of causality made its appearance, 
by virtue of which the atman was represented as the 
cause chronologically antecedent and the universe 
as its effect, its creation. Thus a connection with 
the ancient Vedic cosmogony became possible. Several 
U panishads^^'^'^ can be quoted to support this position. 
It is characteristic at this point that the atman, after 
having evolved the universe from himself, enters him- 
self into it as soul. Thus, we read, in the Chchdnddgya 
Upanishad: ‘‘ That deity resolved : ‘Verily into these three 
deities (heat, water, food), I will enter with this living 


Kafha. Upa., V. 5. 11. 

CMi. Upa., III. 19; VI. 2. Taitt. Upa., II. 6; Att. Upa., 


I, 1, etc. 
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self Again in the Taittirhya Upattishad, we have 
the following : “ After he had created the universe, he 
entered into it ” and '\ni\it A iiareya Upantshad, we 
read : “ He reflected : ‘ How could this subsist without me ?’ 
• • • • accordingly he cleft here the crown of the head, and 
entered in through this gate Even at this stage, the 

individual soul maintains its identity with the atman. It 
is not like everything else, a created work of the atman ; 
but it is the atman himself as he enters into the world 
he has created. But the stage is soon reached when the 
contrast between the Supreme and individual souls appears. 
This was early anticipated but later on the individual 
soul became more and more definitely opposed to the 
Supreme Soul as “ another With the rise of theism, 

a theory of pre-destination was also evolved.^’ The 
Svetdsvatara Upanishad, on which Sripati relies so much, 
is the best evidence of this theism. But it must be re- 
membered, however, that here all the earlier stages of 
development, the idealistic, pantheistic and cosmogonistic, 
continue to exist side by side, as already remarked, as 
indeed generally in the religious sphere the old is accustomed 
to assert its time-honoured right by the side of the new, 
the fruits of which are readily seen in the far-reaching 
inner contradictions, with which we are often confronted. 
Thus, not only the origin of Indian pantheism — strictly so 
called, according to which the universe is real, and yet the 
atman remains the sole reality, for the atman is the universe 
— is very different from the pantheism of Europe but also its 
identification with the philosophy of the Upanishads is apt to 
be wholly misleading. Even in the West, pantheism has 
been defined in a variety of views and it will not do to con- 
fuse these different views with one another. Weissenborn 


C/uh. Upa., VI. 3. 2. 

I'aitt. Upa., II. 6. 

Upa., I. 3. 11. 

See Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 22 ; Kamh. Upa., III. 8. 

See Katha. Upa., I. 3 ; $veta. Upa., IV. 6. 7, 5, 8, etc. 
See Kafha. Upa., II. 2. 3 ; Mund. Upa., III. 2. 3. 
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defines it as the system which identifies God and the 
all of things, or the unity of thin:^s}''^^ At least six 
forms of Pantheism are known in the West. Mechanical 
or materialistic pantheism represents God as being the 
mechanical unity of existence; ontological pantheism, 
which postulates abstract unity, represents God as being 
the one substance in all — this school being associated promi- 
nently with the great name of Spinoza ; dynamic pantheism, 
which represents God as being the only force in all ; 
psychical pantheism, which represents God as being the 
soul of the world ; ethical pantheism, which represents God 
as being the universal moral order, a school at whose head 
stands Pichte ; and logical pantheism, which is enunciated 
by Hegel. These different views of Western pantheism 
show how dangerous it would be to seek to define Upa- 
nishadic pantheism, as we find it developed in the texts 
above quoted, in terms not strictly covered by them. If 
Christian mystics are loosely charged with being 
pantheists, the Upanishadic seers are worse so, for 
the charge is not only loose but also entirely unsubstanti- 
ated. The fact that pantheism in the U panishads is 
connected with idealistic and realistic thought should never 
be forgotten in any discussion pertaining to its exact 
connotation. Dean Inge finds consolation in the 
dictum of Amiel that “ Christianity, if it is to triumph 
over Pantheism, must absorb it ”. Upanishadic teaching 
has, indeed, triumphed over it by actually absorbing it. 
This is best illustrated in the BheddMeda of Sripati which 
is a serious attempt at reconciling theism with pantheism. 
From what has been thus far said, it will be clear that both 
Neo-Platonism and early Christian mysticism were largely 
influenced by Hindu religion and philosophical thought, 
and they in their turn influenced Western philosophical 
thought, especially, through Bruno, the great philosophy 
propounded by Spinoza. This philosophy outlined a 


See K. R. Hagenbach, History of Christian Doctrines, 


III, 323. 
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world-idea, which in its essence is the idea underlying the 
system of BhZdabheda postulated by Sripati. In this view 
of Spinoza’s philosophy, it is necessary to set out briefly 
its main features. 

Spinoza’s System of Philosophy. 

To metaphysical speculations on the nature of the 
Deity derived from his studies of Hebrew writers and 
others who had come under the influence of Hindu thought, 
Spinoza combined the scientific aspect of the world, 
revealed by Descartes. Though he perceived at first 
some conflict between the two views, as he pondered, he 
found their outlines fused ; and he saw that really there was 
only one view to propound. The universe unfolded itself 
to him as the necessary result of the Perfect and Eternal 
God. Though he owed something to Bacon and Hobbes, 
yet he was indebted mainly to the Jewish Rabbis, the 
Neo-Platonists and Descartes. Briefly put, Spinoza con- 
ceived as a vast unity all existence, actual and possible. 
Indeed, between the actual and the possible he recognizes 
no distinction. P'or, if a thing does not exist, there must be 
some cause which prevents its existing, or, in other words, 
renders it impossible. This unity he terms, rather in- 
differently, Substance or God. Being the sum of existence, 
it is necessarily infinite, for there is nothing external to 
itself to make it finite ; and it can be the Cause also of 
an infinite number of results. It must necessarily operate 
in absolute freedom, for there is nothing by which it can be 
controlled ; yet, it must necessarily operate in accordance 
with eternal and immutable laws, fulfilling the perfection 
of its own nature. Substance displays itself through an 
infinite number of Attributes, but of these only two. Exten- 
sion and Thought, are knowable by us. This being so, the 
rest may be left out of account in our inquiries. These 
Attributes are not different things, but different aspects 
of the same thing.^^'® Extension and Thought are thus 

As Mr. R. H. M. Elwes remarks, Spinoza does not make it 
clear whether the difference is intrinsic or due to the percipient. 
See Chief Works of Spinoza^ I. Introd, xvi. 
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not parallel and interacting, but identical, and both acting 
in one order and connection. Accordingly all questions 
of the dependence of mind on body or body on mind, are 
summarily done away with. Every manifestation of either 
is but a manifestation of the other, seen under a different 
aspect. Attributes display themselves through an infinite 
number of Modes ; some eternal and universal in respect of 
each Attribute, such as motion and the sum of all physical 
facts ; others having no eternal and necessary existence, but 
acting and reacting on one another in ceaseless flux, 
according to fixed and definite laws. These latter have 
been compared in relation to their Attributes to waves in 
relation to the sea ; or to the myriad hues which play over 
the iridescent surface of a bubble. Each is the necessary 
result of that which went before, and is the necessary 
precursor of that which will come after. All are modifications 
of the underlying film. The phenomenal world is made 
up of an infinite number of these Modes. It is manifest 
that the Modes of one Attribute cannot be acted upon by 
Modes of another Attribute, for each may be expressed 
in terms of the other ; within the limits of each Attribute 
the variation in the Modes follows an absolutely necessary 
order. When the first is given, the rest follow as inevita- 
bly as from the nature of a triangle it follows that its 
three angles are equal to two right angles. Nature is 
uniform and no infringement of her laws is conceivable 
without a reduction to chaos. Hence it follows that a 
thing can only be called contingent in relation to our 
knowledge. To an infinite intelligence, such a term 
would be unmeaning. Hence also it follows that the 
world cannot have been created for any purpose other 
than that which it fulfils by being what it is. To say that 
it has been created for the good of man, or for any similar 
end, is to indulge in grotesque anthropomorphism. Among 
the Modes of Thought may be reckoned the human mind ; 
among the Modes of Extension may be reckoned the human 
body ; taken together they constitute the Mode man. 

Man’s mind, according to Spinoza, is the idea of 
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man’s body, the consciousness of bodily states. Bodily 
states are the result, not only of the body itself but also 
of all things affecting the body. Hence, the human mind 
takes cognizance, not only of the human body but also of the 
external world, in so far as it affects the human body. Its 
capacity for varied perceptions is in proportion to the body’s 
capacity for receiving impressions. The succession of 
ideas of bodily states cannot be arbitrarily controlled by 
the mind taken as a power apart, though the mind, as the 
aggregate of past states, may be a more or less important 
factor in the direction of its course. We can, in popular 
phrase, direct our thoughts at will, but the will, which we 
speak of as spontaneous, is really determined by laws as 
fixed and necessary, as those which regulate the properties 
of a triangle or a circle. The illusion of freedom, in the 
sense of uncaused volition, results from the fact, that men 
are conscious of their actions, but unconscious of the 
causes whereby those actions have been determined. The 
chain of causes becomes, so to speak, incanc^^scent at a 
particular point, and men assume that only at.^^ ^it point 
does it start its existence. They ignore the jjjjgjTS which 
still remain in obscurity. 

If mind be simply the mirror of bodily states, how 
can we account for memory ? When the mind has been 
affected by two things in close conjunction, the recurrence 
of one reawakens into life the idea of the other. Mind is — 
to put it illustratively — like a traveller re-visiting his former 
home, for whom each feature of the landscape recalls 
associations of the past. From the interplay of associations 
are woven memory and imagination. Ideas may, however, 
be adequate or inadequate, in other words, either distinct 
or confused. Both kinds are subject to the law of 
causation. Falsity is merely a negative conception. All 
adequate ideas are necessarily true and bear in themselves 
the evidence of their own veracity. The mind accurately 
reflects existence, and if an idea be due to the mental 
association of two different factors, the joining, so to speak, 
may, with due care, be discerned. General notions and 
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abstract terms arise from the incapacity of the mind to 
retain in completeness more than a certain number of 
mental images ; it, therefore, groups together points of 
resemblance, and considers the abstractions thus formed 
as units. 

Knowledge is of three kinds : opinion, rational know- 
ledge, and intuitive knowledge. The first alone is the 
cause of error ; the second consists in adequate ideas of 
particular properties of things, and in general notions ; and 
the third proceeds from an adequate idea of some Attribute 
of God to the adequate knowledge of particular things. 
Reason does not regard things as contingent, but as neces- 
sary, considering them under the form of eternity as part 
of the nature of God. The Will has no existence apart 
from particular acts of volition and, since acts of 
volition are ideas, the Will is identical with the under- 
standing. Next as to the emotions. In so far as it has 
adequate ideas, i.c., is purely rational, the mind may be 
said to be active ; in so far as it has inadequate ideas, it is 
passive and therefore subject to emotions. Nothing can 
be destroyed from within, for all change must come from 
without. In other words, everything endeavours to persist 
in its own being. This endeavour is simply the result of 
a thing being what it is. When it is spoken of in reference 
to the human mind only, it is equivalent to the Will ; in 
reference to the whole man it may be called appetite. 
Appetite is thus identified with life ; desire is appetite, 
with consciousness thereof. All objects of our desire 
owe their choice simply to the fact that we desire them : 
we do not desire a thing, because it is intrinsically good, 
but we deem a thing good, because we desire it. Every- 
thing which adds to the bodily or mental powers of activity 
is pleasure, everything which detracts from them is pain. 
From these three fundamentals — desire, pleasure and pain— 
the entire list of human emotions is deduced. Love is 
pleasure, accompanied by the idea of an external cause ; 
hatred is pain, accompanied by the idea of an external 
gf^us?. Pleasure or pain may be excited by anything. 
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incidentally, if not directly. Almost all the emotions 
arise from the passive condition of the mind, but there is 
also a pleasure arising from the mind’s contemplation of 
its own power. This is the source of virtue, and is purely 
active. And in what does this virtue consist ? The answer 
to this question leads on to the consideration of man, 
in so far as he is subject to the emotions. Spinoza here 
defines the terms “perfect” and “imperfect”, “good” 
and “ evil ”. A thing can only be called “perfect” in 
reference to the known intention of its author. That is 
“ good ” which we know with certainty to be useful to us ; 
we style “ evil ” that which we know will hinder us in the 
attainment of good. By “ useful ” we mean that which 
will aid us to approach gradually the ideal we have set 
before ourselves. Man, being only a part of nature, must 
be subject to emotions, because he must encounter cir- 
cumstances of which he is not the sole and sufficient 
cause. Emotion can only be conquered by another emotion 
stronger than itself ; hence knowledge will only lift us 
above the sway of passions, in so far as it is itself “ touched 
with emotion ”. Every man necessarily, and therefore 
rightly, seeks his own interest, which is thus identical 
with virtue ; but his own interest does not lie in selfishness, 
for man is always in need of external help, and nothing 
is more useful to him than his fellow-men. Hence indi- 
vidual well-being is best promoted by harmonious social 
effort. The reasonable man will desire nothing for 
himself, which he does not desire for other men ; therefore 
he will be just, faithful and honourable. Thus, rational 
emotion rather than pure reason is necessary for subduing 
the evil passions. What are the means whereby man may 
gain mastery over his passions ? These depend on the 
definition of passion as a confused idea. As soon as 
we form a clear and distinct idea of a passion, it 
changes its character and ceases to be a passion. With 
due care, it is possible to form a distinct idea of every 
bodily state. Accordingly, a true knowledge of the passions 
is the best remedy against them. While we contemplate 
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the world as a necessary result of the perfect nature of 
God, a feeling of joy will arise in our hearts, accompanied 
by the idea of God as its cause. This is the intellectual 
love of God, which is the highest happiness man can 
know. It seeks for no special love from God in return, 
for such would imply a change in the nature of the Deity. 
It rises above all fear of change through envy or jealousy, 
and increases in proportion as it is seen to be partici- 
pated in by our fellow-men. “The human mindi” says 
Spinoza, “cannot be wholly destroyed with the body, but 
somewhat of it remains, which is eternal.’’ The eternity 
thus predicated cannot mean indefinite persistence in time, 
for eternity is not commensurate with time. It must mean 
some special kind of existence ; it is, in fact, defined as 
a mode of thinking. As we have seen, the mind con- 
sists of adequate and inadequate ideas ; in so far as it 
is composed of the former, it is part of the infinite mind 
of God, which broods, as it were, over the extended 
universe as its expression in terms of thought. As such, 
it is necessarily eternal, and, since knowledge implies 
self-consciousness, it knows that it is so. Inadequate ideas 
will pass away with the body, because they are the result 
of conditions, which are merely temporary, and insepa- 
rably connected with the body, but adequate ideas will 
not pass away, inasmuch as they are part of the mind 
of the Eternal. Knowledge of the third or intuitive 
kind, above mentioned, is the source of our highest 
perfection and blessedness ; even as it forms part of 
infinite mind of God, so also does the joy with which it 
is accompanied — the intellectual love of God — form part 
of the infinite intellectual love, wherewith God regards 
Himself. 

According to Spinoza, morality rests on a basis quite 
independent of the acceptance of the mind’s Eternity. 
Virtue is its own reward, and needs no other. He holds 
passionately to this doctrine. For him who is truly wise, 
Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself. 
“ And though the way thereto be steep, yet it may be 

48 r 
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found — all things excellent are as difficult, as they are 
rare.”**^*' 

Such in brief is the system of Spinoza, if it can be 
called one.“®^ It has been compared to Sankara’s system 
of Advaita by more than one writer. Pollock himself was 
evidently inclined to this view, as we see him prefix to a 
chapter, as a motto, a couplet descriptive of Sankara’s 
main teaching, for explaining Spinoza’s fundamental doctrine 
of the unity of the world. The first line offers the admo- 
nition: “Know in thyself and the world one self-same 
soul ’’; and the second one demands : “ Banish the dream 
that sunders part from the whole.’’ Another writer suggests 
that the substance of Spinoza corresponds to the Upanishadic 
sai and atman ; he compares the Karya Brahman to Spinoza’s 
natura naturans\ and the Karana Brahman to Spinoza’s 
natura naturata. The last of these has, it is added, all the 
properties of Spinoza’s Substance. He is infinite in all things 
finite and is eternal in all things fugitive. He is the ultimate 
and the highest reality. In this view, Sankara anticipated 
Spinoza’s theory of knowledge by a thousand years. But 
the criticism is offered that neither one — neither Sankara 
nor Spinoza — explains the world ; they, it is said, only 
xplain it away, because they are acosmists, affirming the 
Atman (or Brahman) or Deus (/>., God) and denying the 

R. H. M. Elwes, Chief Works of Benedict de Spinoza, I, 
Introd. ; also Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza, fits Life and Philosophy, 
especially Chap. IX. 

Pollock’s version of the passage quoted is as follows : — 

“ And if the way I have shown to lead hither seems exceed- 
ingly hard, yet it may be discovered. That truly must be hard 
which is so seldom found. For if salvation were so easy and 
could be found with little trouble, how should it come to pass 
that nearly all mankind neglect it ? But every excellent work is 
as difficult as it is rare.” (These are the last words of Spinoza’s 
Ethics f) 

Sir Frederick Pollock has remarked that Spinozism as a 
living and constructive force is not a system but a habit of mind 
[foe. cit., 381). He adds : “ The genuine and durable triumphs of 
philosophy are not in systems but in ideas.” {Ibid.) 
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world. To Sankara, it is said, Being or Sat is identical 
with perfection. By a similar thought, Spinoza, we are 
told, identifies Substance with God. Spinoza begins his 
system with the Substance, without any preceding inquiry 
as to its reality. From there he proceeds to the attributes, 
and thence to the modi in order to explain the world away. 
Sankara proceeds in the same way. Brahman, or being, 
requires no further proof for its existence, because from 
it springs forth all possibility of thinking and recognition. 
To Sankara, intuitive and immediate recognition is the 
highest form of knowledge. He too visualises the world. 
Sub specie eetemitatis. The totality of things he sees as 
an indivisible oneness from which everything flows with 
mathematical necessity. All miracles and extraordinary 
events are as taboo to Sankara as they are to Spinoza, for 
to both everything happens only by absolute necessity. 
Both were engineers of fate who tried to encase it in 
immutable and unchangeable laws. It will thus be seen, 
we are told in conclusion, that the monism of both 
Sankara and Spinoza is correlated to pantheism in equal 
measure, because both represent the same type of conscious- 
ness.“-- While a good part of the argumentation as to 
similarity in reasoning observable in Sankara and Spinoza 
may, perhaps, prove acceptable to some, the conclusion 
drawn from it would not. Does Spinoza postulate really 
monism ? This view of Spinoza has not been approved even 
by certain Western scholars, notably by John Caird, who 
lays bare the contradiction that would result in accepting 
such an interpretation. Spinoza’s conception of Substance 
as unity in the abstract would, in a word, be in conflict 
with his concrete idea of Attributes and Modes, as applied 
to finite beings. If Substance is absolute and indetermi- 
nate, it cannot display itself, as postulated, through an 
infinite number of Attributes nor could there be Extension 
and Thought, the only two Attributes knowable by us. 
Concisely conceived, Spinoza’s theory must be understood 


Melamed, Spinoza and Buddha^ 241, 251, 254. 
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to correlate the Substance with the idea of its displaying 
itself through an infinite number of Attributes and allow 
these Attributes again into displaying themselves through 
an infinite number of Modes ; some eternal and universal, in 
respect of each Attribute, such as motion and the sum of 
all physical facts ; others having no eternal and no necessary 
existence but acting and reacting on one another in cease- 
less flux, according to fixed and definite laws. These 
latter have been compared in relation to their Attributes 
to waves in relation to the sea ; or to the myriad hues 
which play over the iridescent surface of a bubble. The 
conception underlying a theory like this shows that Spinoza 
by postulating it was trying to connect the infinite with the 
finite, thus providing for the manifestation of the finite from 
the infinite. The Self-Evolution of the Infinite would thus 
seem to be the bed-rock on which Spinoza’s theory is based. 
This idea is inherent in the theory of BhMabItMa and it 
would seem that, in its essence, Spinoza’s system, in so far 
as it is a system, is of the BhedabhMa variety. “ Exten- 
sion ” and “ Thought ” help towards the maintenance of the 
doctrine of aterniias and thus is got over the need for the 
absorption of the finite in the infinite- This, it will be 
seen, is the very position advanced by Sripati in the enun- 
ciation of his own theory. There is unity, and yet there is 
diversity ; unity in the Substance and Variety, through 
Extension and Thought and the infinite number of Modes 
that Attributes can themselves display. 

About the time that Spinoza propounded his philoso- 
phy, there were others who put forward views that were 
far different from his own. Among these were Descartes 
and Hobbes, to each of whom, as we have seen, Spinoza 
owed something ; Leibniz ; and Locke. Of these, Descartes, 
who introduced the mathematical method into philosophy , 
accepts the reality of the world of experience in so far 
as this is distinct. Next, he concedes supernatural ism 
and as such accepts that the world is the creation of 
God and is wholly dependent on Him for its continued 
existence. Finally, he holds that the created world consists 
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of two classes of things, bodies (or “extended things”) 
and minds (or “thinking things”), between whom there 
can be no interaction, they being quite distinct- The 
soul can, and through the aid of God, direct but not produce 
the movements of the body. Hobbes (1588-1679), white 
opposed to supernaturalism, extended the scope of mecha- 
nistic explanation to the whole world of reality. His 
naturalism landed him in materialism. To him, matter 
and motion become the sole realities and account for every- 
thing. The pressure of matter on the sense organs produces 
sensations, and sensations produce knowledge. Sensations 
and thoughts are only kinds of motion, while mind — or soul 
— is also matter. The same tendency — the tendency to 
persist in their present condition, whether of motion or of 
rest— characterises all things. God may be the first Cause, 
but man cannot have any idea of Him. Spinoza, as we have 
seen, was influenced by Descartes, from whom he took 
over the mathematical method. But it was from Hobbes that 
he derived his naturalism, which he applied more syste- 
matically than even Hobbes. To him reason became 
supreme and with the aid of reason, he tried to discover 
the inter-connection that exists between things. With him, 
accordingly, naturalism and rationalism go together, though 
naturalism, in his hands, becomes something quite different 
from the naturalism of Hobbes. He finds place in Nature 
for both the material and the spiritual, for the divine and 
the human. To him, accordingly. Nature is God and God 
is Nature. To Spinoza, God is All and All is God. 
Every finite object or event is dependent on innumerable 
others, which ramify in all directions. Each of these is, 
in its turn, dependent on innumerable others. A world 
consisting of such contingent objects and events would be 
unintelligible. There should therefore be predicated some 
self-dependent reality— which Spinoza calls “ Substance ” — 
which sustains all dependent things and events. This self- 
dependent, self-existing “Substance”, however, need not 

be sought in any external creator. The cosmic system 

or Nature— may in its entirety take the place of God. 
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This conception of God avoids the problem of creation 
from nothing. God is thus deemed to be co-extensive with 
Nature. Nature or God is accordingly all-comprehensive, 
infinite and perfect. Nature is, besides, dynamic, exercis- 
ing every existing form of energy. Each ultimate kind of 
energy is an Attribute of God. Of these ultimate Attri- 
butes, man only knows two. And these, according to 
Spinoza, are Extension and Thought, i.e., physical energy 
and mind energy. As before stated, Spinoza holds that 
there may be infinity of other Attributes. All material 
bodies and physical events are “ modes ”, i.e., modifications 
or states, of the attribute Extension, and all minds and 
mental experiences are modes of the attribute Thought. 
The apparent interaction between body and mind arises 
from their being concomitant modes of the constitutive 
Attributes of the one ultimate reality. The various finite 
modes are not illusions, but real while they last ; and even 
when they pass away, they do not utterly disappear. For, 
the One remains in which the many change and change 
again. To Spinoza, God is not a Person. He is more 
than a Person; he is super- Personal, for he is more 
than what we can understand by designating him a “person”. 
And he is, for this reason, not the less worthy of love. 
Indeed, Spinoza’s philosophy ends in “ the intellectual love 
of God ”, which, as Professor Wolf well expresses it, 
“is the fruit of that highest intuition to which man attains 
when, after an adequate discipline of intelligence and char- 
acter, he arrives at a synoptic vision of One and All.” 

John Locke (1632-1704), who was born in the same 
year as of Spinoza and lived for twenty-seven years after 
Spinoza’s death, propounded a philosophy which was 
limited to the study of human nature and human knowledge. 
His Essay on the Human Understanding was intended to 
show that all our ideas are derived from experience, i.e., 
through the senses and reflection on what they reveal. The 
mind has the power of reflecting upon the course of its ideas, 
and in reflection, higher ideas (such as power, cause, 
unity, relation) are formed. He thus explains universal 
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ideas on an empirical basis. According to him, there 
are thus no innate ideas. The understanding being depen- 
dent on sensations, it can reflect on these and combine them 
into more complex wholes, but it cannot add to them. 
Sensations, however, are only appearances of the primary 
qualities of things — extension, shape, solidity, number, 
motion, sensations of secondary qualities — colour, smell, 
sound, taste — are merely subjective effects produced in us 
by primary qualities, and are not copies of anything 
objective. Then as to substances (bodies and souls) our 
ideas are vague, and cannot be justified by sense-experi- 
ence. It is accordingly impossible to say whether the soul 
is a spiritual substance or a material substance endowed with 
the capacity to think. Man, being strictly limited to his 
experience, does not know the real essence of anything. 
Every person can be sure only of his own existence, by 
intuition, and of the existence of God as the cause of his 
existence.^^^^ Locke reaches his conclusions by the use of 
the inductive method. He thus makes observation his 
starting point and rejects all metaphysical ideas as to the 
origin of knowledge — innate ideas, pre-established harmony, 
divine inspiration. 

Leibniz (1646-1716), who was a contemporary of 
Spinoza and corresponded with him, propounded a theory 
of reality which is wholly psychological in character. Its 
pivotal points are his doctrine of monads, the principle of 
pre-established harmony, and the law of continuity. He 
tries to reconcile mind and matter in what Dr. Aveling has 
described as “ a panpsychism ”, a universe in which all 
that exists is held to be spiritual. To Leibniz, mental 
substances are independent activities, essentially individual, 
yet together constituting a world. These active forces he 


Prof. Saintsbury makes the characteristic remark that 
‘‘ Locke is eminently — i.e., before all his contemporaries — of such 
stuff as dreams are not made of.” He is wholly a prosaic, practical 
man and Englishman. 
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calls “ monads Like material atoms, they are simple, 

indivisible and indestructible ; they are also, according 
to Leibniz, endowed, in varying degrees, with the power of 
mental representation. The human soul is such a monad, 
conscious of what it represents. Others represent the 
universe confusedly or even unconsciously, and so reflect 
every other monad in existence. The world consists of these 
immaterial monads in an ascending scale of perfection, their 
place being determined by the degree of clearness with which 
each actively represents the rest. T hey are thus of all 
degrees of development, some having but a very low kind of 
consciousness or sub-consciousness, others are in a higher 
dream-state, yet others are wide awake, and have clear 
thoughts, while God enjoys the most intense and most active 
consciousness. The monads are infinite in number and 
infinite in gradation, no two monads being exactly alike. 
Each monad is self-contained and is not affected by the others, 
except only by God who has created them by a kind of 
emanation, or “fulguration”. The appearance of inter- 
action between different monads is due to a “ pre-established 
harmony ”. God has so made them that they all act in 
harmony. The corespondence of the succession of ideas in 
the mind with the movements of the monads of the body is 
explained in the light of the same theory. Soul and body 
agree like two clocks, originally set going by God and 
absolutely synchronised. As observed by Professor Wolf, 
the whole theory bears the “ impress of supernaturalism ”. 
The motive which prompted this theory on Leibniz’s part, 
according to him, was “ the anxiety to justify the belief in 
the ultimate reality and permanence of individual souls”. 

It will be seen that Leibniz makes a difference between 
minds and ordinary souls. In ordinary souls, for instance 
the souls of brutes, there is some connection between 
conscious perceptions in accordance with the laws of memory 

Monad, from Greek monos, alone; an ultimate atom; a 
micro-organism of extremely simple character. In his Monadology , 
Para 1, Leibniz defines it as “ a simple substance which enters into 
compounds; simple, that is, without parts”. 
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and imagination ; but minds, which have clear and distinct 
apperceptions, are further gifted with reason. Ordinary 
souls are the living mirrors of the universe of created things, 
whereas minds are also images of the Divinity himself, the 
Author of nature, and are capable of knowing the system of 
the universe. This makes minds capable of entering into 
a kind of society with God, so that they are members of the 
City of Minds, the most perfect state under the most perfect 
of monarchs. Just as within the world of nature there is 
harmony between the two kingdoms of efficient and of 
final causes, so there is a harmony between the physical 
kingdom of nature and the moral kingdom of grace. In 
other words, there is accord between God as Architect 
of the machine of the universe and God as Monarch of the 
divine City of Minds. By reason of this harmony, there 
is no good action without reward, and no evil action without 
punishment. All things work together for the good of the 
righteous in a universe which is the image of the infinite 
perfections of God.^^‘“ According to Leibniz, then, sub- 
stances are really unities and cannot be affected by anything 
outside themselves ; that if the constituent elements of 
things are real unities, they must be the only real unities, 
and that if they are to keep together as real unities, 
they can only be compounded by aggregation ; that we 
have in experience an instance of such a real unity in our 
self, which, though indivisible into parts, but yet is capable 
of great variety ; that the mind is unaffected in its experi- 
ence by anything outside of itself, which shows that real 
unities are pregnant with their own nature ; that the essence 
of material substance is not extension, nor even motion, 
but force, a character in things which is pre-supposed by 
solidity and motion; that real entities must, therefore, 
be conceived to be endowed with force in the same manner 


A f?eneralization based on Leibniz’s own words occurring 
in his Monadology, Paras 85 to 89. 

See Monadology, Para 90. Vide The Philosophical Writings 
of Leibniz, ed. Mary Morris and C. R. Morris, 
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as the soul is endowed with activity ; that since there can- 
not be any interaction between real unities, there must be 
pre-established harmony in order to give unity to the uni- 
verse, as without such harmony, there would be a chaotic 
plurality and everything would be purposeless, which seems 
absurd ; that reality is governed not by mechanical laws, 
but by the law of sufficient reason ; that the real world is not 
the only possible world, but the best of possible worlds ; 
that everything is ordered not by a mechanistic necessity 
but by the moral necessity to work for the highest good of 
minds ; and that this is achieved by making the kingdom 
of nature subservient to the kingdom of minds, God being 
at once the Architect of the one and the Monarch of the 
other.*’ Leibniz thus postulates that minds are the 
mirrors of the Divinity himself; they are capable of know- 
ing the system of the universe ; they are capable of 
entering into a kind of society with God ; they are members 
of the City of Minds, the most perfect state under the most 
perfect of monarchs.”-’® There is thus evidence enough to 
indicate that Leibniz postulates not only individuality of the 
soul, but also its permanence ; not only its permanence but 
also its association with God ; not only its association with 
but also its origin in God. In these views, Leibniz 
approaches certain aspects of the Bhhiabheda view. He 
holds that “ there is never, strictly speaking, absolute 
generation nor perfect death, consisting in the separation 
of the soul. And what we call generation is a development 
and a growth, while what we call death is an envelopment 
and a diminution.” In the next paragraph, Leibniz adds 
that ” philosophers have been much embarrassed over the 
origin of forms, entelechies or souls. But to-day when 
exact researches on plants, insects and animals have revealed 
the fact that the organic bodies of nature are never 
produced from a chaos or from putrefaction, but always 


See C. R. Morris, Introduction to the Philosophical Writings 
of Leibniz^ xxiv-xxv. 

Monadology, Paras 83*85. 
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from seeds, wherein there was certainly some per formation, 
we conclude not only that the organic body was already 
present before conception, but also that there was a soul in 
this body ; that, in a word, the animal itself was present, 
and that by means of conception it was merely prepared for 
a great transformation, so as to become an animal of another 
kind. We even see something of this kind apart from 
birth, as when worms become flies, and caterpillars become 
butterflies.”^^-® 

Leibniz did not agree with Spinoza in fundamental 
points and expresses his dissent from him in some of his 
works. Pollock strongly criticizes Leibniz’s attitude 
towards Spinoza, and his “ tone of systematic depreciation”, 
as he calls it, in his works. He even says that Leibniz’s 
attitude ‘‘encouraged injustice towards Spinoza” and 
contributed its share ‘‘ in keeping Spinoza out of his 
rightful place Whether this is so or not, there is no 

question that Leibniz, holding the views he did, could not 
but disagree from the views of Spinoza. 

Influence of Spinoza : Bhedabheda in the West. 

The views of later writers on philosophy are mainly based 
on the systems of Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke 
or Leibniz. These provided, as Professor Wolf says, 
“ the broad foundations for all, nearly all the philosophies ” 
which have been propounded since then during the past 
two centuries. There is hardly any doubt that Leibniz 
helped Kant to effect the Copernican revolution he did 
in logic. Through Wolff, the chief follower of Leibniz, 
Kant sought to revivify philosophy. But the influence 
of Spinoza on German thought generally was far greater 
than that of Leibniz. F. H. Jacobi (1743-1819) spoke of 
Spinoza’s philosophy as logically unanswerable though 


Monadology, Para 74. 

See Theodicy. Morris, Philosophical Writings of Leibniz, 
page 196 ; page 242, Para 173. 

Pollock, loe. lit., 356. 
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morally unacceptable. Lessing (1729-1781) said that 
there was no other philosophy but Spinoza’s. Kant was 
not wholly unaffected by its rising influence but Goethe 
(1749-1832) assimilated and used it. J. G. Fichte (1762- 
1814), though he started as a disciple of Kant, broke 
away from him subsequently and developed a philosophy 
in which we see how he had studied Spinoza and how 
he had felt the power and the influence of Spinoza’s 
world-idea. He took Spinoza’s metaphysical interpre- 
tations of theology with but little alteration, though 
he diverged from Spinoza’s theory of substance. He 
argued that even the Absolute is the product of the mind. 
The whole of experience — not its form only — is generated 
by the “ absolute self” in which individual minds partici- 
pate. The ” absolute self ” divides itself into a knowing 
self and a known object, because the moral growth of the 
self needs objects as obstacles to be surmounted by moral 
endeavour. For similar reasons, he holds that the absolute 
self must divide into many selves, otherwise there would 
be no opportunity for the exercise of moral duties. But 
the many selves are all expressions of one moral order, 
which is the absolute self or God. He thus tries to 
harmonize realism with idealism and in doing so reaches 
the Bhedabheda position. No wonder that his philosophy 
impressed Carlyle. “ So robust an intellect, a soul so 
calm,” said Carlyle of Fichte, ” so lofty, massive, and 
immoveable, has not mingled in philosophic discussion 
since the time of Luther • . • . the cold, colossal, adamantine 
spirit standing erect and clear, like Cato Major among 
degenerate men ; fit to have been the teacher of the Stoa 
and to have discoursed of Beauty and Virtue in the groves 
of Academe. ” 


Jacobi contended for the dogma of immediate cognition 
as the special organ of the supersensuous. As Schwegler suggests, 
he failed to note that cognition has, as already described, a series of 
subjective intermediating movements and can pretend to immediacy 
only in entire oblivion of its own nature and origin. 
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Hegel (1770-1831), though he criticized Spinoza, was 
greatly influenced by him. He repeatedly said that to be a 
philosopher, you must first be a Spinozist and that if you 
have not Spinozism, you have no philosophy. It is to be 
feared that Hegel criticized Spinoza not for what he 
actually said or thought but for what was understood as 
Spinoza’s view in his time.'*'*® However this may be, 
the fact remains that his theory endeavours to harmonize 
the absolute with the many. The philosophy of Hegel 
resolves being into thought, and thought into the unity 
of the logical moments of simple apprehension, judgment 
and reason, all purely spiritual acts, whereby being in 
itself, or seyn, becomes other than itself, or fur sich seyn, 
the universal being first by separating from itself particu- 
larised, and then by return into itself individualised, the 
whole being what Hegel characterizes as Des Process 
des Geistes or “ the Process of the Spirit”. This is what 
has been called ‘‘ the secret of Hegel”. It is an open 
secret, as has been well said, and one too that pervades the 
whole of his system. ” Open where you will,” writes Dr. 
Sterling, the first of his chief exponents in England, “ you 
find him always engaged in saying pretty well the same 
thing ” — always identity by otherness passing into selfness 
or making that for itself which is at first in itself. The 
unity that Hegel aims at is, again, BhedabhedUy wherein 
difference is particularised while unity is stressed. The 
two seem to be opposed to each other but are really allied 
to each other. Hegel’s identity of the opposites is what 
we see in Bhedabheda, The similarity does not end there, 
for we see BhldabhMa more than lurking in Hegel’s 
description of the nature of the absolute and its separation 
from itself. 

F. W. S. Schelling (1775-1854), though originally a 
student of Hegel, later attached himself to Fichte, and then 
departed from him in restoring the Absolute to the position 
of an unknown thing-in-itself. He re-established once 


See Pollock, loc.cit., 372, f.n. 2. 
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again the reality of the physical world. To him the 
beauty of the material world is sufficient ground for its 
reality. It is an expression of the Absolute as the mind 
is. The Absolute thus is neither mind nor matter, though 
it expresses itself in both. Thus Schelling’s theory of 
unity is essentially based on the idea of the Absolute being 
allowed its place of pre-eminence. Though he has been 
criticized as having gone back to Spinozism, it is clear 
that he urges as much the reality of the Absolute as the 
reality of the material world. That is just where he 
agrees with the BhMdbheda theory, which refuses to yield 
either the Absolute or the material world. 

J. T. Fechner (1801-1887), the great psychophysicist, 
who laid the foundations of the science of psychophysics 
in his Elements of Psychophysics, has elaborated a theory 
which has to be described as a phase of Bheddbheda. 
He regards the universe as a society of souls, and God 
as the supreme all-embracing Soul. To him, inwardly all 
souls are mental, though they appear outwardly to each 
other as material bodies. Just as smaller bodies are 
included in larger bodies, and all bodies are included in 
physical nature, so some souls are included in others, and 
the soul of God embraces all other souls. 

Rudolph Hermann Lotze (1817-1881), the German 
philosopher, author of Microcosmus, developed a system of 
teleological idealism — sometimes also called as idealistic 
pantheism — which is largely based on ethical considerations. 
According to it, ultimate reality is mental substance. 
Material phenomena are, in his view, appearances produced 
by souls or spiritual monads, but he held that these monads 
are not independent substances, but modes or states of God, 
who is the sole and infinite Substance. He repudiated both 
agnosticism and a mere mechanical view of the universe. 
In his view, mechanistic phenomena are appearances 
resulting from the uniform laws with which God comes out 
of these immanent activities which, he suggests, are, at the 
same time, directed to divine ends. He thus endeavoured 
to reconcile idealism with what might be called qualified 
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monadism of a kind which, while it is a departure from that 
of Leibniz, contains the elements of the BIiedabhMa 
doctrine. 

T. H. Green (1838-1882) and F. H. Bradley (1846- 
1924) continued in the spiritual tradition set up by Hegel. 
Green led the protest against empiricism and evolutionism, 
which denied to man a sense of moral obligation. Man 
is not a being who is simply “ the result of natural forces ”. 
To understand his real nature, it is necessary to understand, 
first, the nature of our consciousness, the reality of which 
is all that we are sure of in the first instance. Human 
consciousness is essentially self-consciousness. In man, 
even the simplest process of sense-perception is not a mere 
change, but the consciousness of a change. Human experi- 
ence, thus, consists not only of mere events, physical or 
mental, but of recognitions of such events. What is appre- 
hended, accordingly, is never a bare fact, but a recognized 
fact, a synthesis of relations in a consciousness which 
involves a self as well as the elements of the objects 
apprehended, which it holds together in the unity of 
the act of perception. Knowledge therefore always implies 
the work of the mind or self. The work of the mind, 
however, is not capricious or arbitrary. This is attested 
by the common distinction between truth and error, 
between reality and illusion and by the very existence 
of the sciences. But all this, in the view of Green, 
implies that the reality which we know is an intelligible 
reality, an ideal system, in short, a spiritual world. 
And such a world, in his opinion, can only be explained 
by reference to a spiritual “ principle which renders 
all relations possible and is itself determined by none 
of them ”, an absolute and eternal self-consciousness which 
apprehends as a whole what man knows only in part. 
This ” principle ”, this absolute, and eternal self-conscious- 
ness, is, to him, God. In some measure, man partakes of the 
self-consciousness of God. This participation is the source 
of morality and religion. For a self-conscious personality, 
according to him, cannot be supposed to pass away but 
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must partake of the nature of the eternal. A bridge 
between the Absolute and the finite is thus created — by the 
“principle which renders all relations possible and is itself 
determined by none of them”. The Absolute is the ideal and 
the finite partakes of its nature — the self-consciousness of the 
one being the self-consciousness of the other. Thus, the 
finite partakes of the “ nature of the eternal’’. Green thus 
affirms both unity and difference between the Absolute and 
the finite and harmonizes both by postulating a spiritual world, 
an “ ideal system ’’, drawn from his Hegelian repertoire. 
F. H. Bradley, if anything, is even more specific. He feels 
that the Hegelian view that the “ real’’ is the natural, adopt- 
ed by Green, is far from satisfying. He finds this kind of 
idealism not only “ as cold and ghost-like as the dreariest 
materialism ’’ but also the apparent glory of the perceived 
world as much “a deception and a cheat ’’, if it covers 
“ some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or un- 
earthly ballet of bloodless categories,’’ which Hegel’s 
idealism regards as ultimate reality. He makes “ immediate 
experience ’’ rather than “ cognitive consciousness ’’ his 
starting-point. He finds in immediate experience “ an 
immediate feeling, a knowing and being in one ”. It is 
doubtless at first an undifferentiated unity, and non- 
relational but it contains implicitly numerous distinctions 
which discursive thought or judgment makes explicit. For 
immediate experience is felt to be inadequate, and thought is 
our endeavour to supplement it by introducing distinctions, 
abstractions, qualifications, relations, etc. But the categories 
and concepts with which thought operates, though useful 
as working ideas for the special tasks of science, are 
unsatisfactory for a philosophic understanding of ultimate 
reality. “ The nature studied by the observer and by the 
poet and painter, is in all its sensible and emotional fulness 
a very real Nature. It is in most respects more real 
than the strict object of physical science.’’ For the 
concepts of science are abstract and not ultimately 
true. Space and time, relation and quality, primary and 
secondary qualities, motion and change, causation and 
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activity, self and things-in-themselves — all these notions, 
when closely examined, end in self-contradiction, and are 
therefore applicable only to mere “appearances”, not to 
ultimate reality. For ultimate reality must be self- 
consistent and harmonious. Yet even “appearances” 
cannot be mere illusions, though Bradley sometimes de- 
scribes them as such. They must have a place in ultimate 
reality. How is ultimate Reality, the Absolute, to be 
conceived? The clue to such a conception, though a 
very inadequate conception, is sought by Bradley in 
immediate experience, at least in immediate experience 
at — as it has been put — a higher remove. The Absolute 
is a Spirit embracing and completing all finite experiences 
and “ appearances ”. And the experience of the Absolute or 
the Absolute experience, repeats at a higher remove, with 
infinitely greater wealth and perfection, the “ immediate 
feeling”, the “ knowing and being in one ”, which charac- 
terizes the “ immediate experience ” of human beings. 
“ Reality is one experience ” and “ exper'ence” exhausts all 
reality. “ There is no being or fact outside of that which 
is commonly called psychical existence. Feeling, thought 
and volition — any groups under which we class psychical 
phenomena — are all the material of existence. And there 
is no other material actual or even possible. ” Spirit is 
to Bradley “ the unity of the manifold in which externa- 
lity of the manifold has utterly ceased. “ Outside of spirit,” 
according to him, “ there is not, and there cannot be, 
any reality, and the more that anything is spiritual, so 
much the more is it veritably real.” To Bradley, the 
Absolute was supra-personal, and it “ has no history of its 
own, though it contains histories without number.” The 
Absolute is a Spirit which embraces and completes all 
finite experiences and “ appearances ”. And that Spirit 
is the unity of the manifold in which the externality of 
the manifold has ceased. Finite experiences are there, 
but they are embraced in the Spirit — the Absolute ; 
the unity of the manifold makes the Spirit, the exter- 
nality of the manifold having ceased. This conception of 
49 v 
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the Absolute is much like Bkeddbheda, which postulates 
the unity of the manifold, the manifold having lost its 
externality. 

B. Bosanquet (1848-1923), who makes thought the 
pathway to absolute reality, reaches the Bkeddbheda 
position in a different manner. He refutes the idea that 
thought could lead, by its abstraction, to any inconsistencies. 
It is wrong, in his view, to identify thought with the 
formation of abstract universals, which naturally lead to an 
inadequate interpretation of reality. Thought is not 
merely abstract ; it is, at its best, systematic. It helps 
to construe the systemic character of reality. Its 
characteristic “ universal ” for the understanding of reality 
is the “ concrete universal ”, i.e.^ the conception of a 
“whole” or “system”, not the merely “abstract” 
universal which is only concerned with what is common 
or general in things instead of with their systematic 
inter-relations in a whole or system. Thus conceived, 
thought leads, not to contradiction or illusory appearance, 
but to the very heart of reality. It is, in fact, to Bosan- 
quet, “ the self-revelation of reality ”. Thought and 
reality are, to him, correlative. “ Thought,” he says, “ is 
always an affirmation about reality. ” And reality “ is 
the whole that thought is always endeavouring to affirm.” 
In all experience, the influence of “ the whole ” or the 
concrete universal, is implicit. In logical thought, which 
follows the natural impulse to seek the truth and reality, 
we have “ the whole ” operating explicitly as the criterion. 
In it “the idea of system, the spirit of the concrete universal, 
in other words, of individuality, is the central essence. ” 
All higher experiences are characterised by the fact that in 
them comes to light the coherence of things, the “ whole- 
ness ”, or system, i.e., integrity, of the universe, that is, 
the Absolute. In such experiences, accordingly, we feel 
“ the heart-beat of the Absolute”. And the Absolute 
is the final synthesis of mind and nature. Nature and 
mind are correlative. Nature is what is revealed to 
mind, and mind is what apprehends or interprets nature. 
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In the Absolute all finite experiences are transmuted and 
perfected into a complete whole. As such a whole in 
which everything is adjusted in relation to the rest, the 
Absolute may be described as self-directing. The Absolute 
is thus the one, according to Bosanquet, in which all finite 
experiences are changed and perfected into a whole. It is 
thus self-conditioned and self-regulating. The finite has no 
significance without it ; in it, it finds its coherence or 
systemic integrity. But its individuality is not denied ; but 
is affirmed and, indeed, without such individuality, the very 
conception of the idea of system, would be in danger. Only 
it would be without purpose, if it were not correlated to 
the whole, the Absolute. In his view, the finite can have 
no separate existence but must find its place in the Absolute, 
if human experience is any guide. 

Professor Benedetto Croce (born 1(S66), the leading 
Italian Idealist philosopher, has propounded a philosophy of 
the spirit which is likewise a form of the BhMabhMa theory. 
He starts with the view that conscious experience is 
the only sort of reality that need be assumed. But he 
concedes that spiritual reality contains more than the ex- 
perience of merely finite minds. He also posits a universal 
consciousness or spirit which is immanent in all finite minds 
and is more than the mere totality of finite minds. While 
Hegel and his school of thought conceived of the dialect of 
thought as essentially logical rather than temporal in charac- 
ter — though Hegel had to agree that it was also a process 
in time — Croce definitely regards the cosmic spirit as a 
process in time and identifies reality with history. In other 
words, he represents reality as incessantly changing, always 
active, ever creative. Much like Bergson and James, he 
rejects the idea of a static, immutable Absolute, or “ block 
universe,” complete once for all. Cosmic activity proceeds 
in cycles, but is without a beginning and without an end. 
Within this total spiritual activity, certain phases, aspects 
or factors may, he holds, be distinguished, though not 
separated. He distinguishes theoretical from practical 
activity. Within each of these, he makes further distinctions. 
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Under theoretical, he differentiates intuitions from concepts, 
which are thoughts or ideas. Intuition, he holds, is the act 
of creating the materials of cognition and exemplifies it by 
the creation of the artist. In this case, the mind has no 
material from outside supplied to it ; it simply creates or 
produces its intuitions. On the other hand, conceptual 
thinking operates on intuitions and traces relations be- 
tween them, or traces what is universal in them. Concepts, 
indeed, are immanent in the intuitions, it being impossi- 
ble to separate them. Concepts, however, have a certain 
special significance. They are common to all minds 
and are the means of communion between them. They 
are universal, and are expressive of the Universal Spirit 
that is immanent in all finite minds. As to the objects 
to which theoretical activity must always be directed, 
they also are the creations of that activity. In fact 
the process of thinking, the object of thought, and the 
discrimination between the activity and the object are all of 
them aspects of the same total experience. They seem 
separate, but are not. It is only by a process of abstraction 
that a world of seemingly independent objects is set up over 
against the world of thought. Next, as to practical activity, 
Croce holds that this is always volition, since there are 
no physical actions in a spiritual world. As volition 
depends on cognition, practical activity is dependent on 
theoretical activity. To Croce, this world is in the region 
of pure intuition, of experience accepted for its own sake. 
The question of the reality of experience does not arise in 
this region. We are satisfied with experience itself, simply 
as such. But anything can be intuited and taken as pure 
experience. The world then can be imagined as simply 
existing and as satisfying our desires simply by being 
so imagined. This does not preclude the conception of a 
world that exists and of the idea that its existence is an 
affair of perfect interconnection and coherence. Croce is 
largely governed by the Hegelian idea of the supremacy of 
the Spirit, though he differs from his master in suggesting 
that religion is only imperfect philosophy and not the 
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supreme form of the Spirit. However this may be, Croce 
agrees with Bheddbheda when he refuses to accept the 
“ block universe ” idea ; when he speaks of a universal 
consciousness or spirit as immanent in all finite minds 
and is something more than a mere totality of finite minds ; 
when he suggests the Cosmic Spirit as a process in 
time ; and when he speaks of concepts as being universal 
and as expressive of the universal Spirit that is immanent 
in all finite minds. 

J. Royce (1855-1916), the well-known American 
philosopher, approaches to some extent the views of 
Bradley. To him finite ideas are not mere images, but 
imply some mode of action, and therefore some purpose. 
Such purpose constitutes its internal meaning. They also 
possess an internal meaning ; the external meaning having 
reference to objects beyond themselves. But objects 
cannot be really independent of the knowledge relating to 
them. To be related, the object and the idea should have 
something in common. The reality of these objects of 
reference thus consists in their fulfilment of the inner 
meanings of the corresponding ideas. The reality of an 
object is accordingly conceived as the realization in experience 
of the purpose involved in the internal meaning of an idea. 
Whether this purpose is or is not fulfilled can only be 
judged by the idea itself. Thus the idea itself is construct- 
ed as having a purpose and will of its own. Thought 
thus came to be conceived by Royce as a conscious life in 
which ideas embody their purposes in objects. From this 
point of view, “to be” means to express “the complete in- 
ternal meaning of an absolute system of ideas ”. This is so, 
because reality in its fulness must fulfil all ideas. It follows 
from this that finite ideas must be assumed to be absorbed 
in one complete system of ideas and one all -comprehensive 
purpose which finds its satisfaction in the total realm of 
existence. Absolute experience, however, embraces much 
that is beyond finite experience. According to Royce’s con- 
ception, human individuals are not merely engulfed in the 
Absolute, but are, in some way, conserved. Each individual 
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expresses in his own way something of the Absolute will, and 
so constitutes a unique part of the unique whole. Even 
time, in his view, is not entirely superseded, in the Abso- 
lute, by an eternity that is utterly different from it. He 
rather would suggest that “Eternity is the Absolute’s simul- 
taneous apprehension of all time, somewhat in the same 
way as a melody is the simultaneous apprehension of a 
certain sequence of notes.” The significance of Royce’s 
theory in the light of BhedabJiMa will be evident when it is 
said that he tries to reconcile by it the theories of monism 
and pluralism in a manner which is strikingly illustrative 
of the hold of this doctrine in modern Western philosophy. 

This is even more evident when we review the views 
of a few other Western philosophers of modern times, 
who have propounded what may be styled composite types of 
Realism in their endeavour to effect compromises between 
different kinds of philosophical opposites — monism and 
pluralism, idealism and materialism, empiricism and ration- 
alism. Renouvier, who essayed a fusion of positivism 
and idealism on a basis of phenomenalism, is a good 
example of this tendency. In his later writings, he admitted 
the existence of more organic individualities than orderly 
of phenomena, namely, monads, spiritual indi- 
vidualities and personalities. “ When freedom makes its 
appearance,” he says, “in a given being, that being, bound 
by a thousand relations to other beings, acquires an in- 
comparably more individual existence; what was only 
distinguished is now separated ; what was a self becomes 
self-subsistent, an essence, or a substance ; an indi- 

vidual, and the most individual that is known — the human 
individual, the human person.” Further, to form a com- 
prehensive view of reality as a whole, more is needed 
than a knowledge of the categories and particular laws. 
We have to assume the law of contradiction, and have 
recourse to the principle of free Belief under the inspiration 
of our whole personality. Renouvier believed in a kind of 
harmony between man and the universe, in virtue of which 
the universe responds to the moral demands of man. In 
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view of his rather wide departure from absolute idealism, 
Professor Wolf is inclined to class him with critical idealism 
or even monadism, but he is not only idealistic but his very 
monadism and indeed his pluralism enables us to put him 
down under the Bhedabhedavadins. Next, G. Gentile 
(born 1875) for whom self-consciousness is ultimate reality, 
suggests that just as the self-consciousness of a finite 
mind or spirit is immanent in each of its experiences, 
so the universal consciousness or spirit is immanent in 
each finite self-consciousness. Finite minds are therefore 
only moments or aspects of the universal mind which at 
once is and creates the universe. Although the subjective 
and objective phases or moments of self-experience (finite 
or cosmic) are not really separate, yet they are distin- 
guishable. 

W. E. Hocking (born 1873) who elaborates a philoso- 
phy which admittedly contains elements drawn from idealism, 
naturalism and pragmatism, suggests that sense experience 
is a common link between many selves and that thereby 
we get to know directly not only other human selves but 
even God himself. Hocking regards the whole world as a 
self. “ This word Self,” he writes, “ indicates chiefly that 
the mental life within the world has its unity, and that all 
the meanings of things cohere in a single will.” The 
ultimate evidence for the self-hood of the whole world is to 
be found in immediate experience. “We, as a group of 
human selves,” he adds, “ know that we are not alone in 
the universe: that is our first and persistent intuition.” 
But the self of the universe is infinite in its depth and 
mystery. And human life is a reaching out to the reality 
of things as a region in which the discovery of value need 
never end. The human self spans past and future, lives 
on values, and is free, determining out of a matrix of many 
possibilities which shall become fact. But the human 
self is not all these things from the beginning — its freedom 
and its immortality must be won. In these respects man 
is the creator of his own destiny. That is not a mere echo 
of BMddb/ieaa, but Bheddbheda itself in its fullest sense as 
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propounded in the last Sutras of the V^dnta-Sutras by 
Sripati and his school of thought. 

Janies Ward (1843-1925) propounded a theory which 
partakes of the character of BhMdbheda. Though agreeing 
with contemporary idealists to some extent, he fell back on 
theism to avoid, it would seem, speculation. He maintain- 
ed that actual experience does not involve a dualism of 
matter and mind, but a duality of subject and object and 
that this duality-in-unity {BhMdbheda) is consistent with a 
spiritual monism in which the unity of nature is conceived 
to be the counterpart of the unity of experience. Beginning 
with the plurality of reals, he proceeded to find out where 
such an empirical method would lead him, assuming the 
existence of an indefinite variety of psychical beings of all 
grades, some higher than human minds, others much lower, 
but all tending to self-conservation and self-realization. 
This conception of all entities as psychical individuals, 
based on the principle of continuity, led him to endow them 
with spontaneity. Spontaneous activity leads into regular 
habits while their co-operation and organization leads to 
progress by a kind of creative synthesis, just as a melody 
comes into being when single notes follow in a certain 
sequence, or a certain level of culture is attained when 
SQciety is organized on certain harmonious lines. As the 
final of progress, he suggests the “ eventual consummation 
of a perfect commonwealth, wherein all co-operate and none 
conflicts, wherein the many have become one, one realm of 
ends.” Ward thus construes the world as a plurality of 
psychical beings, primarily independent as regards their 
existence, and yet always mutually acting and reacting up- 
on each other, “ an ontological plurality that is yet somehow 
a cosmological unity ”. Fearing that all this might mean 
“ some ground beyond itself ”, he called in the aid of theism 
to supplement his spiritual pluralism. Without subscribing 
to the common ideas of creation, he held that God in some 
sense sustains the world by a continuous act of self-limita- 
tion. The pluralistic aspect of Bheddbheda implicitly postu- 
lates such a view and though Ward feared that he had been 
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more speculative in this part of his philosophy, and treated 
it as a matter of faith and his belief in God and in immor- 
tality on moralgrounds, there is reason to believe that the 
conclusion he arrived at was the more sound because any 
other would not be in keeping with the premises with 
which he started his simple, yet daring, theory. 

The ethical philosopher W. R. Sorley (born 1855) tries 
to harmonise natural laws which constitute the causal order 
of the existing world with values which constitute its moral 
order. Values apply to personal life, and their validity 
consists in expressing an ideal which people feel they ought 
to realize. Natural laws apply to phenojmena in space and 
time, and their validity consists in their reality. A satis- 
factory theory of reality must harmonise these two orders. 
Sorley’s solution postulates a universe consisting of a 
Supreme Mind, or God, to whom finite minds and their 
environment owe their reality. God is the creator, the 
essence and source of all values, but is willing that these 
values should be shared by the free minds who owe their 
being to Him. If Sorley had persuaded himself to follow 
out his theory, he would have naturally ended in BhMa- 
bheda, for that seems implicit in it. He thus lacks not so 
much definiteness as a purposeful pursuing of his theory. 

The moral philosopher A. E. Taylor (born 1869), who 
seeks to harmonise the exigencies of scientific thought with 
the moral and religious demands of life, suggests that the 
reality of religious experience is evidence of the reality of its 
object. Postulating a theistic position, he holds that the 
ultimate ground of things is a single supreme reality which is 
the source of everything other than itself, and has the charac- 
teristic of being intrinsically complete or perfect, and an 
adequate object of adoration or worship. This supreme 
reality is best conceived after the analogy of the human 
spirit at its very best. The reality of moral progress, in 
his view, presupposes the reality of time, of causal agency, 
of free-will, and of permanent personality. The moral 
life is a life of tension between the temporal and the eternal 
and is only possible to a being which is neither abiding nor 
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simply mutable, but both at once. It is a life of real 
adventure which begins with “ nature ” and ends in “ super- 
nature The attainment of a fully unified personality 
depends on our finding our principal good in God, the 
concrete unity of all good in its source. The implication 
of morality is thus a double one. It points to the existence 
of God as the absolute and final plenitude of good, and to 
an eternal destiny for the moral person whose aim is the 
fruition of the good. Taylor’s conception of supreme 
reality after the human spirit at its best has its counterpart 
in Bhedablieda which asks the devotee to concentrate on 
the Self as the V>x-^x(v3Xi {Brahma- Sutras^ IV. 1. 1-3). His 
description of moral life as a life of tension between the 
temporal and the eternal ; his idea of God as the unity 
of all good in its source ; and his suggestion that the 
attainment of a fully unified personality depends on our 
finding our principal good in God — find a place in the theistic 
turn that Bheddbheda receives at the hands of Sripati. 
Taylor’s forecast of the nature of man’s life “ in Heaven”, 
after his present life of ” probation ” is also worthy of 
remark. While the process of character-forming will be 
over, the activity issuing from character will, Taylor says, 
remain. In Bheddbkeda of the type enunciated by Sripati, 
this ” activity ” is countenanced. 

The Russian philosopher Lossky (born 1870) adum- 
brates a philosophical standpoint which, as Professor Wolf 
puts it, oscillates ” between spiritual pluralism and absolute 
idealism”, a something which seems allied to Bheddbkeda. 
Lossky conceives the principle of life not as a force but as a 
substance exercising the creative activity that is the source 
of its laws and not their slave. He conceives the universe 
on this analogy. The world, to him, is an organic whole 
— an organic whole which is prior to its parts, so that the 
parts can only come into being and continue to exist 
within the whole. “ The unity of the intelligible world 
is,” further to him, “ not a functional unity of abstract 
ideas but a community of beings that live an infinite life.” 
Such an organic life cannot, however, be self-existent. It 
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has to be grounded, in his view, on some higher principle. 
He traces the unity of the cosmos, accordingly, to 
“ a super-cosmic principle, the Absolute, as the source of 
a plurality of substances which form a unity more intimate 
than the abstract unity of the world, and nevertheless remain 
free in their activity.” It is thus that Lossky finds a 
philosophical basis for theism in his “ Organic Concrete 
Ideal-Realism ” which, rather not very picturesque name, 
seems to signify nothing more than a phase of Bhedabheda, 
much akin to what Sripati has propounded. 

The German B'. Husserl (born 1859), one of the great^ 
leaders of the Neo-Kantianism and the founder of^* 
phenomenological movement, propounds a theory ^ 
starts with realism and ends with idealism, Mh' 
the characteristic of Bheddb/teda considered as 
Sophy. It is his idealism that animates his ph 
logical method from the start. He suggests that 
objects and the activities by which it appreher 
not ultimately different in kind, only in degrr 
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Absolute of Hegel. Husserl, it will be seen, starting 
with Kant ends in Hegel, which is enough to indicate his 
kinship with Bheddbheda. 

The philosophy of H. Bergson (born 1859) bears more 
than a mere trace of the theory of Bheddbheda. Protesting 
against scientific mechanism, he tries to vindicate the 
spiritual character of the universe as a whole. He does 
not, however, deny altogether the reality of matter and of 
natural law. What Professor Wolf calls the “ key concepts " 
of his system are those of change, activity, freedom, creative 
olution, duration and intuition. His philosophy is 
nonly described, for this reason, as the “ philosophy of 
' ” or of “ creative evolution ”. To him, ultimate 
neither material nor mental, but something less 
ive from which both mind and matter derive, 
nge”, a flow of events, a surging life., moving in- 
:> new forms. It is not static. The functions 
on attributes to matter are not wholly evil. It 
ale of individuation, it divides the sea of life 
’dividualities who can each develop distinc- 
s. Moreover, the very obstacles that 
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Bergson, James develops a psychology which lays stress on 
the activity of consciousness or experience, which, under 
the influence of emotional and practical interests, selects for 
attention only certain things from a “ theatre of simultaneous 
possibilities His philosophy is a protest against excessive 
intellectualism and the monism or singularism or of absolute 
idealism and its conception of an eternally finished static 
world or “ block universe He has a keen feeling for wb 
lives and moves, and to this feeling is traced by Profe 
Wolf the most distinctive factors in his philosophy — it" 
ralism, individuality, freedom and novelty.”^® Jarr 
his world-view on his psychology. His conception 
is thus built on “ experience He accordir 
accept the reality of a superhuman conscious' 
of all finite minds. He found justificatio 
from evidence derived from psychical 
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he approved of theism, he regarded Gf 
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have meant more by this suggestion than that the world is 
undetermined so that it is quite possible, as Professor 
Wolf puts it, to realize in it whatever we reasonably think 
ought to be realized. James’ world-view thus rejects a 
static conception of the world; accepts pluralism; grants 
individuality and freedom ; and concedes a superhuman 
lonsciousness composed of all finite ends. All these are 
'ments in BhMabheda^ while his activism seems closely 
■I to a type of Sakiism. 

' mong modern realists. Professor S. Alexander 
'S9), whose system of philosophy is held to be in 
' with the spirit of modern science, suggests a 
of alliance with BhMabheda. According to him, 
nsness is the highest quality in human beings, 
"her qualities in the universe. The highest 
ited by him the “deity” or “ divinity ”, 
■'^st quality of God. The whole is, in his 
'of God, mind being a lower quality. 

‘ deity ” is always changing, as the 
iplete and higher qualities may continue 
“ deity ” is always becoming, always 
the whole universe tending towards 
This accounts for the human 
■•r communion with Him. The 
0 infinite One in this manner : 
<^he many in which they are 
which they are engulfed.” 
that the quality of “deity” 
'Id aim at ; that the whole 
I that the infinite One 
postulates a world- 
lents of BMdabheda. 


2 midst of sweat and 
he adds, “ it was 
• (t Modernisme, 82. 
'lat Pragmatists were 
of the economy of 
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occasions, inter-related in some determinate fashion in one 
extensive quantum. A thing or a person is a society of 
events, or a systematic stream of such events, having a 
certain causal continuity. As each actual occasion is con- 
nected with every other such occasion, the universe is one 
compact, organic system of actual occasions, an “ interlocked 
community ” of events. The interlockings of actual oc- 
casions are called “pretensions”, and conceived causally. 
Each actual occasion is generated from its pretensions of 
preceding occasions, and is pretended by succeeding 
occasions. In this way, each actual occasion attains 
“ objective immortality ” in spite of the flux. The “together- 
ness ” of the universe, and the principle of “ concretion ” 
is identified yith God Whitehead, however, adds that 
“ God is not concrete, but he is the ground of concrete 
actuality.” Tlot only that ; “ the world is the multiplicity 
of finites seecing a perfected unity.” And finally, God is 
“the unity (f vision seeking physical multiplicity ”. God 
is also “ the Aire for feeling, the second stage of desire”, 
and each (oeature has its “pretension into God ” • “The 
theme of osmology, which is the basis of all religions,” 
says White -'ad, “ is the story of the dynamic effort of the 

World pas lng into everlasting unity, and of the static 
majority o' God’s vision, accompanying its purpose of 
completion by absorption of the World’s multiplicity of 
effort.” fi«t he adds, “neither God nor the World reaches 
static com] AJtion. Both are in the grip of the ultimate meta- 
physical g iund, the creative advance into novelty.” Thus 
Whiteheaef^ world-idea not only postulates an organic 
world, bur» ilso a realistic world ; but the realistic world 
is in a s h of flux — nothing is but everything becomes, 
that the tsth of being is becoming. It is not surprising 
that Prof Q^r Wolf should recall the fact that there is in 
Whitehea h theory not only the Heraclitian idea of every- 
thing thn ;hout the universe being in constant flux but 
also som doing of Plato’s ideas of “ eternal objects ” in it. 
His doeb'/'i of “pretensions” conceived causally, which 
Professoi Volf compares to Bergson’s conception of the 
so F 
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telescoping of the past in the present, resembles the cosmic 
process which is postulated by the Bhldabhldins in so far as 
they admit a realistic view of this world. But the elements 
in Whitehead’s theory which are pre-eminently of the Bkedd- 
bheda order are where he speaks of the “ togetherness ” 
of the universe and of “ the principle of concretion ” ; 
where he suggests that God is the “ ground of concrete 
reality where he says that “ the world is the multiplicity 
of finites seeking a perfected unity ” and where he suggests 
that God is “ the unity of vision seeking physical multipli- 
city The other idea that neither God nor the World 
reaches static completion also finds its counterpart in 
Bheddbheda which differs in this respect fundamentally 
from A bheda. 

Spinoza, Father of Modern Western Philosophy. 

The manner in which Bheddbheda i:^ reflected in 
Western philosophy since the time of Spinc.ta has been 
touched upon so far. Spinoza’s influence was v^st, not only 
on Germany but throughout the Western worlJ. He has 
moulded modern culture, philosophy and religioil as perhaps 
no single thinker in Europe has done. Polloci^^has set out 
in his work the extent and range of Spinoza’s ! nfluence in 
Europe, fie has been acclaimed the founder ^of modern 
philosophy, a verdict which has been confirmed b ^he general 
voice of German criticism.“*^ Pollock sin^^2s out, in 
England, Wordsworth and Shelley, the latter ofVhom tried 
even a translation of the Tractatus ; then come, \ his view, 
P'. D. Maurice and G. H. Lewes ; Matthew .^rnold and 
Froude; and in France, Victor Cousin, TainH Flaubert, 
Paul Janet and Renan.”*" Mr. Melamed, in his recent 
study of Spinoza, has enlarged this list and poin^ out how 
greatly Spinoza has influenced modern cultui-- Lenin, 
the maker of Soviet Russia, is said to treat im as the 
official philosopher of Red Russia. Bismarck,^who built 


the old German Empire, was attached to his phil 

sophy, if 

Pollock, loc. at., 373-374. , 



“»» Ibid., 374 ; 376 ; 378. 
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his biographer Busch is to be believed. Then comes 
Frederick Nietzsche, the philosopher of Superman. Besides 
Goethe, Kant, Fitche, Schelling, Hegel and Schopenhauer, 
who have been already mentioned. Herder and Schiller 
were overwhelmed by Spinoza’s philosophy. Though a 
critic of Spinoza, Eduard von Hartmann, defends his 
monism and doctrine of the Substance. To the very end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, 
Spinozism remained an important factor in Western philo- 
sophy. Herbert Spencer in England, Wundt and Lotze in 
Germany, Bergson and Renouvier in France were greatly 
influenced by many elements in Spinoza’s philosophy. 

Spinoza and Modern Science. 

In the religious sphere, the influence of Spinoza was as 
great as on the philosophical. The entire Protestant Church 
was against him. The German philosopher Wolff, though 
he disagreed from Spinoza, still defended him. Enlighten- 
ment, however, soon spread. Lessing’s religious theory — 
differentiating the religion of Christ from the Christian 
religion — was suggested to him by Spinoza. Kant’s hostile 
attitude towards the Old Testament, he owed to Spinoza. 
Judaism to him is an example of organized religion without 
any moral basis to support it. To him true religion starts 
with Christianity and Jesus the first great religious teacher. 
Schleiermacher discovered salvation and beatitude in 
Spinoza’s intellectual love of God. Religion to him was 
not identical with knowledge. To him, its primary purpose 
was to visualize the universe in its every aspect and in all 
its manifoldness. This renders man humble and meek. 
Religion thus becomes the immediate consciousness of being, 
the recognition that all finality is part of the infinite and 
that all timeliness is part of eternity. To seek, to find, and 
to recognize eternity in everything that moves and lives, 
in all action and suffering, is religion. Hence it is only a 
state of mind bordering on passivity and mystical vision. 
Schleiermacher thus makes religion a pious vision from 
which meekness, love, gratitude, pity and repentance must 
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be deduced. These phenomena are not ethical but religious 
in character. Religion is not thus the support of morality 
or ethics, but only the companion of man. It cannot be 
expressed in terms of law, for it is not reason but emotion. 
Religion thus is identical with emotion. Thus though 
he began with Spinoza, Schleiermacher ends with him- 
self. He attempted to formulate an emotional rather 
than an intellectual love of God. But emotion divorced 
from reason may degenerate into wild passion which 
inspired the Spanish Inquisition and the witchcraft super- 
stition in Europe. In England, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
following Spinoza, endeavoured to rationalize religion. He 
rejected the dogmatic theories of revelation in the Christian 
Scriptures, though he was fully convinced of their ethical 
value. He was for the religion of Christ and not for the 
Christian Church. To Carlyle, too, religion is a matter 
of the heart and of the emotions, originating not in man’s 
intellect, but in his intuition ; with Spinoza and Goethe, 
he rejects the idea of a God who pushes and moves the 
world from without. He holds that God can only be found 
in the human heart. Though God is the central problem 
of religion, man’s activities must also find a place in it. 
Both Francis Newman and Matthew Arnold came under 
Spinoza’s influence. The personality of Spinoza so deeply 
impressed Arnold that he came to identify ethics with 
religion. He could not believe in the existence of a super- 
mundane God or accept Biblical miracles. Newman 
adopted in part Spinoza’s attitude towards the Bible. In 
France, Spinoza’s influence was less because of the great 
personality of Descartes. Still, Victor Cousin, Ernest 
Renan, Taine and many others of the nineteenth century 
fell under his spell. More important than this, Spinoza 
broke through Roman Catholicism and made it yield in the 
matter of higher criticism. Even the greatest poets of 
England, France and Germany, including Goethe, Shelley 
and Hugo, came under Spinoza’s sway. Mr. Mela- 
med devotes many pages in his volume to describe the new 
cynicism that his influence gave birth to. Not only poets but 
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also men of science became the votaries of Spinoza. 
Among these may be mentioned Albert Einstein, Reichen- 
back, Planck. These, however, were the successors of an 
earlier set which includes Friedrich Wilhelm Stock, the 
physiologist ; Holbach and Delamettrie, the vitalist Miller 
and the mechanist Haeckel. Among psychologists may be 
mentioned Fechner, Wundt and Freud. Though in physics, 
his influence has been on the wane — both his theory of 
causation and his theory of substance have been subjected to 
adverse criticism — there is no gainsaying that he still 
wields considerable sway over science to-day. “ As long 
as Spinoza’s world-picture will continue to dazzle humanity,” 
as Mr. Melamed puts it, ” so long will it continue to 
influence science.””*** 

Upanishadic Origin of Spinoza’s Root-Ideas. 

Where did Spinoza get his main ideas from ? We 
have seen the influence on him of Descartes, Hobbes, 
Bacon ; of the Rabbinical writers ; of Bruno ; and of the 
Neo-Platonists. The Jewish school of thought and Bruno 
were influenced by Neo- Platonism and Neo- Platonism in its 
turn was semi-oriental in character. As Pollock has remarked, 
whatever theory we may adopt “ the East has a considerable 
share in this portion of Spinoza’s materials.” But Pollock, 
however, avers that “ it seems impossible, even if it were 
worthwhile, to disentangle all the details.” This is rather 
inexplicable, especially if we are able to ” disentangle all the 
details Apart from earlier writers, to whom he owes 
much, this is what Mr. Melamed — in his Spinoza and 
Buddha — attempted to essay and it seems necessary to 
refer to his arguments to indicate briefly the Upanishadic 
and Buddhistic elements in the philosophy of Spinoza. 
It is interesting to note Mr. Melamed describing Spinoza as 
” the greatest occidental representative of Eastern mysti- 
cism ”. Though somewhat rhetorical in character, Mr. 

Melamed, loc. cit., 115. See also Notes and Bibliography, 
included in his work for indicating Spinoza’s influence in Germany 
and England, 368-376, 
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Melamed’s work shows considerable study and thought, 
both of Eastern and Western philosophy and religion. 
Though a lack of first-hand knowledge of Eastern writers 
in philosophy — mainly Indian — has proved an evident dis- 
advantage to him, still, it must be acknowledged he has 
tried to probe matters deeply and endeavoured to get to the 
roots of the main issues involved. A question that he raises 
is this : — Is there any possible connection between Buddhism 
and the ideas underlying Spinoza’s system ? This question 
is discussed at length by Mr. Melamed in a long and 
interesting chapter in which he describes how Buddhism 
spread westward and swamped the Western world with its 
passive world-idea : 

“ It is one of the most astounding paradoxes in the 
history of man’s spiritual development that not the active 
world-idea of the Greek or Hebrew, but the passive world- 
idea of the Hindu, became predominant in the Western 
world. But the paradox is easily explained when one 
considers that the representatives of the active world-idea 
had exhausted themselves through centuries of combat 
and strife with each other. When the sources of subjec- 
tivism and individualism in Judea and Greece had spent 
themselves, the spirit of passivity and pessimism of the 
Middle East settled upon the Grecian Polis and upon the 
Judean hamlets. The figure of the ancient Gi'eek Eros 
transformed itself into the patent God-seeker, and the virile 
and courageous Prophet of Jerusalem was replaced by the 
meek and the will-less scribe. 

“ Hinduism in its Buddhistic form finally overwhelmed 
the Western world, not because its world-idea was in- 
herently superior to that of the Greek or the Hebrew, but 
because, being passive and still from the very beginning, 
it had not spent itself as did the other two world-concepts. 
With death as its goal it could not die, for nothing is more 
immortal than the cemetery. 

“ After the death of Gautama, Buddhism stole into 
the Western world and rooted itself into the soil. It 
spread its wings over the dying cities of Aramaic lands and 
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even enveloped the great seeds of Hellenistic civilization. 
And just as the Eastern Aryan, because of his weakened 
physique, surrendered to nature, so now did the Western 
Aryan, in his hour of exhaustion, surrendered to the spirit 
of the East. 

“ Although from times immemorial there were certain 
contacts between the Eastern and the Western Aryans, the 
logic of history demanded that Palestine should become 
the meeting-ground of the East and the West. This was not 
due to any blind caprice of fate. Palestine is geographically 
situated midway between the settlements of the Eastern 
and the Western Aryans, and was thus the logical battle- 
ground for the two contradicting world-ideas to encounter 
and to decide man’s spiritual destiny for a thousand years. 
Buddhism closed in on Palestine from Persia and Babylonia 
on the East and from Greece and Egypt on the West. 
The struggle between the Buddhist and the Hellenist in 
Palestine destroyed not merely the Greek but also the Jew. 

“ The triumph of Buddhism in Palestine led to the 
greatest religious upheaval in the world’s history, resulting, 
first, in the destruction of Judea ; second, in the rise of 
Christianity ; and, third, in the destruction of ancient 
Rome. All historians and scholars, except St. Augustine, 
agree that the rise of Christianity spelled ruin to ancient 
Rome. Not the aggressive barbarians, but the ascetic 
saints who planted Eastern holiness in the Western world, 
were the true destroyers of Rome. It is equally true that 
not the Roman Csesar but the Buddha Gautama destroyed 
Judea. Not the desolation of the land by the Roman 
legions, but the dilution of Judaic culture by Buddhism, 
destroyed the entire fabric of Jewish life in Palestine. The 
moment when the spirit of Buddhism infiltrated into 
Palestine and led to the formation of sects, which were 
opposed to the fabric ideas of the supremacy of man and 
the value of earthly life, the die was cast. The Essenes, 
the Mandeans, and the various Nazareans, who were 
permeated with the spirit of more or less diluted Buddhism, 
brought there by Buddhistic monks and Missionaries, 
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spread the gospel of salvation, redemption, beatitude 
through self-denial, resignation and deadening of the senses. 
There the ideal of the holy as against the ideal of the good 
or the beautiful destroyed the devitalized and decadent 
Hebraic culture and set the stage for the elimination of 
ancient Hebraism as a force in the world’s history. 

“ In describing the processes of the origin of Western 
redemptive religiosity, it will become evident that the 
powerful tendencies emanating from the East, which had 
reached their culmination point in Buddhism, continued 
themselves in St. John, St. Paul, and St. Augustine. 
Their spirit uprooted and destroyed the civilization of 
classical antiquity and forced upon occidental humanity 
a new mentality. Paulinic Christianity is a new mentality 
rather than a new religion.” 

Tracing the history of the spread of Hindu philosophi- 
cal ideas into the West, Mr. Melamed suggests that the 
speculative and scientific ideas associated with the name of 
Pythagoras were already current in India as early as 
600 B.C. He draws attention to the analogies that exist 
between the Sankhya and Pythagorean systems. Further, 
the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis is allied to the 
Hindu tenet of the transmigration of the soul. Even the 
so-called Pythagorean theorem of the irrational number 
had been developed long before him in the Sulva Sutras in 
India. ‘‘The very character of the Pythagorean organiza- 
tion, the religious fraternity,” he says, ‘‘ was Hindu and 
not Greek in origin. Whether he acquired his Hindu wisdom 
in India or in Persia, there can be no doubt that he repre- 
sents an Eastern tendency in Western thought. Not 

only Pythagoras but also Empedocles, Xenophanes and 
Parmenides represent, according to him, Hindu wisdom 
in the West. He alludes to the striking similarity in 
the views of the Xenophanes and the Upanishads. 
Xenophanes, the founder of the Eleatic School of Grecian 

Melamed, loc. cit., 304-305, quoting Sir William Jones and 
Leopold von Schroeder. See the latter’s Essay : Pythagoras und die 
India (1894), 
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philosophy, was born in Asia Minor and was evidently 
influenced by Indian thought. He was the first to enunciate 
in the West the doctrine “all is one” but without speci- 
fying whether this unity was intellectual or moral, though 
Aristotle says he called God the one. Parmenides 
and Zeno were leading adherents and advocates of this 
school of thought, all three belonging to Elia from which 
fact the School takes its name. Parmenides flourished 
about the 5th century B.C. He seeks to demonstrate the 
existence of an Absolute which is unthinkable because it is 
without limits, and which he identifies with thought, as the 
one in the many. Zeno, a contemporary of Parmenides, 
completed this school of philosophy. The Eleatic School 
had thus for hs ground-principle the affirmation of the unity, 
negativing the diversity, of being — in other words, the 
affirmation of pure being as alone real to the exclusion of 
everything finite and merely phenomenal. These doctrines 
of the Eleatics sound like echoes of the Upanishads and 
the systems of Vedantic thought built upon them.“^^ 
Empedocles (440 B.C.), who conceived the universe as 
made up of “ four eternal, self-subsistent, mutually underi- 
vative, but divisible, primal material bodies, mingled and 
moulded by two moving forces, the uniting one of friend- 
ship and the disuniting one of strife,” has also been held 
by Garbe to have derived his doctrine from Hindu sources. 
Likewise, Heraclitus’ (480 B.C.) theory of the eternal 
change has been held to correspond to the doctrine of the 
Sankhya philosophy. His theory that everything through- 
out the universe is in constant flux and nothing permanent, 
but in transition from being to nothing and from nothing to 
being, from life to death and death to life, that nothing is, 
that everything becomes, that the truth of being is becom- 
ing, that no one, nothing is exempt from this law, the law 
symbolised by the fable of the Phoenix in the fire corresponds, 
according to many scholars, to a similar theory of the 

Melamed, loc. cit., 304-305, quoting Garbe’s Philosophy of 
India (1897). See also Albert Schwegler’s History of Philosophy, 
translated by H. Stirling. 
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Sankhya philosophy. Heraclitus’ theory of the many 
annihilations and reformations of the universe, in Cole- 
brook’s opinion, is analogous to a similar one found in the 
Sankhya system. There are many elements in Plato’s 
philosophy which are, says Melamed, of Hindu origin, 
he basing them through Pythagoras. Summing up, Mr. 
Melamed writes that “a thorough examination of the century- 
old controversy about Hindu-Greek relationships justifies 
the assumption that both branches of the Aryan race were in 
touch with each other. The analogies and parallels in the 
philosophical thought of both cultures are so striking that they 
cannot be explained by logical continuity alone.” “ Ancient 
India,” he adds, ” was never hermetically sealed to the outer 
world. From times immemorial, it was reached by traders 
from Western and Central Asia. A country with a rich 
culture like India, which was constantly visited by traders 
from many countries, was bound to colour the historical 
process of other countries which were in contact with the 
West. The cultural stream moved westward from India, 
and not eastward from Greece, for the eastern Aryan 
matured intellectually before his Western cousin. Alexan- 
der’s attraction to the East was stimulated, not by a sudden 
vision of the Orient, but by older Greek tradition.” 

In the Post- Buddhistic era, the relationship even 
grew stronger, Indian kings sending ambassadors to the 
courts of foreign kings. This is well exemplified in the 
case of King Asoka, whose Edicts testify to the fact that 
he not only kept up friendly relations with neighbouring 
kings in India but also sent missions to Antioches of Syria 
(B.C. 261-246), Ptolemy II of Egypt (B.C. 285-247), Magas 
of Cyrene in North Africa (died 258 B.C.), Antigonas of 
Macedonia (B.C. 277-239) and the King of Epiros. The 
desire for closer contact brought from Seleucus the well- 
known Megasthenes as ambassador to Anoka’s court and 
Ptolemy sent Dionysius to India. A continuous stream of 
intercourse was thus set up between India and the West 
by way of the Caspian] Sea, the Caucasus and Armenia. 
There was also the sea-route through Ceylon. Buddhism 
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thus profoundly affected the religious thought of countries 
like Syria, Egypt and even further westwards. This move- 
ment — of traders, emissaries, ambassadors and missionaries 
— carried not isolated Hindu ideas but, says Mr. Melamed, 
“ the framework of a definite system of culture, namely. 
Buddhism”. Asoka’s inscriptions show “ a highly organized, 
legalized and missionarized ” Buddhism spreading about 
the third century B.C. in and beyond the land of its birth. 

From one of these, we learn that the Buddhistic trinity 

Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, identified with God-father, 
God-son or Logos, and the Holy Spirit — had already been 
carried by Buddhist priests to all parts of the Western 
World. In the second century B.C., many cultural centres 
in Asia Minor were permeated by Buddhism. Mr. Melamed 
suggests that evidence of this is afforded by a passage of 
Alexander Polyhistor, preserved by Cyril of Alexandria, 
in which Buddhists are referred to as Samanos, which is a 
corrupt form of iramana, a name which was given to 
Buddha, and then to all Buddhist priests. Rome and 
Alexandria became the goal of Hindu missionaries and 
propagandists. The statement of Asoka in his Edicts that 
the kings of Syria and Macedonia were followers of the 
Buddhist law confirms such a suggestion. Literary works 
composed in the West on India have been lost, as for 
instance, that of Seneca. The fragments which have come 
down testify to the influence of Hindu thought in Europe. 
Clemens of Alexandria, one of the Greek Fathers of the 
Church (second and third centuries A.D.), who had Origen for 

Sanskrit meaning an ascetic, a devotee, a religious 

mendicant in general ; more especially a Buddhist ascetic. A female 
devotee is termed Sramatti. Evidently so called from their dress, 
which consisted of robes coloured in a pigment derived from the 
Bengal madder plant known as iramatia. It is the climbing peren- 
nial plant, Rubta tinclorum, the root of which furnishes valuable 
dyes and pigments. Shamanism, the religion professed by the Tura- 
nian races of Siberia, derives its name from Shaman, the name given 
to the Siberian priest-magician. It has been suggested that all 
Siberia had early come under the influence of Buddhism, its priests, 
called Sramans, giving their name to the Shamans of later days. 
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his pupil, mentions Buddha by name. Brought up in Greek 
philosophy, he was converted to Christianity from finding 
in his appreciation of knowledge over faith confirmation 
of it in his philosophy, to which he still adhered. He was 
evidently a product of his age, which was thoroughly under 
the influence of Gnosticism. “ Buddhism,” says Mr. 
Melamed, “ stormed into the Western world at a time when 
the creative genius of the ancient Greeks had already spent 
itself. Its commingling with a decadent Greek culture 
resulted in a new spiritual orientation, which found its 
expression in Neo-Platonism, Neo-Pythagoreanism, and 
Gnosticism. A similar metamorphosis took place in Pales- 
tine, when it, in its turn, was overwhelmed by Buddhistic 
influences. Essenism, Mandaism, Ebionitism, Nazareanism 
were the Palestinian products of the encounter between 
Hebraism and Buddhism. These sects are the connecting 
link between Buddhism and Christianity.” 

The Essenes above referred to, though they grew upon 
the soil of Judea and had establishments in it, were not 
of it. Similarly though they accepted the Old Testa- 
ment, they repudiated it in effect. The descriptions 
we have of them from Philo and Josephus stamp them 
‘‘definitely as a Buddhistic sect”. ‘‘ To consider them to be 
a Jewish sect,” says Mr. Melamed, ” is to misunderstand 
completely the entire historical process.” Their original 
name was AsAi, which in Chaldean means Bathers or 
Baptists. Their very name shows that religiously they 
had deviated from the traditions of their race, which, by the 
way, did not recognize baptism as a religious act. They 
differed from the Pharisees in that they led an ascetic 
life, practised the most ceremonial cleanness and developed 
a monastic spirit unknown to the Jewish faith. All the 
characteristics of Buddhistic life, says Mr. Melamed, such 
as celibacy, communism, puritanism, passivity, contempt 
for sensuous pleasures, the refusal to take an oath, and the 
like testify to their non-Jewish character. Like all Bud- 
dhistic religious groups, he adds, they were organized as an 
order, and as a closed fraternity. Like all Buddhistic 
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groups, again, they too turned away from life. Their 
conception of immortality of the soul, too, establishes their 
philosophical dependence on Buddhism. “The soul is 
neither mortal nor immortal.” This view, says Mr. 
Melamed, represents a mystical type of consciousness that 
was utterly strange to the logical Greek or to the rational- 
istic Hebrew. Only the mystic can affirm and deny in the 
same breath. Only the mystic can accept monotheism 
and trinity at the same time. Arguing from the opposite 
direction, even Schiirer, the great Biblical scholar and 
author of the History of the Jewish People, is forced to 
admit that “ Essenism is first and mainly of Jewish forma- 
tion, and in its non-Jewish features it had most affinity with 
the Pythagorean tendency of the Greeks ”. And the whole 
tendency of the Pythagoreans, in a practical aspect, was 
ascetic and aimed only at rigid castigation of the moral 
principle in order thereby to ensure the emancipation 
of the soul from its mortal prison-house and its transmi- 
gration into a nobler form. It is with the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls that the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy is specially associated, and this doctrine finds a 
place of fundamental importance in the Upanishads and 
Buddhism. 

Like the Essenes, there were other sects who practised 
asceticism in the spirit of Buddhism. Among these were 
the Mandeans, a group of whom who work to-day as skilled 
artisans has survived in the Persian province of Khuzistan 
and in Basra on the Euphrates. In their principal’ sacred 
work they have developed a metaphysical principle, which 

is, says Mr. Melamed, “ reminiscent of the Atman- 
Brahman theory of ancient India ”. Their cosmic principle, 
the All, is bounded only by itself and all things emanate from 

it. It is, adds Mr. Melamed, the golden egg of the Brahminic 
cosmogony, and corresponds to the Hindu Atman. In the 
Mandean metaphysics, there is already fully developed the 
principle of the trinity. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Reitzenstien, a great authority on Comparative Religion, 
should remark that “ the doctrines of the Mandeans bear no 
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resemblance to those of Judaism Ado, the founder 

of the sect, is described as a wandering mendicant and in all 
probability a Buddhistic monk. This sect accepted St. John 
the Baptist and by doing so made it possible for Christianity 
to arise. But the stress laid by them on knowledge, from 
which they derive their name {Manda meaning gnosis, 
knowledge), allies them at the other end with the Gnostics, 
their religion being, apart from Babylonian, Jewish and 
Persian elements, a mixture of Buddhistic and Gnostic 
practices and beliefs. There is much to be said for the 
view of Reinach that “ it is not impossible that John the 
Baptist may have belonged to a primitive sect of Mandeans ; 
if at this early period they already called themselves Naza- 
renes, we should have an explanation of the tradition 
which made Nazareth the birthplace of the Messiah, who 
was himself called a Nazarene.“^‘‘ Mandeism was 
Buddhism in one sense and Gnosticism in another ; Gnosti- 
cism and Neo-Platonism were, like Pythagoreanism, largely 
made up of Buddhistic elements and they, in their turn, 
influenced very considerably the spiritual life of Alexandria. 
Lassen maintains that Gnostic Cosmogony is purely Buddhis- 
tic in character. And as pointed out by Mr. Melamed, 
“ there are many analogies and parallels between Gnosticism 
and Buddhism, chief among which are the identification of 
soul and light and the contrast of soul and matter.” Simi- 
larly he suggests that the Logos idea, which has shaped 
Christianity so much, is largely Buddhistic in origin. 
Philo of Alexandria who developed this theory was, in Mr. 
Melamed’s view, directly susceptible to Buddhistic influences. 
Alexandria, in those days, “ seethed,” he says, with Bud- 
dhistic missionaries, who not only spread the gospel of 
Buddha, but also propagated the philosophical teachings of 
their race. Philo’s doctrine of the Logos was coloured by 
these currents, which originated in the Rig-Veda, in the 
conception of vach (vdkA) or voice or the word. His idea 


Das Jravische erlosung mysterium (1921). 
S. Reinach, Orpheus (1910). 
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of God has nothing in common with the Old Testament, 
since it is nothing else than the Upanishadic Brahman or 
Atman idea in Hellenistic garb. His is, like the Brahman 

of the Upanishads, a static god. But to him, a Jew and 
one imbued with Greek culture, the idea of such a god con- 
trolling the living world was difficult of reconciliation. He, 
therefore, evolved the theory of the Logos, which served 
the purposes of “an intermediary between a static god and a 
dynamic world ”. It is the world’s representative to God and 
God’s representative to the world — in the former capacity 
to lay the world’s prayers before God and in the latter to 
administer the world for God. Logos is, as Mr. Melamed 
puts it, the son of God and the first-born. Man himself is a 
divine being only to the extent that he participates in Logos. 
As God’s son, Logos is the second God. He is uncreated 
in the earthly sense, but is an emanation of God. This 
doctrine of the Logos evolved by Philo Judnous is to-day 
held to be unconnected with the Logos idea of Heraclitus 
but directly traceable to the U panishads}^^^ Many other 
Buddhistic ideas are to be found in Philo which shows how 
fully in the first century A.D., Alexandria was subject to 
Buddhistic influence. The idea of a static god, the con- 
ception of a mediator between God and the world, the vision 
of a God remote from reality and such other ideas were 
strange to the Hebrew mind. It is, therefore, as Mr. 
Melamed suggests, a misreading of history which has caused 
countless theologians and historians to regard Philo “ as 
the connecting link between Hebraism and Christianity 
As a matter of fact, “he is the most direct link between 
Hinduism and Christianity. His Logos-idea and his 


Mr. Melamed points out that Oswald Spengler and numerous 
other scholars have urged that the Alexandrian doctrine cannot be 
traced to the Heraclitan theory. He also suggests that Philo was 
not inspired by the Stoics in this connection. “While the Stoics’ 
Logos meant,” he remarks, “destiny or pneuma, an all-penetrating 
moral and rational force, but not a metaphysical principle, Philo’s 
Logos is a cosmic, metaphysical entity resembling the attribute of 
thinking of Spinoza’s Substance. ” 
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conception of salvation and its attainment by self-denial point 
to ancient India.” 

Thus Buddhism had permeated into Palestine and had 
affected Hebraic thought. The political ferment created 
by Roman rule, the economic pressure induced by foreign 
occupation, the Hellenising process from within, the religious 
tension induced by these causes, the influence of the ideas 
put forth by the different new sects which came into being 
as the result of the impact produced by Buddhistic doctrines, 
and the growing contempt for life imbibed by the people as a 
consequence of the alien domination of the country combined 
to create a situation in Palestine, about the time that 
Jesus was born, which could not but affect and colour his 
views and doctrines. The people too expected at the time 
a political Messiah — one consecrated by God who would 
emancipate his chosen people from bondage and exalt them 
in the eyes of all the other nations of the earth as His Elect 
Nation, and for the glory of His name. In this state of 
expectancy, when all eyes were turned heavenward, there 
appeared John the Baptist. He spoke of the world to come. 
He personified the tendencies of the time. He broke through 
the Jewish tradition. In religion he was a Mandaic. It was 
his call which aroused Jesus. Like John the Baptist, 
he too was enveloped in the apocalyptic spirit. He too 
pictured only the world to come, not the world that is. As 
Mr. Melamed well puts it, “ he hoped that the Redeemer 
would soon come and cause the world to expiate for 
its sins. When he was completely absorbed by the 
certainty of the coming of the Redeemer, it flashed 
upon him that He, Himself, was the Redeemer. At first, 
he barely dared to admit it to himself ; later he slowly 
revealed it to his friends, who spread his message over the 
entire countryside : ‘ The Redeemer is coming.’ While 
those who were close to him believed in his mission. He 
Himself was still tortured by doubts, and the possibility that 
He was in error robbed Him of his peace of mind.” That 
was but natural for, living in an apocalyptic world, he could 
not rid himself of visions of terror and despair, of hope and 
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salvation, which at times overtook him. He truly described 
himself when he said, “ I am not of this world Nothing 
on this earth and nothing that grew out of it attracted Him. 
His one message to humanity was the Kingdom of God, 
which had but little in common with the hereafter of the 
Rabbis. According to Jesus, Mr. Melamed writes, “ not 
this world, not this life with its many turns of the wheel 
of fate, with its tragedies and comedies, but the Kingdom 
of God is the goal of man. Not ceremonials, rituals, or 
prayers, but faith in God, is man’s purpose, care and aim. 
Since this world is not man’s final goal, everything in it is 
valueless and meaningless. This new doctrine by its affir- 
mation of God denies life, man, and the world. Since 
man cannot serve two masters, God and mammon, it is 
necessary that he dispose of his earthly goods to the poor in 
order that he may gather celestial rewards. To serve God it 
is necessary to free one’s self from all ties of earthly life, to 
forego human relations, loves and friendships, rights and 
privileges, to suppress all natural urges, lO endure injustice 
and disgrace, to offer no resistance to the enemy but to love 
and to bless him for the sake of Christ.” It was with this 
doctrine of self-denial and negation of life and the world 
that Jesus broke with the traditions of His people. Like the 
Essenes He was entirely unconcerned with earthly life and 
its future. His aspirations were purely religious and it is 
questionable whether He even hoped to become a religious 
reformer. He and His Kingdom were not of this World. 
Not man’s welfare but the saving of man’s soul was His 
main concern. This attitude of Jesus was fundamentally op- 
posed to ancient Hebraism, which affirmed life, the world and 
men. By discarding the world, Jesus renounced Judaism. In 
suggesting that He was the mediator between man and God, 
He put His people against Himself, for it is a primary article 
of faith with Judaism that God faces all humanity and does not 
require an intermediary. As Mr. Melamed puts it, “although 
Jesus was of Jewish blood. His mind was not hewn from pure 
Jewish rock, for His main doctrines originated not in the 
valley of the Jordan but along the banks of the Ganges.” 
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Mr. Melamed argues that Jesus though a Jew by race 
was not a Jew in spirit ; that he is not to be linked to the 
prophets of Israel but to be described as the Buddha of the 
West ; and that there are similarities, analogies and parallels 
between the Buddhist and Christian gospels which indicate 
Buddhism as the source of the religion of Jesus.^^*® 
Answering the objection that these similarities and analogies 
are but mere “ chance coincidences ”, Mr. Melamed says 
that ” yet the fact remains that Buddhist canons were 
already known to the Western world before the coming 
of Jesus ”, in fact, long before the death of Clemens of Alex- 
andria, who mentions Buddha by name in 220 B.C. “ To- 
day hardly any Indologist of note denies,” he adds, ‘‘an 
organic connection between the two redemptive religions 
(the religions of Buddha and Jesus). So close is the con- 
nection between them that even the details of the miracles 
recorded by Buddhism and Christianity are the same. 
Of Buddha, too, it was told that he fed five hundred 
men with one loaf of bread, that he cured lepers, and 
caused the blind to see.” In the light of these facts, 
it would be preposterous to assume, he remarks, that the 
poets of the New Testament originated their own folklore. 
Long anterior to the birth of Jesus, Buddhistic doctrines 
had made heavy inroads in the Western world. Innumera- 
ble sects preaching some form of Buddhism, made their 
appearance in the century preceding the coming of Jesus. 
Mr. Melamed, accordingly, supports the view of Seydel that 
‘‘ it is not permissible to admit an independent origin of the 

He quotes Rudolph Seydel’s Das Evangelium von Jesus — in 
seinen verhaltuissen zu Buddha — sage und Buddhalehre, in which 
that great German historian of religion has demonstrated clearly 
that all the tales, miracles, similes and proverbs of the Christian 
gospels have their counterparts in the Buddhistic gospels. He 
also cites Edmund’s Buddhistic and Christian Gospets compared (1907) 
in which it is shown how the tales about Jesus in the New Testament 
have their exact parallels in Buddha s life and career and how in 
many respects the two gospels are so similar even in their expression 
as to become almost indistinguishable. See Melamed, loc. cit„ 321, 
326. 
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parables, legends, similes, and proverbs of Christianity 
and Buddhism. Inasmuch as Buddhism precedes 
Christianity by some five hundred years, one cannot escape 
the assumption that the newer religion was inspired by the 
older. The principal canon of Buddhism, called the Pali 
Canon, was fixed eighty years before Christ. No Christian 
scholar of note has asserted that the Synoptic Gospels 
influenced Buddhism, but numerous scholars long ago 
discovered Buddhistic elements in the Gospel of John and 
also recognized the Buddhistic background of Essenism, by 
which Jesus was greatly influenced. The conclusion is 
inescapable that Palestine, together with many other parts 
of Asia Minor, was inundated by Buddhistic propaganda 
for two centuries before Christ. The world in which 
Jesus lived was Buddhistic territory in the spiritual mean- 
ing of the term, and not Hebraic or Judaic. Hence 
Christianity, including the personality of its founder, is not 
an offshoot of religiosity but of Buddhistic theology. Only 
this phenomenon explains the gigantic struggles within the 
young Christian Church, and the various schismatic 
tendencies, sects, and controversies in the first five hundred 
years of its existence.” Jesus thus was, like Buddha, 
not of this world and his religion was, like Buddhism, not 
concerned with the world. No wonder it was not legalistic 
like Judaism but redemptive like Buddhism. When Jesus 
died, he scarcely had a following in the land of his birth ; 
yet within half a century, his religion spread westward 
and shook the very foundations of the Roman Empire ! 
How did this happen ? This was the work of Paul, the 
great Apostle, who, as Mr. Melamed says, ” used the 
figure of Jesus to impose upon Western humanity an 
Eastern world-picture ”. 

Saul belonged to Tarsus, an international city, the 
capital of south-western Asia Minor. It was the meeting- 
place of the East and the West and the scene, in those days, of 
Buddhistic propaganda. The Jewish community in It was 
a small one and was not famous for its learning. If 
Paul, accordingly, lacked education, he made up by his 
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metropolitan outlook. Belonging to a Provincial City and 
proud of his Roman Citizenship, he was attracted to 
Rome and to the West. Renouncing a worldly life and 
adopting the missionary role, for which Nature had fitted 
him admirably, he devoted himself to the task of transform- 
ing the apocalyptic religion that Jesus had taught on 
the Galilean coast into the world religion called Christianity. 
For, be it remembered, Paul’s one goal and object was not 
even the Kingdom of God that Jesus had preached, but 
Jesus Christ as he conceived him. He made himself the 
Prophet of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer. It was thus he 
presented himself to Western humanity. It was entirely 
due to his activities that “ Christianity, an Eastern religion, 
made such rapid headway in the Occident rather than in the 
Orient”. This success of Paul was partly due ‘‘to the 
fact that he carried westward not the Eastern Jesus, but 
the Western Christ, the Logos which was known in some 
form to the entire Western world of that time. He 
christianized the Western world by westernizing Chris- 
tianity. His main doctrine is the doctrine of salvation, which 
has as its goal redemption from this world. Man in this life is 
under the rule of the flesh, of sin, of the law, and of death. 
These are powers which represent frightfully mysterious 
forces, and which reign whimsically and despotically. 
Christ redeemed man from all these dark forces.” But 
‘‘ Christ is not Jesus of Nazareth, the humble carpenter’s 
son, but is a heavenly being who pre-existed in God. He 
became man only to redeem the world and His work of 
salvation began upon becoming man. The redemption of 
the world was accomplished through His death and rise from 
His grave, for He thus freed Himself from the serfdom of 
this world. By the fall of Adam this world became filled 
with unredeemable sin, and the human race would have been 
doomed if not for the death and rise of Christ.” Such 
was the doctrine relating to the person of Christ pro- 
pounded by Paul. ‘‘ A highly subjective conception of the 
deed of Jesus was interpreted by St. Paul as an objective 
occurrence, which has nothing to do with personal 
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experiences and inner processes. He who accepts these 
doctrines obediently is ipso facto redeemed.”^^*^ The 
mass inculcation of this belief became the main vocation 
of Paul’s life. It moved him, as Mr. Melamed remarks, 
“ to accomplish immortal feats, and it gave him the strength 
and power of a conqueror.” But it also brought to an 
end his connection with the Jewish faith. He saw that if 
the acceptance of the Jewish law was to be a condition 
precedent to joining the Church, the doctrine of Christ 
would be professed but by a few. He accordingly permit- 
ted the Gentiles to join the Church untrammelled by any 

Perhaps Christianity, according to the Pauline conception, 
has never been defined with greater brevity and precision than it 
is by Ruskin in his PrcBtirita, “ The total meaning of it,’’ he says, 
“ was and is, that the God who made earth and its creatures, 
took at a certain time upon the earth, the flesh and form of man ; 
in that flesh sustained the pain and died the death of the creature 
he had made ; rose again after death into glorious human life, and 
when the date of the human race is ended, will return in visible 
human form, and render to every man according to his work. 
Christianity is the belief in, and love of , God thus manifested. Any- 
thing less than this, the mere acceptance of the sayings of Christ, 
or assertion of any less than divine power in His Being, may be, for 
aught I know, enough for virtue, peace and safety ; but they do not 
make people Christians, or enable them to understand the heart of 
the simplest believer in the old doctrine.” The belief is funda- 
mental that there is in Christ, as in no other, from first to last, 
a living incarnation, a flesh and blood embodiment, for salvation, 
of the ever-living spirit of the ever-living God and Father of man, 
and except by eating His flesh and drinking His blood, that is, 
except by participating in his divine-human life, or except in His 
Spirit, there is no assurance of life everlasting to any man. The 
religion of Jesus was simple. In order to adapt it to the Western 
world of his time — dominated by the Graeco-Roman civilization 
prevalent then-— Paul elaborated and to some extent transformed 
it. A community of disciples became a Church. The divine 
aspect of Christ was emphasized. Jesus became a Redeemer sent 
from heaven to deliver mankind from sin and death, and His death 
a vicarious sacrifice of atonement. The sacred acts of Christianity 
— such as Baptism and the Lord’s Supper— began to receive a sacra- 
mental importance. Paul and John saw mysticism in the Gospel 
and developed along these lines. 
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conditions. He urged that the law and the ceremonial was 
an obstacle to the acquisition of holiness and virtue. The 
law did not lead, he put forth, to virtue and salvation, but 
bred sin. Man tends towards sin for the flesh is weak and 
the law cannot hinder him. Accordingly “ to annihilate 
sin and death, God handed over the Messiah, His son, to 
the forces of death, only to bring Him to life again. He 
became the second Adam who wiped out original sin, 
overcame death, and restored eternal life. Thus, Jesus 
Christ means the end of the law, and he who believes in 
Him is already righteous and has a share in His life which 
is free from sin and temptation. The Jewish Messiah 
was supposed to redeem the nations from the yoke of 
oppression, but Jesus Christ redeemed them from sin.” 
St. Paul thus put Christianity as the antithesis of Judaism. 
The latter rests on law ; the former, on freedom and grace. 
The law, according to him, is void, while Christ is 
supreme. Thus was Judaism rendered ineffectual as a 
religion by St. Paul in the West. St. Paul was, remarks 
Mr. Melamed, ” justified ” in rejecting Judaism entirely. 
He urges that St. Paul’s doctrine “ consists of a diluted 
Buddhism ”. That is, that it represents a form — an attenu- 
ated form — of Buddhism current in the land where Paul 
was born and brought up. ‘‘ Both Buddha and St. Paul,” 
he says, ” were confronted with the same problems — the 
worthlessness of life, its sinfulness, its futility, and its evil ; 
both had a negative attitude to it ; both had the same 
starting-point — original sin. Both sought to attain holi- 
ness and eternal happiness — by overcoming life, by rejecting 
it, by estranging one’s self from it, and not by participating 
in its joys and pleasures. Both had the same eschatology. 
Buddha’s central goal was Nirvana and St. Paul’s was 
Christ, which is more tangible because St. Paul was not an 
Easterner, but a Westerner, both by education and experi- 
ence. The God of St. Paul is as unsubstantial and 
lifeless as was Buddha’s Brahma. Like Buddha, St. Paul 
too, tries to escape both from life and from death. He 
was not satisfied with the thought that Jesus purified life, 
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but was very happy that he freed man from death. This 
paralysing fear of death is one of the outstanding features 
of redemptive religiosity. Death is terrifying and must be 
overcome. ” Then, again, “ Buddha and St. Paul both 
used many terms to describe man’s sinful disposition. Both 
identified flesh with sin and taught that the age of fulfilment 
is the age when the flesh will be overcome. St. Paul’s 
term of spirit is as ambiguous as Buddha’s term of soul. 
Their doctrines are not of and for this world.” Both 
denied man. P'inally, ” Buddha described Nirvana as the 
union of the soul with Brahma, and St. Paul described 
Christ as a being in whom God and man are joined. 
Buddha speaks of man’s innumerable existences ; St. Paul 
speaks of Christ as having pre-existed in God. To 
Buddha the first-born was ‘ Logos ’ ( Vdkk ) ; to St. Paul 
it was Christ. ” The spiritual relationship — rather descent 
— of St. Paul thus becomes easily descernible. 

St. Paul’s Christology, says Mr. Melamed, is Philo’s 
Logos. Though many modern theologians do not favour 
this view, there is much force in the contention of Mr. Mela- 
med that St. Paul’s theology is not traceable to any other 
Jewish source. If Philo Platonized, St. Paul Philonized. 
‘‘St. Paul’s theology,” adds Mr. Melamed, ‘‘is anti-Hebraic 
and anti-Rabbinic in character. Not only his Christology 
but also his entire world-picture is strange to the Jewish 
mind. His Christ is not the Hebrew Messiah, his re-- 
demption is not the Hebraic Geulah, and his doctrine 
of the two Adams has no foundation in Judaism. These 
concepts are to be traced to the Book of Wisdom or to 
Philo.” If Philo’s Logos is only a Greek edition of the 
Hindu Vdkhy St. Paul’s Kingdom of God is only a Western 
copy of the Buddhistic Nirvana. “ It has no analogy,” 
writes Mr. Melamed, ‘‘ in the Rabbinic doctrine of Oolom 
Habo, for it is not spatial in character. It is only a 
state of mind — the union of man with Christ. All the 
main features of the Hinduistic world-picture such as 
universalism, determinism, pessimism, salvationism, and 
nihilism, as well as a deep-rooted contempt for everything 
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earthly, reverberates in the theology of St. Paul. He was 
the first typical Eastern mystic in the Western world.” 

St. Paul detached early Christianity from its Jewish 
origin and linked it to ancient Greek culture. The Gnostics, 
who immediately followed him, not only Hellenized Christi- 
anity but were also hostile to Old Testament beliefs. As 
Harnack has put it, they tried to capture Christianity for 
Hellenic culture and Hellenic culture for Christianity, 
giving up the Old Testament in order, with the aid of 
Hellenism, to assert the absoluteness of Christianity. The 
Hellenism they stood for was not the Hellenism of the 
Gra?cized Middle East but the culture of Ancient Greece, 
which was predominantly bfellenic, “ tinged with Hindu- 
istic motives ”. Both St. Paul and the Gnostics were true 
Hellenists. Both were concerned more with Eastern 
mysteries than with theological dogmas ; both moved west- 
ward, though driven by Eastern forces ; and their Hellen- 
ization of Christianity was more formal than substantial. 
As Mr. Melamed remarks, “ it is difficult to understand 
how a theological master like Harnack, in enumerating the 
various Gnostic schools of thought and their motives, 
could overlook their Hinduistic background.” Thus, 
the ascetic element in Gnosticism has to be set down as a 
Hindu contribution. The stress laid on impersonal Christ, 
in preference to the historical Jesus, has to be attributed to 
the influence of the idea of a historyless Brahman so well 
known to Hinduism. But after St. Paul, Christianity 
branched off in two opposite directions, the one beginning 
with Marcion and leading to Manichseism and the other 
beginning with Arius and leading to the Reformation. 
Marcion, who adopted St. Paul’s interpretation and stuck 
fast to his Christ idea, made ascetic life the essence of Chris- 
tianity."^* Not only that ; he and his followers, called 

To Marcion, the Old Testament was the Bible of the Jewish 
God, the creator of evil, while the New Testament became the Bible 
of the God of the Redeemer. “ Marcion was the real creator of the 
Christian scripture, which was entirely detached from the Hebrew 
spirit and background. It is a purely Oriental creation, teeming 
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Marcionites, who viewed life through the prism of Hindu- 
ism, not only rejected the Old Testament but also taught 
that its God was only a demiurge — a mere creator of the 
world of sense like Brahma of the Hindu Trinity— and that 
Christianity represents the separation of the Supreme 
God — Christ analogous to Brahman of the Vedanta — from the 
God of the Old Testament, a highly individualistic being, 
who has nothing in common with the God of Christianity.^^^^ 
Marcion may be taken as representative of Roman Gnosti- 
cism, as Saturnius of Antioch could be of the Syrian. But 
many sects grew up on the Syrian soil. From there, it 
spread to Alexandria, where it became associated with 
Basilides, Valentinus and Carpocrates, who all belonged to 
the second century A.D. An examination of the chief 
tenets of these representative leaders shows the exact 
relationship of Gnosticism to Hindu thought. Basilides 
recognized one Supreme Being or First Cause. From it 
sprang, he taught. Understanding {Nous)y from Understand- 
ing — the Word (or Logos)y from the Word — Providence, 

with Oriental (/.<?., Buddhistic) myths, which it stresses in preference 
to dogma. Both his metaphysics and his ethics betray his Hindu- 
istic and Parseeistic (/.<?., Zoroastrian) leaning.’’ — S. M. Melamed 
in Spinoza and Buddha^ 337. Mr. Melamed treats as a settled 
question that Buddhism influenced Christianity and devotes an 
Appendix to quotations taken from J. Edmund’s Buddhistic and 
Christian Gospels, being Gospel Parallels from Pah Texts (Philadel- 
phia, 1908). See Melamed, loc, cit., 376-381. 

1149 Q£ Jews, it has been observed that “ their religion was 
determined by a moral standard ; through them more than through 
any other race has the moral principle, or the law of conscience, 
been evolved in humanity as the sovereign law of life and this at 
length resolved itself into a faith in one God, the sole ruler in 
heaven and on earth, the law of whose government is truth and 
righteousness ; only they stopped short with the assertion of this 
divine unity, and in their hard monotheism stubbornly refused, as 
they do still, to accept the doctrine of the trinity in unity which, 
spiritually understood is, as it has been well defined, the central 
principle of the Christian faith, the principle that to have a living 
morality, one must have a faith in a Divine Father, a Divine Son and 
a Divine Spirit, all three equally Divine.” 
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from Providence — Power, from Power — Wisdom, from 
Wisdom — Righteousness, from Righteousness — Peace. 
From these, again, sprang the higher angels, principalities and 
powers ; and from these the lower angels. The God of the 
Jews was only one of those angels of the lowest kind who 
created the world. Christ, the Son {Nous) of the Supreme 
Being was sent down to bring to man, who had become cor- 
rupt, heavenly knowledge. He joined himself to the man 
Jesus, and it was this man, not the Christ, who was crucified. 
As Basilides regarded matter as evil, he did not believe in 
the resurrection of the body. But he taught the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. Saints and martyrs, he said, 
suffered because they had sinned in a previous state 
of existence. Every one, he held, had to atone for his 
sins in this way, by living again in a different body. 
The philosophy or rather theology of Valentinus is 
full of symbolism. He regarded pre-Christian religions 
as preparatory to Christianity and Christ as the full 
and final development in human form of a series of fifteen 
stages of emanation from the infinite divine — the original, 
invisible, ineffable and self-existent Existence — to the finite 
divine in Him “the fulness of Him that filleth all in all,” 
each stage in the process being achieved by the union of a 
male element with a female, that is, a conceptive and a 
susceptive. Like Basilides, he stresses more the Christ 
rather than the Jesus aspect and makes creation the work 
of Demiurges, made out of psychic animate substance. 
Demiurgos creates mankind, material and psychic. Some 
of these catch a spark of the spiritual substance, and become 
superior or spiritual men. The spiritual men do not need 
to be saved; the material men cannot be saved. The 
psychic men can be saved, if they are helped. “ The 
scheme of redemption,” as Duchesne puts it,^‘®® “is intended 
for them. The Redeemer is formed of four elements. The 
first, without being actually material, has the semblance of 
matter; the semblance is sufficient, as matter does not 

L. Duchesne, Early History of the Christian Church (1909). 
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need salvation. The second element is psychic ; the third 
pneumatic ; the fourth divine : this is Jesus, the last seon. 
These three last elements then proceed respectively from 
the Demiurge, Haehamoth, and from the Pleroma. The 
aeon Jesus did not, however, descend into the Redeemer 
until the moment of his baptism ; at the moment of his 
being brought before Pilate, he returned to the Pleroma, 
taking with him the pneumatic or spiritual element, and 
leaving the psychic element, clothed with his material sem- 
blance, to suffer.” Finally Haehamoth and the spiritual 
men will pass into the Pleroma. The Demiurgos and the 
best of the psychic men will follow. The points to note 
are that the theory of emanations is the pivotal factor in 
Valentinus’ theory ; the place assigned to the original, 
ineffable, self-existent Existence, is analogous to that 
assigned to Parabrahman in the Vedanta ; the work of 
creation assigned to the Demiurgos, is analogous to that 
assigned to Brahma in the Hindu Trinity; and the 
differentiation made between Christ and Jesus. Carpocrates 
also believed in one God, from whom, according to him, 
emanated a whole hierarchy of angels. The visible world 
is their work. The souls of men first moved around 
the Father-God ; then they fell into the power of matter, 
from which they have to be released to go back to their 
original state. Jesus, the son of Joseph, naturally born 
like other men, and subject as they are to transmigration, 
was able by a remembrance of what he was in his first 
existence, and by power sent from above, to obtain 
dominion over the rulers of the world, and to re-ascend 
to the Father. It is in the powers of all men, by 
following his example, and by the method he used, to 
despise the creators of this world and to escape from 
them. They can achieve this equally, or even better, 
than he did. This scheme of deliverance is consistent 
with all conditions of life, and with every kind of 
act.“®^ Carpocrates not only believed in the transmigration 
of the soul but also in its final emancipation from all external 
L. Duchesne, loc. cit. 
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bonds and obligations by means of concentrated meditation 
on the divine unity, and a life in conformity therewith. 
He was as much a Platonist as a Gnostic and his followers 
paid reverence not only to images of Jesus Christ, but also 
to those of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle and other sages. 
Amid the diversity of these different Gnostic systems certain 
common and fundamental conceptions can be easily perceived. 
Among these are: (1) God, the Creator and Lawgiver 
of the Old Testament, is not the true God. Above him, 
at an infinite distance, is the Father-God, the Supreme 
First Cause of all being. (2) The God of the Old Testa- 
ment knew not the True God, and in this ignorance the 
world shared, until the appearance of Jesus Christ, who 
proceeded from the True God. (3) Between the True God 
and creation is interposed a series of beings, divine in their 
origin, there occurring a catastrophe, at some point or 
other in this series, which destroys the harmony of the 
whole. The visible world — often including its Creator — 
originates in this primal disorder. (4) In humanity there 
are some elements capable of redemption, having come in 
one way or another from the celestial world above the 
Demiurge. Jesus Christ came into the world to deliver them 
from it. (5) As the incarnation could not really amount to 
a true union between divinity and matter, the accursed, 
the Christian Gospel story is explained as a moral and 
transitory union between a divine a?on and the concrete 
personality of Jesus, or again, by a simple semblance of 
humanity. (6) Neither the passion nor the resurrection of 
Christ is therefore real ; the future of the predestinate does 
not permit of the resurrection of the body. (7) The divine 
element which has strayed into humanity, that is, the pre- 
destinated soul, has no solidarity with the flesh which 
oppresses it. Either the flesh must be annihilated by 
asceticism (rigorism), or at least the responsibility of the 
soul, for the weaknesses of the flesh must be denied 
(libertinism). This analysis of Gnosticism shows its 
parentage in broad outline. This philosophy had perforce 

L. Duchesne, loc. cU. 
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to be eclectic deriving as it did its root ideas from Hellenic 
and Hindu beliefs dominant in the place of its origin.^^®* 
Gnosticism possessed great vitality. Though persecuted 
in the Christian Church, it persisted by taking refuge under- 
ground. For a thousand years, writes Workman, we find 
it living a subterranean existence, ever and anon coming to 
the surface in some new form — usually stigmatised as 
“heresy” in the Christian Church — the roots of which lie 
deep in the older Gnosticism, or rather in the religions 
older even than Gnosticism to which Gnosticism was 
so largely indebted. In the third century, it appears in 
the formidable movement known as Manichaeism, so called 
from Mani, the founder of the sect. Born at Ecbatana, 
about 215 A.D., Mani came of ancient Persian stock, 
but being brought into close contact with certain of the 
Gnostic sects — the Elkesaites and the Mandaeans, the 
latter of whom regarded John the Baptist and not Jesus as 


H. B. Workman, in his Christian Thought to the Reformation 
(1911), describes Gnosticism as an eclectic philosophy of religion, 
chiefly Hellenic in character, though in union with many Oriental ele- 
ments, cosmical speculations and mystic theosophy similar to what we 
find in Hinduism. This description errs in laying greater stress on 
the Hellenic rather than the predominantly Hindu elements which lie 
imbedded in Gnosticism. For instance, among the Gnostics, the 
formula, “ I am thou, and thou art .1,” which finds expression in 
Badarayana’s text : Almetitupagachchanti grahayanticha {Brahma - 
Sutras, IV. 1. 3.), itself being based on well-known Upanishadic 
texts, was common. It indicates that belief in the merging of the 
separate individuality in the Supreme Existence was a cardinal 
article of faith among the Gnostics. Lassen has remarked in his 
that “ the Hindu elements in the Gnostic systems 
were derived from Buddhism and exercised a considerable influence 
upon the spiritual life in Alexandria.” And this remark is the more 
noteworthy because Lassen stoutly denies that ancient India ever 
affected Hellenic thought. The Gnostics anticipated what the Neo- 
Platonists succeeded in achieving. Their main idea seems to have 
been to reconcile speculative and revealed religion by systematising 
the symbols of transcendental and mystic thought. They failed to 
digest what they borrowed from Oriental thought, largely domin- 
ated by Hindu philosophical and cosmological ideas. 
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the true prophet — he was largely influenced by their tenets 
and doctrines. He regarded himself as the last and great- 
est of a series of prophets, including Adam, Noah, Abraham 
and the phantom Christ, and described himself as the 
“ leader,” ” ambassador” and “ Paraclete ”. His religion 
was one of physical redemption, and admits the worship of 
no personal redeemer. As may be imagined from its head- 
quarters being in Babylon, its doctrines were in the main 
akin to the old Babylonian native religion, modified by 
Zoroastrian dualism which ascribes the created universe to 
two antagonistic principles, one essentially good, and the 
other essentially evil — with some admixture, especially in 
the West, of the Gnostic Christianity as developed by 
Basilides and Marcion. Partly owing to their minute and 
strict asceticism and their rigid morality, and partly also, 
as Harnack observes, to the great number of “ the cultured 
who sought for a rational and yet, to some extent, Christian 
religion, and who had exalted free inquiry, especially as 
regards the Old Testament, into a battle-rag,” Manichteism 
attained to a great position in Christian circles, especially 
in North Africa, and even claimed, for a time, Augustine 
among its votaries. 

Thus the practical effect of the preaching of St. Paul 
and the Gnostics was to displace the Old Testament and to 
concentrate attention on the Christ idea rather than on 
the personality of Jesus. St. Paul declared the Old 
Testament was fulfilled and replaced by a new religious 
development. Marcion entirely eliminated the Old Testa- 
ment as obsolete and made the New Testament the book 
of the Redeemer. Marcion became ‘‘ the real creator of 
the Christian Scripture, which was entirely detached from 
the Hebrew spirit and background.” ” It is,” says Mr. 
Melamed ” a purely oriental creation, teeming with 
oriental myth, which it stresses in preference to dogma. 
Both his metaphysics and his ethics betray his Hinduistic 
and Parseeistic {i.e., Zoroastrian) leanings. Jehovah, whom 
he identifies with evil, can be overcome only through the 


See Workman, loc. cit. 
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subjugation of the senses. This repression necessitates self- 
denial, asceticism and celibacy. His doctrine represents 
the ancient struggle between Oriental universalism and 
Occidental individualism.” But Marcion did not completely 
free Christology from Hellenistic influences. St. Paul had, 
by Hellenizing Christianity, prevented its complete 
Orientalization. Mani still further orientalized Christianity 
and as we have seen threatened the very existence of 
Christianity by his dualism. St. Augustine, though he came 
under Mani’s influence, later left him and asserted himself 
a devotee of the Church. His opposition to Pelagius 
(400-418 A.D.) shows him in the light of one who desired 
to make his own theology safe for the Church. A favourite 
principle with Pelagius was the declaration, “ I ought, 
therefore, I can ”. He stood for a rational idea of God. 
In his view, Augustine’s doctrine of total depravity and 
of the consequent bondage of the will, cut the nerve of all 
human effort. He insisted, accordingly, that man is able 
to do all that God commands. In keeping with this, he 
denied original sin, holding that since obligation implies 
ability, the power of choosing the good exists after the 
Fall precisely as before it. It is apparent that these positions 
rest upon a theory of freedom quite different from St. 
Augustine’s. Augustine believed in freedom in the ordi- 
nary actions of life, but taught that in its highest form, as the 
power to keep God’s law, freedom is a lost gift, which only 
grace can restore. By freedom Pelagius meant an equipoise 
of the will, which enables us at any time, whatever our 
previous history may have been, to choose between the evil 
and the good. The condemnation of Pelagius by the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 A.D. meant the acceptance by the Church 
of St. Augustine’s doctrine of pre-destination, which later 
became a matter for hot dispute in the Christian Church.^'*® 

See J. H. Blunt, Dictionary of Sects (1903) ; also the 
Protestant Dictionary. Seini-pelagianism, a modified form of 
Pelagianism, was a reaction against the Augustinian views of pre- 
destination and grace. This was also condemned in 629 A.D. See 
Blunt, loc. cit. and the Protestant Dictionary, and Catholic Dictionary. 
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Philosophically, his doctrine is eclectic and a combination 
of Aristotelianism, Stoicism, and Neo-Platonism. “ In 
its final form,” says Mr. Melamed, “ his God-idea is 
reminiscent of Plotinus, Philo and many of the Gnostics. 
It is the timeless, attributeless, intangible oneness, removed 
from all reality and is a dead deity. It is as bereft 
of will or intellect as Buddha’s Brahma, Philo’s Theos 
and Spinoza’s Deus” It was this neo-Platonic God- 
doctrine, the Western echo of the Brahman doctrine, 
which crowded Manichseism out of St. Augustine’s head 
and brought him close to the Christ idea of St. Paul. He 
must be ranked a neo-Platonic monist rather than a 
monotheist. He identified God with being per se. God is 
unknowable because He has no attributes and He is un- 
knowable because we can know nothing about Him. Our 
knowledge of Him is purely negative. We only know that 
He is not identical with any of the phenomena of nature 
or mind. Since He is everywhere He is also in man’s mind 
and hence it has some perception of Him. It can have a 
premonition of Him, although it cannot visualize Him. 
Our initiative knowledge of Him cannot be expressed in 
words. He cannot be even called the unspeakable, for in 
doing so, we already speak of Him. St. Augustine, 
following Plotinus, uses only negative formulae to indicate 
God’s ineffability. Though he speaks of the triune God, 
and as such makes Him appear tangible, he speaks of 
Him as inexpressible, indefinable and unknowable. Like 
the One of Plotinus, his God also transcends time. Time 
is the measure of corporeal motion and where there is 
no corporeal motion there is no time. In God, however, 
there is no-motion and so there can be no experience 
of time. God can, therefore, only know the present. 
He is pure being and for Him whatsoever is only is. 
How a dynamic world could be created by a static God, 
is not explained by St. Augustine. Holding, as he 
does, conflicting views drawn from Old Testament, Plato- 
nic and Stoic sources, he holds that the world has not 
always existed ; that it was created out of nothing in a 
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given moment ; and that with its creation, motion and 
time began. The purpose of creation in the economy of a 
static God is, however, not indicated by him. While 
he denies intellectuality to God, he asserts that God created 
the world by an act of his own free will. While he does 
not explain God's relationship to this world— or its reality 
— he yet paints a detailed picture of creation. While 
he describes Him as bare being, he individualises Him 
suddenly and evolves the doctrine of the Trinity. As Mr. 
Melamed puts it, Augustine “ attempted to synthesise the 
impossible — Biblical individualism and neo-Platonic univer- 
salism,” derived, as above shown, from Hindu sources. 
The latter theory he owed to Plotinus, in whose doctrine of 
the three hypostases of the divine, a Trinity theory is 
clearly to be seen. St. Augustine gave form to what was 
vague in Plotinus. Though the founder of the Western, he 
developed an Eastern trend of thought. His denial of the 
reality of the world made him arrive at the very doctrine of 
self-denial and asceticism, which Buddha had preached long 
before him. Similarly, the development of the Logos 
doctrine — derived from the Neo-Platonists — marks the 
abandonment of the idea of the Old Testament individual 
God in favour of the Hindu idea of Parabrahman and all it 
connotes — an idea with which Plotinus and his successors 
were fully acquainted. This is what Mr. Melamed, in his 
eloquent language, describes as “the triumph of Eastern 
mysticism over Western rationalism”. It must be added 
that Mr. Melamed invites pointed attention to the similarity 
in views between St. Augustine and Buddha. Thus St. Au- 
gustine’s doctrine of self-denial and asceticism is reminiscent 
of Buddhism ; he denied freewill like Buddha ; he held that 
the conduct of man is the necessary fruit of either a good or 
a bad tree, against which Mr. Melamed quotes the doctrine 
of Buddha that man is the fruit of a tree ; his static God is 
like that of Buddha; his doctrine of predestination is only an 
exaggerated form of Buddhistic determinism applied to reli- 
gious life.“®* The doctrine that God alone is reality made 
Melamed, loc, tit., 850. 

62 r 
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little of man. Man had to surrender himself to God, losing 
his own personality. Not only St. Augustine but mediaeval 
philosophers generally held fast to this idea in some form. 
The goal of man thus became — a return to God. The idea 
of self-surrender led not only to the exalting of ascetic life 
— the renouncing of worldliness and concentration on Godli- 
ness — but to the development of the doctrine of grace, 
without which mere surrender was powerless. Both these 
ideas of self-surrender and grace were Hindu and they had 
become inextricably bound with the patristic and scholastic 
philosophy of a Mediaeval Europe. Though the influence 
of the East upon the West had slackened, if not ceased, 
by the third century A.D., it had succeeded, as Mr. Melamed 
remarks, “ in putting a set of ideas into circulation which 
were to overwhelm the Western minds for more than a 
thousand years Among these ideas were the two which 
have been mentioned above. “ Union with God or with 
Christ ” is a reverberation of “ the Buddhistic yearning for 
Nirvana” which itself is an echo of the older Upanishadic 
doctrine of the union of the soul with Brahman. In its 
mystical fervour, the Western Church excelled the Eastern. 
The representatives of the Greek Church recognized in 
Christ the Trinitarian figure — but his place in the God- 
head was still a matter for theological speculation or dispute. 
In the Roman Church, St. Augustine introduced the new 
doctrine of “living in Christ” as a personal matter. St. Paul 
had said, “ Let the same mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” St. Augustine pushed this mystical doctrine 
to its logical conclusion. “ God became man,” he says, 
“ to be to us an example of humility, to show us God’s love, 
and to help us to realize and to hold in our hearts that the 
self-abasement in which it pleased God to be born of a 
woman, to be scorned, rejected and put to death by man, 
is the best remedy for an inflated pride. He was crucified 
and now it depends upon thee to take his poverty upon 
thyself : far from thee He lived, but in poverty He comes 
nigh unto thee.” To Augustine and the Western Church, 
Christianity thus was no longer a definitely defined religion, 
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but transformed into a “ mystical state of mind, expressing 
itself in .He love for humiliation, scorn, suffering, and con- 
tempt fo ‘ worldliness”. Asceticism accordingly became a 
known ii Uitution and a means to an end, the way to salvation. 
St. Ben ®rd, who is commonly represented in art as bearing 
the imi^iments of Christ’s passion and who is one of the 
grandes figures in the Church militant and founded a 
hundrei ^nd sixty monasteries, turned this negative mysticism 
in'''® |jl«)sitive one. He, indeed, awoke Europe to a second 
usade, ^Cdealt death-blows all round to no end of “heretics”, 
^ decli^ined all honours to himself, content if he could 
1/ awal^^e some divine passion in other men. He inculcat- 
the doq ^:trine that it is the duty of the Christian believer 
f) have part in Christ by having a part in His sufferings”, 
/lis therJp^e of his became the primary motive of piety in the 
Vjnity of the west of Europe for many centuries after 
m,'|e ov| One who follows the Redeemer in poverty, who is 
,|_|trodr| 

Vtai^t. Bernard lived and laboured between 1091-1174 A.D. 

I li^was a Cistercian and founded a monastery in 1115 A.D. at 
vsftrvauxi a village in France, situated on the Aube, where he lived 
TW buried. He is for this reason often called St. Bernard of 
a! I^irvaux, to distinguish him from others of the same name. The 
sVKtercian Order to which he belonged was founded by Abbot 
P^ ert in 1098 A.D, at Citeaux, near Dijou. This Order followed 
Mrule of St. Benedict, who reformed the Order after it had lapsed. 
It. Benedict (480-543 A.D.) was the founder of western monachism. 
|ot®^ near Spoleto, in Central Italy, he left home at 14 ; passed 
Ibt^fc'iUars as a hermit in a cavern near Subiaco to prepare himself 
tor service ; was appointed to an abbey, but left it ; founded 

KvJ^J^^jonasteries of his own ; composed the “Regula Monachorum’\ 
Ivjbflo^^tmed the rule of his Order. The famous Order of monks 
jcallt' \nedictines was founded by him and followed his rule; its 
I the celebrated monastery of Monte Casino, near Naples ; 

\ ^ J ^ ^^'itution it reckoned among its members a large body of 
I n who in their day rendered immense service to both 

i science, and were, in fact, the only learned class of 


I arated 

wks oi 


ges; they spent their time in diligently transcribing manu- 


,thus preserving for posterity the classic literature of 
St. Benedict's life shows the severely ascetic 
^ristianity took, a form which is indicative of the 
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tireless in deeds, penitence and asceticism, and «cels in 
self-denial, is assured of communion with the Rfdeemer. 
This desire for a union with Christ translated inb human 
terms means the emptying of one’s self of all humai desires, 
of overcoming one’s senses, and of attaining beatitudj. “This 
beatitude is the Western term for the Eastern Nrvana.’’ 
The scholastics, who tried to reconcile dogma withthought 
and faith with reason, still further developed this sbjective 
religiosity. They aspired not merely to a union witl’^iWst, 
but to the absorption of the soul by the triune Go^d. ily 
by becoming part of God, the Father Himself, c ^an st- 
ence be made a true reality. The celebrated Du'^ns Sus 
(fourteenth century A.D.) who proclaimed the W' ‘ill agst 
Understanding (put forth by his contemporaryj^ Th\s 
Aquinas) as the principle from whose spontaneous's exeb 
he derived all morality, taught that this union requr^^res ■> 
complete surrender of the will. Only in this mai'^^^“ 

the soul be merged with God. “ This de-individu; 
I idle > 

influence exercised over Christianity by Buddhistic impu';®,' 
and ideals, which were exclusively Upanishadic in character. 
Professor Max Muller put it, Buddhism is nothing more than 
Upanishads applied to social life. “The Upa7iishads are,^^ 
says, “ to my mind the germs of Buddhism, while Buddhism is 
many respects the doctrine of the Upafiishads carried out to its 1 
consequences, and, what is important, employed as the foundation 
a new social system. In doctrine, the highest goal of the Veda^ 
the knowledge of the true Self, is no more than the Buddhist 
yaksambodhi \ in practice the Sannyasin is the Bhikshu, the ^ 
only emancipated alike from the tedious discipline of the Brahn 
student, the duties of the Brahraanic householder, and the yci 
the useless penances imposed on the Brahmanic dweller in thef' 

The spiritual freedom of the Sannyasin becomes in BuddhisiJ 
common property of the Sangha, the Fraternity, and that Frat, 
is open alike to the young and the old, to the Brahman aif 
Sudra, to the rich and the poor, to the wise and the foolish. I! 
there is no break between the India of the Veda and the India 
Tripiiika, but there is an historical continuity between the twd 
the connecting link between extremes that seem widely sf '* 
must be sought in the Upanishads.'*' — Preface to the Sacred . 
the East, (1879), pp. li-lii. 
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of man, forming as it does the high water-mark of mediaeval 
Christian universalism, became,” writes Mr. Melamed, 

‘‘ the driving force of Christian piety of the Middle Ages. 
Surrender, relinquish, became the cry word of mediaeval 
mysticism; everything is meaningless, worthless, and 
unreal, and only Christ, or, as the ancient Hindu said, 
Brahma {i.e,, Brahman) is real •••• stupefied by the con- 
stant disaster called ‘ life’, he. • • .surrendered. ” 

This passion for “surrender” receives a higher definition 
in the profoundly mystical Meister Eckhart. Born about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, he entered the Dominican 
Order and rapidly attained to a high position in the Church. 
But his daring speculations attracted attention and he was 
arraigned for “ heresy ” in 1325 A.D. but finally acquitted. 
A couple of years after his death in 1327, his writ- 
ings were condemned as “ heretical ” by a Papal bull. 
He owed much to Thomas Aquinas, whom he usually 
introduces as “ Master ”, though he differs from him in 
certain respects. Mr. Melamed refers to him as “ a full- 
fledged pantheist ” as one “ whose doctrine resembles the 
metaphysics of Sankara ”. Both these descriptions seem 
to lack foundation. For one thing, Eckhart is only semi- 
pantheistic in his idealism and as regards his “ meta- 
physics ”, he more nearly is of the view of Sripati and 
Ramanuja than Sankara, as will be shown below. Distin- 
guishing between “ the Godhead ” and “ God ” he describes 
Godhead as the abiding potentiality of Being, containing 
within Himself all distinctions as yet undeveloped. He, 
therefore, cannot be the object of knowledge, nor of worship, 
being “ Darkness” and “ Formlessness ”. The Triune God 
is evolved from the Godhead. The Son is the Word of the 
;5Father, His uttered thought ; and the Holy Ghost is the 
Flower of the Divine Tree ”, the mutual love which 
Unites the Father and the Son. The universe is the 
^pression of the whole thought of the Father ; it is the 
language of the Word. He says that “Nature is the 
ISwer part of the Godhead ” and that “ Before creation, 
j^od was not God ”. This is not crude pantheism, for he 
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argues that without the Son the Father would not be God, 
but only undeveloped potentiality of being. He insists 
that the generation of the Son is a continual process. The 
three persons are not merely accidents and modes of 
the Divine Substance, but are inherent in the Godhead. 
And so there could never have been a time when the Son 
was not. The generation of the Son necessarily involves 
the creation of the ideal world ; for the Son is Reason, and 
Reason is constituted by a cosmos of ideas. When creation 
and the world which had no beginning are spoken of, what is 
meant is, not the world of phenomena, but the world of 
ideas. The ideal world is the complete expression of the 
thought of God and is above space and time. Eckhart 
calls it “ non-natured nature ”, as opposed to "diu gena turte 
ndlure ”, the world of phenomena. The Neo-Platonists 
subordinated that which emanates to that from which a 
thing emanates from, g.g., the rays to the sun, as they 
recede from the central focus ; but Eckhart does not sub- 
ordinate the Son to the Father nor the Holy Ghost to the 
Son. The Son is the pure brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of His Person. “ The eternal 
fountain of things is the Father ; the image of things in 
Him is the Son, and love for this image is the Holy 
Ghost. ” All created things abide “ formless ” (as possi- 
bilities) in the ground of the Godhead, and all are realized 
in the Son. Since subordination is denied, Eckhart seems 
more pantheistic. His intelligible world is really God 
— it is the whole content of the Divine mind. But he does 
not seem to have landed himself into pantheism completely. 
This seems clear when we consider his conception of the 
relation of the phenomenal world to the world of ideas. 
He offers the Christian dogma of the Incarnation of 
the Logos as a kind of explanation of the passage of 
‘‘ prototypes ” into ” externality ”. When God ” speaks ” 
His ideas, the phenomenal world arises. This is an in- 
carnation, But the process by which the soul emancipates 
itself from the phenomenal world, is also called a “be- 
getting of the Son ”. Thus the whole process is a circular 
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one — from God and back to God ag£un. Time and 
space, he says, were created with the world. Material 
things are outside each other, spiritual things in each 
other. But these things, as Dean Inge remarks, do not 
make it clear how Eckhart accounts for the imperfections 
of the phenomenal world, which he does not explain, as 
the Neo-Platonists did, by a theory of emanation. The 
difficulty cannot be solved by a recourse to modern theories 
of evolution. The idea of the world history, as Dean Inge 
points out, as a gradual realization of the Divine personality, 
is not to be seen in Eckhart. Nor are there any indications 
in it of the doctrine that the human mind is a necessary organ 
of the self-development of God. The “ necessity ” which 
impels God to “beget His Son” is not a physical but a 
moral necessity. “ The good ”, he insists, “ must needs 
impart itself. ’’ His view of the world, accordingly, is 
much nearer to acosmism than to pantheism. He sees in 
phenomena, only the negation of being, and it is not clear 
how he can also regard them as the abode of the imma- 
nent God. Dean Inge suggests it is probable that, like 
the thinkers of his time, Eckhart did not feel himself 
obliged to give a permanent value to the transitory and that 
the world interested him only to the extent that it served as 
the temporary abode of immortal spirits. He also hints that 
the stress Eckhart laid on the Christ aspect rather than 
the Jesus was due to the same feeling. Eckhart attaches 
no importance to the personal life of Jesus not because 
he does not believe in the miraculous but because he 
thinks that the Divine process in the “everlasting Now’’ 
is a fact of much greater value than any occurrence in the 
external world can be. This may be so, but there is no 
denying that the emphasis laid on the Christ aspect was 
not only in agreement with the view-point of his con- 
temporaries but was also in keeping with his own moods on 
certain occasions when it was pronouncedly under the influence 
of Asiatic doctrines. His doctrine of immanence is distinctly 
Hindu. According to him, the human soul is a microcosm, 
which in a way contains all things in itself. At the “ apex of 
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the mind ” there is a Divine “ spark ”, which is so closely 
akin to God that it is one with him, and not merely united 
to Him. This is what other scholastics and mystics called 
the residue and the Neo-Platonists the scintilla. Eckhart 
suggests this as the true Wesen of the soul, into which all 
its faculties may be transformed,'^*® Eckhart, however, 
is not clear in regard to his teaching about it. He calls 
it at first the ” ground of the soul ” and says it is created 
and describes it as being only the medium by which God 
transforms us to Himself. But his later view is that 
it is uncreated, the immanence of the Being and the Nature 
of God Himself. The latter view was adopted by his 
successors, with or without qualification. This spark, 
according to Eckhart, is the organ by which our person- 
ality holds communion with God and knows Him. It is 
with reference to it, as Dean Inge aptly reminds, that 
Eckhart uses the phrase which has so often been quoted 
to convict him (so unjustly and so groundlessly, one need 
hardly add) of blasphemous self-deification — ‘‘the eye 
with which I see God is the same as that with which He 
sees me ”. The ‘‘ uncreated spark ” is really the same as 
the grace of God, which raises us into a Godhead. But, 
says Eckhart, “ this grace is God Himself acting like a 
human faculty in the soul, and transforming it so that man 

iio8 jjjg Sutra AmSbnaneivyapadiiat and Sankara’s com- 
ment on it, II, 3. 43. According to Sankara, this Sutra propounds 
the theory that “ the soul must be considered a part of the Lord, 
just as a spark is a part of the fire Ramanuja likewise states 
that this ‘‘ Sutra declares that the soul is part of Brahman ” 
(II. 3. 42) and raising the objection later on in the Sutra Apichasmar- 
yate (II. 3. 44) that if the soul is a part of Brahman, all the imperfec- 
tions of the soul are Brahman’s also, he states that the next Sutra 
Prakaiadivattu naivamparaf} (II. 3. 45) meets this objection. Com- 
menting on this Sutra, Ramanuja remarks that ‘‘ the individual 
soul is a part of the highest Self ; as the light issuing from a 
luminous thing such as fire or the sun is a part of that body ”, 
etc. The idea that the world is created from and by Brahman 
as the web from the spider and as sparks from the fire, is seen 
in Upanishadic texts. Brihad. Upa., II. 1. 20; $veta. Upa., VI. 10; 
Mandu. Upa., I. 1. 7 ; II. I. 1. 
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himself becomes grace. ” The exposition of the doctrine 
shows that Eckhart laid much stress on it. “ There is 
in the soul,” he says,”®® ‘‘something which is above the 
soul. Divine, simple, a pure nothing ; rather nameless than 
named, rather unknown than known. Of this I am 
accustomed to speak in my discourses. Sometimes I have 
called it a power, sometimes an uncreated light, and 
sometimes a Divine spark. It is absolute and free from 
all names and all forms, just as God is free and absolute 
in Himself. It is higher than knowledge, higher than 
love, higher than grace, b'or in all these there is still 
distinction. In this power God doth blossom and flourish 
with all His Godhead, and the Spirit flourisheth in God. 
In this power the Father bringeth forth His only-begotten 
Son as essentially as in Himself; and in this light ariseth 
the Holy Ghost. This spark rejecteth all creatures and 
will have only God, simply as He is in himself. It rests 
satisfied neither with the Father, nor with the Son, nor 
with the Holy Ghost, nor with the three Persons, so far as 
each existeth in its particular attribute. It is satisfied 
only with the super-essential essence. It is determined 
to enter into the simple Ground, the Still Waste, the 
Unity — where no man dwelleth. Then in it is satisfied in 
the light ; then it is one ; it is one in itself, as this 
Ground is a simple stillness, and in itself immoveable ; 
and yet by this immobility are all things moved. ” It is 
God that worketh in us both to will and to do His good 
pleasure ; but our own nature and personality remain in- 
tact. It is plain that we could not see God unless our 
personality remained distinct from the personality of God. 
Complete fusion is as destructive of the personality of love 
and knowledge as complete separation. This is in fact 
the position of Sripati in his Bhashya in propounding 
the Dvaitadvaita system. 

Eckhart, as will be seen, distinguishes ‘‘ the Godhead” 
from “ God ”. This finds its counterpart in well-known 

Dean Inge quotes this passage as perhaps ‘‘ the most 
instructive ” in this connection. 
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Upanishadic texts like Sadlva saumye,' Sarvam khalvidam 
Brahmay^^^^ etc. The “Brahman” or “Atman” could 
not be the object of worship, any more than “ the God- 
head” of Eckhart could be. Hence the evolution of a God 
who can be conceived of as the Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer, or as the Ruler, Governor and Control- 
ler,ii«3 much as Eckhart endeavours to evolve the Triune 
God from the Godhead. The Supreme Being thus 
conceived of in the Upaniskads becomes the object of 
worship as he is endowed with divine qualities^^®^ and 
the power of dispensing justice.^ How this led 
eventually to the worship of the Brahman in his Sagtata 
form and the manner in which it was to be done is also 
seen in the U pants hods To Eckhart, personality was 

“ the eternal ground-form of all true being, and the 
notion of Person is the centre-point of his system”. He 
says that “ the word I am none can truly speak but God 
alone ”. The individual must try, as Dean Inge comment- 
ing on this sentence puts it, to become a person, as the 
Son of God is a Person. This is in keeping with 
Eckhart’s view that we could not see God unless our 
personality remained distinct from that of God, and that 
complete fusion would be destructive of love and knowledge 
as complete separation. This stress on personality is 
worthy of note from the point of view of the Upanis/iads. 
Eckhart in this belief comes nearest to the view of 
Ramanuja with whom fusion means the keeping distinct of 
personality, though in its elaborated form, Eckhart’s doctrine 
is more nearly in agreement with Sripati’s. The views 

Chch. Upa.y VI. 2. 1. 

Chch. Vpa.y III. 14. 1. 

Chch. Upa.y III. 14. 1 ; Taitt. Upa.y III. 1. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 22 ; III, 8. 9 ; III. 7. 3. 23. 

Chch. Upa.y III. 14. 1. 

‘1*® Kafha. Upa., III. 9. 

“®* Chch. Upa., III. 14; IV. 10. 5; III. 19. 1 ; VII. 2. 2 ; 
Kafha Upa., I. 1-7 ; Chch. Upa., V. 3-10 ; Brihad. Upa., VI. 2. 9-16 ; 
Chch. Upa., IV. 10-15; VIII. 1-6; V. 11-18 ; III. Ml; Brihad. 
Upa., II. 6 ; Pras. Upa., VI. 
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of both RSmanuja and Sripati are covered by the Brahma- 
Sutras and by the Upanishads which they sum up. There 
is hardly any need to set out at any length the evidence on 
this point here, and it ought therefore to suffice if it is said 
that the modes of meditation prescribed or referred to in the 
Upanishads refer to the maintenance of this distinctness of 
personality even while declaring spiritual unity“*^ between 
the devotee and the Divinity. Any other mode of meditation 
is discountenanced.^’"® Eckhart’s insistence on Will being 
everything is likewise an echo of teachings of the Upanishads. 

On the doctrine that “ It is in the Father’s nature to 
beget the son and it is the son’s nature to be born ”, 
Eckhart bases the teaching that between God and creature 
there comes about a relationship with mutual surrender 
which is equally essential to both, and that God can do as 
little without man, as man can do without Him. When 
man’s will becomes God’s will, all is well ; but when God’s 
will becomes man’s will, that is perfect. In the first 
instance, man only subjugates himself, and in the second, 
God is born in him and the aim of creation is attained. 
Man, who surrenders his will, becomes by grace what God 
is by nature, and He is as near to us as the water which we 
drink. The doctrine of grace finds a prominent place in 
both Vaishnavism and Saivism and is reflected in the text of 
the Bhagavad-gita : Sarvadharman parityafya,^^^^ a text, 
on which the whole of the prapafti doctrine has been 
built from very early days in India. The doctrine, as 
taught in the Bhagavad-gxta., is the most tolerant and 
catholic ; it is absolutely free from the sectarianism that has 
marked its growth in Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 

Mr. Melamed and Spinoza. 

In one respect Mr. Melamed has been less than just to 
Spinoza. There is a note of derision in the phrases 


Kafha Upa., I. 6. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 

”** Bhagavad-gita, XVIII. 66. Also XVIII. 64 ; XVIII. 65 : 
XVIII. 66-57; IX. 29. 
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“ Consumptive Jew,” “ Epileptic Jew,” ” Sickly Jew,” 
‘‘ Lonely Jew ”, ” Lonely Dutch Jew ” ” Lonely Jew of 

Amsterdam,” that we find interspersed through his volume. 
At one or two points, he comes very near blaming the Jew 
for his birth (see pp. 22, 23, 30, 31 and et passim). Yet he 
was the Jew of whom Matthew Arnold wrote : ‘‘ Spinoza led 
a life perhaps the most spotless to be found in the lives of 
philosophers ; he lived simply, studious, even-tempered, kind, 
declining honours, declining riches, declining notoriety. 
Therefore, he has been in a certain sphere edifying, and 
has inspired in many powerful minds an interested admira- 
ration such as no other philosopher has inspired since Plato. 
In my father’s house are many mansions, only, to reach any 
one of these mansions, there are needed the wings of a 
genuine sacred transport, of an immortal longing. These 
wings Spinoza had, and because he had them his own 
language about himself, about his aspirations, and course 
are true, his foot is in the vera vita, his eye on the beatific 
vision.” Of him, Renan declared at the dedication of a 
statue to him at the Hague, in 1882 : ” Woe to him who in 
passing should hurl an insult at this gentle and pensive 
head ! He would be punished, as all vulgar souls are punish, 
ed, by his very vulgarity, and by his incapacity to conceive 
what is divine. This man, from his granite pedestal, will 
point out to all men the way of blessedness which he found ; 
and ages hence, the cultivated traveller, passing by this 
spot, will say in his heart : ‘ The truest vision ever had of 

God came, perhaps, here.’ ” Earlier than Renan, Heinrich 
Heine (1797-1856) had said that “ the only life with which 
that of Spinoza can be compared is the life of Jesus Christ.” 

Spinoza’s Indebtedness to Hindu Metaphysicians. 

We may now sum up and see how far Spinoza was 
indebted to Hindu metaphysicians for his views. Pythagoras 
and Plato owed much to the ancient Hindus. Hinduism in 
its Buddhistic form spread to the western world and being 
passive in form, it influenced effectively and lastingly west, 
ern philosophical notions. A number of sects, more or 
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less Buddhistic in character, came into being in Palestine 
and influenced Christianity. These sects adopted the funda- 
mental Upanishadic doctrines, which through them passed 
into Christianity. Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism were 
largely shaped by Buddhism and its source, the Upa- 
nishads. Among the theories introduced by it into Christi- 
anity is the Logos idea, which helped to shape Christianity. 
Not only is there a close similarity between the lives of 
Buddha and Jesus, but also the main doctrines of Jesus 
recall to mind those of Buddha. These are more than mere 
coincidences. Christianity owes its doctrine of redemption 
to Buddhism. St. Paul carried westward the Logos idea, 
which had been already made familiar in the western world. 
He preached not Jesus but Christ, the Redeemer. His 
God was like Brahman, redemptive in character. His 
doctrine was a form of diluted Buddhism. His Kingdom 

The following comparison has been instituted between 
Buddhism and Spinozism : — 

(1) “ What is wealth, honor or lust of senses asks Spinoza 
and answers that they are all optic illusions. Only in salvation 
is their genuine happiness. Buddha said the same 2,300 years ago. 

(2) Buddha understood that the general law of causation does 
not explain or include all the phenomena of life. Like Spinoza, he, 
therefore, resorted to a theory of external and internal causation. 
We may fail to understand external causation, because our knowledge 
is limited and confined to the inter-relation of the phenomena. We 
are, however, absolutely certain that internal causation is in operation 
and that our will determines our acts. Will or Karma is the 
source and kindling point of all our actions and is the only reality. 
“Everything that exists, exists by reason of Cupiditas,^^ says Spinoza. 

(3) Both Buddha and Spinoza agree about acosmism, while 
they disagree about causation. Buddha completely denies the phe- 
nomenal world. Spinoza causes it to be absorbed by the noumenal 
world. If the world is not reality, whether because it is flatly denied 
or is absorbed by another world, the problem of the prime mover 
and planner does not arise. 

(4) Buddha’s doctrine of causation, fundamental to his philo- 
sophy, is inter-woven with his theory of determinism, which assumes 
the form of fatalism. In its main features, it resembles that of 
Spinoza. Man is tied to pre-destined forces, from which there is, 
according to Spinoza, no escape. According to Buddha, however, 
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of God was only a western copy of the Buddhistic Nirvana. 
The mystery of Christ was the mystery of Brahman. 
Marcion, who introduced asceticism into Christianity, 
owed much to Hinduism. His disciples developed the 
Gnostic doctrines, and set the stage for Mani. Mani was 
frankly anti-Judaic and drew his ideas from Hinduism and 
Zoroastrianism. Simultaneously, the Neo-Platonists, headed 
by Ammonius, Sakkas and Plotinus, developed philosophical 

man has within himself the possibility of redemption. His four 
holy truths are an attempt to attain salvation by piercing the iron 
wall of the law of causation. The possibility of escape from a pre- 
destined life to Nirvana implies a theory of being which is less rigid 
and less immutable than that of Spinoza. Thus Buddha says, “ the 
reality of things is to be found in the oscillations between being and 
non-being.” This is the content of existence. The world is be- 
cause it is, and it is not at the same time. For the simple the world 
is, and for the wise it is not. When it is, it is the source and origin 
of suffering. When it is not, it is redemption and salvation. The 
worlds of Buddha and Spinoza are prisons, but in the one there is 
a crack, and the other is hermetically sealed. According to Buddha, 
redemption is theoretically possible through Nirvaria. But, according 
to Spinoza, there is no such possibility as he denies implicitly any 
extra-mundane reality. 

(5) Buddha did not dogmatise about the soul. Life is imper- 
manent and doomed to destruction and consciousness is ever 
changing and is thus transitory. That which is transitory is evil 
and cannot be eternal or soul. Thus Buddha repudiated the con- 
ception of the individual ego and denied the reality of the pheno- 
menal world. Both the world and the individual ego are, according 
to him, in a state of flux. A transitory being, according to him, 
cannot say that it is permanent. So explicit is he on this point that 
Heraclitus, the Ephesian, is said by some to have borrowed his 
idea of the universe being in a constant state of flux from Buddha^s 
doctrine. According to Spinoza, when body perishes, the soul is 
necessarily dissolved. 

(6) In the Buddhistic as in the Spinozistic world-picture, 
morality is linked with usefulness. Ethics and morality are 
not based upon God or upon any other metaphysical princi- 
ple, but are inspired by the vision of the goal — Nirvana. Although 
no one commands or admonishes man to be good, yet he 
follows the path of righteousness. He will benefit by it and his life 
will be attended by joy. Buddha often described Nirv&iria as 
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doctrines which were largely Hindu in character. St. 
Augustine began as a Manichaean and his philosophy was a 
mixture of Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism, with traces of 
Aristotelianism and Stoicism. His God-idea is like the attri- 
buteless of Brahman. His doctrine of pre-destination is an 
exaggerated form of Buddhistic determinism applied to 
religious life. His God-idea was adopted by most of the 
mediaeval philosophers. Man’s one goal is his return to 
God — a reverberation of the old Buddhistic yearning for 
Nirvana, itself the product of the Upanishadic doctrine 
which inculcated the union of the soul with Brahman. The 
central doctrine in Christian mysticism represents no more 
than this panting after union. The theories of self-surrender 
and grace are aspects of the same doctrine and these aspects 
were developed by St. Bernard and Meister Eckhart in a 
manner highly suggestive of the Hindu teaching of mukti, 
which is deep down in the Upanishads. The very ideology of 
mediaeval Christian mystics is reminiscent of the Upanishads. 
Christian universalism of the mediaeval era which made life 
in Christ the leading theme, finds its basis in the Upanisha- 
dic doctrine which makes the Brahman the one Reality. 
Spinoza, who drew as much from the Rabbinical as from 
the Neo-Platonic sources and the teachings of Descartes, 
owed thus not a little to those who contributed to the 

a union with the cosmic principle Brahman; as such it is identical 
with Spinoza’s amor Dei intellectualis. Thus the main features of 
Spinoza’s system, with but few exceptions, can, in the opinion 
of Mr. Melamed, be traced to Buddha, and his background, the 
Upanishads. (Melamed, loc. cit., 256, 274.) 

Goethe thus describes the lesson he found in Spinoza : — “ The 
whole of our education and experience bids us to renounce and 
resign : ‘ Dass wir entsagen sollhn' The problem of man’s life is to 
reconcile himself to this. One ready way is the superficial way of 
the many to proclaim that all things are vanity. But the path of 
wisdom, sought only by a few, is to cut short the pains of resigna- 
tion in detail by a resignation once for all ; to rest one’s mind on 
that which is eternal, necessary, and uniform, and possess ideas 
which remain undisturbed by the contemplation of a transitory 
world.” This was the secret of Spinoza to Goethe. (See Pollock, 
he. cit., 870.) 
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building of the teaching of the Neo-PIatonists and Plato- 
nists and Pythagoreans even. The dissemination of the 
teachings of the Upanishads, whether directly through the 
Alexandrian propounders of Neo-Platonism, or the Gnostics 
or the still earlier schools represented by Plato and Pytha- 
goras or indirectly through the medium of Buddhism, which 
spread through the length and breadth of Asia and became 
particularly dominant in Asia Minor and Palestine, forms 
thus a not negligible foundation not only for mediasval 
Christian philosophy but also for the philosophy of Spinoza. 
Except on this basis, neither the central idea of mediceval 
Christian philosophy nor of the philosophy of Spinoza — the 
union of man with the order of the world, Le.y with God — 
can be traced back to its original source. 

Mr. Melamed’s Views Examined. 

Such in very brief is the line of argumentation suggested 
by Mr. Melamed. The grounds on which it is based may not 
be new. The presentation of his case is elaborate, though not 
always adequate ; in some parts, it suffers from a lack of first- 
hand knowledge of Hindu sources of philosophical learning. 
Though this be so, it must be acknowledged that Mr. 
Melamed has done well in drawing pointed attention to the 
fact that the foundations of Christian philosophy, if not belief, 
are not far removed from the doctrines so definitely con- 
ceived of in the Upanishads and so scientifically synthetised 
in the Sutras of Badarayana. This, however, is not to say 
that agreement is possible in every view propounded by Mr. 
Melamed or in every suggestion thrown out by him in his 
highly recondite and vastly learned volume. His idea of 
“dead” or “static ” Brahman, for instance, stresses an aspect 
which can at all be true only from one view-point of the 
teachings of the Upanishads. Even in that case, it is only 
theoretically so. His suggestion that a “ static ” Brahman of 
the Upanishads led to the conception of a “ static ” God in 
the hands of Spinoza, seems equally unsustainable. This 
latter statement does, in fact, serious injustice to Spinoza. 
Nature or God as conceived by Spinoza is all-comprehensive, 
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infinite or perfect, so that there is nothing outside of the 
cosmic system, nothing supernatural. Nature, moreover, 
according to him, is not static but dynamic, exercising all 
existing forms of energy. Each ultimate kind of energy 
is described an attribute of God.^^^^ Then, again, his 
criticism that a “ passive ” metaphysical idea which incul- 
cates “ passivity and eternal peace ” lends to the de-individu- 
alizing of man and ends in “ brutality and despotism”, cannot 
prove acceptable. Expanding his view-point, Mr. Melamed 
says that ‘‘ Spinoza’s theory of the State and Buddha’s in- 
difference to the brutality of the caste system support the 
implication that causation as the only reality extends the 
realms of brute nature to the realm of human history. In 
the worlds of Spinoza and Buddha, man, overawed by the 
eternal immutable law, vanishes from the picture. And 
with him disappear all that revolves about man — history, 
ethics, politics, jurisprudence, social service, and true 
philanthropy. All that remains is the ceaselessly revolving 
wheel of fate which stares at the puppet show called human 
life.”^^^“ If this were really so, it would be truly appalling. 

Mr. Melamed’s statement that “ philosophical thought in 
India is either non-dualistic or purely monistic (pp. 21, 40),” is too 
sweeping in character and betrays a lack of first-hand knowledge of 
Indian systems of philosophic thought which, it is but right to add, 
colours his whole study. He later qualifies his statement (see p. 253) 
by saying that “ Monism was not the only religious expression of 
ancient India” and instances the Sankhya school of thought, which 
he describes as “ one of the most important philosophical groups in 
India,” which ” propounded the absolute dualism of mind and 
matter’’. But his complaint is that ” even the adherents of this 
system regarded knowledge as only a means to salvation”. 

Elsewhere Mr. Melamed remarks that “like all true Eastern 
mystics, Spinoza was interested not in man, but in the forces of 
eternity,” p. 232. As to Buddha, he writes in the Introduction : 
“ Buddha, too, was not concerned with the lot of the lower castes” 
p. 13-14. These criticisms form the central parts of Mr. Melamed’s 
work. His description of the State as conceived of by Spinoza 
reminds one of Vico’s characterization of it as “ a city of hucksters”, 
because of its alleged lack of the sense of duty. But this seems 
a piece of superficial criticism. 
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But fortunately for us, it does not appear to be a correct 
reading of either Spinoza’s political theory or of the 
Hindu caste system or of caste in the Buddhistic or the Upani- 
shadic view. As Professor Watson points out, Spinoza holds 
that the State is the great means by which man is freed 
from “ the wretched and almost brutish existence ” which is 
spent by those “ who live in a state of barbarism without a 
political order of life It is true that the State cannot 
determine the whole life of man ; there are spheres and 
interests which lie beyond it ; nevertheless there is much 
which only a State can do, and it is one of the most 
important means of human happiness. From what source 
then does society derive its powers or rights ? “ The answer 
of Spinoza,” remarks Prof. Watson, ” is that man has a 
natural right which is coextensive with his power over 
things. The power is by no means unlimited, because 
each individual being is only a part of a whole order or 
system which is constituted by the essential nature of God. 
The good of man is that which will contribute to his 

greatest welfare or happiness The only way to make a 

man better is to give him reasons for changing his opinion. 
The society which by its laws encourages industry, enter- 
prise, honesty and thrift, supplies to its citizens adequate 
reasons for regarding these qualities as for their good .... 
The end of the State is - • • - to make men free, that is, to 
induce them to live according to reason, and it can only 
do so by presenting and enforcing certain courses of 
conduct. The individual must obey the law or submit 
to the penalties imposed by the State. If every man fol- 
lowed reason, he would cease to speak of being under 
obligation to obey the law, and would speak only of liberty 
and happiness and the love of his fellows, which is identical 
with the love of God. A law is not properly a command, 
but a rule of conduct which a man prescribes to himself 
or to any other with a view to a certain end. But as the 
true end of life is recognized only by a very few, legislators 
have promised rewards to those who obey the law and 
threatened punishment to those who violate it. It is for 
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this reason that a law has come to be regarded as a 
command. Man is not naturally moral or social, but must 
fight his way towards sociability, and the State is the chief 
moral agency in this contest. In the state of nature men 
are one another’s enemies. But this is only the first state 
of man. Every one desires to live in security and without 
fear ; and this end cannot possibly be attained as long as 
enmity, hatred, anger and guile rule in place of reason. 
Spinoza naturally rejects the view of Hobbes that in 
a state of nature there is “ war of all against all”. He 
holds to the view even in a state of nature, man is a social 
animal and but for his being social, life would have been im- 
possible. In his view, the government is not an alien force ; 
but the best friend that man has in the world. There is no 
antagonism between the individual’s interest and interests 
of the community : “ The status civilishsis its natural source 
in the desire to be free from some common fear and to 
remove the common causes of unhappiness, ” The end of 
the State, then, is not to restrain men by fear, and subject 
them to a foreign yoke, but to ‘‘deliver each man from 
fear, so that he may be able to live with the utmost possible 
security ; that is to say, that he may maintain in the best 
way his own natural right to exist and to act, without 
doing harm either to himself or to his neighbours. 

The State is indeed a necessity, but it is a necessity 
of thought. Spinoza’s theory of the State marks a 
distinct advance upon that of Hobbes, especially in its 
conception of the source of duties. The notion that men 
have rights apart from society is the foundation on which 
Hobbes’ theory of the Social Contract is built. Rights 
are thus divorced from duties and it is supposed that the 
only rights that they possess are those granted to them by 
positive enactment, except certain primitive rights, which 
survive under the new conditions. According to Spinoza, 
there can be no right which does not flow from the 


J. Watson, The State in Peace and IVar, 92-101. 
11T4 Xractatus Politicus, III. 6. 
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consciousness of a common interest on the part of mem- 
bers of a society. Such a right implies recognition by the 
common will. Spinoza’s theory of the State may not, it 
may be suggested, seem to be consistent with itself as 
is, indeed, pointed out with great force by Professor 
Watson- But to say that it “extends the realms of 
brute nature to the realm of human history ’’ seems an 
imperfect generalization of uncertain validity. There is, 
however, reason for this misunderstanding on the part 
of Mr. Melamed. Spinoza carries out unflinchingly the 
fundamental principle of his ethical philosophy, that man’s 
highest good is the result of that conatus sese conservattdi 
which is found in all forms of being. Anything like self- 
sacrifice or even , self-blame he rejects. Asceticism is for 
him nothing but a torva et tristis superstitio. The true end 
of all action is to secure the greatest self-satisfaction or 
individual happiness and in this attitude of pure affirmation, 
Spinoza finds the secret not only of the State but of the 
highest form of blessedness. From passion, the motive 
operative in man in his first mind, liberation is to be 
obtained by an enlightened self-interest that leads to identifi- 
cation with the common weal. It is entirely a question of 
the greater enlightenment which comes from the wider 
view of reason. When we bring our own life into con- 
nection with the life of society as a whole, we see the 
irrationality of the narrow view of passion and we seek 
our own good in the common good.^'^“ The fundamental 
mistake in Spinoza’s political philosophy as in his general 
philosophy, according to Professor Watson, is “to conceive 
the bare individual as having a nature apart from society, 
whereas there can be no distinctively moral action except 
in so far as the individual discharges a function in society 
which enables him to minister to the well-being of the 
whole community.^”’ Spinoza was debarred from taking 


J. Watson, loc. at., 99-101. 
1”* Ibid., 100-101. 

Ibid., 1101-02. 
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this view by his denial of all final causes. Holding that 
man like other beings is determined solely by material and 
efficient causes, “ he can properly speak neither of rights 
nor of duties, both of which imply relation to an end, 
namely, the good of society as a whole.” This does not 
prevent him from tacitly assuming that “human affairs are 
directed to an end as when he says that men seek to secure 
a higher form of civil society. He thinks that a clear 
understanding of the world will lead to an advance from a 
lower to a higher form of society ; and in so doing he 
tacitly assumes that man is determined by the idea of social 
perfection and, not simply by the impulse to secure his own 
well-being. 

So far as to Mr. Melamed’s misconception of the true 
theory of State as evolved by Spinoza. Next, as to his 
criticism of the Hindu caste system, it is only necessary to 
say a few words here to indicate his radical misunderstanding 
of it. The Upanishads do not, for instance, support the 
position put forward by him. According to the Btihada- 
ranyaka U panishad^'^''^ which describes the creation of the 
four castes and the law {Dharma) in keeping with the specu- 
lations of the period, insists on the essential equality, if not 
oneness, of all castes, each being created as required for 
the good of society, the law being above all. The special 
glorification of the Law which iho. Brikaddranyaka U pa- 
nishad indulges in, shows that at the time it was composed, 
it was felt that in the eye of the Law all were equal and 
none could pretend to a higher status over another. In 
the Bhagavad-gl/a, the exaltation of the Dharma is carried 
still further. The position taken in the Briltaddranyaka 
Upanishad is emphasised, if not enlarged. The castes 
have not only their particular qualities but also their 
particular duties. And then we are told”®® that the per- 
formance of one’s own duty — and duty is throughout 


”” Ibid., 102. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10-14. 
mo Shagvad-gtta, III. 35. 
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stressed in the Glia as nothing else’is — though destitute 
of merit is better than the performance of another’s duty 
well discharged. Death in performing one’s own duty 
is preferable, the performance of the duties of others is 
dangerous. The theory of creation is referred to in two 
places in the Glia^^^^ and these indicate the position of 
the Bhagavad-glta in regard to caste. In the first, Sri 
Krishna says : — “The four-fold division of castes was 
created by me according to the apportionment of qualities 
and duties.” In the second, he enumerates the respective 
duties of the four castes, and then says: — “(Every) man 
intent on his own respective duties obtains perfection. 
Listen, now, how one intent on one’s duty obtains perfection. 
Worshipping, by (the performance of) his own duty, 
him from whom all things proceed, a man obtains perfec- 
tion. One’s own duty, though defective, is better than 
another’s duty well performed. Performing the duty 
prescribed by nature one does not incur sin.” As Mr. 
K. T. Telang points out, in the Bhagavad-glia, the duties 
of the different castes do not overlap. In Chapter X, in 
which the best of everything is mentioned, the BrShmana 
is not declared to be the best of castes. On the other 
hand, the King is mentioned as the highest among men.”®“ 
The Bhagavad-glta and Buddha agree first in their protests 
against the authority of the Vedas, and second in their 
conception of the true view of the differences of caste. 
The Glia shelves caste, while Buddha rejects it. The Glia 
does not totally root out caste ; but it places it on a less 
untenable basis. In Telang’s view, the Gita is really the 
predecessor of the Buddhist attempt to do away with 
caste. 

Buddha’s attitude towards caste is well brought out 
by his definition of an outcaste, which is illustrated by the 
story of the Chandala who was re-born in the Brahman 
world. In the Suita Nipdta, in which the story is told, 
we read : “ Not by birth does one become an out-caste ; 

Bhagavad-glta, IV. 13 ; XVIII. 41. 

Ibid., X. 27. 
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not by birth does one become a Brahman ; by deeds one 
becomes an outcaste, and by deeds one becomes a Brahmana. 
Buddha himself is neither a Brahman, nor a king’s son, 
nor a Vessa (Vaisya), but a wandering mendicant.” The 
Sui/a Ntpdfa again asserts : ‘‘ Do not ask about descent, 

but ask about conduct ; from wood, it is true, fire is born ; 
(likewise) a firm 7num, although belonging to a low family, 
may become noble, when restrained (from sinning) by 
humility. One who has seen Buddha is appeased, even if 
he be of black colour. ” The Buddhist Suiras maintain 
that the truth proclaimed by Buddha is open to all. Accord- 
ing to the Viuaya texts, members of the four castes 
renounce their names and their lineage when they become 
Buddhist monks. 

The Jaina attitude is equally clear. In the Jaina 
Sutras, the story is told of the monk Harikesa Bala, born in 
the family of Svapakesa, the lowest of lowly castes, convert- 
ing a Brahmana. The self-same Sutras state that a 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, an Ugra or a Chchavi when entering 
the Order is not stuck up on account of its Gotra. Their 
reasoning is direct and simple. If there were only one 
Soul, these could not be of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 
and Sudras. This indifference to caste was adopted by 
the Saivas, according to whom, men of different castes 
may become Brahmanas. According to the Vedanta 
Sutras of Badarayana, difference of castes results from the 
soul’s connection with a body, though all souls are part of 
Brahman and equal.' 

The alleged ‘‘ indifference” of the ” brutality of caste ” 
seems thus not justified ; nor is it the alleged ” brutality ” 
due to his so-called ” passive ” philosophy. Caste has 
bound a whole sub-continent to orderliness and to law ; 
caste has helped the spread of culture ; and caste has meant 
social peace and domestic happiness. Politically it has been 
a great factor in building up a conglomeration of races into 
a single whole. Its so-called rigidity has been both its 


See The Indian Caste System, 55-61. 
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merit and demerit. The accident of birth is stressed, but 
it cannot be said that this bred “ brutality ” or cruelty — at 
any rate of the type that has made cruelty to the Negro in 
America a common thing and cruelty towards the Jew in 
modern Germany a great virtue. Racial differences have 
been stressed unduly in these two cases with the result 
that the so-called inequalities bred by the caste system — caste 
signifies difference rather than inequality — in India pale 
into insignificance. Whatever its defects, caste in India 
has helped to “ ensure an amazing continuity, in tradition 
and in the arts and crafts If it is, as has been 

suggested, a typical example of “introvert” disposition, then 
the credit for tolerance in religion, tolerance in social 
custom and habit, and tolerance in regarding differences 
as natural and even inevitable in some cases should go to 
the philosophy of the Upanishads and to the Buddhistic 
philosophy based on it, which made “looking inward ” a not 
negligible factor in their make-up. It is because that this 
“ looking inward ” has been lacking in Europe that, despite 
the spread of culture and the propagation of philosophical 
views, tolerance is still unrecognized in practice even in 
the domains of religion and politics. It is not Spinoza’s 
philosophy that is responsible for this defect in European 
character any more than caste can be held responsible for 
the inequalities we see in India, but despite Spinoza’s 
philosophy and despite the doctrine of equality preached 
in the Upanishadic philosophy that intolerance and in- 
equalities exist. In India at least, caste saved the abori- 
gines from destruction, while its absence in other parts of 
the world has only meant their disappearance with the 
approach of immigrant foreign races, as in America, 
Australia, New Zealand and Africa. 

Differing Saiva View-points. 

Bh^dbheda thus has not only a long and interesting 
history in India but has also been a favourite theory in the 
West as well. In India, the doctrine has been stressed 

C. G. Seligman in An Outhne of Modern Knowledge, 464. 
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again and again by different writers, some of whose writings 
have not come down to us. Its earlier upholders are 
known only by implication in certain of the Brahma Sutras 
themselves or from other stray references to them or their 
theory in the works of the later Commentators. In Sripati’s 
view, it is the doctrine propounded by Badarayana in his 
Sutras that, according to him, is the final truth declared in 
the U panishads. The object of the Jignyasa suggested in 
I. 1. 1 is nothing more therefore than the declaration of 
this as the final teaching of the U panishads. As the special 
deity to which he is devoted is Siva, he throughout 
identifies the Absolute with that deity. As there are, 
however, differing Saiva view-points in regard to Upa- 
nishadic Philosophy, it is necessary to distinguish between 
them here. The first of these is the Saiva Visishtddvaita, 
represented by Srikantha; the second the Sivddvaita, re- 
presented by Appaya Dikshita; and Vlrasaiva BhMd' 
bheddtmaka Viseshddvaita, propounded by Sripati. Enough 
has been said about these three view-points but before we 
conclude it seems necessary to refer briefly to the manner 
in which the Absolute came to be identified with Siva 
and what view the later U panishads took of the doctrine of 
BhMdbhedd itself. 

Rudra the counterpart of Siva in the Rig-Veda. 

In the Rig-Veda, Rudra represents Siva, who is not 
mentioned by that name in it. Rudra and Vishnu, though 
eclipsed to some extent by Indra, are still invoked in a 
manner which signifies their importance among the gods of 
the period. Rudra is celebrated in a lesser number of 
hymns than Vishnu, but that does not by any means indi- 
cate that he occupied a position less important than 
Vishnu. In one hymn (I. 8. 8) he is praised as “the wise, 
the most bountiful and mighty Rudra, who is (cherished) in 
our hearts”. A grateful hymn is sung in his honour to 
obtain gifts “to our cattle, our people, our cows, and our 
progeny”. He is spoken of as “ the encourager of 
hymns, the protector of sacrifices, possessor of medicaments 
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that confer delight.” In another (I. 16. 9) he is spoken of 
as ” the mighty Rudra, with the braided hair {Kapardin), the 
destroyer of heroes ”, and the Vedic singers offer their 
praises to him ‘‘in order that health may be enjoyed by 
bipeds and quadrupeds and that all beings in this village 
may be (well) nourished and exempt from disease ”. He is 
asked to grant happiness and ‘‘ freedom from disease and 
exemption from dangers ”. He is praised as ‘‘ the 
accomplisher of sacrifices, the tortuous, the wise ”; he is 
asked to remove far from them ‘‘ his celestial wrath ”, for, 
they say, ‘‘ they earnestly solicit his favour”. They invoke 
him with reverence, as he ‘‘ who has excellent food, who 
is radiant, and has braided hair (Kapaydin), who is 
brilliant and is to be ascertained (by sacred study), holding 
in his hands excellent medicaments ” and they pray to him 
to grant them ‘‘ health, defensive armour, and a (secure) 
dwelling”. They speak of him as ‘‘ the father of the 
Manits ” and they pray ; ‘‘ Injure not, Rudra, those 
amongst us who are old or young, who are capable of 
begetting, or who are begotten, nor a father, nor a mother, 
nor afflict our precious persons. ” Again, they pray : 
‘‘ Harm us not Rudra, in our sons or grandsons, or other 
male descendants, nor in our cattle, nor in our horses ; 
inflamed with anger, kill not our valiant men, for we, 
presenting clarified butter, perpetually invoke thee.” And 
they add : ‘‘ Father of the Maruts, bestow happiness. • • 
thy auspicious benignity is the cause of successive delight, 
therefore we especially solicit thy protection.” The 
double aspect of Siva — fierceness and benignity — is here 
significantly brought out. His universal supremacy is 
next expressed thus : ‘‘ Destroyer of heroes, may thus 
cow-killing or man-slaying (weapon) be far away and let 
the felicity granted by thee be ours ; favour us ; speak, 
brilliant hero, in our behalf, and grant us— thou art mighty 
over the two (realms of heaven and earth) — prosperity.” 
The idea re-appears in another hymn (II. 4. 1), in which 
Rudra is spoken of as ‘‘ the chief est of beings in glory ”, as 
‘‘ the wielder of the thunderbolt, ” ‘‘the mightiest of the 
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mighty ” and is asked to “ waft ” the singers " in safety 

over (the ocean) of sin ” and to “ repel all the assaults of 

iniquity ”• He is later spoken of in even higher terms. 
“(Firm) with strong limbs, assuming many forms, fierce 
and tawny-coloured, he shines with brilliant golden orna- 
ments : vigour is inseparable from Rudra, the supreme 
ruler and lord of the world.” He is not to be provoked 

to wrath by imperfect adorations ; he is the invigorator of 

sons by his medicinal plants ; he is a chief physician among 
physicians ; he is to be pacified by praises ; worshipped with 
invocations and oblations ; is reverently invoked ; is soft- 
bellied ; of a tawny hue, and handsome chin ; is the showerer 
of benefits ; lord of the Maruts ; supplier of invigorating food ; 
the healer and delighter (of all ) ; the dispeller of the sins 
of the gods ; the white-complexioned ; the consumer 
(of sin); who is glorified in the illustrious name of Rudra; 
the bearer of arrows and a bow ; the wearer of an adorable 
and omniform necklace ; the preserver of all this vast uni- 
verse ; there is no one more powerful than he ; his javelin 
should be avoided; he is the giver of much (wealth), the 
protector of the virtuous ; he is the cherisher of the world, 
the showerer (of benefits), omnicisent and divine (Rudra), 
etc. (II. 4. 1-15).’“*® In another hymn, the universal charac- 
ter of Rudra is even more strikingly brought out. In it, he 
is spoken of as “ the divine Rudra, armed with the strong 
bow and fast-flying arrows, the bestower of food, the invincible, 
the conqueror, the creator, the wielder of sharp weapons” 
we are told “ he is known by his rule over those of terrestrial 
birth, by his sovereignty over those of celestial (origin)”. 
His are a thousand medicaments (VII. 3. 13).“®^ 

1185 'fjje epithets “ lawny-coloured ” and “ white-complexioned ” 
both appear as descriptions of Rudra in the Rig-Veda (ll. 4. 5 and 
8 ). 

His sharp weapons are referred to again and again. See 
Rig- Veda, VIII. 4. 9, where he is referred to as holding his sharp 
weapons in his hand. 

As to Wilson, he .sees little of the Rudra of the Puranas 
in the Rudra of the Rig- Veda, except his fierceness. As to his 
identification with Siva, Wilson holds that except no other 
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Identification of Rudra with Siva. 

There has been some discussion as to the identity of 
Rudra, the Vedic god. According to Sayana, there is hardly 
any doubt that he is to be understood as Siva. At any rate, 
the Hindu commentators so understood him. Sayana 
defines the name Rudra to mean “ he who makes to weep, who 
causes all to weep at the end of time ”, thus identifying him 
with the destroying principle, or Siva. Wilson suggests that 
“ there is nothing in the hymn (I. 8. 8) to bear out such 
an identification”. On the contrary, he says, ‘‘ he appears 
as a beneficent deity presiding especially over medicinal 
plants”. Though this be so there, the Vedic singers show 
fully well that they are afraid of him ; pray to him to remove 
them far from his celestial wrath and beg of him not to 
injure them or their cattle or horses. There is an open 
avowal of his destroying nature in the hymns quoted above, 
though there is an equally frank declaration as to his 
capacity to keep them free from disease. His fierceness 
and his benignity are both acknowledged and it is thus his 
identity with Siva is established. The reference to him as 
the holder of medicaments is also indicative of his identity 
with Siva. According to Sayana, Rudriya is Rudra sam- 
bandhi bheshajam — medicament in relation to or presided 
over by Rudra, conformably to the text Ya te Rudra Shiva 
tanuh., Shiva Viskwah, bheshaji Shiva, Rudrasya bhesha- 
jiti, — whatever are thy auspicious forms, O Rudra, they are 
all auspicious ; auspicious are medicaments, the medica- 
ments of Rudra. In I. 16. 9, Rudra is styled Kapardin, he 
with the braided hair. Kaparda indicates the jata of Siva, 
for which reason Sayana gives as its equivalent jatilaya. 
Even Wilson has to concede that ‘‘this looks very like a re- 
cognition of Siva in the person of Rudra”. Rudra is, in 
II. 4. 1, spoken as the “white-complexioned”, shwitiche shwai- 
iyam anchate, he who goes to or obtains whiteness. This 

epithet applicable to Siva occurs in the Rig- Veda* On the other hand, 
Macdonell speaks of Rudra of the Rig- Veda as “ the earlier form of 
Siva^'. (See Wilson, Rig- Veda, Introduction; Macdonell, Sanskrit 
Literature, 74). 
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refers to the white complexion of Siva, which evidently has 
its origin in this hymn. Later Western scholars — those 
who came after Wilson — assert that Rudra in the Rig-V^a, 
is the earlier form of Siva.^^®* In the Rig-VMa, the term Siva 
(meaning auspicious) is only used as an adjective in the 
sense of bringing good fortune, being gracious. It has even 
been suggested that it is used (in the Rig-Veda) euphemisti- 
cally. There is no doubt that it is commonly so used in the 
later Vedas, and became his exclusive name in post-Vedic 
times. The transition is well marked in the period of the 
Yajur- Veda. 

Siva in the Yajur- Veda. 

In the 16th chapter of the Vajasaneyi Samhita of the 
Sukla Yajur- Veda, god Rudra is spoken of by a large number 
of epithets which, later, are peculiar to Siva. To these, in 
the 39th chapter, are added Ismia (Ruler) and Mahadeva 
(Supreme God), which perhaps indicate the final conversion 
of Rudra into Siva. Evidently, in the special worship 
of Rudra, he was already reckoned the Great God and the 
Ruler of all. Accordingly, we would not be far wrong if 
we assumed that, in the period of the Sukla Yajur- Veda, 
the Rudra of the Rig- Veda, has become Siva, he being 
several times mentioned by the latter name as well as by 
other epithets peculiar to him, such as Sankara, Mahadeva, 
etc. 

Siva in the Brahmanas and the Atharva-Veda. 

In the first part of the Gopatha Brdhmana attached to 
the Atkarva-Veda, we find mention of Siva, which would 
seem to show that in post-Vedic times, if not already in the 
Brdhmana period (800-500 B.C.), Siva had become fully 
established in place of Rudra. Indeed, in the Atharva- 
Feflfa,”®" Rudra is elevated to a higher position. Many other 
names are given to him, though the bearer of these different 

Taittiriy a Samhita, 4.5.1; Vajasaneya Samhita, 16. The 
name Siva occurs at the end of the Saiarudriya. 

Atharva- Feda, IV. 28. 1 ; VI. 93. 2 ; VII. 87. 1 ; IX. 7. 7 ; 
X. 1. 3 ; XI. 2. 7 ; XI. 2. 4 ; XI. 2. 9 ; XI. 2. 10 ; XI. 2. 28; XI. 
6.9; XIII. 4. 4 ; XIII. 4. 28 ; XV. 5. 1-7. 
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names is addressed individually and as a separate God. 
Among the more prominent names are Bhava, Sarva, 
Bhutapati, Pasupati, Mahadeva, Ugra, Isana, etc. A study 
of these names shows that the double character of Rudra — 
destructive and beneficent — is still maintained. In the 
Satapatha Brahmana and the Kausltaki Brahmana, we see 
that the Atharva~VMa position is still undisturbed and the 
names given to Rudra continue the tradition of his creative 
and destructive characters. Xn^^Grikya Sutras, however, 
the fearful side of Rudra is stressed {ASvaldyarta Grihya 
Sutra, IV. 9; Pdraskara Grihya Sutra, III. 8; III. 15). 

In the Mahabharata. 

There are numerous references to Siva in the Maim- 
bhdrata. The duality of his nature is to be seen in this 
epic as well. He is commonly styled Mahadeva or the 
Great God and Devadeva, the God of Gods, in it. He is 
spoken of as the son of Brahma, sprung from his forehead, 
hence called LalataprabhavaM^^ His abode is the Himavat. 
He is also called Pasupati and is described as rejoicing in the 
company of Uma.”®* He has three eyes, hence called 
TrimtraM^^ He has a blue neck, and is therefore called 
NllakantJia'^^^ , Srikattt/tai^^^ and SitikauihaM^^ He has ten 
arms.“®^ He is clothed in skins, especially in tiger skins.^^®® 
His vehicle is the VrishabhaP^^ His weapon is the fearful 

Atharva-Vlda, VI. 1. 3-7 ; VI. 1. 9. 

Mahabharata, XII. 13705, 13723. According to another 
version, he sprang from Vishnu’s forehead. Ibid,, III. 

Ibtd., VI. 218 : XIII. 6339. 

Ibid., III. 11984, XII. 10357. How he got this third eye 
is detailed in Ibid., III. 6362. For another version of the story 
see Ibid., XII. 13205. 

Ibid., II. 1641 ; XIII. 843, 1154. 

Ibid., XII. 13705. 

Ibid., X. 253. 

Ibid., XIII. 1154. 

Ibid., II. 1643 ; X. 266. 

Ibid., II. 415. 
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Pasupata, with which he killed the daityas in battle. His 
battle-axe is the Parasu}'^^^ His bow is the Pinaka 
hence he is styled Pitiakin}'-^'^ His trident is called 
Trisula after which he is called the His wife 

is called UmS/"®® who is also called Parvati^"®’ and Gauri.'-®'* 
Kubera is his friend.'^®® Thus, though he has many names 
and shapes, he is not infrequently m'ade the foremost of all the 
divinities. Thus he is made out to be Brahma himself in 
certain places.’*'® He has a thousand names and forms, 
sahasranama and dahurupa, all of which are classified under 
the terrible or the mild.'*" In the terrible form, he appears 
mostly as Rudra, his Rig-Vedic name ;'*'* as Hara he is 
spoken as the destroyer of the universe he is unborn 
he is the maker of the world * he absorbs, at the destruction 
of the world, all things created ;'*'® he draws in the whole 
universe at the end of a yuga and swallows up all things 
everything owes its origin to him;'*'® he is the Mighty 
Ruler of the world and as such is called Tsana, the Ruler ; 
Isvara, the Lord ; Mahesvara, the Great Lord ; Visvesvara, 

Ibid., III. 11985 , VII. 2838 ; XIII. 851. 

Ibid., XIII. 864. 

Ibid., XIII. 849, 6396. 

Ibid., XIII. 567, 7090. 

Ibid., XIII. 860. 

Ibid., III. 1642. 

Ibid., XII. 12169. 

Ibid., XII. 13220. 

Ibid., X. 258. 

Ibid., II. 417 : Xir. 10362. 

‘*'® Ibid., XIII. 7496, 880, 1144 ; XII. 10346 in all of which 
passages he is made the foremost of all ; in XIII. 1043, 590 and 704 
he is made out to be Brahma himself. 

Ibid., XIII. 7604—7510 ; see also VII, 9599. 

Ibid., II. 1642 ; X. 252 ; XII. 10375 ; XII. 10370. 

Ibid., XIII. 1146 ; X. 249 ; XIII. 7497 ; XII. 2791. 

Ibid., X. 253. 

Ibid., III. 1626. 

’*'• Ibid., IX. 2236. 

Ibid., XIII. 941-943. 

'*'• Ibid., VII. 9465. 
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Lord of all ; SthSnu, the Immovable, etc.^®*® He is also 
Kala as destroyer and as such creates all and sweeps away 
everything again and again.^'-® He is the beginning of the 
world and the absorber of the world.*^"‘ As Siva and 
Sankara, he is the merciful Sarvabhuta sivah sivah, he, who 
is friendly towards all;^*^^ Saumya vaktradhara^ he who 
has a mild countenance Sarvabhutahite ratah, he who 
rejoices over the happiness of all beings.'*^* Among the heroic 
deeds of Siva, the most prominent, perhaps, are the following : 
the receiving of the heavenly Ganga on his head the 
destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice ;*“'® reducing to ashes 
Karna;*-^'^ the killing of Bhaga;^"^® the overthrowing of the 
Asura Andhaka and the burning of the three fortresses, 
Tripura.'-^® Among his famous gifts are the following: — 
the grant of the spear Pasupata to Arjuna the gift of 
a sword to Aswathaman {Sauptika Parva, Chapter VII) ; the 
grant of eight boons to Krishna and eight more to Jambavati, 
Krishna’s wife ; and the gifts to Upamanyu.*^®^ These two 
latter are mentioned in the Amsasana Parva (Chapter XIV). 

Puranas about Siva and Vishnu. 

In the Mahabharata are also to be found a number of 
Puranas whose object is to favour the worship of Siva in 


1219 YJJ 2876 ; VIII. 436 ; X. 252 ; XII. 4498 : X. 252 ; 
V. 3825 ; XII. 10292 ; III. 7042 ; VII. 9625 ; X. 252 ; XIII. 843. 

12“ Ibid., XIII. 7497, 1161, 1188, 942 ; XII. 5718, 1175 ; XIII. 
56. 

1221 Ibid., XIII. 918 ; VI. 1278 ; XIII. 53. 

1222 Ibid., VII. 9622 ; VIII. 436. 
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some cases and of Vishnu, in others. This Epic also 
contains enumerations of the thousand names of Siva and 
of Vishnu. Among the Purdnas which favour the religion 
of Siva are the Skanda, the Siva, the Unga and the 
Bhavishya. The Mdrkandeya and the Padma Purdnas 
inculcate the belief that Brahma, Vishnu and Siva are only 
one being. This doctrine is found already prominently, 
mentioned in the Harivamsa. This tradition of a common 
origin is seen in the Vishnu Purdna as well, where Siva 
is the God who springs from the forehead of Brahma, who 
separates into male and female. The old Big- Vedic idea of 
his being the parent of the Rudras, or Maruts, half of 
whom are gentle and brilliant, and the others ferocious and 
black, is also to be traced in this Purdna. 

Siva in the Svetasvatara Upanishad. 

In the Svetasvatara Upanishad, Siva has not yet 
become the name of Rudra, though its frequent use as an 
adjective in connection with the latter indicates that it is in 
course of becoming fixed as the proper name of the highest 
God. In this Upanishad, Rudra’s supremacy is fully main- 
tained, though the bhakti aspect is stressed in the most 
vigorous fashion.^^^^ Knowing Siva one is free — we are told 
— from all nooses {S>vUa. Upa., 16). When there was 
nothing but darkness, Siva alone existed {Ibid., 18). This 
Upanishad, it is worthy of note, ends with a prayer of two 
verses addressed to Rudra to protect, of which one is 
taken from the Big- Veda (I. 1 14. 8). The Supreme Brahman 
is often identified in this Upanishad with Rudra, Siva, 
I4ana and Mahesvara. Uma is mentioned in the Kena Upa- 
nishad, but though she is not identified as the wife of 
Rudra, there is the suggestion in it that she had come 
to be so regarded before that Upanishad came into existence. 
In this, as in other Atharva-Veda Upanishads, the Saiva or 


SvetaSvatara Upa„ 1-20. This Upanishad quotes verses from 
the Satarudriya, the Bhagavad-gita, and the Purushasukta. The names 
given to Rudra are : Tsana, T^a, Siva and Bhagavat . 
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SSkta aspect is stressed. In the Suryopanishad, the earliest 
phase of the SSkta school is seen. In the Aiharvasiras, 
Rudra becomes the Brahman, while the importance of the 
Bhasma (the sacred ash) is urged as the mode of salvation. 
In the Saradhopanishad, the superiority of Rudra is indicat- 
ed by explaining how Rudra, incarnating himself as Sarabha, 
destroyed the Man-Lion incarnation of Vishnu. It con- 
cludes by identifying Siva with the Supreme Brahman. The 
Bhasmajabdla Upanishad deals with Bhasma, Rudrdksha, the 
worship of the linga, etc., all intended to indicate the great- 
ness of Siva. The Akshamdlika Upanishad extols the Japa- 
mala ; the Kdldgni-Rudrdpanishad speaks of the importance 
of the Bhasma (sacred ash); while the Rudrdkshijdbdla refers 
to the greatness of Pasupati and the virtues attaching to the 
Rudrdksha, Bhasma etc. The Brihad Jdbdla and Bhasma 
JdAdldpanishad likewise deal with the sacred ash and the 
Rudrdksha. The Pdsupatabrahmdpanishad makes Pasupati 
(Siva) the Supreme Brahman. Every phase of Vedantic 
thought is sought to be covered by this Upanishad. In the 
Paippaldddpanishad, Brahma is represented as teaching 
Pippalada that Rudra is the Supreme Brahman. In the 
Atharva'Veda Upanishads, the identification of Rudra and 
the description of Siva as the Absolute is complete. 

Siva in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 

In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, this Rig- Veda con- 
ception still persists. The Rudras, the progeny of Rudra, 
are called the ten vital breaths (prdnds) with the heart as the 
eleventh, which seems opposed to the description of Siva 
as the destroyer of life. The double conception of creator 
and destroyer seems maintained here. 

In the Bhagavad-Gita. 

In the Bhagavad-gxtd, the supremacy of Siva as the ruler 
of the world is maintained.'-®* Referring to the Rudras, Sri 


See K. T. Telang, Bhagavad-gita, in the S.B.E., VIII. 219, 
347. 
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Krishna identifies himself with Sankara, which would seem 
to stress the aspect of beneficence associated with him.^^®* 

Linga worship in the Rig- Veda. 

The worship of Siva is closely associated with the 

The earliest reference to the linga is to be found 
in the Rig-YMa^ where the context shows that it refers to a 
kind of worship prevalent not among the Aryans, but among 
their enemies, whom one authority identifies with the 
Dasyus.'^^® The worship of the linga, it has been suggested, 
has been taken to correspond to the worship of the phallus, 
the emblem of the generative power in nature, especially in 
certain religious or solemn usages. Literally the term 
linga means nothing more than a symbol, mark or 
sign. Secondarily, it has come to signify Siva worshipped in 
the form of a phallus. In one passage of the Rig- Veda, 
Indra is requested not to allow those whose god is Si^na to 
disturb the rites of the singers while in another, he is 
spoken of as having acquired the riches of a city after having 
killed those whose god is Sir Ramakrishna 

Bhandarkar thinks that as we find phallic worshippers being 
denounced by the Aryans in these passages, Aryans must 
be taken to have been averse to such worship. He suggests 
that there is “ no trace of this characteristic {i.e., the 
worship of the linga or phallus) in the earlier literature, 
so far as we have examined it ”, thereby meaning in the 
Rig-Veda. He also points out that this kind of worship 
should have been ” borrowed ” by the Aryans ” from the 


Bhagavad-gita, X. 23. 

Siva has been identified with Avestic Saurva, see Zend- 
Avesia, S,B.E,y 4, Hi ; Pahlavi Texts,, 6, 104. 

A. A. Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature^ 153. 

Rig-^Veda, VII. 21. 5. 

1238 Bhandarkar does not quote the exact reference to the 
Rig-Veda for thio statement. Professor A. A. Macdonell likewise 
refers to two passages in the Rig-Veda, but does not set down the 
exact references, See Samkrit Literature, 153, 
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barbarian tribes with whom the Aryans came in contact 
In his view, the learned classes did not adopt it “all 
at once ’’ but only gradually/^*® Much weight must naturally 
attach to this authoritative suggestion, especially as we find 
that Patanjali does not mention any emblem of Siva as being 
worshipped in his time but only an image {.pratikriti)}^*^ 
But apart from Siva worship being identified in Rig-Vedic 
times with that of the linga or the generative principle in 
nature, there are at least three passages in the Rig- Veda 
which seem to refer to the possible identification of the 
male generative organ with the deity. Thus, in one passage, 
Vishnu is referred to in this manner : “I offer, Vishnu, 
the oblation placed before thee with the exclamation ‘ Vashat 
be pleased with my offering,” etc.;^-*^ then in 

another, we have the following hymn addressed to Vishnu : 
“What is to be proclaimed, Vishnu, of thee, when thou sayest, 

‘ I am Shipivishta ?’ Conceal not from us thy real form, 
although thou hast engaged under a different form in 
battle.”^*^^ In a third, the first of these hymns is thus 
repeated: “I offer, Vishnu, the oblation placed before 
thee with the exclamation, ‘Vashat be pleased, Shipivishta, 
with my offering, ” etc.^^*® The allusion in the second of 
these texts, is to an incident in which Vishnu is said to 
have aided Vasishtha in battle, under an assumed name, and, 
when questioned, to have said, “ I am Shipivishta '' — a word 
of ambiguous meaning. In the three contexts in which it 
occurs, it has been explained as “ penetrated, or clothed 
with rays of light, Rashmibhiravishta, the radiant, the 
splendid. ” In common use, however, it means a man 
naturally without prepuce, in which sense it may be here 


Vaishnavismj Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 114 — 115, 
Mahabhashya, on Pinini V. 3. 99. Patanjali probably lived 
in the second half of the 2nd century B.C., and in any case not 
later than the beginning of the Christian era. 

Rig- Veda, VII. 6. 10 (7). 

Ibid., VII. 6. 11 (6). 

Ibid., VII. 6. 11 (7). 
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interpreted as implying comparison; in like manner as 
a man is so denuded, so is Vishnu, according to his own 
declaration, uncovered by radiance — Tejasa anMhchhaditat. 
But this seems, as Wilson remarks,^*''^ a refinement and it 
is probably to be understood as usual. The Sabdakalpa- 
druma makes sepha mean purusha biina, the male genera- 
tive organ.’^^^® Modern opinion tends to the view that the 
worship of the linga is fore-shadowed by Vishnu Shipivishia., 
the Vedic deity Vishnu conceived as Shipivishta}^^'^ Whether 
the evidence warrants our going so far as to affirm this as a 
fact may be doubted to some extent ; but there can be 
no question that the idea of the worship of the generative 
principle in nature was not entirely absent in Vedic belief. 
There is ground for the belief, in fact, that the identification 
of a deity with such worship is also to be seen. But the 
manner in which it came to be fixed on Siva and how the 
linga came to be identified with Siva, and how Vishnu, 
the Vedic deity, came to be dissociated from it, are problems 
still awaiting consideration. 

Linga Worship in the Yajur-Veda and the 
Mahabharata. 

But since we do not see linga worship except 
in its incipient stages in the Rig-Veda and find it in an 
advanced state in the Sukla Yajur- Vida, where it is part 


Wilson, Rig-Vida, on VII. 6. 11 (6) and VII. 6. 11 (7). 

Rajaradhakantadev : Sabdakalpadruma ; Sipha ; purusha 
iiina (nnale generative organ). See Mahabharata, X. 7. 38 : 

Vikatd kala lambdshta bruhaschcheP&nda pindakafy i 

Sip ha site rltah pdtund nantaram Hi ii 

Sisnah i Sukrdpdtl sipha sit hi patati Hi sip hah n 

See also Taittiriya Brdhmanay 3. 33. 

/dam prajdpatl rltah sikia maghdvat tatsarobhavattl devd 
abruvan mldam prajdpate rltddushaditi yadubruvan mldam prajdpatl 
retbdushaditu etc. 

See Sir John Woodroffe, Shakti and Shakta (Third Edition, 
1929), note to Chapter IV, by Brij Lai Mukherji, 104. 
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of the Soma sacrifice, it might, perhaps, be inferred 
that Siva worship and the identification of such worship with 
the linga had become general by then.^-^® In the Maha- 
bharata^ we find the worship of the linga referred to in 
many passages. This shows that the linga had, by the 
time of the Epic period, come to be recognized as the emblem 
of Siva. Upamanyu’s discourse with Krishna shows that this 
identification of Siva with the linga is complete. Upamanyu 
says that Siva and Uma are the real creators of animals, as 
these bear the marks of the two, and not the discus or the 
conch-shell or marks of any other god.’ This episode, in the 
opinion of Bhandarkar, fixes the adoption, in its final stage, 
of the linga as an object of worship by the higher classes. 

In the Post-Virasaiva Period. 

It is quite possible that with the general adoption of the 
linga^ the original idea associated with its worship underwent 
a change. In its latest phase, represented by the period of Vira- 
saiva activity, both the development of the bhakti doctrine and 
the reaction induced by philosophic ideas, made the linga the 
great object round which a complete system of philosophical 
thought and ritualistic worship came to be evolved. Siva 
possesses in himself a sakti, or power, consisting of the rudi- 
ments of the individual soul and the material world, and 
from this sakti develops the whole world. 


124 T worship of the linga is held to be recognized in the 
Pravargya. See Sata^ata Brahmana, S,B,E., Vol. 44. xlvii. 

The date of the Mohenjo Daro remains in Sindh, in which the 
worship of Siva and the linga appears in their full-blown forms, should, 
from the point of view of the evidence afforded by them, be fixed in 
a period posterior to the Btg- Fetla, in which Siva (another form of 
Rudra) worship and linga worship are still in their early stages. The 
remains may be said to be post-Rig-Vedic and probably also post- 
Yajur- Vedic. The Yajur- Vida introduces us not only to a new geo- 
graphical era but also to a new epoch of religious and social life in 
India. 

Mahabharata, Anusdsanaparva (Chapter XIV). 
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Evolution of Philosophical Theories. 

It is this view that provides the groundwork, as it were, 
for the development of the opposing philosophical theories 
of Dvaita, Advaita, Visishtadvaita and DvaitSdvaita schools 
of thought within the ambit of the Saiva fold. 

The Pasupata School. 

Historically, the Saiva Dvaita view was first propounded 
by the Pasupata school, which is mentioned in the Maha- 
bharataP^^ It dates from about the second century B.C. 
and is referred to in lithic inscriptions and in literary writ- 
ings dating up to the thirteenth century A.D., text-books 
on the system being in use in the tenth century A.D.^*®^ 
According to this system, the supreme and individual 
souls are distinct entities, and the Pradhdna the constituent 
cause of the material world. In the delivered condition, 
the individual soul shakes off its ignorance and weakness 
and attains boundless knowledge and power of action. 

The Saiva Siddhanta School. 

The Saiva (or Saiva Siddhanta) school which represents 
the early Saiva system known^^®^ is also dualistic but differs 
from the Pasupata school in holding that the individual soul 
in the delivered condition becomes Siva himself ; attains 
perfect resemblance with God Siva, though he does not 
possess the power of creation. In the Pasupata system, the 
fruit of deliverance is proximity to God, while in the Saiva, 
it is resemblance to Siva, sdrupya as distinguished from 
sdnnpya^ 

Mahabharata, Santiparva, Chapter 349, verse 64. According 
to Bbandarkar “ a certain historical person (Lakular or Nakula) 
was the founder of the main Saiva system which was the same as 
that explained by Madhava as Nakulisa-Pasupata and that three 
other systems arose out of it in later times.” loc. cii,, 121. 

Bhandarkar, loc. cit., 121, f.n. 2. 

1382 .pjjg piantras on which the Saiva SiddhSnta appears to be 
based are traced totbe Taitliriya Aranyaka, X. 43-47, the Mahanara- 
yantya UpanishadXl> the Vayavtya Samhita refers to it as the Siddhanta 
school. 
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The Spanda and the Pratyabhijna Schools. 

Connected with the Saiva school, but which diverged 
from it somewhat, are the two systems associated with the 
names of Vasugupta (ninth century A.D.) and Abhinava- 
gupta (tenth century A.D.) and known as the Spandasastra 
and the Pratyabhijna schools, together familiarly known as 
Kashmir Saivism. Both these schools hold that God is 
independent and creates merely by the force of his will all 
that comes into existence ; neither a prompting cause like 
Karma, nor a material cause like the Pradhana is required, 
according to them, for creation. Nor do they admit that 
God himself is the material cause ; much less do they allow 
that Maya generates appearances which are false. God 
makes the world appear in himself, as if it were distinct from 
himself, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror 
is by the images reflected in it. The individual soul is thus, 
according to this system, identical with the Supreme Soul. 
According to the Spandasastra school, this identity is not 
perceived by the individual soul on account of its impurity 
\mala). This impurity vanishes by means of intense con- 
templation as the result of which the Highest Being breaks 
in upon the mind of the devotee and absorbs all finite 
thought. When this condition becomes stabilized, the 
individual soul is free and becomes the Supreme Soul. 
According to the Pratyabhijnasastra, however, the percep- 
tion of the identity comes through recognition. The indivi- 
dual soul fails to recognize, in its present condition, its 
real nature, though in its capacity for knowledge and action, 
it partakes of the nature of God. When it is led to realize 
its nature by its preceptor, it recognizes God in itself. 
These two schools thus actually postulate sameness as 
opposed to absolute non-duality as does the Advaita school. 

The Virasaiva School. 

The Virasaiva school, which is based on the older 
Saiva school and owes its origin to teachers {acharyas) who 
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preceded Basava,^^®* takes a view somewhat different. 
Its technique of belief and metaphysical ideology show a 
course of development which is so entirely different from the 
older school that it should have required time to develop. 
Accordingly while the Acharyas developed a theory based 
on the ancient Saiva school, Basava, who followed them, 
probably a century or more later, popularised it and made 
it the religion of a large number of people inhabiting 
a vast extent of country. The philosophical idea under- 
lying it has been elaborated in different works. Sripati 
briefly describes it as Dvaitadvaiidbkidhana viseshddvaita 
siddhdnta, Dvaitddvaita which connotes a qualified form 
of Advaita. He also styles it, as we have seen, as 
Bheddbheddimaka viseshddvaita virasaiva siddhdnta, the 
Virasaiva Siddhanta, which is a qualified form of Advaita 
which partakes of the character of BMddbheda. It will be 
seen, he calls it Dvaitddvaita and Bheddbheda and in both 
cases gives the alternative description that it is a variety 
of Advaita of the qualified type. It has been usual, until 
recently, to describe Virasaivism as Saiva visisktddvaita, 
Visishtddvaita which makes Siva the Brahman or the Abso- 
lute. From the description given by Sripati, we have to 
reckon it as Bheddbheda or Dvaitddvaita, which is a quali- 
fied variety of Advaita. The former description has been 
largely popularised both by a misapprehension of the true 
character of Virasaivism and its theory and by a misattri- 
bution of the theory of Srikantha to Virasaivism. Bhandar- 
kar’s suggestion that Srikantha’s view “ appears to be 
identical with that of the Virasaivas” has also helped to 
increase the effect of the misattribution. Srikantha’s theory, 
as we have seen, is confessedly Saiva visishtddvaita, where- 
as Virasaivism, is admittedly something very different. 
Virasaivism as taught by the highest exponents of that 
faith, enunciates the attainment of Siva tattva — the one 


The Panchacliaryas have been placed in the eleventh century 
A.D., though some of them at least must be considerably older, 
while Basava belongs to the twelfth century A.D. 
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highest Brahman characterized by Sat, Chit and Ananda ; it 
is called Sthala, because in it exist the Mahat and other 
principles and they eventually resolve in it ; it is the 
support of the whole world, moveable and immoveable; it 
holds all the powers, all luminaries, all souls ; it is the 
resting place of all worlds and of all possessions ; and it is 
the highest place to be attained by those who seek the 
highest happiness ; and it is therefore styled the One only 
and absolute position — Sthala. The sthala, being the 
essence of Siva, is possessed of Sakti (innate power), which, 
by agitation, becomes divided into Lingasthala and 
Angasthala. The former is Siva and is the worshipped ; and 
the latter is the individual soul, the worshipper. Similarly, 
sakti divides itself into two parts by its own inherent power, 
one relating itself to Siva and called Kald, and the other 
to the individual soul and called Bhakti, or devotion. 
Sakti leads to action and Bhakti to deliverance. Sakti, 
being with Siva Parabrahman becomes the object of worship 
and bhakti makes one a worshipper. Sakti exists in the 
linga, which is Siva himself and not a mere symbol of 
Him ; and Bhakti exists in the Anga or the individual 
soul. Bhakti, as it leads away from action and from the 
world, helps the Anga to the attainment of sdmarasya with 
Siva. How this is brought about is laid down in many 
Virasaiva works of note, which also set down detailed 
descriptions of the conceptions underlying the ideas of 
Lingasthala and Angasthala. The Lingasthala, being 
Siva Parabrahman himself, is divided into the triune 
Bhdvalinga, Prdnalinga and Ishtalinga. These represent 
Sat, Chit and Inanda— Existence, Intelligence, and Bliss. 
The first is without any parts {kald) and is perceived by faith ; 
it is not conditioned by space or time and is higher than 
the highest. The second is apprehended by the mind and 
is without parts (kald) ; while the third is possessed of 
parts and is visible to the eye. The three lingas are res- 
pectively the highest principle, the subtle form and the gross 
form. They correspond to the soul, the life and the gross 
form. Characterized by use {praybga), formulae {mantra). 
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and action {kriya), they form what are called Kala, Ndda 
and Bindu. Again, each of these three lingas — Bkava, 
Prana and Ishta — is divided into two : the first into 
Mahalinga and Prasadalinga, the second into Charalinga and 
Sivalinga, and the third into Gurulinga and Acharalinga. 
Six different kinds of sakti operate on these six and pro- 
duce six different forms. These are : (i) Mahalinga, which 
is formed when the Siva essence is operated on by the power 
of intelligence {chitsakti) ; its attributes are the absence of 
birth and death, freedom from taint, perfection, unity, 
subtleness, being higher than the highest, incorruptibility, 
unfathomableness, capability of being apprehended by faith 
and love and idealistic form {chaitanyarupa). (ii) Prasadalinga 
which is produced when the Siva essence is permeated 
with its highest power {Pardsakti) ; the principle called 
Saddkhya is produced; it is light, eternal, indivisible, 
imperceptible to the senses, apprehensible by reason, in- 
destructible, and the rudiment which developes. (iii) Chara- 
linga, which is produced when the Siva essence is oper- 
ated upon by its primeval power (Adisahli) ; it is infinite 
and pervades the internal and external worlds, which is full 
of light, is a Purusha (person), and is higher than Pradhdna 
or Prakriti, and is capable of being contemplated by the 
mind alone, (iv) Sivalinga, which is produced when the 
Siva essence is permeated by the will power {Icchdsakti ) ; 
it is a finite principle with a sense of egoism, possessed of 
knowledge and power, having a celestial refulgence, with 
one face, and serene, (v) Gurulinga, which is produced 
when the Siva essence is permeated with the knowledge 
(Jnanasakti) ; it possesses energy, presides over every 
system or science that instructs, is full of light, a boundless 
ocean of joy, and dwells in human intelligence, (vi) Achdra- 
linga, which is produced when the Siva essence is influenced 
by the power of action {Kriydsakti) ; in the shape of action 
it serves as the support, for the existence of all things ; it is 
conceivable by the mind, and leads to self-renunciation. 
In view of the position assigned to Sakli in this conception 
of the Absolute, Virasaivism has been sometimes called 
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Sakti visishtddvaita, but such a description would seem to 
be not quite appropriate, for, the fundamental basis of true 
Visishtadvaita is lacking in it. The basic idea underlying 
the Virasaiva conception is that the original entity becomes 
divided, by reason of its own Sakti, into God and the indi- 
vidual soul, while its six forms represent only six differ- 
ent ways of looking at it. The first is the Infinite by itself ; 
the second is the form in which it is conceived of as creating 
by its highest power ; the third, as distinct from the 
material world ; the fourth, as in its bodily form, the body 
being celestial in character ; the fifth, as knowledge which 
it imparts to mankind ; and the sixth, as guide to the indi- 
vidual soul in its efforts at seeking absolution. It will be 
seen that the relationship stressed as between the Infinite 
and the individual soul is one of a personal character and the 
dvaita aspect of dependence of the individual soul on the 
Infinite is fundamental to the conception as also the essen- 
tial difference between the creator and the created. These 
aspects are even further stressed when we come to realize 
the extreme emphasis that is laid upon Bhakti as the path 
to salvation on the part of the individual soul. Bhakti, 
indeed, is described as natural to the individual soul ; it is 
its characteristic. It is a tendency towards a leaning upon 
God, which is inherent in the individual soul. There are, 
according to the Virasaiva school, three stages in the pro- 
gress of the Bhakti towards God, and corresponding to 
these three stages> there are three divisions in the Anga~ 
sthala, the subject of the individual soul. These are 
Voganga, Bhoganga and Tydganga — the means of attain- 
ing yoga or union with Siva ; the means of enjoyment with 
Siva ; and the means of self-surrender to Siva. Of each of 
these there are two kinds. Under the first, come 
Aikya and Sarana. Aikya consists in the partaking of the 
joys of Siva. This is familiarly called Samarasa Bhakti, 
in which the individual soul enjoys bliss together with God. 
In Sarana Bhakti, the individual soul sees the Linga or 
God, in himself and in everything else. It is a condition of 
joy to the individual soul by itself. Under the second, 
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Bhogdinga^ come Prana and Prasada. Pra^ consists of self- 
renunciation and the concentration of the entire mind on the 
Linga. Prasada is attained when the individual soul 
resigns completely all its enjoyment to the Linga and thus 
acquires serenity. Under the third, Tydgdnga, come 
Mahesvara and Bhakta. Makesvara indicates firm belief in 
the existence of God and the unity of the Linga and the 
maintenance of rigid discipline which has Siva for its 
objective. Bhakta is one who turns away from this 
material world and makes to devotion his sole object of 
life. But in the reverse order, these six stages — Bhakta, 
Mahesa (or Mahesvara), Prasada, Prdnalinga, Saraita 
and Aikya of life are called collectively Shatsthala, a name 
by which they are famous in VIrasaiva literature. They 
indicate in the order named the progress of the individual 
soul from a turning away from the material world through 
Bhakti, the first step, to Aikya or absolution, the last stage. 
This last stage is termed as Lingdnga sdmarasya, which indi- 
cates equality in blissful experience with Siva. This is the high- 
est stage aimed at and its attainment indicates salvation.*®** 
The attainment of this goal, however, does not involve either 
the perfect identity of the individual soul with the Supreme 
Being or the shuffling off of its separateness by the indivi- 
dual soul and thus becoming a simple soul unconscious of 
itself as is propounded by the Advaita school. Virasaivism 
thus holds that Siva Parabrahman, by his own sakti, divided 


Sdmarasya, literally means identity in essence. Cf. Paramam 
sdmyam upaiti. See Mand. Upa., III. 1. 3. Bhandarkar gives an 
account of Shatsthala in his work quoted above and says it is based 
on an abstract of Mayideva’s Anubhavasdra (l.c. 136, f.n. 1). The 
doctrine has received the very widest attention from Virasaiva writers, 
several important works being wholly devoted to its elucidation. 
Among these may be mentioned Prabhudeva’s Shafsthala Gndnacharitra 
Vachana Tika, also called Shafsthala Vivcka, which is Mahalingadeva’s 
commentary on Prabhudeva’s work ; Ekottarasthala by the same 
author; Jakkanarya’s ; Mayideva’s Shafsthala Gadya, 

etc. Miyideva wrote about 1430 A.D. and has been famous in later 
Virasaiva literature as Shafsthala Brahmavddi. (For further informa- 
tion, see Mysore Gazetteer, new edition, Vol. I, 328-331.) 
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himself into Linga and Anga, Supreme Being and individual 
soul, and by the influence of other kinds of sak^i, became 
the creator of the world. His sakii is real ; and the rudi- 
ment of creation is in his sakit. It thus differs from 
Visishtadvaita, which, according to Ramanuja, holds that 
there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the material 
world characterising the Supreme Being which afterwards 
developes. Srikantha, who calls himself a Siva Visishta- 
dvaitin, and who was not a Virasaiva by faith, approxi- 
mates to the Virasaiva philosophical position, though his 
view is not identical with it. Thus, he suggests that Siva 
with his sakti is the material cause of the world ; then, 
again, he holds that the individual soul in mukti is similar 
to the Supreme Soul, i.e.^ becomes possessed of its attributes ; 
and finally, he agrees that in blissful experience, the 
individual and Supreme souls are equal. These similari- 
ties in view as between Srikantha and Virasaivism are not 
to be wondered at when we remember that about the time he 
wrote — circa 1250 A. D. — Virasaivism had reached the zenith 
of its power and popularity. To concede that Srikantha’s 
views approximate in some points to the Virasaiva philoso- 
phical position is not, however, equivalent to admitting that 
he was a Virasaiva (or Lingayat) by faith or belief. Much 
less was Appayya Dikshit, who propounded the Siva- 
dvaita view, a Virasaiva by faith or belief as has been suggest- 
ed.^®*® Thus a rapid review of the different philosophical 


Srikantha, Brahma-Sutras^ II. 2. 38 ; IV. 4. 3 ; IV. 4. 2. 

See Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, at page 481, 
where he says : — “ Srikantha SivichSrya, who wrote a Saivabhaskya 
(Ed., Pandit VI and VII) on the Brahma-Sutras, belonged to the 
Virasaiva or Lingayat School of Southern India in which Bhakti is 
specially inculcated and Appayya Dikshita, the polymath of the 
16th century, was of the same persuasion.” It is needless to state 
that Srikantha was professedly the inculcator of the Sivavisishta- 
dvaita and not the Virasaiva school. As for Appayya, he was the 
chief exponent in his time of the Sivadvaita school. In modern 
parlance, Srikantha and Appayya would be classed as Smdrtkas 
who, philosophically, taught the Sivavisishtadvaita and Sivadvaita 
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schools which have grown round the name of Siva shows 
that they have, during the course of ages, developed varying 
points of view. While the earlier schools, including the 
Pasupata and the earlier Saiva, were dvaitic in character, the 
later schools represented by the great names of Srikantha, 
Sripati, and Appayya Dikshita developed theories which 
have been described as Sivavisishiodvaita^ Bhedoibheddtmaka 
Viseshddvaita and Sivddvaita. 

Influence of Bhedabheda on the Later 
Upanishads* 

In certain of the later Upanishads^^^^'' the tendency to 
stress the abheda aspect in Bhedabheda is seen. Thus, in 
the Tejobindu Upanishad, we have the following character- 
ization which is well worth noting from the point of view 
suggested : — 

Ajakukshau jagannastihydtmakukshau jagannahi \ 
Sarvathd bkeda kalanam dvaitddvaitam navidyate ll 
Mdyd kdryamidam bhedamastiched brahmabhdvanam i 
Dehd 'ham iti dukkham ched brahmdhamiti nischayah II 
The suggestion is that the jagat cannot be born in one who 
has no birth. In the womb of the formless dtma, there can 
be no world that is evident. Therefore, in dvaitddvaita, the 
idea of bheda is a misnomer, a fault or defect {Bhedakalanam). 
Bheda, it is added, is an invention through mdya. That can 
be true if the form of Brahman {BrahmaPhdvana) is true. 
If the undergoing of misery by the body is a fact, then, “ I 
am Brahman ” is also a fact. If there is bondage in the 

views, while Sripati was a Virasaiva who taught the Sivddvaiiddvaita 
view. The statement of Keith may be traced back to Sir Rama- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar who, writing in 1913, said : “ Srikantha's 
view appears to be identical with that of the Virasaivas.*^ This, as 
we have seen above, is only correct in a limited sense. 

The word “ later is used here in a relative sense. The 
remark of Professor Max Muller that “ any attempt to fix their rela- 
tive age (i.tf., the age of the different Upanishads) seems. . . .for the 
present almost hopeless” seems still to hold the ground. Intro- 
duction to the Upanishads^ Ixix. 
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heart, then only could Brahmachakra cut it. If it is 
doubted, then the truth of Brahman can be immediately 
made to manifest itself. 

The element of reality in Bhedabkeda is stressed, 
though as might be expected in a qualified way, in the 
Varahopanishad (11-12) : — 

Subkechchaadi trayam bhumi bheddbheda yutam smrutam i 
Yatkdvadveda buddkSdam jagad jdgrati drishyatl II 
Advaite sihairyamdydte dvaitecha pra^amam gate i 
Pasyanti svapiiavallokam turya bhumi suyogatah || 

Here, we see emphasised the view that the three-fold 
desires bring to experience the Bheda, the Abheda 2 in 6 . 
Bhedabkeda conditions in this world ; the world appears in 
the wide-awake state as if it is real ; no sooner does the 
mind fix itself in immovable advaita, the dvaita aspect 
gradually fades off, just as the dtman in the dream states 
becomes one with the Brahman. 

In the Brahmavidyopanishad, we have a different note 
struck. The doctrine of Dvaitddvaita is there held to be 
acceptable. Thus, we have the following declaration : — 

Pragndtb' ham Pra^nto' ham Prakdiah ParamHvarali I 

Ekadhd chintyamdnd' ham dvaitddvaita vilakshanah || 

“I am Pragndta personified, PraSdnta personified and 
ParamHvara personified. I am capable of meditating on 
everything simultaneously. I am both Dvaita and Advaita 
in indescribable fashion.” 

The Mahbpanishad refers to Bheddbheda both impli- 
citly and explicitly. In one place (VI. 62), we have the 
following : — 

Dvaitddvaita samudbhutairfagannirmdna Ixlayd \ 

Paramdtmamayl saktiradvaitaiva vijrumbhate H 
Here we have the declaration that jagan nirmdna Ixla is 
the result of (the principle of) Dvaitddvaita ; this makes it 
appear or rather produces the impression — as if Pararmtma 
and his sakti were different from each other. Paramatma and 
his sakti, appearing as two different things, become the cause 
of the sport of creation. 
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In the Annafmrmpanishad (V. 76-77), we have an 
echo of the same doctrinal declaration of one appearing 
to be two, though the stress is manifestly on the advaita 
aspect. Thus, we have the declaration : — 

Ekadi sambhidyate bhrdntya mdyayd na svarupatah | 
Tasmddadvaita evdsti na prapanchd na samsrutiTi It 
We have here the suggestion that ignorance makes us think 
that one appears to split into two through the agency of mdya, 
though it does not in reality ; therefore, advaita alone 
prevails ; there is neither the world nor existence (to talk 
of). Just as dkdsa is spoken of as ghatdkdsa and mahdkdsa, 
similarly through ignorance Isvara is spoken of as Jlva and 
Isvara (as being two different entities). 

In the Pdsupatabrahmopanishad^ we have, as might be 
expected, a firmer adherence to the Dvaitddvaita view. First, 
we have the declaration {Pdsupatabrahmopanishad, 25) : — 
Natat pasyati chidrupam B rahmavasiveva pasyati i 
Dharmddharmiiva vdrtdcha bhedd satihi bhidyate II 
Here, we have it stated that the bhinnarupa of chidrupa is 
not seen by him ; but he sees only the Brahmavastu ; the 
expressions Dharma and Dharmi, even though they surely 
indicate the existence of b/ieda, become destroyed of their 
meaning. Then, we have the following statement 
{Ibid., 26) 

BhMdbhMastathd bhMdbhMah sdkshdt pardtmanah> I 
Ndsti svdtmdtireke?ia svayamevdsti sarvadd II 
Here, we are told that Bheda, Abheda and BMddbhMa are 
the visible forms of the Paramatma ; they do not excel in 
their different eminences ; they always exist of their own 
accord. Then, we have this other declaration {Ibid., 27) : — 
Brahmaiva vidyate sdkshdd vastutb vastutb apicha l 
Tathaiva BrahfnavigndiU kitn grihndti lahdtt kim II 
We are here told that visibly and otherwise the Brahman 
form only is perceivable to the eye ; if this be so, which of 
these {Bheda, Abheda or Bheddbheda) could a Brahma- 
gndni accept or reject. The obvious answer to this 
query is that he can neither abandon the one nor accept 
the others. 
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The influence of the BhM&bhMa theory in later VedS,n- 
tic thought is thus seen to be not negligible. It is worthy 
of note that the theory has never been a spent force but has 
again and again been enunciated in a manner which has 
borne testimony to its vitality. 

Here, we may conclude. Sripati’s point of view is one 
that has the merit of correlating popular belief with philo- 
sophic texts, and philosophic texts with a conception of the 
Truth which has had a wide vogue. Sripati finds a basis 
for the Virasaiva faith that has not only Vedic and Upani- 
shadic sanction in its favour, but also the authority of com- 
mentators more ancient than himself. He was not a mere 
systematiser of thought, but one who made faith accord 
with reason. His view is one that has found an echo in the 
West as well, and it is one too that can stand the test of a 
further examination at the hands of philosophic thinkers of 
the future, in the East and the West. 


II Om Tat Sat n 
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APPENDIX B. 

Table showing Adhikaranas and Sutras according to the four 
principal Bhashyakaras. 


Bhashyakaras 

Adhyayas 

Padas 

Adhikaranas 

Sutras 

1 

^ri Sankara Bhashya 

4 

4 

1 

192 ' 

555 

^ri Ramanuja Bhashya 

4 

4 

156 

545 

Madhva Bhashya 

4 

4 

223 

564 

^rikara Bhashya 

4 

4 

113 

544 
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Table showing the Differences in Adhikaranas and Sutras 
a<» cr>n^ing to four principal Bhashyakaras. 


<e 

•V3 

< 

<d 

•o 

pH 

d 

M 

A 

-o 

< 

ce 

S-a 

S.S 

o;S 

K/) 

53 ^ 
a 
•2 

B -o 

Id PP 

Pi 

d 

•53 i{\j 
*2 JO 

a 

Wi m 
a ICQ 
-id ^ 

•CP3 

'C/3 

icQ 

43 

•o 

< 

ftf 

•V 

•cc 

a 

S‘ 

a 

M 

jo 

< 

{< 

S 

5 iCQ 

s« 

'CO 

p ^ 

b!3 

d 

S-a 
^ <0 

-a 3 

d 

- 

u 

CO 

I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5-11 

12-19 

20-21 

22 

23 

24-27 

28-31 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5-12 

13-20 

21-22 

23 

24 

25-28 

29-32 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5-11 

12-19 

20-21 

22 

23 

24 

25-27 

28-31 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5-12 

13-20 

21-22 

23-24 

25-28 

29-31 

32 

11 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1-2 

3 

4-11 

12 

13 

14-20 

21-23 

24-25 

26-29 

30-31 

32-33 

34-36 

37 

1-2 

3 

4-12 

13 

14 

15-20 

21-23 

24-25 

26-31 

32-36 

1-3 

4-5 

6-7 

8-13 

14 

15-21 

22-27 

28-32 

33-34 

35-37 

38 

1-2 

3 

4-11 

12 

13 

14-20 

21-23 

24-25 

26-33 

34-35 

36 

• • 


2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1-8 

9-10 

1 M 2 

13-17 

18-20 

21-23 

24-32 

1-8 

9-12 

13-18 

19-21 

22-24 

25-33 

1-8 

9-10 

11-12 

13-17 

18-20 

21-23 

24-32 

1-8 

9-10 

11-12 

13-17 

18-20 

21-23 

24-32 


2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1-10 

11 

12-17 

18-27 

28-32 

33-36 

37-41 

42-45 

1-9 

10-16 

17-26 

27-29 

30 

31-34 

35-38 

39-42 

1-4 

5 

6 
7-8 
9-10 

11-17 

18-25 

26-29 

30-32 

33-36 

37-41 

42-45 

1-9 

10 

11-16 

17-26 

27-29 

30-31 

32-36 

37-41 

42-45 


3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1-7 

8-9 

10-12 

13 

14-21 

22-23 

24-25 

26-30 

31-33 

34-38 

39 

40 

41 

42-43 

1-6 

7-8 

9-11 

12 

13-22 

23-24 

25-29 

30-32 

33-41 

42-44 

1-7 

8-9 

10-12 

13 

14-21 

22-23 

24-25 

26-33 

34-38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

1-7 

8-9 

10-12 

13 

14-21 

22-23 

24-25 

26-33 

34-38 

39 

40 

41 

42-43 


3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

1-7 

8 1 
9 1 
10 1 
11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19-32 

33-39 

40 

41-42 

43-57 

1-9 

10-17 

18 

19-32 

33-39 

40-41 

42-52 

1-7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15-16 

17 

18-19 

20-26 

27 

28-29 

30 

31-32 

33-42 

43-50 

51-53 

1-6 

7-8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18-30 

31-37 

38-39 

40-50 


4 


1-7 

8-10 

11-13 

14-15 

16-18 

19-22 

23-27 

28 

1-7 

8-10 

11-13 

14-15 

16-18 

19-22 

23-28 

29 

1-9 

10-11 

12-14 

15 

16-23 

24-28 

29 

1-7 

8-10 

11-13 

14-15 

16-18 

19-22 

23-27 

28 
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APPENDIX D. 


Total Sutras in each Pada of each Adhikarana as appearing 
in the four principal Bhashyas. 
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APPENDIX E. 

The Use and Significance of Om. 

In connection with what is stated on pages 84 and 246 of the 
Introduction in regard to Prartava^ the following note on its use and 
significance may prove interesting : — Considerable discussion has 
centered round the point whether Aum (or Om to use the modern spel- 
ling) forms an essential part (avayava) of the first Su^ra of Badarayana 
or not. The followers of Anandatirtha hold that it forms an essential 
part, while those of Ramanuja hold that it does not. Anandatirtha, in 
commenting on I. 1. 1, quotes the Garuda Parana for the view that 
from Vishnu Parabrahman proceeded /7ao iahdas at the time of 
creation, viz,^ ""Omkara^' and ''At/ia^\ Therefore the two form the 
first in order. Omkara includes Akdra, Ukdra and Makdra^ ndda, 
bindu, ghosha, idnta and atiidnta. All these possess the name of 
Parabrahman and indicate in sound, symbol and expression the 
reason why it should be used as part of the text. This is accepted 
by all previous writers and therefore the term Om should be used 
with every Sutra, The following passage taken from Anandatirtha’s 
comments on 1. 1. 1, explains his view 

II 3T«imT ^ n 

II 3TrT;5T5f[ II II 

siiw n 

cI^T: I 

3Ti^5T^sf^aFr?:^5T arncsr^ ll 

qi vrH ii 

5f«TIT i\ II 

rlWRIII«Tw€l qSlTTti: I 
II 

araFi?:: ?rqqRTR»Ti i 

ciqr ntw 5qn%i%if%rq’qiJr€r: ii 

3T?T^ 'J^g^raiT: ^fclT JRR: I 

gTsnrf-<T5^^l\q cR^cI: 11 

5 Ji^iRifr ii etc. 
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Om thus indicates Parabrahman. Jayatirtha in his Nydya Sudhd 
(1. 1. 1) writes : — Jiva ja4dtiriktasya jigndsyasya siddhify. Elucidat- 
ing its meaning, he observes : — Omkdrasya tasya jigndsyasya gtirtaify 
dnandddi ananta kalydi^a guiitairguttd?i dtatdm vakti i pakshadvayepi 
anantdnavadya kalydrtaguna purfiatd dnkdrasya arthaji ii {ibid.) As 
Omkdra indicates Parabrahman, it is beyond the jiva, Brahmatva 
is within the reach of the jiva, but not the Omkdra, Consequently 
Om is discarded by commentators who do not adopt the Dvaita 
viewpoint. 

That Om forms an essential part of the first Sutra in the 
Veddnta Sutras is accordingly the view of Anandatirtha and his 
school. This view was opposed by one Srinivasacharya in his 
Prar^avadarpand (Madras D.C, X, Nos. 4932 and 4933). This work, 
however, was, in its turn, severely criticized by Vijayindratirtha, 
a guru of the Sumatindramatha, in his Prafjavadarpafia khandcinam 
(Madras D,C, X, No. 4798). The work above referred to — Pratiava- 
darpana — should be distinguished from Omkdravdddrtha by Srinivasa, 
son of Srinivasacharya and Lakshmamba and disciple of Kaundinya 
Srinivasadikshita (Madras D.C, X, Nos. 4871 and 4872). This 
Srinivasa, son of Srinivasatatacharya (not Srinivasacharya) and 
Lakshmamba and disciple of Kaundinya gotra, was the author of 
Jigndsddarpana, which is an elaborate investigation into the meaning 
of the word Jigndsd in the first aphorism of the Veddnta Sutras 
(Madras I),C. X, No. 4883). Pra/iavadar pai^ a is separate y/ork 
written by Srinivasacharya, son of Srisailatatacharya and Lakshmi 
and pupil of Srinivasadhvarin of Kaundinya gdtra (Madras D,C, X, 
Nos. 4932 and 4933). 

The Dhydnabindopanishad explains how the Pranava, Om, is to 
be used in yogic meditation (Madras D,C, I. 3, No. 550). Similarly 
the Panchabrahmopanishad describes the five manifestations of Siva 
conceived as God and teaches that the five-syllabled mantra — 
Namaiiivdya — is the means of worshipping him and of thereby 
attaining salvation (Madras D,C, 1. 3, No. 590). (C/. Ndrdyandpa- 

nishad which states that eight-syllabled mantra — Om namo Ndrdya- 
i^dya — is the means of worshipping Narayana and thus winning 
salvation.) 

Though Sripati condemns Pdnchardtra Agama, for establishing 
the supremacy of Omkdra, he prefers to seek support from it (see 
his comment under II. 3. 42). 

In the Vishv^u Purdv^a, which goes back to at least the 6th 
century A.D., Vishnu is described to be in all things. “ Within 
Pradhdna resides Soul, diffusive, conscious and self-irradiating, as 
fire (is inherent) in flint or sesamum oil in seed (Wilson, Viskrtu 
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Purdi^a^ II. 233), while both Pradhdna and spirit are encompassed 
by the energy of Vishnu. It is the energy of Vishnu which causes 
Pradhdna and spirit to come together in creation, which keeps them 
in union, and which separates them at dissolution. It is Vishnu 
who causes all things to evolve. And Vishnu is Brahma, the 
Supreme Spirit, from whom the world proceeds, by whom it subsists, 
to whom it will return. “He is the Supreme abode of the existent 
and the non-existent. He it is by whose non-difference from 
Brahma^ this entire universe, moveable and immoveable, has its 
being^* {Ibid.y 236). The Sun is represented as part of Vishnu. 
Light is his essence, and the light is called forth by reciting the 
syllable Ow, a syllable which itself is Vishnu, the substance of the 
three Vedas, The Sun is, according to the Purdtia^ daily attacked 
by crowds of Valakhilyas, demons no bigger than one^s thumb, and it 
is the imperative duty of all the twice-born to sprinkle water that has 
been purified by the recital of the sacred letters Om and the Gayatri 
verse. This sprinkling ot the consecrated water causes the demons 
to disappear and the Sun is delivered from their attacks. Accord- 
ingly none should fail to observe this daily morning ritual. 
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APPENDIX F. 

Neo-Platonism and Christianity. 

In connection with the views expressed on p. 716 of the Intro- 
duction of the influence of Neo-Platonism on Christianity, it is 
needful to refer to recent opinions expressed on the subject. The 
question is a complicated one and as remarked by Mr. J. M. Mitchell, 
who has ably brought up the literature on the subject as outlined by 
Adolph Harnack, “ it is scarcely possible to get a complete view of 
their mutual relations'’. If Neo-Platonism is understood in the 
widest sense, as the highest and fittest expression of the religious 
movements at work in the Graeco-Roman empire from the second to 
the fifth century, then it may be regarded as the twin sister of the 
Church dogmatic which grew up during the same period ; the younger 
sister was brought up by the elder, then rebelled against her and at 
last tyrranised over her. The Neo-Platonists themselves character- 
ised the theologians oiXhe Church as intruders, who had appropriated 
the Greek philosophy and spoiled it by the admixture of strange 
fables. Thus Porphyry says of Origen (Euseb., /I.E., VI. 19) : Ihe 
outer life of Origen was that of a Christian and contrary to law ; but 
as far as his views of things and of God are concerned, he thought 
like the Greeks, whose conceptions he overlaid with foreign myths." 
Where did he get these “ myths " from ? This verdict of Porphyry's 
has been characterised as “ more just and apt" than of the theolo- 
gians or the Greek philosophers, when they accused them of having 
borrowed all their really valuable doctrines from the ancient Christian 
books. But the important point is that the relationship has 
been acknowledged on both sides. In so far as Neo- Platonism and 
the Church dogmatic both set out from the felt need of redemption ; 
both sought to deliver the soul from sensuality and recognized men s 
inability without divine aid— without a revelation to attain salvation 
and a sure knowledge of the truth, they are ", it is added, at 
once most intimately related and at the same time mutually indepen- 
dent". It is suggested that during the third century A.D., Neo- 
Platonism exercised little influence on Christianity. During the 
fourth century A.D., however, the influence of Neo-Platonism on 
Oriental theologians proved of the utmost importance. Apart from 
certain doctrines, Neo-Platonists and Church theologians, indeed, 
drew so closely together that “ many of them are completely at 
one". In ethical precepts, in directions of right living (that is, 
asceticism), the two systems more and more approximated each other. 
But it was here that Neo-Platonism finally celebrated its 
greatest triumph. ** It indoctrinated the Church with all its 
mysticism, its mystic exercises and even its magical cultus as 
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taught by lamblichus. The works of the pseudo-Dionysius contain 
a Gnosis in which, by means of the teaching of lamblichus and 
Proclus, the Church’s theology is turned into a scholastic mysticism, 

with directions on matters of practice and ritual The influence of 

these writings, first on the East, and then — after 9th (or 12th) 
century — on the West, cannot be over-estimated.” Augustine came 
fully under the influence of Neo-Platonism. Through it, he got rid of 
scepticism and the last remnants of Manichaeism. In his Confessions 
(Book VII), he has recorded how much he owed to the perusal of 
Neo-Platonic works. On all the cardinal doctrines — God, matter, 
the relation of God to the world, freedom and evil — Augustine retained 
the impress of Neo-Platonism. But at the same time, he is the one 
early Christian writer who states the differences between Christianity 
and Neo-Platonism distinctly. (See Book VII, Chapters ix-xxi.) 
Why did Neo-Platonism succumb to Christianity ? Catholic Christi- 
anity and Catholic Theology, it is said, conquered it “ after assimi- 
lating nearly everything that it contained”. This conquest of 
Neo-Platonism took place in the Empire of Constantine and 
Theodosius. And when we remember the attendant circumstances 
in which this “conquest” came about, we can rightly 
enquire “ how much the essential doctrines of Christianity contri- 
buted to the victory, and what share must be assigned to the 
organization of the Church.” It has been held on high authority 
that the empirical science of the Renaissance and the two following 
centuries was “ itself a new development of Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism, as opposed to rationalistic dogmatism with its contempt for 
experience”. Magic, astrology and alchemy — all the outgrowth of 
Neo-Platonism — gave the first effectual stimulus to the observation 
of nature, and consequently to natural science and in this way 
finally extinguished barren rationalism. Thus, in the history of 
science Neo-Platonism has played a part and rendered services 
which Plotinus, or lamblichus or Proclus never dreamt. (See J. M. 
Mitchell in the Ency, Eleventh Edition, XIX, 377-378.) 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED. 

Aii, Upa. : At tare yd pants had. 

Atharv. Upa. : Atharvasikhopanishad . 

Atharvasiras or Atharva. Upa. : Atharvasiras Upanishad. 

Athar. Upa. : Atharvopafiishad . 

Brihad. Upa. : Brihaddranyakopanishad. 

Chch. Upa. : Chchdnddgyopanishad. 

E.C. : Epigraphia Carnatika. 

E.J. : Epigraphia Indie a. 

I. A. : Indiaft Antiquary. 

Is. Upa. : Isdvdsydpanishad. 

Kaiv. Upa. : Kaivalydpanishad. 

Katha Upa. : Kathopanishad. 

Mddhy. Upa. : Mddhyadinaydpanishad. 

Madras D.C. of MSS. : Madras Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. 
Madras T.C. of MSS. : Madras Triennial Catalogue of MSS. 
M-E.R^ Madras Epigraphy Report. 

Mahopa. : Maho partis had. 

Mand. Upa. : Mdndukydpanishad. 

Mund. Upa. : Mundakopanishad. 

Muk. Upa. : Muktopanishad. 

S^B.E. : Sacred Books of the East. 

Svet. Upa. : SvetdsvataroPanishad . 

Taitt. Upa. : Taittiriya Upanishad. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 7 , Line 5 , add the following : — 

In a private communication addressed to me, Mr. Ramakrishna 
Kavi, M.A., Tirupati, writes that Srikara is mentioned as the writer 
of a Vritti on the Purva Mtmamsa by Sridhara, assigned to 935 A.D. 
Murari Misra, a writer on the Mtmamsa^ is, according to Mr. 
Ramakrishna Kavi, known to have mentioned Srikara in his 
Tripadhiitinayana. This Murari Misra was, he adds, an younger 
contemporary of Mandana and Prabhakara. Srikara, he further 
states, is mentioned by Chandra about (850 A.D.) and, “seems to 
have written a Bhdshya on the Utiara Mimdmsa, the Brahma 
Sutra, also.’" It is known that Sridhara is saluted by Bala- 
krishnananda Saraswati in the introductory stanzas of his commen- 
tary on Jaimini {Jaimini Sutravrittihi) along with Gdpalananda and 
Svayamprakasa {Madras Tri. Cat* of MSS*, Vol. I, Part i, Skt. 
B, p. 55, R* No. 383 (^)]. The works of Murari and Sridhara are so 
far unknown in the MS. collections of South India. So far as I 
know, neither the Madras nor the Tanjore MS. libraries possess any 
works of theirs. Ramakrishna Kavi adds : “Sripati is indeed a 
later writer. They are two different writers. Their Bhdshyas are also 
different. They are called Srikara Bhdshya and Srlpati Bhdshya, 
Sripati is probably later than Palkuriki Somanatha. A close 
examination of the Bhdshyas of Sripati and Srikara will reveal the 
priority of one of them. Sripati is clearly an Aradhya, while Srikara, 
as understood from his quotations, was only a profounder of 
Sivadvaita like Srikantha.” I have been unable to trace the Vritti of 
Srikara on the Purva Mtmdmsa referred to by Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi. 
Nor have I been so fortunate as to trace the reference to Srikara 
referred to by him in Murari’s work, which also I have been unable 
to get at so far. As regards Srikara^s Bhdshya on the Uttara 
Mhndmsa, I have been equally unsuccessful in tracing it. As to 
Srikara and Sripati being different writers on the Uttara Mtmdmsa, 
I am unable to say anything more useful at present ; nor am I able 
to add to what I have said already in regard to the date of Sripati. 
Until Srikara’s Bhdshya, referred to by Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi, is 
available, we are obviously not in a position to say anything about 
his standpoint — whether he was an exponent of Sivadvaita or any 
other system of philosophy. Sripati, as will be seen from what has 
been stated above, was a Virasaiva and professedly a Bhedabheda- 
vadin. As to his being later in date than Palkuriki Somanatha, 
there can be no doubt whatever. Piduparti Basavapria who lived 
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later than 14§p A.D., says in his Basava Purdna that King PraUpa 
Rudra was king during Palkuriki Somanitha^s tim^ There has been 
some discussion as to the identity of this PratSpa Rudra : is he 
Pratapa Rudra I, who ruled between 1132-1198 A.D., or Pratapa 
Rudra II, who was king between 1292-1826 A.D. ? The real 
name of the former was Rudra, though modern writers have 
described him as Pratapa Rudra I* That the Pratapa Rudra men- 
tioned by Piduparti Basavanna was Pratipa Rudra II, seems to 
follow from the fact that Palkuriki Somanatha is to have foretold 
the overthrow of the Kakatiya Kingdom shortly after his visit to 
Warrangal. And we know that Pratapa Rudra II proved the last 
great Kakatiya King. Malik Kafur, General of Alauddin Khiiji, 
twice invaded Warrangal and on the second occasion, took Pratapa 
Rudra prisoner to Delhi. He returned to his capital as a vassal of 
the Sultan of Delhi and died in 1325 A.D. The prophesy of 
Somanatha that the Kakatiya Kingdom would fall, reported by 
Basavanna, could thus only refer to the final overthrow and not to any 
other event, />., to any event in the reign of King Rudra, the earlier 
king, referred to as Pratapa Rudra I. Accordingly, we have to assign 
Palkuriki Somanatha to the reign of Pratapa Rudra II, who reigned 
between 1292-1325 A.D. But if, as is suggested in some quarters, 
Palkuriki Somanatha was a contemporary of Basava himself, he would 
have to be set down to the time of King Rudra and assigned to a 
period between 1132-1198 A.D. If so, the prophesy alleged to have 
been uttered by him in regard to the destruction of the Kakatiya 
Kingdom should be taken to be a later embellishment invented by 
ardent followers of his to augment his greatness in the public eye. 
However this may be, Palkuruki Somanatha should have lived before 
circa 1400 A. D., the approximate time about which Sripati, the 
commentator, lived. 

Page 46, Line 26. For 12th read ** 10th 

Page 47^ Line y, add at the eAd : — 

Mr, Rangacharya, in his Inscriptions cf the Madras Presidency^ 
II, 893, notes under Duggirala 209 A ; — “Records that in the reign 
of Kakatiya Ganapatideva, his brother Bhatta Bhaskara gave in 
Sakha 1056 ( = A.D. 1184) the village of Duggirala (present Ellore 
Taluk, Krishna District) in Khandavati in 22 parts to Brahmans 
of 12 gotrds and similarly 43 other villages (Mackenzie MSS,, 
Book XX., 67-70)”. There is some mistake here, as we see Bhatta 
Bhaskara is described here as the “brother” of “ Kakatiya Ganapati- 
deva”. 

Page 87, Line 27, for “ posterior ” read “ anterior 

Page 32Q, Foot-note 202, Line y. Between “ and ” and “ this ” 
insert “ by 
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